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THE DISTRUST OF ENGLISHMEN 


By Me. ALFRED NuNDY 


[. 


That Indians distrust the English is a fact 
which it would be idfe to disguise. No indi- 
vidual more loval to British rule can be found 
than Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, who writing in 
The Nineteenth Cenlury ond Afier has em- 
phastzed “a complete loss of faith in the minds 
of large sections of the people in the sincerity’. 
of the declarations and promise of the Gover/.-, 
ment and their sense of justice.” The Rt. 
Hon'ble Srinayasa Sastri, at the farewell kan- 
quet given to him by the Viceroy, previous to 
his departure for his Colonial trip as India’s 
representative, has stated: “‘ We have never 
seen in the country such a wreck of hope and 
faith in the Government of the day. I say 
this in all solemnity. We have never seen such 
a total wreck of faith by the people as to-day." 
And he implored the English to strive to the 
utmost to regain public confidence. But with- 
in three months a further shock was given to 


& 


pensed with and that they constituted the 
‘steel frame™ of the whole structure without 
which it would collapse. And he held out a 


veiled threat that in case the non-co-operators 


were returned to the next Councils and trict 
to act in a manner detrimental to British rule 
their conduct would be taken ‘into accotmt ” 
so far as the Reforms were concerned. 5 


2 hat Mr. 

nvey and how far his remarks were justified 
we shall see further on. But the fact remained 
that most contentious matters had been raised. 
The fat was in the fire. 
classes were up in arms. The Extremists wer 
jubilant. They passed votes of fhanks to th 
Premier for his extraordinary candonr. | 


jeered at the Moderates and hoped their ever ® 
were now opened as to the true nature of their. s 


partners and patrons, who offered boons with 


onc hand and snatched them away with the 


other hand. The question was put in» all 


this confidence from a most unexpected quarter. seriousness, ‘‘ where is now your Magna Charta 
In speaking in the House of Commons on the of 1or7 7? Every device was utilised for 


present and future prospects of the Indian Civil 
Service the Prime Minister made some notable 
utterances. With reference to the Constitu- 
tional Reforms introduced in India, he describ- 
ed them as “‘in the nature of an experiment, 
to be treated as an experiment, a great and 
important experiment but still an experiment.” 
A, regarils the Indian Civil Service he said he 
could see no period when they could be dis- 


aggravating the existing distrust. The Liberal 
Party were aghast. They honestly. believed 
there was ground for complaint amd for resent- 
ment. Explanations were demanded and given 
by the Viceroy under the authority of the Prime 
Minister, but doubts and suspicions once they 
enter thedrunian brain it is not easy to eradicate 
them. ‘The matter was brought up in the Coun- 
cil of State where a resolution was picasa de- 


Lloyd George had intended ia 


The politically-minted 










ion was Biased, But the Lezislative Assemb- 
“proved a harder nut to crack. In spite of 
the ‘explanations offered by the Government a 
resolution was carried, by 48 votes against 34, 
wu Wil fe with grave concern the Premier's speech 
being in conflict with the solemn declara- 


a eS 


tion of Government and calculated to create 
serious apprehensions in India regarding the 
attainment of Swaraj and the Indianisation of 
the services. An undercurrent of feelimg was 
in evidence that such a resolution was called 
ter by reason of the distrust entertained by at 
_Jeast some of the members towards English 
__ Politics ain general and English statesman in 
Particular. Are there grounds for such dis- 
> ey 
It will be said, why roke up an unpleasant 
se? For several good reasons: A mis- 
understanding has arisen which unless it is re- 
i moved may have serious consequences. The 
i character ‘and conduct of both sides is being 
“assailed. It is not only desirable that Indians 
should understand Englishmen but also that 
Eaglishmen should understand Indians. Each 
; 2 wuld be able to enter into the feclings of the 
; = her and make due allawances. It is _ouly 


















spect will be assured. As against ‘the 
ns the charge 15 being laid that they are 


Soy it i is leaid that it is hopeless to deal ‘eeitts 
people whovare suspicious and unappreciative 
. a the benefits conferred on them. If it be 
« shown that the past history of British rile in 


ther the conduct of the politically-minded 
elasses will not only be intelligible but will be 
Be iged less harshly and will not necessarily be 
‘condemned. In the next place if the past and 
t dealings of England with India are 
= ed in juxtaposition the contrast in itself 
oul afford evidence as to whether there has 
| a change i in the angle of vision as regards 
the method in which British rule is to be car- 
fied on in India in the future. The truc value 
of the sentiments expressed by Englishmen 
within the last six years can only be rightly 
ise] when compared with what they cave 
currency to in the past. 








The real significance 
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bf the recent constitutional changes can only be 
realised when contrasted with the political acti- 
vities of the past on the part of those who have 
governed India for the last century and a half. 
And yet another reason is to be found in the 
fact that though sentiments were expressed and 
acts done in the past which are calculated to 
arouse distrust yet if we look at the result, im 
that we are to-day well-started on the road 
which leads to self-government, it will carry 
conviction to an unprejudiced mind of the 
existence of an unfortunate tendency on our 
part to look only at the dark side and ifnore 
the creditable side of what after all is an alien 
rule, and should be judged by that standard. 

* At the outset British rule in India was more 
or less a military despotism. In the periodical 
Parliamentary Inquiry into Indian affairs held 
in 1833 Earl Elienborough propounded the view 
thet: “* Our very existence in India depended 
upon the exclusion of the natives from military 
and political power in that country. We were 
there in a situation not of our seeking, in a sittta- 
tion from which we could not recede withont 
producing bloodshed from one end of India to 
the other. We had won the Empire of India 
by the sword, and we must preserve it by the 
same means, doing at the same time evervthing 
that was consistent with our existence there for 
the good of the people.” Bunt even at that 
period the good sense and generosity of cer- 
tain other Englishmen had outlined quite a 
different future for India, hased on a more 
exalted conception of the obligations attendant 
on British mle in India. Lord Macaulay in 
course of his reply to Lord Ellenborouch entered 
a strong protest against the adoption of a policy 
which was politically and morally unsound, and 
he, in clear terms, foreshadowed what has 
indeed come to pass. “It may be,” he said, 
“that the public mind of India may expand 
under our system till it has outcrown that sys- 
tem; that by good government we may educate 
our subjects into a capacity for better povern- 
ment, that having become instructed in Euro- 
pean knowledge, they may in some futttre age 


demand European institutions. Whether sich 
a day will ever come I know not. But never 
will I attempt to avert or retard it. Whenever 


it comes it will be the proudest day in English 
history.” 

Having regard to individual administrative 
acts of Government the inference may reason- 
ably be drawn that both policies were alternate 








ly and sometimes simultaneously at work. The 
political consciousness of the people, which iS 
evidenced by a keen desire for the application 
in India of the principle of self-determination 
could not have been aroused but for the nature 
of British rule in India, which in certain res- 
pects did sayour of benevolence. Tt fostered a 
love for western education and culture, leading 
to an insatiable desire for freedom. English 
statesmen influenced by generous instincts 
from time to time committed themselves to the 
grant of such ameliorative boons as would re- 
concile the people to the toleration of an alien 
mile, On the other hand it sometimes happen- 
el that the authorities in India strenuously 
exerted themselves to render nugatory the con- 
cessions that had been made in response to the 
urgent demands of the people for the grant of 
certain rights and privileges. The Statute of 
1833, dealing with India recited that ‘' no native 
of the said territorics nor any natural born sub- 
ject of His Majesty resident therein shall by 
reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them be disabled from holding 
any place, ofice or ethployment under the sail 
Company." It remained a dead letter. The 
Act of 1870 granted to Indiams a specific pro- 
portion of appointments in the Covenanted Civil 
Service, but ten years elapsed before even an 
attempt was made to act upon it. Meanwhile 
a counter proposal was made by the Govern- 
ment of India for a “ close native service "' to 
which could be relegated a few superior posts. 


Lord Cranbrook, then Secretary of State for 


India, snuffed out the proposal and thereby led 
Lord Lytton to record a minute, a paragraph 
from which deserves to be quoted as a candid 
exposure of official mentality in respect to the 
claims of Indians, some of which had received 
the highest sanction in England. *' We all 
know that these claims and expectations never 
can or will be fulfilled. We have had to choose 
between prohibiting them and cheating them; 
and we have chosen the least straightforward 
course... . Since I am writing confidentially 
I do not hesitate to say that both the Govern- 
ments of England and India appear to me, up 
to the present moment, unable to answer satis- 
factorily the charge of having taken every 
means in their power of breaking to the heart 
the words of promise that had been uttered to 
the ear.’’ How then are we to account for the 
fact that in the year of grace 1922 to the general 
outcry for the Indianisation of the services, the 





ive 
monopoly of some of which was held by English- 
men, the response made was fairly satisfac: 
tory? The educated classes urge that in bring- 
ing about this result they contributed to a large ' 
extent. This is undoubtedly tre, but it” { 
evolves another question as to how the politi- ‘ 
cally-minded classes came at all into existence, — 
it is a curious fact that wp till recently the». 
English nation considered as a whole had not 
taken kindly to the political future foreshadow- 
ed for India by certain eminent statesmen cil- — 
dowed with generous instincts. The idea was 
rejected that the people whose destinies English- 
men held in their hands may some day be en- 
trusted with a responsible share in the govern- 
ment of the country, The military despotisin 
had no doubt been toned down to a benevolent 
despotism, which implied that everything Wess 
to be done ‘‘ for” the people and nothing 
“by the people. But beyond this no appre- ~ 
ciable advance was made, for even when the 
Councils were brought into existence they were 
merely advisory bodies, destitute of any rmght 
to question the acts of the bureaucracy, much 
less to interfere with the autocracy of the Gov- 
ernment. The Indian Legislative Council came 
nto existence by the Act of 1553, which for 
the first time recognised the principle of local 
representation by fiicials to re- 


allowing four officials to rm 
present the Governments of Madras, Bombay, 


Bengal and Agra. It was followed by the Act 
of 1861 which raised the number of Additional 


Members to not less than six nor more than 
twelve, out of which not less than half were 
to be non-official members. ‘Local legislatures 
were brought into existence in Madras — da 
Bombay. These Councils were deliberative | 
bodies only in respect to the subject before | 
them. ‘They could not inquire into grievances ~ 
or examine the conduct of the executive. The 
growing tendency of the members to put ques- 
Hons and to discuss the propriety of the 
methods of the Executive Government wis 
specifically deprecated. | 
The next stage marked a further advance 
which was made by the Act of 1592, which 
empowered the Councils to ask questions and 
to discuss though not to vote upon tire budget. _ 
As regards the Provincial Councils, there was 
a considerable addition to their status and fune- 
tions. ‘The foundation was laid of the elective 
system, for the Viceroy was authorised to in- 
vite representative bodies in India to elect of 
select or delegate representatives of themselve: 





Indian "Legislative Cotncil was fixed at teen 
But Lerd Dufferin took care to emphasise the 
fact that in the changes that were proposed there 
was no desire to approach English parliamentary 





ent and an English constitutional sys- 


os tem. We now come to the Morley-Minto re- 


_ 


/ é 


3 


i 


. Crown and Parliament ; 
’ tional autocracy, which, differing fete cwlo from 





| forms introduced in ro09, im respect to which 


‘the authors of the Reforms Scheme wrote: 
The problem which Lord Minto’s Govern- 
ment sect themselves to solve was how to fuse 
in one single government the two elements 
which they discerned in the origins of British 
‘power in India. They hoped to blend the prin- 
‘ciple of autocracy derived from Moghul 
‘Emperors and Hindu Kings with the principle 
.of constitutionalism derived from the British 
to create a constitu- 


Asiatic despotism, should bind itself to govera 
‘by rule, should call to its counsels representa- 
tives of all interests which were capable oi 
conus fepresented and should merely reserve to 





itself in the form of a narrow majority predo- 


Minant and absolute power." By this Act the 
Provincial Legislatures were enlarged to 50 mem- 
bers, official and non-official, in the larger pro- 
vinees and to 30 in the smaller, while the maxi- 
mum fixed for the Indian Legislative Council 
was 60. The principle of election was intro- 


duced for the first time, as also was the right 


‘conferred to move resolutions not only in res- 
pect to the budget on all matters of general 

public importance. But while making the con- 
eessions Lord Morley made a clear pronounce- 
Leni nem they were 2 to “i understood tas 





dorsing the view y put hovaacd by Lord Minto 
on behalf of the Government of India that in 
the proposals made by them they had no inten- 
tion of aiming at responsible government but 
merely recognised the natural aspirations of 
educated men to share in the government of *he 
: The conception of a responsible exe- 
cutive wholly or partially amenable to the elect- 
ed Councils was not admitted. Power remain- 
ed with the Government and the Councils were 
deft with no functions but criticism. 
Here again we are faced with the question 
as to how a few years later a Reforms Scheme 


| was introduced which laid the foundation af 





responsible government leading to a goal whicn 
is ‘none other than the gradual acquisition of 


’ 
Zz 
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Dominion Home Rule. The status of India in 
the Empire was raised by her admission to the 
Imperial War Conference and sm Imperial 
Cabinet, whilst amongst the Impé@Mal delegates 
at the Peace Conference were to be found the 
representatives of India. The principle of re- 

ciprocity came also to be admitted by the repre- 
sentatives ef the Dominions. The educated 
classes again claim that it was the strenuous 
agitation carried on by them which accomplish- 
ed this result. ‘That they have largely contri- 
buted towards shaping the political destiny of 
India cannot be gaimsaid. The authors of the 
Reforms Scheme in writing of the politically- 
minded class stated: ‘' The educated India has 
come to the front by hard work; he has seized 
the education which we offered because he 
first saw to advantages; and it is he who has 
advocated and worked for political progress. 
All this stands to his credit. For thirty years 
he has developed in his Congress and latterly 
in the Muslim League free popular convocations 
which express his ideals, We owe him sym- 
pathy became he has conceived and pursued the 
idea of managing his own affairs, an aim which 
no Englishman can fail to respect. He las 
made a skilful and on the whole a moderate use 
of the opportunities which we have given him 
in the legislative councils of miluencing Gov- 
ernment and affecting the course of public busi- 
ness, and of recent years he has by speeches and 
in the press done much to spread the idea of 
a united and self-respecting India amongst 
thousands who had no such conception in their 
minds."" 

This is indeed a generous tribute of appre- 
ciation which illustrates the change in the off- 
cial angle of vision in respect to the educated 
classes. There would have been no unrest in 
India if they had received all along as fair a 
treatment. And for this there was all the 
preater reason as they were the direct product 
of British rule in India. It had placed English 
culture and civilisation at their disposal and 
enabled them to assimilate western ideas and 
gain a familiarity with English methods of gov- 
ernment. It would have been sound policy to 
have extended towards them a cordial sym- 
pathy and a gencrous toleration of their faults. 
But they were stigmatized as disloyal and as: 
incipient traitors. Impelled by an ever-increas- 
ing sense of patriotism they became restive and 
discontented, not from any ee to British 
rile but by reason of the constant rebuifs of 





which they were the recipients. Even their 
reasonable dematnc were flouted. Promises 
were made to be honoured more in their breach 
than in their observance. And as to the Con- 
gress it went through the stages usually re- 
served for most public movements of ridicule, 
abuse, misapprehension of the underlying ob- 
ject, a partial concession to its demands and 
finally the substantial adoption of some of them. 
But whilst this process was in operation the 
more advanced section of its adherents, becom- 
ing desperate, had started a Home Rule propa- 
ganda, and eventually ousted the Moderates, 
who preferred to work on constitutional lines, 
from the National institution which from its im- 
ception had been worked by them. 

The two parties henceforth worked on 
sepatate lines. ‘The Moderates accepted the 
Reforms as a first instalment towards selt- 
government and entered the Councils. The 
iixtremists stigmatized the new constitution as 
a mere camouflage and refused to offer them- 
selyes for election. They hoped by mon-co- 
operation to win Swaraj for India. There were 
indications that this pernicious propaganda was 
about to mn its course, having sustained the 
most successful defeat possible, but Mr. Lloyd 
George breathed a little life into it. Neverthe- 
less it ig doomed to die and that soon. The 
Liberals threw their lot with the Government, 
and this in spite of the many provocations they 
received at the hands of their allies. It is a fact 
not generally known that the initiative as Te- 
gards the reforms was taken by Lord Chelms- 
ford. Mr. Montagu came out to India and tm 
conjunction with the Viceroy evolved the Re- 
form Scheme. But shortly after he had left this 
country the Government of India indited a 
minute to the Secretary of State embodying 
certain proposals which practically took away 
the semblance of responsibility with which the 
representatives of the people were to be invested. 
The Minister was to be divested of all renl 
power and reduced to the position of an agett 
to the Governor, while the bureaucracy were to 
be safeguarded from his control. The Moderates 
did not waver from their resolve to adopt a con- 
ciliatory policy and were rewarded by the defeat 
of the reactionary party in England. But the 
Die-hards in England kept up an incessant agita- 
tion hostile to Indian aims and aspirations. It 
is their hearts’ desire to see the reforms put in 
the melting pot. Their chief political dogma 
is force, and they freely declare that India can 








only be happy and prosperous by a reversi 


the policy of military despotism. It is “trite 
they are a discredited group and m all fairness 


to the English nation it will have to be ad- 
mitted that the reactionaries have but a small 
following and are not taken seriously, for ever. 


the non-official Europeans in the Indian Legis-- 


latures repudiated them and asked them not to 
interfere in Indian affairs. But all the same they 
continue to irritate Indians by a stream of mis 
representation and imuendoes, hoping to pro- 
yoke them into indulging in unworthy retorts. 
For a nation just emerging into political coms- 
cioustiess is naturally very sensitive about its 
position and is eager fo resent arly slight that 
it is subjected to. Lord Curzon may have had 
no ulterior motive in view, but his reference to 
India as a subordinate Government m course 
of the controversy which led to Mr. Montagn's 
resignation is a case in point. India's distrust 
of England is being constantly fed by either ill- 
disposed persons or by those who are prone to 
indulge in irresponsible talk. 
The non-official members of the Indian 


Legislature have incurred a good deal of odium 


by raising the question of the Prime Minister's 
pronouncement, but they have dome no more 
than what they were expected to do and what 


it was their duty to do as the representatives of 
the people. ‘They have kept up the traditions 


of their predecessors who im the Council criti- 
cised the Government when it was mecessary to 
do this and supported it on occasions of great 
emergency. The authors of the Reforms Re- 
port pay them a cordial tribute for the solid 
support given by them in respect to such im- 
portant matters as the Defence of India Act, 
the grant of roo millions to the Imperial 
Treasury, the Factories Act and the Companies 
Act. And as to the existing Legislature Dr. 
Rushbrock Williams in “India in 1921-22" 
states that: ‘‘In the sphere of the Central Go- 
vernment, the achievements of the working 
alliance between Government and the Liberais 
were of the most substantial character,’’ and 
proceeds to enumerate the work that was jointly 
turned ont. 
have repeatedly paid them their tribute of ap- 
preciation, and curiously enough the- Prime 
Minister in that controversial speech of his 
refers to “the able and distinguished Indians 
who have done their best to make the experi- 
ment a complete success.”” Under these condi- 
tions it is obvious his pronouncements could not 
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have been judiciows and tactful to have burt 


the susceptibilities or have aroused the resent- 


“ment of the Moderates. 


‘In the Prime Minister’s defence it has been 
stated that he had two objects in view. The 
first was to reassure the Indian Civil Service 
who were apprehensive as to their future pros- 
pects, their emoluments and their pensions. In 
fact, it is said, it was a recruiting speech and 
the speaker had in his eye « special audience 
-and had forgotten that much larger audience 


which had as great an interest in it. The 
distinguished services tendered by the Indian 


Civil Service have mever been ignored by 
thoughtinl Indians and their high efficiency as 
administrators has always received full recogni- 
tion. In the speeches made in the Legislative 
Assembly on Mr. Jumnadas Dwarka Das’ 
motion for the Indianisation of the Services it 
Was made perfectly clear that there was no 
desire to exclude the English element from the 
Services, nor was so much as a hint given of 
any reptidiation of existing covenants between 
the Services and the Secretary of State. But if 
the Reforms mean anything at all they mean 
what is distinctly stated in the Declaration of 
August 20, and subsequently endorsed by the 
Government of India Act ror9 and the King’s 


. Proclamation, that there will be an increasing 


association of Indians in every branch of the 
daministration. To be told then of the “'stecl 
of the Civil Service and that it was im- 





frame" 
possible to conceive a period when India could 
dispense with the guidance and assistance of 
some ‘nucleus of British Civil Servants'’ has 
naturally led to the inference being drawn of a 
departure from the policy underlying the an- 
Houncements made and engagements solemnly 


entered into by British statesmen. ‘One institu- 
tion,”’ says the Prime Minister, ‘‘we shall no 
interfere with and that is the English Civil 
Service."” Then, pray, how is the increasing 


‘association of Indians in every branch of the ad- 
ministration to be carried out? 
‘allowance for this speech, it would be futile to 


Making every 


deny that it has aggravated the already existing 


distrust of Englishmen. 


Then there is the statement that the Re- 
forms are no more than a mere experiment. 
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The Viceroy took some pains to demonstrate 
that there was no impropriety in the use of this 
word, which in fact was used by Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Sinha in course of the Reforms Debate 
in Parliament. In the Government of India 
Act there are certain conditions laid down how 
the Reforms are to be put in operation, especially 
as regards the time and the stages of advance 
from one step to another. Technically, there- 
fore, there may not be a misapplication of the 
word experiment, but as the London Times 
forcibly points ont the Reforms cannot be put 
in the category of an experiment, for they are 
the settled law of the land. But the sting lies 
in the threat that they can be taken away by 
the hand that gave them. Anyhow the infnite- 
sinal amount of good this phrase was likely to 
achieve bears no proportion to the harm it has 
actually produced. From the point of view of 
sentiment its use is much to be regretted. For 
it places Englishmen in a very invidious posi- 
tion. The bases of British rule is its high 
character. The sincerity of English statesmen 
ought to be beyond reproach. Their word 
ought to be as good as a bond. No doubt the 
Prime Minister has through the Viceroy dis- 
claimed any desire to depart from the policy 
announced in the formal declarations and His 
Majesty's Proclamations, but all the same he 
has by no means succeeded in dissipating the 
distrust that has been aroused. Perhaps the 
Indians are over-suspicious, but it would have 
been an act of wise statesmanship to have 
adopted a conciliatory and not militant attitude. 

And this brings us to the second reason ad- 
vanced by the Viceroy as accountable for Mr. 
Llovd George's speech. It was ‘to utter a note 
of solemn warning to those who after the next 
election might intend to pursue the deliberate 
policy in the legislature of paralysing the acti- 
vities of Government, of rendering it impotent 
and reducing the administration to chaos.’ 
Here we enter into a controversial question of 
great import, which will require to be dealt 
with separately. The scope of this article was 
to give the reasons why Indians distrust the 
English. In the next I propose to show that 
this incident of the pronouncement of the Prime 
Minister has a bright side and can minister to 
our advantage. 





(To be concluded). 
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ENGLAND’S NEWEST AND OLDEST STATE PROBLEMS. 


India and Ireland. 

Of all England's state problems that which 
is called the ‘‘Irish Question” is the oldest, the 
most complex, the bitterest and the most 
perverse. The Indian problem has been in 
existence for only about one hundred and fifty 
years; while the various aspects of the Irish 
Question, military, political, religious and 
economical, have harassed and baffled English 
statesmanship for cight long centuries, beginning 
from the times of the Ghori dynasty in India 
and the raising of the Kuth Minar. Ireland is 
sixty niles from England; India is more than a 
hundred times farther away. India is sixty 
times larger than Ireland, with a population 
eighty times greater. Yet, notwithstanding 
these differences In mere size, there is a good 

deal of similarity in the political relations 
~ between these two countries and England. 

Reing geographically so close to each other, 
it might be expected that some intimate 
relationship should exist between England and 
Ireland: but the historical fact remains that 
the connection between them has always been 
an ill-assorted and tempestuous union. The 
Kelt and the Anglo Saxon are as different from 
each other as the Mongol is from the Slav, or 
the Bengali from the Rajput. In language, 
physique and mentality, as well as in their 
origins and instincts, there have always been 
the most profound divergencies between them. 
And these differences became accentuated by 
their political relations. A glance back into 
Insh history will show us how this came about. 

In the first century of the Christian Era, the 
Romans conquered Britain, but they did not 
attempt to invade Ireland. Thus Ireland lost 
the advantages of that civilisation which the 
Romans spread over Western Europe at the 
time. The tribal system prevailed among the 
Irish long after it had become extinct in Eng- 
land. This system was based on self-governing 
septs, or clans, and a common ownership of the 
land, such as existed until quite recently in 
Russia, as the mir. The sent was held loosely 
torcther by bonds of spiritual, linguistic and 
legal unity, material though not administrative. 
This system embodied a very primitive concep- 
tion of the State, and a view of landed property 


which was diametrically opposed to the nature — 
of these ideas as introduced into England by 





Oman jurisprudence. 

When Anglo-Saxons, Danes and Normans 
came, in turn, to conquer and rule in England, 
they did not force new codes of law on the 
people they conquered; and during the first 
twelve centuries of the Christian Era the Roman 
Code was practically the law of the land. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century 
there were five powerful chieftains m Ireland, 


and each of them had given himself the title 


of King. One of these, Dermot, King of 
Leinster (the eastern province of Ireland), 


quarrelled with the others, who drove him out 
of the country. He came to England; and the 
King of England, (Henry IT), permitted some 
adventurous Anglo-Norman Knights to restore 
Dermot to his province, on the condition that 
he would acknowledge Henry as his feudal 
lord. They were successful, and they acquired 
lands in the province of Leinster. Now if 
this invasion had gone no further just then, it 
is very probable that a peaceful penetration of 
Ireland by the English would have been carmed 
out in such a manner as to cause no had blood 
or bitter feelings on cither side. But the 
English King was not satisfied with a small 





tract in the east of Ireland; he wished to possess 


the whole of the island. So he first secured 
the sanction of the Pope at Rome for his 
invasion of Ireland; then he sent armies to 
conquer the country. After some years of 
fichting, slaughtering and massacre, about one- 
fifth of the island acknowledged the supremacy 
of the English King, who appointed one of his 
sons, John, as the first Irish Viceroy. Tt was 
an‘ominous beginning; for this same John 
was afterwards the worst King in English 
history. 

From the moment the Anglo-Normans had 


conquered what they called the Pale, in Ire-. 


land, and settled there, a stubborn and lasting 
conflict arose between fendalism and tribalism; 
between the English interest and the Irish 
people; between the conquerors and the natives 
of the soil. It would have been much better 
for both parties if they had been pagans and 
heathens; but unfortunately they were Chris- 





, who had fost all the virtues, while still 
retaining the ferocity; treachery and cruelty, of 
the savage. 
hy The English ‘(Christian has always had the 
tat * characteristic of believing that what 
Fbitabile and right for him, whether politi- 
cally, spiritually or temporally, must necessarily 

he not enly good, but the best possible for all 

“other members of the human tace, no matter 
‘who or where. So when, four centuries after 
‘the first Anglo-Norman invasion, the English 
‘people thought it right to change their religioms 
“belief, and adopted a new form of Christianity, 
vealed the Reformation, they thought it only 
wight that the Irish people should adopt it, too. 
Bat the Irish are by nature the most obstinate 
“comservatives in the world; and, in addition *o 
‘this, they considered that they ‘ought to be at 
Teast permitted to call their souls their own, 
and to choose their own way of worshipping 
their Creator even when such form of worship 
had become unfoshionable in England. 50, in 
an evil moment for them, they positively refused 
 folaccept the doctrines of the Reformation, and 
they adhered to their old faith. This they did 
Without any ostentation, hostility, or show of 
disrespect ; they did not even remind England 
that it it was she and her Eing who first induced 
— ‘them to embrace the doctrines of the Church to 
| which they ‘belonged. It was then that 
England committed the mistake which remains 
the greatest, the most stupid, and the hlackest 
blot im the pages of her history. She resolved 
+0 compel by force the Insh Roman Catholics 
te become English Protestants. If they refused 
6 cliange their religion at her behest, she 
decided to deprive them of-all civil and political 

“ ‘rights. They persisted in their refusal; and 
_ then, in addition to the proscription and 
"penalization of their creed, they were ousted 
from the ownership of the sai}, and their places 
were taken by English courtiers, jobbers and 

, ” specitlators. The change of ownership took 
“piuce principally in the north (Ulster) and east 

. ‘of Treland; the great majority ¢n the south and 
west were ‘still Trish Roman Catholics, of whom 

_ not more than three per cent spoke or tunder- 
: “stood the Tinglish language, in which only the 

| doctrines of of the new faith were expotnded to 
those of them that cared to hear it. All this 
time, ‘Ireland was supposed to be governed by 
Wt iceroys: appointed by the King of England. 
‘There was no time limit to their tenure of 
office. If they proved entirely devoted to the 









English interest, they were allowed to continue 
it office ns long as they wished to hold it. But 
if they showed any disposition to treat the 
Irish people with justice and humanity, they 
were promptly recalled, and tight ‘consider 
themselves lucky if their head remained 

their shoulders. This: will explain ake some 
public characters whose names are held im 
grateful remembrance in Irish history are 
painted as black as possible by English histe- 
rians. Richard, Duke of Vork, was not only 
just and fair to the Irish, but he also added to 
this offence that of allowing one of his sons to 
marry an Irish lady. (From the issue of this 
marriage the present English Royal Family 
traces descent.) This just and upright gentle 
man was beheaded, under circumstances of the 
most refined cruelty, at Wakefield. Another 
Viceroy, Sir John Perrot, was actually accused 
of the entme of showing todo much favour to the 
Trish. He was recalled to London, tned, con- 
demned and executed. When the English 4, 
Crown passed from the Royal House of Tudor 
to that of Stuart, and Charles I ascended the 
throne, the Earl of Strafford was appointed 
Viceroy. He made enemies of the most power- 
ful of the English settlers in Ireland, for « 
reason similar to that by which the Marquis of 
Ripon offended the Anglo-Indian community 
some thirty years ago. His poptilarity with 
the Irish caused him to be hated by the | tf 
He was called to London; accused of ABBE. 
and misdemesnours, condemnad and executed. 
And still the Irish people did not forsake their 
loyalty. to the House of Stuart. | 

Tn 1650, the English thought it better to 
change their Kingdom imto a republic; chodsing 
as their President a successful brewer, in place 
of the Stuart King, whom they beheaded. 
They had suddenly discovered that Repwhli- 
canism was the most perfect form of fovern- 
ment; so they determined that it would be also 
suitable for the monarchist Irish and Scots. 
The Eelts objected. But well-equipped and 
well-led English Armies soon compelled the 
Trish and Seotch Rovalists—or what was left 
of them after defeat, slaughter and massacre— 
to change their political creed, and for ten years 
they remamed Republicans. 

Then England changed her mind again; 
she became a model loval monarchy; and 
so intense was her loyalty that it could not 
cven let the dead rest in the grave; for thea 
buried body of the great brewer was dug ng 
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and hanged on a public gallows. But this new 
paroxysm of loyalty did not last long. A few 
wealthy, influential English families fownd 
fault with their lawful Stuart King. They 
decided that England would be much better 
ruled by a Dutchman, whom they (selected. 
So they kicked out their own King, and put the 
Dutchman on the English throne. 

Now the Irish Royalists, and many of the 
descendants of the old Angle-Norman families 
in Ireland could not understand this; and they 
said to the English, ‘You can have the Dutch- 
man or anybody that pleases you, for your 
King; but we prefer our own lawful King.” 
To which the Englisih replied: ‘You shall have 
whatever King, whatever form of government, 
or whatever religion we think is good for us; 
and if you still refuse to follow our example, 
we shall destroy you and your country.” 
Notwathstanding this fair warning, the Irish 
fought for the Stuart Eing. But they were 
defeated; and what happened to them was even 
worse than what they were led to expect. 

Tt is indeed a terrible history of eight cen- 
turies of wars and rebellions waged, on either 
side, with the most savage fury; a history of 
sickening slaughterings, confiscations and 
banishments; of religious persecutions that 
assumed the peculiarly revolting form of the 
persecution of the vast majority of the natives 
of the soil by a small alien oligarchy maintained 
by foreign arms; of the deliberate strangling of 
Irish industries in the interests of England; of 
the bitterest antagonism of racial and religious 
strife exploited in the struggle for the land; of 
famines and evictions and the constant drain of 
emigration; of the iniquities of the land tenure 
system: of oppression born of contempt and 
nurtured in a long unfettered use of power; of 
the bitterness of dispossession groaning under 
a miass of calculated iniquity; and of statesman- 
ship, narrow and callous, rarely influenced by 
feelings of humanity, and never daring to be 
just. This is history; but we are grateful in 
acknowledging that it is now ancient history. 
Tn seven years to come it will be the full century 
since the great heart of England began to tum 
to the grievances of Ireland; and English 
Statesmen resolved to repair the mistakes of 
their predecessors. In the year 1820, the Irish 
Roman Catholics were admitted to the vote; 
later on, tithes were abolished; the English Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland was disestablished; 
local government was made over to popularly 
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elected bodies; State aid was given to agricul- 
ture; the Irish landlords were bought ont and 
the tenants of former vears became owners of 
the soil. These are some of the measures by 
which the English Statesmen of to-day has gone 
a long way towards redeeming the past. 


Still there was much left to be desired before _ 


Ireland got her New Constitution, a year ago. 
For example; a taxation Commission appointed 
for the purpose of comparing the taxable capa- 
city of Ireland with that of Great Britain dis- 
covered that Ireland had been for a great number 
of vears paying three millions sterling, annu- 
ally, more than she should have paid. (The 
Commission consisted of English and Scotch 
economists.) And the worst of this was that the 
British Imperial Exchequer was all the time 
losing money by Ireland. 

This loss was caused—a fact which will be 
easily understood in India—by the maintenance 
of a huge and unnecessary bureaticracy, extra- 
vagant, ignorant, careless and wasteful. The 
members of this body were wholly out of 
sympathy with nine-tenths of the Irish people. 
And it must be noted here that India has been 
far better off than Ireland in this respect. 
There was never any system by which the best 
men and the men of highest ability were selected 
for the Irish Civil Service. You in India have 
had the cream of British intellect and scholar- 
ship, while the Irish have had to put up with 
the dregs and the very offal of the same; re- 
presented by the sons of influential but im- 
poverished families, the failures in every other 
walk of life. Some of your Indian Civil 
Servants have not only been, intellectually and 
morally, the ornaments of their own service, 
but the pride of the British race. 
has ever had greater or more noble names 
on its roll than those of Brian Hodgson, John 
Lawrence, Alfred Lyall, Anthony Macdonnel, 
Denzil Ibbetson, Charles Roc, Edward O’Brien, 
and many more I could mention; while there ts 
not one single name connected with the Irish 
Civil Service worth quoting or remembering. 

The Government from which Ireland had so 
long suffered became notorious as the “'Tynblin 
Castle’ system; and this was a most amazing 
medley of overmanned, overlapping boards; the 
nearest approach to which, in India, is your 
Military Department; stagnant and unsavoury 
with all the vices, bitt none of the mechanical 
efficiency, of a bureaticracy; 
example of all that is perverse, incompetent afd 


No body of 


a disgraceful 






before; just as if a pedantic bebu might say 





—e ising in any govern ti “1 t. No bureau. | AE 
cracy in Atty State, ancient or modern, in the that the great Emperor Akbar, the scholarly 


story of the world, could have been more 
utterly divorced from syinpathies and confidence 
of the people than was that which flourished in 
Dublin Castle. It was the Stronghold of a 
i Smal] and mean minority, swarming with place- 


amd refined Shah Jahan, were not Indian rulers, 
but Mongols and Tartars. The Inish people 
and the Indian people were in the Empire, but 
not of it. Its great glories did not thrill them ; 
they honored the memory of Red Hugh O'Neill, 
or Shivajee, far hizher than that of Marlborough 
or Nelson. They certainly did not wish the 
Empire well, for they were never given a fair 
chance of wishing it well. They could not help 
seeing and noting that all over the world the 
most diverse races had been reconciled to 
British mile, had proved loyal to the British flag, 
had the fullest confidence in the justice and 
honesty of British Statesmanship, and felt them- 
selves uplifted by a sentiment of brotherhood 
and kinship in a great Imperial Community. 
But Ireland and India stood apart; distrustful, 
disaffected, and sullen. 


Now what were the causes of this anomaly? 


qen and Parasites, impenetrable to any broad 
ideas of Trish requirements, uncontrolled by the 
Parliament in London, or by any representative 
‘and responsible body, in Ireland or anywhere 
else. There were no merits that it possessed, 
“and no foults that it lacked. 

: The supreme defect of the English Govern- 
Ment in Ireland was similar to that so deeply 
felt also in India: it failed to win the trust, 
‘geod will and co-operation of the people, So 

Mauch was this the case that throurhout — the 
_ onntry no man who was suspected of favouring 

it had the remotest chance of being elected to 
_ the Imperial Parliament. 


1 _Then ‘at last there arose the best type of Tt is the duty of any tnprejudiced inquirer, 
‘British Statesmen, generous, broad-minded interested in the welfare of the British Empire, 


and deep thinking, who began to learn that 
tintil the majority of the Trish people were made 
fo feel that they had control over their own 
destinies, and a shaping hand in their own form 
_ Of government: tntil they were made conscious 
of a harmony between Irish sentiment, instincts 
and responsibility and the actual work of Trish 
aiministration, Ireland would never be cone 
tented ; would never be to the British Empire 
‘Stything but a source of embarrassment and 
_Aind here again comes parallel between 
Ireland and India; but only for those who can 
‘Scemore than they are looking at, and muuch 


to ask himself this question and to think out the 
correct answer. Was there anything in the 
system of rovernment employed by England, 
in Treland and India, that was: different from 
the system which obtained in the rest of the 
Empire? I do not offer this problem for soln- 
tion to those hopelessly jinane and trucnlent 
disputants who yell: “We gained India by the 
sword and it can only be miled by the sword :"" 
no more than I should stop to argue with the 
man who tries to persuade me that London js 
riled by a few hundred nolicemen. 

To get the correct solution our Inquirer 
would find that everywhere. except in. Treland 


morte than they read. 

__ The contrast between the manner in which, 
on the one hand, Ireland and India were 
treated, and in which, on the other hand, 
eértain dominions of the British Empire were 
granted the boon of self-determination in the 
fullest Mmeastire, must have been very humiliat- 
ing for any honest and unprejudiced English- 
man to contemplate. The Irish people and the 
Indian people had no sense of pride in the huge 
fabric of government they helped to build wp. 
If they mentioned Wellington, Gongh, Nichol- 
‘son, Roberts or Kitchener, as Irishinen, they 
Were sharply corrected, and informed, in a lofty 
‘Manner, that these great Military heroes were 
‘not Irish, but English: since their forefathers 
‘had gone from England to Treland centuries 









and India, it has been the policy of England to 
trust the people, to take political freedom and 
the utmost play of local opinion as the watch- 
words of Imperial rile, and to Place self- 
fFovernment and self-determination in the Very 
forefront of her administrative system. 
he would be perfectly correct in concluding 
that it was the failure to apply this policy to 
Ireland and India which has been at the root 
of all the political troubles in these two sections 
of the Empire. He would have been justified 
in addressing England in these terms: Do in 
Ireland and India what vou have done in 
Canada, Australia and South Africa; trust that 
sound principle of government which has never 
yet failed you, and never will: make ip your 
mind that there is just as much human nature 





in Treland and India as anywhere else; that 
repression, no matter how well camouflaged, 
spells reaction; that coercion, or even the mere 
suspicion of it, breeds’ resentment, antipathy 
and disloyalty; and, above all else, that self- 
government is the sole and only remedy which 
will produce in Ireland and India, as it has 
produced in your other Dominions, the concord, 
fnendship and strength which are the frst- 

In the absence of self-government nothing 
in Ireland was normal, and everything in the 
administration of India was an anachronism; 
three hundred millions of the human race beng 
tuled by an office-holding artificial aristocracy 
of strangers, in the first decades of the twentieth 
century ! 

It must be clearly stated here that it is 
neither meant nor insinuated that either Ireland 
or India was sulfering from actual oppression 
or wilful injustice, The grievances agamst 
England were spiritual, not material; still they 
were none the less real, The lack of sympathy 
between rulers and tuled cut far deeper into 
the popular consciousness than any administra- 
tive extravagances, injustice, or over-taxation 
would have done. It cannot be denied that 
the British spirit was repugnant to the great 
majority of the Irish and Indian peoples, while 
the Irish spirit and the Indian mentality 
were incomprehensible to the great majority of 
Englishmen; and the saddest thing of all was 
that the gulf between Enpland and these 
peoples seemed never so impassable as when 
England was most intent on doing justice to 

A great defect of the old system was that 
it destroyed all sense of responsibility; it encou- 
raged the Indian and Irish peoples to rely 
upon external agencies instead of upon their 
own exertions; it permitted, nay, invited them 
to throw upon anybody and everybody but 
themselves the blame for their moral and 
material shortcomings. They might well com- 
plain that they had been taught to forget that 
the ultimate regeneration of any people depends 
entirely on their own practical efforts in their 
own country. They became so absorbed in the 
contemplation of all that England was going 
to do for them that they completely overlooked 
their primary duty of doing something for 
themselves. The result of this mode of thought 
was almost a hopeless stagnation; a slow but 
certam drifting back to the dark ages. For- 
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tunately, this retrogression has been steppe 
by the New Constitutions, which now give the 
people what they never had before: not only 
a free hand but also practical and experienced 
assistance in shaping their own destiny and 
development. This cannot and will not fail to 
arouse in them a fresh and lively interest in 
their native land; and, in the long mm, not only 
to unite them m bends of union with ther 
fellow-countrymen, irrespective of creed, caste, 
or class, but also to unite them more closely to 
the British Empire, by ties of mutual helpful- 
ness and sympathy, far, far stronger and more 
enduring than the tmmatural, the bitterly-hated 
and the poisonous bonds which joined them 
before. 

In order that this happy result may be 
attained as speedily as is compatible with the 
obstacles which red tape throws in the way of 
all desirable reform, a better and more correct 
knowledge of the Indian people should be 
taught in English centres of education; and on 
the other hand, the people of India should be 
given to understand that all Englishmen are 
not quite like the officials and soldiers whom 
they may have met and in whom their know- 
ledge of India is limited, yi. 

But it is a strange and melancholy fact that 
there is not to be found in any school or college 
in the British Empire, a true, well-written, 
correct and wnprejudiced History of India or 
History of Ireland. There are plenty of so- 
called ‘‘histories'’ of these countries; bitt,; as a 
rule, they are nothing more than carefully-con- 
cocted masses of misrepresentation, distortion, 
special pleading and falsehood. Among these 
works, a certain History, written by a retired 
Indian official, stands out as might the bronze 
head of a Caesar among the flabby and vacant 
masks of obscure criminals in a chamber of 
horrors. The author of this work wrote 
strictly to order: those who ventured to differ 
from his statements were, like Mrs. Micawber's 
relations as described by her immortal spouse: 
“In the agprepate impertinent snobs and in 
detail unmitigated roffians."* The publication 
of his book cost him nothing; it was not 
history, but propaganda; his business was to 
make black white and white black; and, even 
had he known it, he could not have afforded to 
tell the truth. 

The histories of Ireland which have appeared 
in English are a disgrace to the invention of 
printing. The point of view of the English 










le of all violations: of 
— - yes ‘and Sita, in Cork or Limerick: 
hosiery while Koscuiszko, Kossuth, Garibaldi, 
stonewall Jackson and Robert E, Lee were 
lemi-gods, and—tlike Mrs. Sqneers—‘next 
‘door but one to archangels,'’’ men like Lord 
: iy | FitzGerald, O'Connell, Smith O'Brien 
‘(of whom Thackeray fell foul with such brutal 
_ and | clumsy ferocity), John Mitchell, and 
FaKichael Davitt were scoundrels of the blackest 
and deepest dye, for whom the hanging, 
drawing and quartering, which some of them 
‘were condemned to suffer, was far too gentle 
: ind merciful. 

“The Trish writers of Anglo-Irish history are 
worse; and they seem to know of nothing in 
the history of England but her injustices and 
emtelties to Ireland. Such writers are worse 
than wseless, The best history of Ireland, in 
English, has been written by a lady, Mrs. J. B. 
Green; and the most reliable history of India by 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler 

With regard to ‘the question of nationality, 
there are: some English writers who have not 
iresitated to lay it down that there is no such 
thing in existence as an Irish nation, and that 
there are no Irish people in Ireland. If it 
suited them to do so, they could also prove that 
‘there are no French people in France, ‘nor 
"Chinese in China. They would not be worth 
teferring to here if they did not sometimes 
_apply their specious sophistry to try to prove 
that there is no such thing in India as an Indian 
people or Indian nation. But it will be invari- 














ably found that these hack writers are the tools 
or successors of those who have long feared the 
birth of an Indian nation. Their offence is 
hike that of those wretched criminal quacks 
who make their livelihood by preventing new 
life from coming into the world. 


The days of such criminals are numbered, 
their occupation is gone. They well know that 
good understanding and mutual ‘toleration 
between Engiand and India, which will natu- 
rally follow a correct knowledge of each other's 
opinions, feelings and sentiments, will not only 
render the existence of political feticides 
unnecessary, but will look upon them and deal 
with them os the most mischievous public 
mualefactors. 


There is no reason whatever why Ireland 
and India should not now become, in reality, 
what they have been often poetically designated 
In complimentary sentiment and flashy oratory : 
the brightest gems in the British Imperial crown, 


That there are troubles and difficulties aliead 
before they have quite settled down to the 
work of efficient self-government is only what 
they must expect. It is an old story. When 
the Prince of Peace adjured the evil spirits to 
come out of the man possessed, they did not 
do so before they had “rent him sore so that 
he was a5 one dead.’’ In the same way, the 
evil spirits of absolutism, repression, arbitrary 
sway, vested interests and racial antagonism, 
are certain to take advantage of every opportu- 
nity to deprive of legal force and efficacy the 
best efforts of our British, Indian, and Irish 
Statesmen, in the interests of ‘good will, 
harmony, prosperity and peace. 
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By Mr. J. N. Caanprt 


It was forty years ago and the Crescent and 
the Star was still floating over Salonica, that a 
petty official in the Salonica Customs Office died, 
leaving a small daughter and an infant son, to 
the care of his young wife, ‘The daughter grew 
up and marred according to the ‘Turkish 
custom. The widow wished to send her son 
to a mosque-school and fit him for the career of 
a hoja. But the boy's ambitions Iny dsewhere. 
He was fascinated by the uniforms of the army 
| Ss who walked about the streets of Salonica, 
In time he passed the preliminary tests and 
joined the Military Preparatory School at 
Salonica, There the mathematics teacher 
became so fond of this soft boy, that he left off 
calling him by the given name Mustapha, and 
dubbed him ‘Kemal’, a Turkish word meaning 
fightness. Little did he dream that his favourite 
pupil was one day going to justify the title 
bestowed on him in his younger days. 

For the first twenty-cight years of Kemal’s 
life, Abdul Hamid II, loomed above his head 
like Damocles’ sword, teady to fall at any time. 
Abdul Hamid was a despot of despots. His 
absolutism has hitherto been unstirpassed, in 
the world’s history, At a time, when convul- 
sions were besetting Europe, when in the clouds 
of revolution, crowned heads were disappearing 
from the European stage, Turkey which is on 
the fringe of the rebel countries remained un- 
touched. Why? Abdul Hamid like all absolu- 
tists kept on a spy system—a system of espion- 
age superior even to the much-detested Russian. 
Its organisation was so thorough and its working 
shrouded in the utmast mystery, that whether 
Ottoman subjects were aware of it is doubtful. 
These spies spotted with mathematical precision 
dangerous men and removed them as swiftly and 
Silently, as the krypiela or the secret police of 
Sparta did away with the abnormal characters 
among the helots, from this world. No Turk 
who Was suspected of having heard of the French 
Revolution, was suffered to remain in the land. 
Such was the Sultan's rule. But these measures 
could not keep democratic ideas out of the 
capital but they served to keep them under 
ground, In acountry where the best brains are 
diverted to the army, it is but natural, that 








these ‘revolutionary doctrines’ should find a — 
rich soil in the mentality of the military. On 
the suriace, the Turkish army continned to be 
a splendid military organism, but beneath, it was 
in a fenment of forbidden political ideas, The 
repressive Measures gave an impetus to the 
establishment of secret societies. They spread 
with alarming rapidity among the soldiers, who 
formed the bulk of the educated in _ Turkey. 
The secret “Society of Liberty’ was established 
by the students of the War Academy, whilst the 
pupils of the. Military College of Medicine, 
formed the ‘Society of Progress’. Both of them 
were Premature, for Abdul Hamid was still on 
the throne, ruling the land with his naked mailed 
fist, 

Hardly bad Mustapha reached the § thoul: at 
Monastir, before his mind became tainted 












political ideas. A copy of Kemal Bey's 2 
illustrious dramatist—proscribed play “‘Watan’ 
(The Fatherland) fell into his hands. Abdul 
Hamid had caused every known copy in 
existence to be burnt. He took a good care 
to exile his subjects who were believed to have 
read the play, He drove away its author, in 
spite of his high place in Modern Turkish Liters- 
ture to England. But ‘Watan’ inspired Kemal, 
gave him the first ideas of democratic govern- 
ment and above all made him a hitter opponent 
of the Sultan, at-a time when Abdul Hamid was 
at the zenith of his power. 

From the War Academy Kemal graduated at 
the age of twenty-two, as a liectenant into the 
anny. No Sooner wes he out of colleze than he 
engaged a small apartment in the Stambonl sec- 
tion of the city, to serve as headquarters for the 
secret ‘Society of Liberty’. He permitted an 
acquaintance who represented himself as pennt- 
less to sleep there during the night, The acqtain- 
tance Whom Kemal so wholeheartedly trusted 
turned out to be a spy. The young lieutenant 
was thus involyed scriously. He was arreste 
and taken to Vildiskicsk, where be was PED 
interrogated. For three months, on the orders of 
the Minister of Police, he was confined in a narrow 
cell, when the customary sentence of exile—the 
ustial ee for a amen eres Rensettoras 














tk Sscis, to captain a cavalry band. 
‘But » Kesnal’s enthusiasm was uot to be stified. 
ot ganized in Syria branches of the Society 








‘of Viberty. The restless energy of Kemal tried 
_ to find other outlets for her flow. Moreover, he 
“Waiited to be on the other side of Turkey, where 
Ti caetveped easily keep himself in touch with the 
‘polites of the world, which was impossible i in 
| the isolated and uninhabited desert regions of 
Syria. First he escaped to Alexandria, from 
where he reached Salonica, and worked at the 
latter place incognito for four months, before his 
Presence was discovered by the authorities. 
| Mistapha was sent back to his post, where he 
i ‘remained, till there occurred a change of War 
Ministers, when he transferred himself again to 
, aac: Back in Salonica the two 
letie erged into one—the “‘Commiuttee 
of ‘Union and Progress’: and then the European 
Saned took terrific turn, from which the Near 
East has mot even now recovered. 
Britain which hitherto supported the Sultan 
deserted him and concluded a treaty with 
his enemy Russian in «m907. This was the 
H iL, immediate cause which drove the Turks. to 
| rebellion i mioo8. Abdul Hamid was dethroned, 
‘But next year he made an attempt to recover 
his” Ipst position and when the counter-revolu- 
tion’ failed how he was literally dragged from 
; the heights of Gallipoli, to the dungeons of 











_ ‘Salonica, isa wellknown story, ‘The Committee 


of Union and Progress, assumed the government 
of the country, though only in name. The de 
facto Tiler of Turkey was Enver Pasha. He 
- Succeeded, in the full sense of the term, Abdul 
Hamid. It was now that Mustapha, bitterly 
disappointed in his hopes, broke into a sudden 
rsa quarrel with Enver, which tTemains 
‘to this day. Shortly after, he withdrew from 
politics. ‘For the next few years his life was 
baa of a wanderer, Frequently he was trans- 
ferred from his regiment, until on the out- 
‘break ‘of war with Italy he was definitely 
placed to command the forces at Tripoli. 
- When the Balkans were ablaze he was 
sd in charze of the Straits, Already 

This marvellous military abilities were asserting 
themselves and by this time he head so well 
studied the psychology of a soldier, that he not 
_ only made himeelf to be feared and obeyed, but 
‘also made himself popular. An Italian writing 
about his powers of understanding human 
“nature eaves that he can only be compared to 
leon. Just before Turkey took sides with 
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THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


Germany in the recent world conflict Rema 
was an attache at Sofia, When he heard the 


news, he threw up his post and returned to 


Constantinople. But his presence in the capital 
was fraught with the gravest danger 

popular both amoug the common folls and the 
army and a bitter opponent of Enver, He was 
also suspected nightly—as later events will show 
—of having friendly feelings towards the Allies. 
Speedily he was despatched at the head of the 
toth Division to guard the marrow waters. 
Soon his military powers and the unvarying 
luck with which he is credited found him at the 
head of the whole Turco-German forces of the 
Peninsula, His victory at Anaforta, where he 
bent back the Allies, is as brilliant an achteve- 
ment in his military career, as his recent comgucst 
of Smyrna. It at once mine him a hero in 
Germany, but his own countrymen were ignorant 
of his triumphs at the time. In the Year Book 
of the Committee of Union and Progress ol 1917 
the story of Kemal's successes was told. Two 
years later the Constantinople papers bezan to 
print it. Even the first few chapters recounting 
his glorious deeds were enough to make the 
Enver realizing the harm of which be was 
unwillingly the cause at once suppressed them 
atul caused the copies of the Year Book to be 
destroyed. Von Sanders, the German Com- 

mander was also seriously perturbed. Both of 
them devised measures to put Kemal out of thetr 
way. As soon as the Allies had evacuated the 
straits, he was sent to the Eastern Front, to 
co-operate with Falkenhayen. But he speedily 
came into conflict with his companion over a 
plan to recapture Baghdad. He resigned his 
post, returned to Alleppo and from there sent a- 
telegram explaining his position. In a memor- 
able statement he exposed the hypocritical Ger- 
man methods and showed how the central pow- 
ers were doomed to failure, in which event, he 
clearly showed how their country would fare 
very badly. 

Enver, who was intoxicated with Kultur 
had no ears for Kemal’s warnings. Instead of 
heeding to the sound advice of his subordinate, 
he disgraced him by making him a companion 
of the Crown Prince (later the Sultan) who was 
then on a tour in Germany. A year passed by. 
Ghazi Mustapha’s prophetic nutterings were 
gradually being fulfilled. The Allies were. 
steadily gaining pround. Enver now recalled 
him and gave him the command over Palestine. 











But it was too late for Allenby had already 
broken through. The Turkish armies instead of 
retreating in confusion and disorder fell back 
in an orderly manner, doubtless due to the 
abilities of their general. They stopped at 
Adana, where a cipher telegram imformed them, 
that Raouf Bey was on his way to conclude an 
armistice with Britain. 

Mustapha Kemal, now practically deprived of 
his post, returned to Constantinople to find the 
city oe chaos. The Committee of Union and 

seress had fled. The feeble Liberal Party 
set ar Damad Ferid Pasha om the throne 
vacated by Enver. The capital had been 
taken r bets eSsi crt of by Allied troops. The 
Turkish Navy had been surrendered under 
the terms of armistice, while the German 
Empire's armies were tapidly disarmed and 
demobilized. ‘The last remnant of hope in some 
Turkish minds regarding Britain's friendship 
towards their couritry was dashed to the ground 
by the latter’s Dispatch to Porte dated March 
oth toro. Henceforth it was not Russia that 
threatened to overwhelm her. Anglo-Hellenism 
tienaced her till a few months ago, when 
tables were turned against the mother of 
European Civilization. Kemal divined in a 
moment the fate of his country under such con- 
ditions. His one ambition from that time was 
to save her. He knew that some of the Allies 
will prevent him in his plans of rerenerating his 
motherland, tf he remained to prosecute them in 
Constantinople, Accordinely, he went to Asia 
Minor with due permission of the War Minister. 
He beran to orpeanise a national party, whith 
will have to be summoned onder the Murdros 
armistice to settle the country's future. Damad 
became alarmed at his activities as they went in 
oppesition to his own personal ambitions. A 
telezram was sent recalling him. Bunt Kemal 
quietly ignored it and was dismissed from his 
post. Eemal was not to be quiefed in such a 
manner. Now Asia Minor was torn by factional 
disputes and dual tnle. The Sultan's Officers 
arrested the rebels and deported them to Malta, 
while Kemalists retorted by drivine their enemies 
forcibly ov: of the land. For a time this con- 
tinued. At the darkest hour in her history, 
Turkey was divided. Butsoon one of the rivals 
gained the unner hand. Mustanha’s efforts to 
build up a patriotic party was not in vain. 
Scores of nationalists, who fled on the famous 
night of March roth, began to return rapidly and 
Mustapha established a national parliament,— 








after bis own heart, at the mud town of Angora, 
a few miles from Constantinople. He aban- 
doned Grand Constantinople as the capital, for he 
wished to be free from altied Shane i 
April 23rd the Grand National Assembl 
and ratified the ‘National Pact’. Where "abdul 
Hamid reigned as Sultan, Ghazi ‘Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha sieceeded as Field Marshal and 
from that memorable day be became the tundis- 
puted ruler of Turkey. 

Demand Ferd Bey lived long enough to see 
the Sevres Treaty, the work of Hellenop | 
But when it eratne apparent: that Sed no 
longer guided the destinies of his country, he 
was dropped. Had the Sevres Treaty been 
accepted, not only would the Ottoman Empire 
itself be a thing of the past, but Turkey itself 
would be nowhere. But the treaty fteelf was 
not abandoned withont a struggle. War now 
began between the dismembered Turkey and 
Greece backed by England, The armies of the 
Hellenes were at one time within 45 miles of 
Angora and for 21 days the Turks were terribly 

omans bravely resiste 
It is indeed a inilitary marvel tion they stistained 
these severe blows, Some day it will be appre 
ciated as one of the historic battles of the world. 
In Kemal's career, ft 1s as brilliant an episode 
as his recent victories. 
The Paris Conference was the result. 














Suge 
estions were placed before Athens, Constantine 
ple and Angora, for a Greco-Turkish armistice, 


pending a peace conference, “ata town ‘to he 
decided woon.’” The Grand Assembly replied 
demanding the evacttation of Asia Minor and the 
integral acceptance of the National Pact as the 
preliminaries for the conference and suggested 
Ismid, at the head of the Sea of Marmora, o5 a 
suitable scene for the meeting. But the con- 
ference was not summoned as the bellicerents 
could not atree. Hostilities were renewed. 
Britain, now-almost openly, assisted Greece. But 
richteousness asserted its superiority once more. 
The recent achievements of the Turkish Field 
Marshal will only be too fresh in the memory 
of the readers. The Turks have succeeded in 
almost gaining every point which they claimed. 

Mustafa Kemal is tall, limp and fair, with 
blue eves, thin lips and a little hard month, all 
suggesting firmness and a grim détermination. 
Sir Ch. Townshend, writing of him, savs 
in the Times “Piercing blue eves, fair 
hair, a diminutive close cropped moustache 
theses are the salient features of Kemal 
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‘that impressed me when I met him face to 
face, at Kenia only a few days ago. He is 
ate obeyed implicitly, his rule an iron one be- 
‘neath a velvet plove.... Kemal ts a close student 









of military history.........is always at work and 
| possess ‘a wonderful grasp of European politics 


THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


and affairs; this is all the more remarkable as. 
his education was purely a military one, at the 
Ecole de Guerre". Another English journalist 
writes of him, ‘He is a man of iron, in a situation 
which would break any man of less durable 
mictal. Kemal is a man who sees things as they 
ate. To me he is one of the hardest and soberest 
leaders in the world to-day." 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS ON MASS EDUCATION 
IN INDIA AND ENGLAND. 


By Mr. EK. G. STVASWAMY, B.A. 


l. Preliminary, 


_ New social forces by colliding with the 
‘excetine institutions, always educate a nation. 





| ‘Comr lexities of modern social life growing in 
proportion to man’s imtellectual advancement 


and a higher standard of living are forcing on 
the state a social policy of producing the effi- 
‘cient citizen. But im the early periods when 
‘fife was more rural and self-sufficient, and- the 
‘duty of the state was only to keep the peace of 
‘the country, religious ideals, economic pros 
—— rity or depression, new currents of thought, 
Gnyasions from outside, the life of a saint, m 
short all movements in socia! life form the 
educational agencies leading to social pra- 
press. ‘The progress of a nation always implies 
resnit of newer forces acting on the existing 
ne itutions and the social life of the nation. 
When these new currents are stronger and 
more energetic, the nation may take to them 
with an avidity which by destroying the older 
order which was serving certain definite pur- 
poses of life, may lead to temporary disorder 
in the socicty. It may take a longer time for 
the nation to assimilate the newer institutions 
to serve all purposes of work, recreation and 
social dealings while the crumbling of the old 
bonds and discipline will set free an amount of 
energy which without its sual scope to act, 



















may take the nation into wrong and vicious 
channels. Progress has been surer by adjust- 
ment than by clash. For, sometimes, absence 
of vigour and a slavish stagnation in the insti- 
titions of a nation may lead te their total des- 
triction on the onset of any energetic wave of 
new thonghts and modes of life. Then dislo- 
cation of normal life and social misery lead to 
the growth of reforming opinions sometimes: 
liberal, sometimes revolutionary, for the extri- 
cation of the society from such a plight. The 
remedy may become worse than the disease, 
for social adjustments are things of growth 
which rarely admit of being created by o 
stroke of the statesman’s pen. So a series of 
social experiments are carried on so that th 
socety may find its normal level. Such con- 
flicts as the above stir the minds of the masses: 
and prove a practical education to them. The 
experience they gain in the period of transi- 
tion becomes fused into their very lives. Both 
the history of England end of India fairly 
iHustrate the truth of the above statements. 





?, Before the Industrial Revolution, 


The English society till the first half of the 
rSth century, though subject to several changes 
in its modes of life and institutions, was mot 
upset or broken up in its social ranks and 
occupations until the the Industrial Revolution. 
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SOCIAL MOVEME 


True, many invasions of foreigners, religious 


movements: and economic developments had 
taken place. “True each of these had left its 


indeliable marks on the life of the nation. But 
the home was not broken, neither the character 
of rural life changed, It was true that the 
‘manorial’ system led to the concentration of 
agricultural holdings under a lord but the 


tenants had their usual enjoyments and gifts 


and plied only the same agricultural life. 
Women spun at their homes. The son obeyed 
the father and received the rudiments of learn- 
ing under the ancestral roof in his heriditary 
calling. The daughter assisted the mother in 
her domestic duties. The feudal system put an 
end to the communal system of holding lands 
thus destroying the freedom of the farmer but 
it was only a half-way house leading to peasant 
proprietorship in the Tudor period. Christia- 
nity refined the life of the people, but instead 
of the worship of stones and trees, and the 
sacrifice of oxen before the altar, newer gods 
and newer obligations were introduced. The 
existing ritual was transformed fo a newer 
system of rittal. The parish priest became 
one among the tural tenants. The Peasant’s 
Reyolt in the rath century was a temporary 
waye of feeling owing to the mse in prices 
and the enclosures for pastures but the country 
settled into peace with the development of 
woollen industry. The Reformation destroyed 
the medieval system of the church but only 
introduced into England a state church with 
its episcopal hierarchy. While in the Refor- 
mation period in Germany the need for the 
iniversal education of the Bible ‘was recog- 
nised, in England under Henry VIII the Bible 
should be read only by the rich men and the 
nobles. Also the canons of 1604 laid down 
that education should be under the church, for 
the propagation of sound doctrines. The 
medieval gilds of merchants and craftsmen 
which jealously watched their mterests were no 
doubt abolished in the Tudor period: but the 
apprentice amone the craftsmen in towns and 
villages did continue. The Renaissance litera- 
ture in England with its display of words 
and imagery, only enriched the folk music and 
lore but never made it extinct. The commerce 
and trade of the 16th and 17th centuries intro- 
duced better costumes and foods, better hous- 
ing and a costlier standard of life but they pave 
no death blow to rural associations or employ- 
ments. The Puritanic period of Cromwell 


NTS IN INDIA AND ENGLAND 


mon life 
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might have entered into the precincts of com-— 
but being short-ltved. could not 
thoroughly change it. Neither the growth af 
a wealthy aristocracy by commerce and trade 
in the early r&th century created any conflict 
between labour and capital as the local ocew- 
pations were undisturbed, 


3, After the Industrial Revolution. 


But a new change, rather a Revolution, 
threatened the whole social fabric in the latter 
half of the 18th century. A big storm was 
gathering from the 16th. The Renaissance had 
introduced a newer system of learning super- 
seding authority and belief and implanting a 
spirit of enquiry by one's own powers of obser- 
vation, experiment and reasoning: ‘The intro- 


duction of the Greek learning led to the study 


of mathematics, physics and chemistry. An 
understanding of the laws of nature and their 
applications to the material improvements of 


daily life led to many inventions and dis-— 


eoveries. The inverition of the steam engine 
revolutionised the methods of industry, From 
t7so06clabour-saving appliances. began fo in- 
crease. The vast eoal and fron fields of 


England provided creat facilities for the mamnfar- 


ture of machinery, With the development of 
machinery larre capitalists began to invest 
their capital for large scale production in huge 
factories. Men, women, and child labour 
began to be exploited for the work. The 
apprentice in the old crafts could not under- 
stand the mannfactnrine processes in a factory. 
A ‘study of drawing, mathematics, applied 
physics and chemistry were essential to wnder- 
stand the processes of mantfacture. The 
introduction of machinery also disturbed the 
social organisation in England. Mitch labour 
was set free withont anv work. ‘The enclosure 
of lands for large farming wnder modern 
methods of agriculture led to the eviction of 
tenants whose lands were bought by the rich 
landlords. ‘Towns began to crow m places 
where the proximity of coal and fron facilitated 
the manufacture of machinery. Hand spin 

and hand weaving could not compete with 
machine labour, Men in domestic industries 
were thrown out of employment. A migra- 
tion began to flow in search of Inbour. Of all 





baggages “‘man is the most difficult baggage. 


to be moved.’"’ And in the new tewns the 
supply of labour was so large that many were 





















chs ‘elke green had 
ie make ited, hard and cold 
ife of “the towns. ‘Neither the amadas deve: 
opments of the wrbhan life for the education 
and d. recreation af Inbour had then grown. 
‘The result was that young children were left 
‘fa the mercy of the town life without the 
discipline of the home, women labour was 
_ overcrowding and factory tebour 


= me itt nse | “many diseases, and the concentra 
Sse of wealth in the hands of the capitalists 
‘Greated that class conflict between capital and 


4. New Ideas of Freedom. 


[ Into this social ferment created by the 
“Industrial Revolution, when labour was sirug- 
‘@ling against the new forces of Machinery, was 
. dt the spirit of independence anid 
‘liberty from France. Thomas Paine wrote on 
the . “RIGHTS OF MAN” in England. Poli- 
ee sine | societies were ceienal on the model of the 


: "The ; ected ats 1ig5- 183 ‘6 was one of enter 
tris s, aid experiments for a new social order 
among the workmen. Tabour tried to organise 
dteelf against the evils of capitalism but the 
State prevented any such association by the 
 Combina laws till 1824, It tried its hands 
ue at political reforms os a cure for social ills and 
pr for tmiversal suffrage, annual parlin- 
ments and yote by ballot. Not understanding 
> constitutional methods of agitation, it began to 
riot and such riots were put down with a strong 
he 1 by the State, Socialism dimly dawned 
tutider the leadership of Robert Owen. Him- 
self a labourer, then a manager of factory, he 
Organised a system of ectication for the work- 
ing class children and a co-operative store ta 
Ply articles of consumption. His  utter- 
ances ushering a new era of co-operative com- 
motive appealed to the imagination ot 
Tsbour. From 1824 Labour began to organise 
itself i in Trade Unions. 
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5. Press and Platform. 


= ‘This dawn of a new democracy against 
canitalism in the economic world, and conser- 
vatism in the political world brought the press 











in the field. Cobett in ‘his. Welty Register 
sounded a note of warning against the im- 
patient rioting of workmen for the redress of 
their wrongs. Cheap literature and news- 
papers were very much in demand . this 
period. The London Journal, -The Family 
Heratd, The Reynolds’ Miscellany were sold by 
‘thousands every week and patronised by factory 
girls, clerks, and apprentices in the back 
streets". Religious, social and political tmeect- 
ings also befan to grow from 1780. 


6. Democracy and the Chorch. 

The same spirit of independence evinced 
itself against the traditional authority of the 
church. The dawn of an awakened mind in 
labour cotld net tolerate the forms and cere- 
monies of the traditional middle class church 
which had no appeal to its class mind. Under 
John Wesley the Bible was preached to the 
masses of people. Psalms and songs were 
written in the popular style which appealed to 
the religous devotion of the labourer. Many 
low classes dissented from the church. 
Preachers were teeruited from the Isbourers. 
Bible study classes were formed. This new 
movement of devotion led to an extension — af 
sympathy for the labouring class. The Eyan- 
gelical and other Religious movements of the 
rSth century began to organise charities and 
schools for them. 





7. Need for Universal Education, 


The evils of industrialism awakened many 
philanthropic gentlemen to ameliorate the hard 
cotlitions of labour by the education of ther 
children. The politicians also thought that the 
best antidete to the mew revolutionary idegs 
was “a pious educaton which inculcates 
obedience to attthority and traditions."" Ten. 
nomists of the two schools of thought—indivi- 
dialists like Adam Smith who believed in 
unrestricted competition and collectivists like 
Robert Owen who believed in the co-operation 
of the workers fer their uplift and advance- 
menut—both alike preached the need for a sys- 
tematic education of labour as a penacea for 
the social evils. The general tone of educa- 
tonal reform lay along religious rather than 
secular, lines. And this new spirit of educa- 
tion exhibited itself in the growth of the 





Suomlay and Adult Schools which are to-day 
ministering a Hberal education and healthy 
recreations for the people im every part of 
Fngtand. 


&. Labour and Liberal Education. 


The industrial and the French Revolutions 
created a yearning in Labour to understand 
scientific, political and economic questions. 
In the early decades of the roth century arose 
the Mechanics’ Institutes attended by labour- 
ers desirous of imbibing the modern sciences. 
The co-operative movement in this period was 
actuated by a real desire to spread educaton 
among its members. It was more idealistic 
then and has not settled down to working out 
its own efficiency. Se the co-operative societies 
supplied the Reading Rooms and the Political 
Clubs for Senate ‘af current topics: Many 
working men began, in the newness of their 
enthusiasm, to combine together for literary 
studies. But the new desire of the early roth 
century could not live on on a sustained manner. 
Much of the work started by Labour as the 
reading rooms and primary education classes were 
taken up by the local authorities. Primary 
education was not diffused ¢ enough to create in 
labour an extensive interest in humane edu- 
eation, ‘The muiversity lectures started for the 
masses of people became dominated by the 
middle class. Gatcate itself became absorbed 
in practical problems of organising itself. Brt 
the spirit has persisted; and to-day Labour by 
its educatonal associations, and with the help 
of the Universities has organised a vast system 
of education through Extension Lectures, 
Tutorial classes, Summer Schools and Working 
Men's Colleges. The demand for educated 
working men is immense. Trade Unions, the 
Labour Party, focal county councils, conpers: 
live socteties, all need men from the labouring 
class trained in political studies who can be 
Safely trusted to work for its amelioration. 











9. Main Feature of the Indian Social 
Movements. 

Much of the educative value of the social 
movements in England lies in the competitive 
struggle for life; this struggle has led to the 
organisation of Labour and its efforts to improve 
its average intelligence and capatity. In India 
many of the social movements are movements 
of adjustment of the various races which began 
ty pour in from times immemorial, and of the 


native tribes who were in different stages of 
development. Tt is a misnomer to say that the. 
Indian society has been unchanging througtt! 
centuries, ever keeping to its hall-marks as 
indelibly fixed by tts ancient law-givers. The 
main problem belore India has been and is the 
creation of social unity amid divergent races, 
Sometimes the movement has been to keep the 
society intact from the intrusion of alien 
customs detrimental to social growth and from 
becoming atroplied by degenerate morals ond 
manners. Sometimes the problem was one of 
assiniilation of foreign ctistoms so as to draw inty' 
the Hindu fold many of these foreigners. The 
authors of the movement, by sheer force of 
persistence and tenacity of will, by their perso- 
nality and zeal, have been able to introduc 
vast changes in the Indian society. The result 
was that these new changes have derenet 
into forms with the death of these leaders: ant’ 
slavish worship and imitation have crept into 
these institutions. Social progress is quickened 
by commuar : iste. and 
followed by the paopis But the ideals they 
Place before the masses may be too high to be 
steadily and consistently practised by them. 
The average capacity which suddenly blossoms 
into extraordinary power under the inspiration 
of such leaders becomes too low in their absence. 
The startling contrast of the capacities of the 
leader and his followers leads to hero-worship 
and generates a slavish mentality which wants 
to achieve things by the efforts of their hero 
rather than by their-own earnest diligence. 
The other method of social progress is the slow- 
moving, slow-working of the masses themselves, 
who under the guidance of noble souls and the 
interaction of life's difficulties, gradually evolve 
themselves and thus acquire habits of self-dis- 
cipline, intelligence and «a -Spirit of ‘social 
brotherhood. It has been given to Engiand to 
shape this average character in the midst of a 
competitive struggie. %It has been the +misfor- 
tune of India te look to great men and admire 
them, ever listening to high ideals of life but 
rarely able to act up to them, for the human 
mind acquires habits of group discipline and 
sacriice by doing things itself step by step 
and irom precendent to precedent. 














10. Period of the Sutras. 


The earliest movement in India for the 
uplift of the masses may be fixed from. the 8th 









or 7th century B.C, when great lawgivers as 
otama Bendicavanel Apastamba, and Vashista 

formulated rules of conduct for dificrent uges of 

aT pT | for different professions. The freedom of 
the Vedic period had degenerated into license. 
~The incoming of the foreigners as the Persians 
created the need to fortify the Hindu customs 
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sage the onrush ‘of the alten Kskneps ire 


sitated a strict code « wi 





habits. The Vatantic lechisal of thoccht which 
aeons aut of the simple communion with Nature, 
laid stress: on simple habits, pure and truthful 
i living and meditation. All these causes tended 
to. the imatiguration ol # greal qwoVedlent fixing 
the ‘rules of conduct and life for the Hindus, 
"These rules have taken such hold over the 
aay that they have become ingrained in the 
Thilian character. Gautama says:—'The howse- 
older who delights in the law should not 
andulge in intoxicating drinks, should not cause 
| ‘@thers to drink, should not sanction the acts of 
those who dunk Ikowing that it results in 
Virisakt 7" Acai he says “meat can never be 
_ obtained without injure living beings and to 
jure living beings does not produce heavenly 
bliss." The dancing and singing of the Vedic 
‘period were put an end to. Girls were to be 
Married early, widow remarriages were stopped. 
Rules of conduct and education were fixed for 
the different professions. This complete train- 
ing of the will, to put down gross passions and 
exercise self-control, to prepare a vast country 
for vegetarian diet: to prohibit ing for 
all, to inculeste virtues of truthfulness and 
‘hospitality —this is one of the greatest revolu- 
i tions Which the world has ever witnessed. 
| Many of these features have become wrought 
‘mito the texture of Indian lie. The easiest 
appeal even to-day to the Indian mind is to 
‘such ideals of simple living. 


li. Buddhism. 


_ The next social movement which has deeply 
affected the mass life in India was the Buddhis- 
tic movement. The Vedic rites had degenera- 
ted to mere external ceremonies for appeasing 
‘different gods and which were exploited by th- 
priestly class for their self-aggrandisement. 
Ontside the Aryan fold there was the large 
gtowing population of various tribes who were 
worshipping tribal deities and leading a low 
life. If any social unity is to evolve, it cannot do 
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so from the Aryan religion which has become tou 
tigid and too wooden. But there were the 
wandering Sannyasins who proclaimed the 
“immanence of God and the solidarity of Man.” 
It was this school that supplied the necessary 
stimulus for the new religion of Buddhism to 
unite all Indians, Aryan and Non-Aryan, m one- 
fold. The new religion of Buddha set -at 
naneht the formal aspects of Hinduism such us 
the rituals, the superiority of the priestly class, 
the caste divisions and idolatory. Buddha gave a 
secular turn to Hinduism. He proclaimed that 
it is not the performance of rites but righteous 
action alone that leads to happiness in this 
world and the next. His doctrine of nonkill- 
ing and brotherhood made the most eflective 
appeal to the masses. Under his chastening 
eserenice various non-Aryan tribes left off their 

cruel and barbarous habits. In the language 
of the people he preached, for then only he 
could convert to the new faith. After him his 
work was continued by the Buddhistic monks 
who propagated the new faith with a missionary 
geal. All this tended towards the creation of a 
single nationality in India. Asoka, the great 
Emperor of the Maghada Empire, embraced 
Boddhism and under his royal patronage the 
new ideas of Buddhism spread throughout the 
Empire. 


12. Neo-Hinduism. 


But Buddhism lapsed into idol worship and 
formal ceremonies as many of the foreigners who 
embraced it, such as the Sakas, the Scythians 
atid the Parthians, adapted it to ther crude 
notions and rituals. From the §rst century 
B.C. Buddhism was on its decline and Hindu- 
ism made a bold bid to include in its fold all 
foreign Buddhists and newcomers into its fold. 
Hinduism had learnt much from Buddhism. It 
assimilated the Buddhistic doctrines to itself. 
While Huddhism was taking to disputations in 
philosophy and fighting in its own camp abont 
the methods of worship, Brahminism elaborated 
its idol worship to a marked degree as to make 
an impression on the incoming foreigners. The 
Puranie stories tepresenting the gods with 
htttman motives. and ambitions made a concrete 
appeal to the minds of the foreigners. Their 
gods were Hinduised and included in the Hindu 
pantheon. As always usual with the new con- 
verts to any religion, these foreigners vied with 
one another in building Hindu temples and 
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patronising the Hrahmins: Cadphises I, tie 
Indo-Scythian Eing of the Punjab, changed 
his name to Vasudeva. Some of the Saks 
Satraps in Guzarat and Central India embraced 
Hinduism. The institution of centre of pil- 
grimage in places sanctified by the incidents 
narrated in the Puranas appealed to the social 
impulse in the mass mind. Temple festivals 
were organised on a grand seale. Social fes- 
tivities were formulated fer the Hindu heuse- 
holder. From the third century A.D. during 
the rule of the Guptas, Brahminism began to 
grow i Into ascendency. Brahmins travelled 
from Kanouj, their prominent centre, to all 
parts of the Northern India to Hinduise the 
non-Aryans, The Huns who were slowly 
settling in our country after a long fight with 
the later Gupta Emperors, became captivated 
by the Puranic Hinduism and were admitted as 
Kshatriyas into the Hindufold. A genealogy 
as the Agnikula, Chandrakuia or Suryakula was 
supplied to them by the Brahmins to be grafted 
to their old traditions. Thus their blank past 
was filled wp. Many non-Aryans im Bengal, 
Hindustan and Guzerat under the attractions 
thrown out by the Brahmins imitated Hindu 
moles of life and became the upper classes in 
the Hindu social system. The basis of caste 
were shifted from race to fictions. To quote 
the words of Pringle Kennedy, “under the attrac- 
tions of the superior Hindu civilisation and the 
teachings Of vagrant Brahmins or ascetics, the 
upper classes separated themselves from the 
lower, imitated Hindu modes of life, assumed 
the status of a caste, were supplied with .a 
mythical genealogy by the Brahmins and were 
recognise a5 an integral part of the same cam- 
munity.” This phase of social awakening 
cannot be better summed up than in the follow- 
ing words of P. Hose. ‘To the lasting honour 
of the Brahmins, be it said, they spread their 
civilising iniinence throughout India. It wes 
they that lifted up the aborigines, taught them 
to lead a settled life, made them more humane, 
ii one word more civilised than they had been 
before. This the Brahmins did, not by brute 
force but by force of character and intellect. 
They penetrated to the remotest South, to the 
North and the East. And wherever they went 
they carried the light of civilisation. Whether 
it be the Dravidian of the South, or the moun- 
tninous tribes of the North their traditions: their 
veer, their dialects, MUSE manners and cus- 
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13. Bakti Movement. 


With the decline of royal patronage from the - 


Sth century A.D., consequent on the break-up 
of the Hindu Empire Brahminism shifted its 
centre of influence from the court to the masses. 
Eulogising its own greatness to the latter to 
compel respect from them, Brahminism again 
narrowed into mere codes of ceremonies which 
they only should initiate. The ancient learning 
became its monoply. Caste divisions became 


marked. The Hindu intellect declined, -But- 


the new religion of Islam introduced into the 
society a freshness of view, aggressive propa- 


ganda—a contrast te the Krahmiinic fortifications 
against the spread of knowledge, and tle spirit 


ef equality and brotherhowd among all those 
who embraced if in contrast to the Brahminic 
claims of superiority; This led to the intros- 
pection of the Hindu mind about its own ideals 
of life as represented in its ancient Jiterature, 
the vast distance between the Vedantic doetrines 
of brotherhood and oneness and tie pedantic 
performance of ceremonies. Saints arose in 
different parts of India to imculcate ideals of 
brotherhood and devotion, 
south who popularised through the | i 
the Sanskrit learning, Dnayana Dey and Barna: 
nand in Maharashtra followed by a series of 
Baktas from low classes, Kabir in Hindustan 
followed by masses of peonle Hindus as well 
as Muhammadans, and whose disciples Tulsidas 
and Surdas wrote the Ramayana for the people, 
exhausting all possibilities of poetic art, and 
Guru Nanak in the Punjab. The movement 
has been called by Ranade as the PROTES- 
TANT MOVEMENT OF INDIA. The saints 
who by popularising the Grace and Mercy of 
the Lord infused new hopes and new ambitions 
into the masses never laid stress om penance or 
performance of ceremonies: Worldiness was 
the character of the movement. Many of these 
saints were marnmed men. Through them 
Kirtans were instituted with all musical accom- 
paniments m fpratse of the Lord Krishna. 
Bhajans were organised with choral music in 
praise of the Lord. The congregational form 
of worship took the place of solitary meditation. 
This movement of Bakti brought into the Hindu 
fold many barbarous tribes who ceased from 
all their frightful sacrifices for the deities and 
took to the worship of Lord Krishna. As the 
movement spread it became more and more 
sensuous, Social festivities and enjoyments in 
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oi teased. Vallabha- 
charya, one of the saints of N. W. India taught 
thi t “tthe Deity was to be worshipped not in 
t ung re , but in costly apparel and choice food, 

r eile in ‘si itude and miortifications but in the 
pleas sasures of society and enjoyments of the 
y wens”. Pi Chaitanya in Bengal preached the 
_ Goctrines } Of Jove and brotheriood and the exis- 
“ogg eof | the divine in all our actions. Tw wo of 


of the saints 


es : S$ and stirs hone and Con- 
hd eit their own powers, as the idea has been 
: st ite ed in them that the Lord helps them in all 
actions. No one is the chosen of God. 
 Niis is Grate sheds on all. The common worship 
ee these saints, common literature as the Rama- 
_ -yaua and the Gita created a national unity in 
the Maharastra. The social fusion created by 
‘the saints i in the 14th and the 15th centuries led 
a te a national aWakening in Maharashtra: the 
Principles of the new faith infused a moral 
rage to dare and to strive. The result was the 
; - political struggle of a united nation to achieve 
7 sWaraj under Sivay’s flag. This national spirit 
led to the growth of the Maharatta Empire, the 
4 immediate predecessor of the British Empire. 
a the Punjab the followers of Guru Nanak and 
: — Guru Govinda became united under the banner 
of Sikhism, the new martial religion which 
abolished caste and believed in a close brother- 
hood. Again it was these Sikhs that fought 
esi the Moghul empire and the British East 

n Company. 


14. Later Vaishnavite Sects. 

We find then from the 17th century vast 
Masses of people in different of India 
adormng several saints. But again the Hindu 
Tass mind lost its freshness, Miraculous 
stories began to grow about these saints. ‘The 
repetition of the mere name of God was con- 
sidered the way to attain salvation. Bhajans, 
‘Kirtans, and Kathas are even to-day having 
their rounds throughout India in praise of these 
saints in the same monotonous mechanical 
method by professional people with audiences 
dozing or enjoying the sensuousness of the 
music. Again the Indian mind reverted hack 
to tts old groove of helplessness and admiration 
for its past. New Vaisnavic sects have arisen 
out of the lower classes, specially in Bengal and 
the United Provinces in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, who influenced by ideas of social 
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betterment for which orthodox Hinduism held 
no prospects followed spiritual Gurus claiming 
descent from medieval samts: There are 
different leaders for the different communities 
who are even to-day respected by the -masses 
and who conduct occasional tours with ths 
pomp and grandeur ef royalty. Some of them 
inculeate moral truths to their flocks. Some 
live on the prestige of their institutions. And 
some lead a life which is the reverse of the 
godly. 


15. Indian Society on the Advent of 
the British. 


What was the character of Indian So- 
ciety during the latter decades of the 18th 
century? Bound down by traditions and 
ceremonies, which had become wrought in- 
to the texture of the Indian life throngh 
the course of ages, the Indian rarely look- 
ed beyond his own village and paid an um. 
questioning obedience to his Sastras. He 
had an implicit faith in the miraculous stories 
about the saints and Acharyas of the different 
epochs of his religious history. What was handed 
down traditionally from father to son in the 
several caste groups, was the little learning he 
possessed. The learned class engaged them- 
selyes in studies of logic and grammar, mere 
intellectual gymmastics. The social science 
they studied was the Dharma Sastras, dry codes 
of conduct regulating every minute part of 
daily life. The literature they learnt was of 
the later Hindu period when attention was 
paid more to form than to ideas, when dryness of 
the soul was made up by the quibbles of the 
intellect and the wse of a hyperbolical lan- 
guage cyer resulting from court patronage of 
poetry. Vedas were learnt by rote. Elemen- 
tary education was confined to unintelligent 
memorising of devotional hymns, some moral 
couplets, and knowledge useful in the transac- 
tions of daily life. The village industries and 
agriculture were sufficient for the maintenance 
of its inhabitants. The authority of the caste 
panchayet was obeyed implicitly by the lower 
classes and to question it was a sacrilege. The 
standard of life was low and the absence of 
struggle for life kept the people im friendly 
relations. The tenant never thought of his 
tight for a larger produce so long as the returns: 
from the land after paying the rent to the land- 
lord were sufficient for his simple living. 
Their leisure the villagers devoted to hearing: 








Kirtans, Kathas and Puranas. The low class 
plentiful crop was utilised for a social feast in 
the village which’ was also partaken by the 
non-brahmin after the feeding of the Brahmins 
Was over. With a slavish mentality which 
cannot think for itself, and a self-complacent 
and quiet rural life, the Indian society was 
like a stagnated standing pool, joyous that it 
did not flow into new thonght and fresh life, and 
happy in its encircled moss of rites and cere- 
monies, and unconscious of new ideals? 


16. English Education. 


New forces, quite of a revolutionary 
character, began to act on the Indian society 
from the early roth century. Institutions 
Which served the purposes of life when life 
was simple, could not usefully discharge the 
functions of society when it has grown more 
complex and more varied in its activities, 
The rapid spread of English education from 
1834 created a class of intellectuals whose mind 
broadened by the study of English history and 
literature, became infused with the spirit of 
equality and brotherhood among men. Thes: 
English educated Hindus could not easily 
bring round their minds to tolerate the institu- 
tion of caste which, by preventing mutual in- 
tercourse which always leads to sympathetic 
understanding and levelling up of life, and 
denying equal opportunities for all which gives 
scope for individual improvement, involved a 
social wastage of brains and service. The 
history of the national struggles in England, 
slowly shifting royal power into popular hands, 
with growing mass organisation and discipline, 
created a sense of boldness and confidence in 
the Indian mind to strive after the building up 
of the Indian nation through steady effort and 
unity. The study of a rational system of 
ethics and philosophy, and natural and physical 
sciences, led to a doubting mind which could 
net facilely believe in miraculous stories and 
the inviolable sanctity of the Sastras. The 
religious ceremonies of the. Hindus in the name 
of one which pervades all animate beings 
hardly tallied with their practices, their self- 
centred seclusion in their family interests, and 
apathy towards neighbours, The Meaningless 
recitation of Mantras and hymns looked childish 
and silly. The manifold social vices in the 
name of Hinduism, the enforced widowhood, 











morals in temple worship and— 





17. Eritish Industrialism. 
British Industrialism was another tremend- 


ous force which crushed down the simple 
economic system of the village. The Com- 
pany’s policy of deliberate] y hampering the 
Indian industries and encouraging only the 
export of raw products, led to the total extinc- 
tion of that supplementary income which made 
up the villagers’ small earnings from agricu!- 
ture. The development of trade with England 
and the large imports from Europe led to an 
increase in the standard of life of the people, 
The new exports demanded were commercial 
crops as cotton, oilseeds, groundnut and this 
naturally led to a larger acreage under these 
crops. The entry of India in the international 
trade has increased very largely the traders and 
middlemen who form the distributing agents of 
the exports and the imports. English enterprise 
began to establish factories in India from 1850. 
The material progress of the West naturally 
roused up the ambition of the people to improve - 
the industrial condition of India, ‘T’he Indian 
lulled into passive inactivity through nature's 
bounteous supply of his needs, inordinately 
simple and contented by the tradition of ages 
and the insularity of his life, and bound by 
caste ngour which hardly gave individual scope 
to take a chance and struggle in the world, 
found in this new force of Industrialism an in- 
road into the economic wealth of his country 
to which it should either become a prey or he 
should gird up his loins, compete, strugcle and 
produce goods on a par with the other nations 
of the world. Human nature being what it is, 
its desires inordinate to make life comfortable, 
Which form the impetus for man to work and 
improve, thus gaining him kEtiewledge, and 
training him in habits of strenuous action, any 
movement to tum back the society to a simple 
and self-sufficient life, to isolate India from the 
world, and pit her against the onward march 
of material progress, can hardly succeed, and 
if it does, will only bring back the old stagna- 
tion, the habits of inaction and sloth, and the 
narrow and unthinking mind which refuses to 
boldly plan and dare. Large scale factory pro- 
duction with all its attendant evils of dumping, 
unequal distribution of wealth, and class con- 
flicts, in countries consumed by the desire for 
wealth, power and privileges, is a beneficient 










force for inert India to rouse her up from the 
pS a x ages and infuse into her the spirit 
| as sci and resourcefulness, The problem 
: rialism without the intreduction of 
ism—India knows how to solve it for her- 
wed as she is with a social type which 
| like es te co-operate and not to fight, which con- 
Teives ne duties first before claiming privileges, 
on oe is saturated with the spirit of non- 
Violence, making all allowance for the Indian 
6 and apathy to fight against oppression 
a ott coe 
‘18. Contact with English Life. 


J ‘The contact with the English life 
7 afd Wully on the Indian society in the beginning. 
r ‘The high caste Indian ‘cribbed and cabinned’ 
hes ai mechanical discipline of puritanic caste 
eeulations burst into an jmmoderate desire for 
“the lpecions and luxuries of English life. ““We 
have heard from men of that time that students 

‘i of the Hindu College (Calcutta) would assemble 
in batches of 10 or 12 in the College square and 
> sige drink wine and partake of meat in the 
shommedan shops. The greater a man could 

st eottrage in defying the customs of the 
saciety, the greater was his credit and better his 
_ elaim to be culled a reformer.” (Page t20: Lije 
T (and Times of Ramtanu Lahin). The high 
‘Rnglish style of living, the free intercourse 
between English men and women, ther 
Imanners, their daily life, their food and dress, 
| became al] to be imitated by the English edu- 
cated class. India would have lapsed into 
athe eism and rank materialism, become another 
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e lition of western civilisation, slavishly imt- 
tating tt like Japan, but for the fact. that 
the English education was confined to the few, 
| a the conservative instinct of the masses 

cot! not be easily disturbed, and that organi- 
axtions Hike the Brahmo Samaj, Arva Samaj, 
| and the Theosophical Society, emerged at the 
tight moment to instil in the educated minds 
the greatness of the Hindu religion, its charac- 
teristic note of simple living and praver to God, 
‘its correl with modern science, and its 
foundations in righteous conduct and brother- 















19. Influence of the Christian Missions. 

No better testimony to the individuality of 
the Hindu. civilisation can be given than by the 
‘Christian mission themselyes, who have failed 
with all their zeal and persistence, with all the 








material infiuence, power and status of a great 
empire and the wealth of a capitalistic nation 
behind it to back them up, to pull down Hindu- 
ism and convert the high castes. Before 1413 
the Christian Missions were hindered in their 
work by the East India Company which eee 
exposition of its vile profiteering methods by 
candid missionaries. The Charter of 1625 
while declaring its policy of neutrality in regard 
to religious beliefs made provision to gran 

licenses to missionaries going to India for tel: 
ious and moral work. This gave freedom to 
the missions to continue their activities in 
India. ‘Their early crusade against the Hindn 
social system opened the eyes of the thinking 
public to many of its defects and turned back 
their minds to the main principles of Hinduism 
as enunciated in the Gita and the Upanishads, 
That the missions have greatiy promoted the 
cause of English aiucation through ther 
collemes and thus sowed the seeds smone the 
youths, for that spirit of independence and 
equality, for rational thinking, and for noble 
ideals of working towards national ends, is an 
incontrovertible fact. Their work in uplifting 
and refining the low classes has been a gréat 
civilising force in a vast continent like Indis 
which has not vet solved the problem of mass 
elevation with all the work of religious reformers 
from period to period and the various civic 
arencies of to-day. A wholesome tendency of 
the present day Christian mind its the better 
understanding of Hinduism owing to the spirit - 
of sacrifice for truth and righteousness 
evinced by thousands of Hindus for national 

advancement. 


20. The New Awakening in Christianity. 


Christianity is recognising today the 
national characteriste of the Indian mind 


which is more Christian in tts ontlook and tradi- 
tion. There is even a feeling among en- 
lightened Christians that the proper interpreta- 
Hon of Christianity can only come from unsoe- 
phisticated India unknown to the grab for 
power and wealth, ever thinking of its duties 
and ever forcetting its rights, and ever accom- 
modating a variety of races and beliefs withont 
any aggression on its part. Thee Js ney 
awakening in the Christian ¢c anit 
understand other religious view patie for the. 
way to brotherhood lies through a sympathetic 
imagination. Christianity is coming to recog- 
nisé the doctrine of Karma in the communal 





sense in the fact that each one is responsible 
for the ains of his community and that Christ's 
death on the cross is only the punishment he 
suffered for the wrongs of his people. Points 
of agreement between different religions are 
now-a-ilays more earnestly sought after, than 
points of difference. More things can be learnt 
through love and devotion than through intel- 
lect. Some of the branches of the Y.M-C.A. 
arrange for lectures, discussions and study 
classes on all religions, thus bringing together 
the different followers of God through different 
prophets. Though the tremendous force of the 
several churches in India in binding the Chris- 
tian community to a life of charity and brother- 
hood is a well-known fact, tf only they make 
them community churches where no one tradi- 
tional belief of a separate mission will be pro- 
pagated, but the whole community will be free 
to join it to work for its welfare, in no long 
time will they become a power in Indian 
Nationalism. “Under this plan of community 
as contrasted with denominational organisation, 
that is, each city or town would haye not a large 
array of churches, each primarily interested 
in presenting its own particular copyrighted 
idea of the universe and man’s salvation, to 
the public mind, but a single institution with 
many branches perhaps, as closely identified 
with the needs and purposes of the community 
life as the school or library or community 
centre. To pet rid of the denomination as the 
unit of spiritual integration and substitute 
therefor the community ts the first plank in our 
Progratime of reform, The community is an 
institution composed of the public group of 
citizens, held together by common social inter- 
ests, rather than a private group, held to- 
gether by common theological beliefs or view 
points. It would represent a gathering of all 
who are liying a’ common life and seeking a 
common ideal of human welfare. It would be 
composed of a single group of unified institn- 
tions. co-operating to the one end of a better 
world for better men.” (John Heynes Holmes 
in the Unity, Chicago, quoted in the World 
and ~ New. Dispensation, Calcutta, July 7th, 
To2T. 


21. Influence of British Administration 
and Policy. 
British administration and policy, by trans- 


Planting western institutions, were slowly 
transforming the Indian life: The centralised 


system of administration gave the death blow 
to the Panchayet which was mainly functioning 
for the whole village. Taxes were collected by 
the revenue officers, the British courts began 
to administer justice. The police looked to the 
watch and ward, Thus the functions of the 
panchayet were gradually absorbed by the 
unitary system of Government. The ignorant 
villager began to learn the art of being in the 
good books of the officials for they had the 
power to put him in dithcuoltes. Meanwhile 
the new international trade which forced the 
cultivator to grow commercial crops and import 
foreign goods for clothing and other necessaries 
of life, have created a demigod in the middle- 
man contractor on whom alone he became de- 
pendent for the sale of his raw produce and 
supply of domestic requirements. The new 
openings of government employment from 
r844 were depleting the villages of their intelli- 
gence and leadership as young men left their 
homes for study and government service. And 
thus was created the class, who in no way res 
ponsible to the people but ever locking to the 
English official for favours and pstromage, ac- 

quired the habit of fawning sand cringing before 
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them but dominating over the masses. Servi- 


lity to superiors always goes hand in hand with 
the bullying of the inferiors. Towns be 
gan to grow in places where administra- 
tive offices were opened, where factories 
were started for exploiting and export'ng 
faw products and in centrés of inland and 
foreign trade. This led to the migration 
of labour to towns, and the rise of wages 
in villages. Prices of necessaries: also rose 
owing to the competition of foreign markets 
and the growth of inland trade through rail- 
wavs. The standard of life has also increased. 

The introduction of railways, telegraphs, 
and post offices destroyed the village isolation. 
contracted this vast continent into a single unit 
and brought together the various peoples. 
Thus was slowly undermined the superiority of 
the castes. The new employments in towns, 
the openings in government service for rich 
and poor, for the high and low castes, the new 
trades, the contact with the outer world, all 
created a spirit of independence in the villager. 
The strugele for life overthrew the joint stock 
family system, So huge and so all embracing 
was the bureaucratic system that it passed into 
the Hssnes of the Indian blood, and the tmplicit 
homage he paid to its hierarchy of officials 
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becar ne © # part of his character. <A post in the 
Government service heeame the highest ambi- 
‘Gon of hi s life. Meanwhile with the erowth of 
eourts, the villages became centres of factions 
and cliques. Litigation became one of the 
me essaries | of daily fe. And what first began 


tions of the villace organisation, exinguished 
its solidarity and self-sufficiency and became 
the vital machinery to minister to its needs and 
“Preserve its peace. Though the need for prac- 
os TEL civic virtues was gradually taken away 


bestow: | ried ihe pedtiias tight: by the SGafossn 
Act, for the provincial councils, the Assembly, 
i the Local Boards and municipalities for large 
_ ‘Wiasses of people, must surely prodtice in course 
ef time a sense of self-confidence to combine 
3 ‘common welfare and to serve public ends, 


| 22. Growth of the Press and the Platform. 

- Phe growth of the press ond the platiorm 
. | in the popularisation of the new spirit of 
_ ‘W&Stionalism and industrialism is a great factor 
qi to he teekoned with. In the early decades of 





the roth century the English organs of public 
- Spinion were as much feared by the govern- 
e as introducing new-fangied idea of public 
1’ Repticienh of officials and undermining that halo 
of ‘prestige which aleme was Leta the 
teeming millions of India. Lord Hastings, 
owing to a hostile opposition from his council, 
aid down that certain personages and subjects 
 shonld be free from the criticism of the press 
| and that editors would be prosecuted before the 
Supreme Court for such criticisms or deported. 
But in 1835 Lord Metcalfe carried ont the 
i... fo" 1 contemplated by Lord Bentinck that no 
editor should be deported. Lord Lytton’s 
Vernacular Press Act muzzled 


ly 











the ifree- 
dom: of the press but it was repealed by Lord 
Ripon. From 1890 the number of newspapers 
| Bedpweiidicala began to increase. The Fress 
_élet of toro which was passed to arrest anar- 
chist propaganda wes really mistised to forfeit 
the securitics of papers indulging only in legi- 
fimate criticism ; but the growth of opinion was 
irresistible and executive highhandedness in 
- muzaling public criticism because it is hostile 
to it, thas been put a stop to by the repeal of 
the Press Act in the present year which gives 
only the night of prosecuting the Editor before 
a court of law for sedition. The daily paper has 
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become almost a necessity and its influence is 
enormous in shaping public opinion. 


23. World Movements. 


The world movements have been exerting a 
great influence on India owing to the contrac- 
tion of the world by the annihilation of space 
through rapid communications. Indians have 
been closely watching the struggle of European. 
nationalities who haye been exhibiting them- 
selves as specimens of a barbarous civilisation 
which brings its own ruin on their own heads 
in their attempts to destroy the enemy. HBol- 
shevism in Russia, Sinn Feinism in Ireland, the 
Esyptian movement of independence, th 
Japanese maltreatment of Korea, the Negro 
struggle in America, the hatred of the Indian in 
South Africa, have all their lessons to the Indian 
mind, of the evils of capitalism, the vices of 
a farrow patriotism, and the need for build- 
ing up a social democracy broad-based on the 
recognition of man as man, and the whole human 
family as a single integer. ‘The struggle of 
Labour towards a better life and higher educa- 
tion has its counter part in India. Many a social 
worker becomes fired with enthusiasm to uplift 
mass life through a study of the social Settle. 
ments and Community centres in England ond 
America. Many Indian educational movements 
of child-traming, teaching universities, conrpul- 
sory education, technical education, continue- 
tion and Adult Schools. are directly influenced 
by the State and non-official efforts in the 
West. The Co-operator turts to the West for 
a study of the several forms ef co-operative 
activity. The agriculturist and the industria- 
list again turn to the west for a practical study 
of their sciences, with a view to their adaptahi- 
lity to India. Every activity for social uplift 
gathers to itself the knowledge and the experi- 
ence of the early pioncers in the field who are 
mainly to be found in Western countries, 


24, New Movements in India. 


The contact then with the western social 
organisation has created a ferment in the Indian 
society and a growth of reforming opinions in 
all departments of life. This new awakening i itt 
India from the latter half of the last century 
may be stmmed up as the striving towards a 
perfected democracy founded on ctilttre and 
brotherhood. In religion, politics and social 
life, it first expressed itself in clearing away 


| 
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the brambles and the bushes, and in weeding 
out the obstacles to healthy growth. In reti- 
gion it led to the overthrow of the priestdom, 
the autocracy of the Sastras and the cruel domi- 
nation Of superstitions and ceremonies over 
men's minds; and ushered in the era of new 
thought hase on science and rationalism, aim- 
Sig after a righteous life and emphasising the 
value of devotion and meditation. In politics 


at originated the national organisations for 


bringing an alien government under the pres- 
sure of public opinion, and establishing repre- 
sentative institutions in the country. In social 
life its current was irresistible and slowly began 
to uproot the narrow division of castes, the in- 
ferior status of women and the social evils as 
Sati, early marringe of girls, and enforced 
widewhood. All the movements stood for the 
liberation of the intellect from the authority 
of the infallible Sastras, for the freedom. of the 
individual to haye the fullest scope to grow, 
and a higher conception of duty to God and 
man. All in turn led to counter movements 
to preserve the past, to sing its praise, and per- 
its lifeless institutions as based on 
eternal truths for al] mankind and for all ages, 
but which perhaps the doubting rationalistic 
mind had the impudence to question. As 
tisnal with all new thoughts, the pioneers had 
to fight a terrible and weary way against the 
conservatism and the superstitions of the 
people. The valtte of the religious movements 


‘fag 


lies im the fact that they the Indian 
mind inward to a study of its own ancient past 
when life was not clogged by ceremonies and 
men were guided by simple ideals of tiith and 
service. Rationalistic materialism would have 
overwhelmed India had it not been for the 
saving virtues of these movements which, 
while reforming the social system, stuck to the 
characteristic of the Hindu civilisation, its 
devotion to God, its. simplicity of life, and 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ROMANCE OF GYA. 


THE HoME OF THE XXXVI Indian NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


I. 


In one of the Puranas is related the follow- 
ing story. A giant demon named Gya Asura 
performed a tigid penance for a thousand years. 
The gods anxiously fearing that they could give 
no sufficient recompense for his piety came to 
him and asked what reward he wanted. His 
ane that he might become the holiest of all 

Was granted with the result that all who 


saw or touched him went to Heaven. Yama, 
the God of Hell finding that he was monarch. of 
an empty realm appealed to the gods, They 
persuaded Gya Asura to allow a sacrifice to be 
performed on his body, but the demon was not 
vet laid. Yama then brought a sacred rock 
from his home, which he placed on the demon's 
head and all the gods sat on his body, but still 
the demon moved. At last Vishnu was called 
















in; he struck Gya with his club and put an end 
@ his life. Gya Asura begged as a last boon 
‘that the gods should abide for all time on his 
“ody, and that this should be the holiest of 
spots, ‘This story of the origin of Gya embodies 
he stand lesson that it has to impart and indi- 
cates the nature of its importance, It is 
€ ally a land of sacrifice and purification. 
history is studded with examples of self- 
hilation for the realization of the ideal. 
‘ailing to find enlightenment in penance anc 
fast our Sakye Muni, later known as Bud- 
dha, began a vigil of high meditation under 
_@ Pipal tree some six miles from Gya. He was 
“assaulted by fiends and demons of all kinds and 
‘by the spirit of sensuous desire—all of whom he 
‘conquered. The victory put him in possessio"1 
of real Enlightenment or Buddhi which as he 
Tater on declared consisted in the subjugation of 
fhe burning passions of the heart. At a small 
distance from here lics buried alive Buddha's 
_ great disciple Karhapya still nursing the uncon- 
_ querable hope of meeting the Maitriyea or New 
Buddha (Is he not born?) on whose arrival he 
would issue forth and attain Nirvana. 
_ ‘Gyan does not figure in history asa centre of 
political activities, it sill be m vain to turn over 
the pages of its annals for any battle that might 
have been fought here. But its insignificanc: 
“in this respect is more than compensated by the 
- great religious importatice that it has enjoyed 
irom time immemorial. The numerous places 
associated with the lives and teachings of the 
great founder of Buddhism and his disciples 
have made it the Holy Land of this religion. 
There is hardly a village in Gya in which the 
relics of Buddha have not been turned up by 
the ploughshare and which has not drawn the 
jotice of the most carcless travellers to the 
heaps of images that are found collected under 
the Sacred Pipal tree. The names of the places 
1 had prominent connection with Buddh- 
dsm are legions and no archaeologist would take 
tess than a month to have a birds’ eye view of 
them. ‘Though Buddhism has, as a living reli- 
gion, disappear from this place yet its 
followers throng at least once every year ‘0 
‘discharge their religious rites. Im the eyes of 
‘the Hindus Gya is one of the great places of 
pilgrimage and has special sanctity. It is their 
Delief that the spirits of the deceased obtain 
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= del iverance from hell and admission into Para- 


dise when their children would make offerings 
for their soul in Gya. 





IT. 


The district is bounded by the river Sone on 
the north western side and by the borders of 
Patna, Monghyt, Hazaribagh and Palamau on 
the other sides. The width of the river Sons 


generally exceeds two miles and in places 


rons to three miles. One peculiarity of the 
river is the height of the eastern bank where the 
strong westerly winds which prevail during 
the hot weather heap up the sand from the 
iver bed to a height of 12 to 14 feet above the 
level of the country. The most noticeable 
feature of its course is its meagre stream of 
water at ordinary times as compared with the 
enormous breadth of the river bed, its vast size, 
and its paroxysmal vidlence at periods af flood, 
The river is spanned by a huge bridge which is 
not only the largest bridge in India but is 
surpassed in length only by the Tay Bridge. 

The district of Gya has two natural divisions 
one covering the alluvial plain of the north and 
the other consisting of the forest and mountain 
belts of the South. As the northern part is full 
of the artistic remains of Buddhism and other 
relics of ancient Hindu civilization so the wild 
South displays the panoramas of Nature. Pas- 
sengers coming from Calcutta as they enter the 
mountainous regions on the borders of the 
district feel as if they were travelling in a city 
of forests whose inhabitants were the silent 
listening trees and whose music the murmur af 
the fountains. The labouring clouds resting on 
the top of the hills are a reality here. The vast 
columns of water falling from the high nnassail- 
able peaks looks like a downpour of gold in the 
rays of the setting sun. No pen can describe 
the beauty of these parts which may on a small 
scale be appreciated by taking a view from the 
Brahma Juni Hill of Gya itself. On a clear 
day in the rains the eve travels past the rugged 
ravines and rocks overlooking Gya, to a country 
green with crops and groves of palm trees, with 
hills rising on all sides from the level plain. 
To the north the temple crowned hill of Ram- 
silla stands out in the near foreground and 
beyond it is the high crag of Pretsila, and in the 
distance the outlines of the Barabar hills can 
be seen. 

Among the hills of Gya are several pictures- 
que waterfalls, the most beautiful of which is 
that at Kokalat in the long ridge rumning from 
east to west, to miles south of Nawada, At 
Kokalat a hill torrent tumbles down a long 
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series of cascades, buried in thick woods and 


extending far up the side of the precipice some 
nine feet high near the foot of the crag and 
then hurries down over a rocksand bed to the 
plains below. 

The town of Gya is locally divided into two 
parts—the old town of Gya and the new town 
of Sahebgunj. The former contains the resi- 
dences of priests who preside over the Gya pil- 
grimage and is r¢garded a5 a place of peculiar 
sanctity. ‘The latter is the trading quarter ani 
‘alsv the seat of administration. It is a modern 
town with many straight broad streets such as 
are seldom seen in other parts of Bihar. Be- 
sides the public offices, it has a Juma masjid and 
a public Library called the Halliday Library 
and the Manu Lal Library. ‘There are three 
Dharamsalas in Gya—(1) One just opposite to 
the railway station. It is two storied and can 
accommodate 300 men. (2) The second Dha- 
ramsala is in the old town and can accommodate 
soo men. (3) The third is at Hodh Gya close 
to the temple for Buddhist pilgrims. 

The old Gya presents a complete contrast to 
the modern town. Many of the buildings arc 
situated on rocky poimts. The spires of the 
temples, the lofty houses and the numerous ghat= 
leading down to the Phalgu with the crest af 
the Braham Juni Hill in the back ground foria 
a very picturesque view from the opposite bank 
of the river. It is a town of narrow streets aml 
crooked alleys always shut in by high masonry 
houses and overhanging balconies. 

Il. 

Gvya practically emerges into the light of 
history in the time of Bimbisara (51g B. C.) 
whose reign synchronized with the preaching of 
Buddha. Gautama came to Gya at the invita- 
Hon of its inhabitants. He lectured to the 
people for sometime before he passed on to 


Bodh Gva where he underwent the memorable 


spiritual experience leading him to enlighten- 
ment. Much of his life was spent in this dis- 
trict after he began his mission and it contains 
matry of the scenes of his earliest preachings. 
With the reign of the great Asoka Gya agam 
comes into prominence: Overcome with remorse 
at the horrors of the conquest of Kalinga, 
Asoka became a Buddhist and signalized his 
adherence to that religion by constructing 4 
temple and monastery at Bodh Gya and by 


showing the deepest veneration for the sacred 


tree under which Gautama had obtained en- 
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lightenment. But Asoka’s support of the rival 
Brahminical creed by the brief inscriptions in 
the caves in the Barabar Hills recording his 


presentation of these rock-hewn cave dwellings 


to Ajavika, a sect of non-Buddhist aseetics, is a 
proof of his tolerance. After Asoka’s reign 
though the currents of history seem to have 
flowed on without affecting Gya yet it was 
during this period (Hindu period) that the im- 
numerable monasteries, stupas and statues were 
built, 

It was at this time that the fame of Gya 


transcended the boundaries of India attracting 


pilgrims like Hiuen Tsang from distant regions 
and persuading the Tibetans to reproduce in 
their northern climate the surroundings of the 
inonasteries at Gya. 

The history of Gya during the Munhatr acdan 
period is mot important. The whole dis- 
trict was pareelled out among a few Zamindars 
who never paid the imperial revenues on 
compelled by superior force. During the 18th 
century the district was rum over by the’ Maha- 
rattas and other wandering tribes who followed 
the Rob Roy’s principle of keeping what they 
could lay their hands on, 

Gya to this day would have had an w- 








eventiul history except for the upheaval of 1857 


when the peace it enjoyed was rudely shaken. 
Ever since the commencement of the convil- 


sions in N, India there had been indications 


of an unquiet spirit pervading all classes of 
community. In the city itself the fiction that 
the bones or blood of oxen and swine had been 
mixed with the flour of the bazar was in- 
dustriously disseminated and attempts were 
made to corrupt the soldiery stationed there. 
Though in the beginning no overt act of 
hostility took place yet the Collector feared 
that in case the mutineers entered the dis 
trict the Zamindars would join them if they got 


the upper hand thongh none were likely to: 


hazard life and property before that. On the 
sist of July 1857 he received an order from the 
Commissioner informing him of a defeat of the 
British arms and desiring him and other civil 
authorities to come to Patna sacrificing every 
thing in order to occupy a central position. 
Leaving the Jail of criminals and the tressury 
containing seven lakhs of rupees, Mr. Money, 


the Collector, started for Patna, but feeling — 


acutely the shame of this abandonment of the 
city to anarchy and plunder he returned and 
was glad to find every thing intact. But 








‘discerned that if once the mutineers got mto 
city the allegiance of the people would be 
transferred to the other side. Therefore he 
began to collect pack-bullocks m order to carry 
way the treasure safely to Caicutta: But 
very ‘soon he heard that a party of the rebels 
iad commenced their march upon Gya. ‘The 
essire was placed on pock-bullocks which 
started early in the morning. Having seen the 

convoy safely started Mr. Moncey returned to 
Hie hous but suddenly he heard shouts and 

yells and a servant came rushing in to say that 
the Jail was loose and prisoners were mear. 

He had just time to mount his horse which 

was ready saddled to catch up the convoy. As 

in other places so in Gya the removal of the 
treasures seems to have been the signal to the 





saffected to break owt into open revolt. 
‘Mr. Money delivered at Calcutta the treasure 
he had sayed tut in the absence of any autho- 
tity the scoundrels of the city with whom dis- 
order and riot ore a trade and profession had 
estroyed the houses of the European residents 
ne bad burnt the Kacharis. 
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the dir er declared ‘British Raj to ‘have 
i come to aun end, fhe power was 50 bormidable 


were mien back. The Tahansbad: sti Was 
surp: ised, the Government buildings burnt and 

2 Daroga cut to pieces. 

‘narrate the history of how peace was evolved 

cause the insiruments used by the Govern- 

ment are well known to us. 





— IV. 
The Bodhi tree of enlightenment under 
which Buddha sat has had an eventful 





. in his tnregenerate days it was 
cut down by Asoka who reniained to lavish un- 
‘tinted devotion on ‘t when he became a convert 
to Buddhism. His queen jealous cf this attach- 
ment ‘and grudging the ornament which Asoka 
4 to the tree had tt cut down again but 
it owas miraculously restored to life. The 
intense veneration in which the tree. was held 
| $s evidenced by the fact that when a branch 
of Gt had to be cut for sending to Ceylon 
‘elaborate preparations were made. A gold bin 
‘was constructed to receive the shoot; the whole 
» way from Gya to Patna was testefully decorat- 
ed and the tree itself was gorgeously dressed 
with garlands of gems. 
‘For a third time it was destroyed by 











It would be useless to 
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‘Sasanka, oa fanatical king of the sixth century 


imbued with Brahmnical ideas. But Purna- 
varnam restored it and placed a well of ah feet 
all round as a barrier against future aggressio 
The present tree is claimed to be the Same 2s 
stood in ancient times though Botanists hold 
that it could not be more than a century old. 
The old tree must long ago have perished; in 
fact the present tree is a lincal descendant of 
that under which Buddha sat. 





The Diamond Throne. 

Under the tree is a sandstone also known 
as the Diamond Throne which still retaims its 
original position. In derives its name from the 
fact that it is believed to possess imdestructi- 
bility, stability and capacity to resist all world- 
ly shocks. The throne itself should be as- 
ctibed to the time of Asoka as the geese and 
other ceremonial ornaments are exactly the 
same as those found on the capital of Asoka’s 
pillars. But the pedestal on which it rests 
seems to belong to the Indo-Scythean times 
(and century A. D. Reign of Havistaka Eanis- 
taka) if we judge from the round faces, full 
lips and easy pose of the figures. inscribed 
on. it. 


V. 


It is the belief of Hindus that 1t ts meum- 
bnt upon every Hindu to visit Gya and there 
make offerings for the souls of his ancestors. 
By so doing, the spirits of the deceased obtain 
deliverance from hell and admission to the 
Paradise of Vishnu. From the moment the 
pilgtim starts from his home, the deliverance of 
his ancestors begins, he is said to be making 
a ladder to Heaven for them and himself. Tu 
save the spirits of the dead is the first duty of 
a son, and the performance of the Sradh is 
regatded as a certain means to secure that end. 

‘There is no doubt that the sanctity of Gya 
dates back to an early age, when Buddhism 
still had its royal patrons and was in a flourish- 
ing condition. The evidence of the Scriptures 
is specially valuable in this respect as ne 
clearly show that the places of pilgrimag 
existed at a date long anterior to the time 
when the present temples were 
Gya was known as a pilgrim cily os early as 
the roth century A. D. 

The first ceremony to be observed by the 
pilgrim is to shave at the mver Punpun and on 
arrival at Gya itself he is conducted before 





erected. and 
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the Gayawal who is his family priest and wor- 
ships his feet. The Gya then begins and the 
pilgrim visits, if he is piously inclined, and 
has time and money to spare, all the forty 
vedis, which lic within the holy ground 
extending for some fifteen miles between the 
Pretsila Hill on the north and Bodh Gya on 
the south, and which centre in Gya itself. It 
is absolutely essential, however, to offer pindas 
or balls of tice to the spirits of the dead in 
three places, viz., at the Phalgn river the 
Vishnupad temple, and the Akshyabat, or wu- 
dving fig tree. The Phalgn is said to be the 
embodiment of Vishnu himself and is also 
peculiarly associated with Sradh ceremonies, as 
Sita here offered Pinda to Dasrath, the father 
of Rama. The Vishnupad temple in the heart 
of Gya is one of the most sacred of all the 
Vaishnav temples in India; most of the Sastras 
enjoin that no one should fsil fo visit this holy 
spot at least once in his life-time. The third 
vedi, i.e., the Akshyabata tree is also held in 
equal sanctity. 

The pilgrim seats himself on his heels in 
front of the officiating priest. Twelve Pindas 
are formed of rice and milk not larger than the 
large marble balls used by boys. Then on the 
top of the Pindas are scattered kusa grass and 
flowers. ‘The twelve Pindas typify the twelve 
ancestors for whom the Pinda is given. The 
pilerim twists kusa grass round his finger to 
purify his hand. Next, water is poured into the 
palm and a part of it sprinkled on the Pindas. 
The pilgrim then takes some threails of his 
dothes and lavs them on the Pindas. This act 
is alleged to be emblematic of the presenting 
the bodies of the departed ancestors with gar- 
ments. Meanwhile texts and prayers are fe- 
peated. 

‘The Gavawals—a special class of Brahmins 
—serve as priests on the occasions of Gaya 
Saradh. ‘They have been enjoined by the 
Shastras to have their livelihood in the gifts 
of the devotees. Though void of learning they 
are worshipped and respected by all. They 
have become fabulously rich owing to the large 
infix of pilgrims in Gvya. Their number 
being large, they have in their employ a num- 
her of servants at the important railway sta- 
tions whose duty is to bring pilgrims. 

By tacit consent or as the result of immez- 
morial custom the whole of India has been 
parcelled out among several families of the 
_ Gayawals, and as a rule the pilgrims start from 


their home knowing the names of the respec- 
tive Gayawals. Sometimes, however, the pilgrim 
docs not know the Jurisdiction in which he falls 
and in these cases the servants of the Gaya-. 
wals quarrel as to who should have the pil- 
grim. In many cases the question can he 
settled at once by reference to the Gayawal’s 
Khatas or books in which the names of the 
chief pilgrims and their villages are recorded. 
Whin they come to Gya, the pilgrims 
lodge in licensed houses owned by Gayawals. 
In this case the pilgrims are lodged free and 
are carefully tended by the Gayawals’ set- 
vants, and if the houses are owned by others 
they have to pav rents. All the ceremonies 
connected with the Sradh are not performed by 
the Gayawal. He deputes Brahmin Acharvas 
to do the work for him. The function of the 
Gayawals is merely to have their feet wor- 
shipped, to receive the pilerims’ sift and to 
certify that the offering made have been effec- 
tual. Without this Inst ceremony of certifica- 
fion and feet worship performed the Sradh 
would be impossible which is the reason of 
the pilgrims trying to placate the Gayawa's 
by large gifts. | | 
Formerly it was the custom of the priest 
to keep the votaries’ thnombs Hed until he con- 
sented to give a sum adequate to his cireum- 
stances, but Government has declared that all 
contributions must be voluntary. People 
however from distant countries who do not 
know the customs are still often much abuser. 
But the checks on this kind of violence 
have rendered it much tess frequent. Tue 
Gavawals now confine themselves to the more 
specious methods of flattery, solicitnde about 
personal comfort, and appeals to ~rorldly and 
religious benefit. A poor pilgrim can still 
satisfy all authorised demands at a total cost 
of Rs, 15 to Rs. a0 | 
Thouch the relirous importance of Gra 
from the Hindu point of view begins with the 
Gya Asim Legend related in the first section, 
still elements of Buddhistic and Detnonical 
otigins haye been discovered in the Sradh. 
One of the most important of the ceremonies 
observed at Gya is the worship of the foot 
prints of the various gods and specially those 
of Vishnu. ‘This is explained and commented 
upon by Dr. Rajendra Lal Mitra thus: “In 
all Buddist cotntries carvings of Buddha's feet 
are held in great veneration. In many temples 




















when the Hindus got hold of Gya the popular 
‘feeling ein aon cf the most sacred footprint 
a ‘recognized it, under the mame of 
Wi feet as most sacred object of worship 
if r lace. With regards to the Bodhi tree 

aah that the Brahmans adopted the tree 
s 8 suitable object for veneration on the de- 

: of Buddhism and in this way made a 
ofitable use of the worship it received from 
! ‘the wyital dhist. 

_ Though these portions of the Gaya Sradha 
ar | Bud ic in origin it is impossible not to 
ite how much more markedly present are 
‘the primitive elements of worship. The most 
‘Strik icine feature of the Gaya Mahatmya is the 
emphasis laid on the necessity of propitiating 
“Yama and of delivcring the ghosts of ancestors 
from sen lives of fiends and evil spirits. ‘The 


re “are to be sronitiated by offerings aad wor- 
‘ship as is not distinctly Brahminical and it 

p zy S50 Prominent a part in the sacred book 

eos that it appears plausible hypothesis 
re tha at least in some respects the Gaya Sradh 
_Tepres sents the adoption by Brahmanism of the 
Pe c PE lar demonalatry which preceded it and has 
i ted side by side with it to the present day, 


VL. 


In Gya as in other places of Behar the 
Pp 7e le are engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
“Though not so large as in the adjoining dis- 
trict of Patna the proportion of persons engag- 
ed in industrial occupations is very much 
greater than in rorth Bihar districts where 
7 “gmdigencous handicrafts are of far less impor- 
| tance. Tt has been suggested that the reason for 
is that after the fall of Delhi some members 

DoE: ‘the Muhamadan nobility attached to the 
“Moghul court retired to their Jagirs in Patna 
Deas. Gya and brought in their trains large 
members of artisans and traders who settled 
_ down in these districts. But the trade and in- 
di ustry of Gya are more the boast of history 
than an actuality. We give an account of some 
ress the manufactures that have been crushed 
nder the atrophying influences of the Gov- 









Ht «a ‘ Cotton weaving was formerly a large and 
_-prosy ! induustry which was of such import- 
aig roo years ago that in addition to the 

‘Central depot at Patna the old East India Com- 








high that unable to set it aside, the. 





pany had three cloth factories in the district of 
Gya besides five subordinate factories and 22 
houses for the purchase of cloth. According 
to Buchannan Hamilton the agent of the com- 
Paty entered into engagement with 2,200 
weavers dwelling in the villages of Gya. Each 
man on becoming bound to the company re- 
ceived two rupees and engaged not to work for 
any person until he had made as much as the 
company required. The agent ordered each 
man to make a certain number of pieces of 
such goods and he was paid for each on its 
delivery according to the prices stated in the 
tables... The above will indicate the nature of 
the zoolum to which the useful trader suc- 
cumbed. 


The woollen febric industry may be rough- 
ly divided into two branches: (1) The manufac- 
ture of country blankets of rough texture ordi- 
narily used by the poor classes, (2) The manu- 
facture of carpets called indiscrimately Kabris 
and Galichas which are of superior texture and 
require more skilled workmanship. The former 
is manuafctured by the Gareris (Shepherd) who 
having nothing te pay for the wool which 
they shear from their own sheep can sell their 
manufacture cheap. 

The places noted for blankets are Ambala 
and ‘ Chilki *—a little south of Aurangabad. 
Carpet weaving is confined to Daudnagar where — 
some Muhamadan families monopolise the trade. 
The carpets they produce are generally made 
of cotton but frequently wool is mixed with 
cotton. Sik weaving is carried on at Manpur 
on the outskirts of Gya and on to a certain 
extent in the Gyawal bighas mahalla in the 
town itself. The silk industry could not stand 
competition with the silk coming from Mur- 
shidabad but is still able to eke out its existence 
on account of the urgency of the demands of 
the Hindus who require silk—indispensable at 
the time of worship and for wrapping up the 
dead. 

Stone carving is another industry which 
owes its life to the pilgrims coming to Gya. 
The principal seat of the industry is at Pathal- 
kalti 19 miles N. E. of Gya but there are also 
some workmen at the foot of Mangal-gouri hill 
near Gya itself. The art is said to have been 
introduced by some workmen of Jodhpur who 
were brought to Gya to build the Vishnupad 
Temple and their attention having been attract- 
ed by the possibilities of the quarry at Pathal- 
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kalti eventually gave up the idea of returni 
to their homes. 

The following account of the wood carving 
at Gya is taken from a monograph on wood- 
carving: “In the old city the wood-carving in- 
dustry must have reached the apex of the 
beautiful as shown by the examples which 
belong to the earliest periods of this art. Ua- 
happily this excellence has not been maintain- 
ed in the pieces of later date. I went to the 
remotest recesses of the native quarters and 
had the opportunity of admiring some of the 
really beautiful wood carving which must have 
originated from the splendid examples of the 
old carved stones on the Buddhist and Hindu 
temples. I visited the house of Rai Bihari 
Lal Barrick Bahadur where the best specimen 
of ancient carving can be admired. Near this 
house is another house evidently very old dis- 
Playing some beautiful carvings of the more 
minute style. The natives themselves have 
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great veneration for this building owing to the 

beautiful construction of its varandahs beams 
and breezes and pillars. Many other fine 
examples have been destroyed by several coats 
of tar having been foolishly laid over them'’’— 
Chevalier. 

From the preceding account it must be 
evident that the art of wood carving is almost 
extinct in this district and is only found in the 
old town of Gya and not in the modern 
quarters. 

One of the few industries which has not 
suffered from the competition of design or 
machine made articles and which still is in a 
prosperous condition is the manufacture of 
brass utensils. These are made in the town of 
Gya at Marufganj Gyawal bigha and Baniad- 
ranj and at Kenar in the head-quarters sub- 
division. The braziers of the towns also mant- 
facture ficures of Hindu deities which are 
bought by pilgrims in considerable quantities, 





BLACK AND WHITE IN ART. 


By Mr. W. G. RAFre 


Whether in art or nature, the universal 
prevalence of black and whit: is among the 
obviously common and everyday experiences of 
all seeing people. All-pervading symbols in 
art and mature, as facts in life, the company 
and contrast of these objective colours (if they 
may be so termed) and their world-wide sub- 
jective associations, whether of long tradition 
or of new-born science, penetrates and chequers 
our web of existence with their ubiquitous 
presence. Yet long familiarity docs not lessen 
mystery for that of blackness and whiteness, in 
our daily sight, is yet as deep as life and long 
as time, if we would search to its inner source. 
With black against white we can gain the 
Sharpest possible contrast we can imagine, or 
by mixing them obtain closer harmonies, join- 
ing the distinctive qualities of ecach—which we 
know only by their contrast—until they merge 
in neutral and indistinguishable grey, in dawn 


or twilight of some Laodician phase of life or 
art; or, still single, either may conguer with 
overw helming intensity all intervening colours 
and shades of brief day. 

Our daily evidence of colour is alone made 
visible in nature by segregated powers of white 
light, splashing fountain-like with incredible 
speed on varied forms of matter opposed to its 
passage, their many shapes and phases trans- 
forming the one force, breaking into rainbow 
hues of colour before childrens’ delighted vision 
just as the mighty Universal Life-Force surges 
against this world of ever-changing forms, of 
itself a part, bursting its single vchemence into 
toultitudes of lives and moving forms, seeding, 
flowering, blooming, fruiting, before each long 
wave retreats into the Ocean that hurled it 
forth. 

Manifestations of black and white begin and 
end many operations of nature in her seasons 










and ages by land and sea, in day and night, 
for lightness and darkness are the world’s 
‘ a sting paths. By them it comes and goes, 
vk “9 and dies; in them its hours are 

ere ed; in their stern austerities arise and 


“: Ea eats is Feaacpaiehed by haandurabic 
x cn brilliance of solar day, its power bleach- 
i every unliving thing to its own lightness 
an : whiteness, destroying while creating all 
fe, colours, for when opposed by insurgent hfe 
i) forces swelling in all living forms, sunlight can 
but fichen and ripen their coloured lives. 
Life, as clectricity, is itself dark and cold until 
by resistance, when it breaks into Visi- 






han hea still darkly invisible: 
* Black smoke and bright flame generate together 

| from a single source, leaving ashes, black, 
white, or grey. 

Blacks and whites of nature appear in 
forests, as in fir and ebony; dwell under them 
ts chalk and carbon in coal or diamond, marble 
and jet; are gathered from bird and beat and 
insect, in feather, ivory,- pearl, in glossy black 
ie ans and white furs, and again from plants 
__ im cotton, while the sea gives up its salt, wrested 
the stormy clouds. As mankind takes 

en nature material for his clothing, and 










blacks endl whites for pigments, the dark lead 
Diced sad for white, and white ivory charred for 
black So also are subjective materials selected 
from jhis daily experience and contact with life, 
for lwis works of art, freshly rich and strong as 
eng! ‘and true art, refined and Sry by him for 
nbde Black and 
Aghite are among the carlicet niamenis used by 
Primitive man, in his simple and straight- 
forward decoration. From decoration into 
 lothing-continued plain simplicity of often 
‘wnrelieved black or white, or at times white 
Pa Mmitigated the stark severity of otherwise mono- 
 tonous black, 25 ceremonial arts of religious 
_ worship prew and became standardised when 
iy - ceased—thus producing clerical vest- 

} ments or popular bridal attire, while religious 
aw ophies of different nations used black, 
te oieiie awrite as the symbol of mourning, with 
its, opposite for happiness, according to the de- 

_ gree of idealism contained therein. Even 
modern attire, for business or “‘dress" has de- 
generated into dull uniformity of European 
convention imposed by a grey level of life and 
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thought in daily trade, where commerce has 
produced such callings as miller and miner, 
well as parson and surgeon, whose customary 
attire is by unconscious evolution of the decora- 
tive instinct peculiarly fitted to their occupa- 
tions. 

Black and white are beloved by science as 
well as art, for in them essential facts stand out 
more clearly than in nature's camouflage of 
colour. Snow-wrapped ground and naked trees 
of an English winter alternate with varied and 
enticing bountics of summer's colour, garbed 
in differences of deceiving hue, yet winter's 
contrast best display bare facts of our wide 
countryside. Even in man-made streets of civi- 
lised towns, sooty blackness of foul sulphurons 
smoke is slowly whitened by storm-dark rain, 
by driving snows and bright bleaching sunlight. 

Over all, the physical body of man itself has 
during long ages risen up nature's scale from 
dark to light in its surface colour; $0 also is his 
destiny set, as his mind rises from nature to 
art, his inner vision opening after long reflec- 
tion from the outer light of the vision physical. 
Not without wisdom were commandments 
given, forbidding image-making, whether 
Mosaic or Mohammadan, for too often man’s 
mind sleeps when his eyes are open. 

Both leader and prophet well understood 
disturbing influences of moving forms and 
irridescent colour in their illusory beauty, hence 
the whiteness of the mosque and the barrenness 
of other temple sanctuaries, Babylonian, 
Mexican, Egyptian or Greek, sternly denying 
even a religious subject for the outward gaze, 
reflecting all thought inward to develop intel- 
lectual mental vision in their disciple’s devo- 
tion. Vet each holiest place was reached 
always by way of outer courts blazing with all 
life's colored splendour symbolised in rich reds, 
deep purples, green and blues of sea and bes 
decked with gold and silver plates, all ignored 
and left behind by those eager souls who would 
attain to the innermost sanctuary. Conversely, 
modern churches, more social in their worship 
than the East, would use soft radiance of colour 
in glass and paint to arouse mystical rather 
than intellectual devotion in their congregation. 
Bounding all colours stand back and white, 
containing and demarking them, their light and 
shade constituting when fully understood a true 
practical key to skill with a painter's palette; 
even as love and hate bound and contain all 
other emotions, and as their comprehension is 
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the source of drama, religious or profane, and 
the actor’s guide to an art which, at its best, 
explains rather than imitates life; and towards 
which end simplicity of stage production 1s now 
happily tending. For beyond all colours, ail 
emotions, all experiences, are those deep sim- 
plicities of life, last realised and seldom 
attained, clearly defining each other in energy 
full of the quintessence of life as of art, ma 
clarity of form unrivalled, marking the epitaph 
of the eye's beloved but ephemeral colour; 
brilliant in great facts gleaming truly like each 
unimoving single starlight stands bright against 
the deep abyss of everlasting night. 

From nature into human life, then into 
inevitable art, march these tremendotis powers 
of black and white, ever ready to obey the 
understanding mind. Keflecting in smaller 
spheres the mighty grandeur of creative energy 
pulsating through the Universe, the slower arts 
of man, in motion and emotion, plan, design, 
create and form with a similar but lesser finite 
intelligence. True art, marked by genuine 
human purpose, is creative design consciously 
forming by craft a work of living art, planned 
by living man for living people. Black and 
white are the Alpha and Omega of symbolic 
graphic art, as they are the nadir and 
zenith of visible creation, whence glowing 
webs of colour stretch between, a distracting 
and impermanent rainbow illusion, joyously 
ephemeral, splendid and fleeting as music, no 
sooner born than dying away in the memories 
of which music is made. 

A work of graphic or printed art has but a 
few moments, perhaps, in which to give its 
message, but its echoes may travel down the 
ages. In the increasing use and populanty of 
monopraphic art, we may happily discern a real 
love of real art growing among the masses of 
modern people. In the spread of the modem 
etching or metal engraving, in the worldwide 
lithograph, and the unequivocal wood engraving, 
oldest and grandest craft of them all, may arise 
a preat hope for those arts and subjects which, 
like poetry, appeal closely to thinking minds and 
clear discerming eves, more than carcless glances 
of unexperienced eyes, bewitched by the flashing 
maric of colour rather than by delicately refined 
abstractions of mental joy, given on the black 
and white which demands cultured appreciation 
and understanding. 

Savage or uncultivated minds notably rejoice 
in multifarious and oft discordant colour, the 
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good combinations produced by wncivilised 
tribes being mainly the result of few available 
materials or pigments, sifted by long selection, 
rather than by any conscious individual choice. 
The use of black and white in art has spread 
wider only in recent years, yet now is 50 general 
in civilised lands as to pass unnoticed, 
while the uneducated eye can barely recognise a 
copy of a natural familiar object, if presented in 
such abstract mode as black on white. Mankind 
has long left cave pictures and pictographs as 
symbols, marks of ownership, or communica- 
tion, and now uses highly abstract symbols in 
black on white, in letters of a world-wide 
‘‘alpha-beta,”’ from which we build even more 
abstract words as the material and medium of 
vocal art: as printed symbols of sounds which we 
learn, not rationally but traditionally, and call 
it speech and song. Thus our symbols live only 
in sounds of the living, moving air, and thus 
poetry can outlast cathedrals and palaces. 
Sound, at its best and finest intellectual pitch in 
rhythmic, sonorous, well designed poetry, 
sound, that sleeps in its symbolic art-endowed 
form of script or print, living only in vibrating 
sound from the lips of the singer, then cabatal el 
with twice-reflected life in the white magic of 
imagination. As with poetry, so all other art 
is but dead ash unless its inner forming fire be 
caught anew in moving imagination of the forma- 
tive will in its beholding recipient. For art, 
like love, needs both giver and receiver to live, 
the light and the lichtened, yet each the others’ 
efficient cause, ever tending to equalise. 

So it has come to pass, by seeming chance 
rather than by any kind of premeditation, yet in 
fact by sole virtue of deeply underlying truths 
of the essential mature of blackness and white- 
ness, whose qualities pervade all life and mind, 
that so many of our truly living modern arts and 
sciences are presented to younger eyes in 
symbolised forms, clearly black against white. 
Sciences based in mathematics, as well as all 
the arts of words, are given in black and white, 
while even the notation of the aerial art of music 
is so given, and the pianist renders his chords 
to living sound on a keyboard from which 
colour, to attain better craftsmanship over the 
machine, has been banished. In all written and 
printed poetry and prose, written and printed 
music and song, in drawings from some master’s 
pen, or in the mighty printing presses reproduc- 
tions of them, each 4s seen in terms of black and 
white, Even colours of a painter's masterpiece 


























m er dered so, losing its illusion of colour, 
os eveal its design and composition in uncom- 
ji eanpioniapy or question its accuracy 
, by way of the camera lens, which, 
ns ching eye of science, sees more than 
the eye in Natures’ millions of facts and moods, 
_- Sad of writing grew from incised line, in 
tn lig ht and shadow, to nutgall ink, spread over 
parchment or palm in bygone centuries, when 
; lents laid the broader foundations of 
arts and sciences, in engraving and 
3 in astronomy, chemistry, physics, 
m . navigation, building, and a score more, 
oft keep p their thoughts visible for posterity. The 
«Brea - the contrast, the more enduring their 
dered words, and the sharper their lesson. 
“With yet more conscious knowledge of the 
power of black against white, in its direct appeal 
_ to mind rather than senses, were made fine 
I dian ink drawings by Zen priests of ancient 
, as they slowly endeavoured to symboli- 
all portray, throuch parables on nature, those 
m: oH aon abstract truths of their pro- 
_ philosophy. Knowing art as truly 
ob @ and not as an imitative copy of nature, 
wisely “they used their most abstract and 
. tural medium, 2s have later masters, for 
Pegin aring results of abstract thought visthle in 
forn ms calculated to convey their lessons of the 
Fafnite, which their art at once preached aloud 
| 2 Bt  enshrouded § In mystery, according to what- 
ever degree of understanding intelligence and 
experience was possessed by its observer. In 
iia printed black and white may be enwrapped all 
earthly wisdom, physical, scientific, emotional, 
2 6 mora! , artistic, as charts and enides for inexperi- 
¢ 
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‘ence 4 souls on thetr long journey. 
. "Those artistic forces inherent tn black and 
white are aptly paralleled by their moral 
= > a equivaluations and deep psychological. signifi- 
‘cance. Real fin every philosophical sense, ever 
! ‘they endure, symbolising twin forces of Good 
‘and Evil, of creation and destruction, of life and 
Sail male and female; all display the onposing 
ntually upholding train who rane int their 
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: 63 Foss tadas vision is Saat a neace 
: me at is greater for their balanced unity. Not at 
7 rai ndo 1 were chessmen of ancient Eastern players 
delics cateiy carved from ebony and ivory, one set 
wiraved as definitely attacking the other, who 
ma 7 


5 clearly stand at defence, to wage mimic sonl- 
ts for instructing learners of Wisdom, on a 
oy itself divided as time into conventionally 





equal nights and days. Nor by chance was 
black given first move on the field, necessary as 
that of the pen of the modern illustrator on his 
white sheet. Ey imposition of pattern, surfaces 
are divided, and decoration is born, a delight to 
the mind; by ceaseless division of the undivided, 
comes eventual comprehension cf experience and 
life. “Divide and conqguer,’’ says art to the 
Inquiring mind, ‘‘one thing at one time, yet one 
thing often'’. For is not art the psycholasicel 
expression of the emotions of humanity, and is 
not the search for truth and wisdom the greatest 
of all desires ? 

Black and white, themselves cold and expres- 
sionless, yet may fully stir every passion; 
themselves colourless, may suggest every colour; 
light gleams briefly between the town dark- 
nesses that are at once the womb and the grave, 
and so they rule, enveloping and developing in 
light and then in darkness dispelling all. They 
are two great mutually defining EXDPTessions of 
Life-force, in nature cnd life, in art and mind, 
in character differing, in their necessity to each 
others, existence, as male to female. In the 
evolutionary struggle of the hands comes perfec- 
tion in craftsmanship, but only human art 
enshrined therein can sway convincingly 
in great psychological battles of minds, whose 
end is that Wisdom which alone is ereater than 
all art. Bounding the myriad colours of life and 
art, white the synthesis and black an ahsence— 
perhaps—of all colours they display the extremes: 
of possibility. As with art, so with emotions; 
love, an alchemic distillation and synthesis of all 
happiness ; hate but a shadowy dark absence of 
those jovs which colour life, swiftly fleeting, gay 
or sombre. These extremes of life, reflected in 
such craft media in a master’s hand, may tn their 
facility of rapid expression for art suggestive to 
mind rather than representativ: to eve, offer a 
great medium to those artists who understand 
their clear and penetrative psychology, even 
greater than that offered by voluptuous pigments 
play, which fill the roving eve yet Inll imacina- 
tion to sleep before senstnous feasts of ravishing 
colour. How much more frequently, forsaking 
its ephemeral appeal, each ouesting heart mav 
find through art’s black and white macic of 
printed words and desicns, some peaceful rest 
for higher fastnesses of sublime thoncht! 

Through their wonderful psychological and 
complex correspondence with all of Tife, as black 
and white swing magically through the loom of 
life in swiftly rhythmic dancing of space and 
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time, some slight comprehension of relativity in 
life and death may be gained from their mirrored 
understanding in art that is truly wise. Lite, 
nature, earth are themselves negative ans 
feminine: art the positive, energising mov 
creator, the understanding planner and Seaireer 
of new forms, new modes, new uses, of the nega- 
tively resisting material of daily experience, 
through physical materials of craft which bow 
soon before the determined attacks of purpose- 
ful minds. Between life and art is restless 
swing and disturbing conflict, until under- 
stood and conquered by deliberate gradual 
increase of rhythm to ther own pulsa- 
tion, when like knows like, seen in its own 
mirror, though ever relative and ever moving, 
but yet caught and comprehended by more 
swiftly moving mind. 





Through impulses of creative art, digested 
experience is combined with flashing intuition, 
farnered in fields of pain and lit by a few sparks 
of passing happiness, and the slight essence of 
days is moulded slowly, and painfully, often 
heroically as sacrifices in works of sublime art, 
for joy and encouragement of younger souls, 
Yet inner experiences of man, in light or dark- 
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ness of his soul, lixe the dazzling whites and 
grimly awful blacks of nature, have no exact 
parallel in man’s art; they can be at best 
suggested only, through some divine alchemy of 
his thought, transmuting his experience of daly 
joys and hourly miseries with resistless eternal 
anes of understanding intelligence. Through 
thought alone can ke triumph, for bright as 
molten metals may glow in incandescent gas, or 
black as nethermost abysses of imagined space 


may darkly gape, the proudly fighting spirit of 


man can yet outstretch, outshine, surpass and 
conquer them all, his thonght and wnder- 
standing reaching beyond the stars, battling 
through to learn a little and love much of that 
eternal feminine mystery, which at once darkly 
challenges and comforts him, delays and 
encourages him, despises and worships him, 
thwarts him and yet remains the sole means of 
great achievement, for in the twain only is life's 
wheel made full circle, as the ald Chinese symbol 
of Vang-Vin, which shows two curving halves 
of identical shape, one white, one black, as com- 
plementaries filling its circle, as North and South 
poles of life and death range, separated only for 
a ‘Time for their understanding in Wisdom, then 
once more merged into One that is ‘neither, 


SCENES FROM MALABAR. 


By Mr. N. KE. 


i 
The Land of Charity. 

Away from the hustle of busy life, in a 
quiet corner jealously guarded by a line of 
hoary mountains and an angry sea lies the 
beautiful restful land of Travancore. It is the 
classic land of charity. Hospitable India has 
no worthier offspring than pretty little Travan- 


core. This is the far-famed land of feasts and 
festivities, the merry land where the hungry 


have excellent fare and the idle rich the luxury 
of eve-filling sights all the year round. 

This is the land primeval, of fanes and 
shrines. Ye Gods and little fishes, preserve 
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the glory of this uncontaminated nook of an- 
cient Ind; for ever, preserve the honour of this 
crown of hospitable Ind ! 


The Temple of Vaikam. 

In the celebrated temple of Vaikam in North 
Travancore, dwells the most omnipotent dietv 
of Msahadey who is the lover of feasts much 
more than the Lord of the Universe. There- 
fore, there is no easier means of access to his 
holy heart than the feasting of hosts of the 
beloved of the Mighty One—the twice-born 
Brahmin! The grander the fenst, the easier 
the access, the warmer the reception. Indeed 
there is hardly anything beyond the reach of 
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ne ¢ who ‘an thus please the puissant Lord. 
Bat asting is not an easy thing. It means an 
ne faith and munificence regardless 
bisa ©. Imagine a concourse of people 
big ‘enough 1 to ‘consume one hundred paras (20 
bs ashe one para) of cooked rice at a single 
Jom i! And rice is only one of the various 
items and not the most important of them that 
ik z0 9 to make up the fesst technically and euphe- 
ustically called the Breakfast. No amount of 
pain is thought too big nor any expenditure 
9 extravagant to make the sacred Breakfast 
| a @ glory of gustatory delight. The variety in 
: he vegetable menn beggars description and 
few "are the mouths that can resist waterinz 
H When en the air is thick with their appetizing 
ff rance, Truly has cooking been developed 

into a fine art in the temple. 
rye All this sedulous manufacture of pleasures 
ot Be meant to minister to the comforts of the 
thrice-happy Brahminical tribe. Blessed are 
. they, for they alone enjoy the good things of 
_ the Earth and the dreaded Lord of destruction, 
ed ‘grect Maha*dev, is their preserver, saviour, 
_patro ir very bread-winner whose 
“omnipotence is equalled only by his beneficence 
wards them. This mighty Lord often strays 
een nights into the houses of the sceptical 
“ric to round them up and wring from them 
‘Promises of performing the sacred Breakfast 
_ ceremony in the temple. These nocturnal calls 
of the Omnipotent Deity are so successful that 
the day without the Breakfast is a rare phens- 
‘menon in the Vaikam temple, And remember 
that many have seen this Invisible King going 
‘his round of visits on darksome nichts 
in the guise of a tall, old Brahmin walking 
with a crutch, with his head bent down as 
though with the burden of his immense wealth 

_ of flowing snow-white beard. 
It was only the other day that a pious pil- 
grim to the holy shrine was robbed of a good- 
1% dy portion of his hard cash and some valuable 
fi oe That ardent votary, therefore, began 
to moan the loss of his wealth in vociferous 
_ imprecations against the daring thief who 
matured to despoil a devotee of Mahadev and 
» & hat under his very nose and in ceaseless sup- 
plications to the all-powerful for the restora- 
tion ‘of his stolen things. Never did a believer 
in Voatkathappan suffer long or pray in vain 
The old brahmin with his snow-white flowing 
beard appeared and behold! the money and the 
jewels lie at the feet of the weeping votary. 
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Many caught a glimpse of him this time but 
none so fortunate as to have more than a 
glimpse. 

Such wonderful happeninzs are bruited 
about far and near. Few dare question their 
veracity and with the vast multitude, hearing 
of them is believing in them with absolute un- 
reserve. Then does the number of the Faith- 
ful go boisterously mounting up and the fame 
of this epicurean Divinity has nearly reached the 
ends of the Earth. 

Such is the Mighty One of Vaikam., Small 
wonder, then, there is no end to the numbers 
of seekers of truth, lovers of feasts, worshippers 
of indolence, sufferers from disease and several 
species of uncritical humanity flocking to the 
temple at all seasons of the year. You have no 
idea of the miraculous cures that are wrought 
in the temple. Even the unfortunate owner of 
the most obstinate dyspepsia who is dead to 
all kinds of gustative enjoyments who never 
enters his dining room without his scales and 
who never eats a morsel without emulsifying 
it can fearlessly gorge himself with the pud- 
dings and pickles and the heavy preparations 
the holy Breakfast that never fail to tickle the 
gastric nerves and cause an overflow of gastric 
juice! Then does he know the glory of an 
emancipation and what it is to eat with an 
appetite and digest the food without the aid of 
a score of bitter pellets and a dozen doses of 
the tengte-deadening tincture gentian! In the 
temple horror of eating is cured by gluttony. 

And what is the secret of this apparent 
magic! The merciful Lord never allows his 
gifts to sit heavy on the stomachs of his de- 
votees. There is none but profits by them. 
From within the sacred temple one can swal- 
low down a mouthful of strychnine and yet 
Death may not claim him. 

There 15 a story, the veracity of which none 
dares to question, that long long ago, during a 
grand Breakfast, when it was time to serve pp 
a costly dish of pudding the cooks made tha 
horrifying discovery of a dead serpent floating 
in the huge yessel in which the liquid delicacy 
had been prepared and kept! These rascally 
scullions decided with reckless promptitude io 
keep the serpent anecdote a secret and to serve 
the pudding as though nothing had happened. 
The unsuspecting Brahmins ate it with great 
gusto but no sooner had thev finished eating 
than the unfailing messengers of Death snatched 
them off with terrifying suddenness. ‘There 
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they lay! But the Lord of the Temple ap- 
peared in the familiar figure of aged Brahmin- 
hood with a cup of magic water which he 
sprinkled on all the dead and behold! they 
came to life everyone of them and fell to finish 
off their meal as if nothing untoward had 
happened to them. Indeed, they knew neither 
the tragic tale of their death nor the wonderful 
tale of their resurrection. 

In the meanwhile these murderous cooks 
were watching the whole scene in simulated 
syinpathy and bewilderment. A terrible fate 
was in store for them and they knew it! But 
the mighty One is also the merciful One and 
He did no more than neck them out through 
the westeam gateway and its massive doors 
closéd on these rognish fools with an angry 
clanging bang. That gateway stands closed to 
this day as a monument to the treachery of 
cooking humanity and the vindication of the 
omnipotence and omniscience of the great 
divinity: sitting enthroned in the temple. 

Therefore you needn't be afraid at all of 
eating to excess at the sacred Breakfast. Your 
business is to eat as long and as much as you 
can and to leave the rest to the care of the 
kindly Giver of all the delicious dishes that 
you enjoy, No stomach was ever too squc- 
amish to digest anything eaten in the divine 
Presence. But there is one thing which you 
must not omit to take with you to the famous 
shrine and that is Faith, unlimited and un- 
fathomable Faith in the existence of Mahadev, 
then in his omnipotence and last but not least 
in his beneficence. The wrath of the Terrible 
will surely fall on the unbelicver with disa3- 
trous consequences. 

If you be sceptical which is very likely in 
this ultra-scientific age, you will be well ad- 
vised to shun the spot where reigns the divine 
lover of feasts with his countless hosts of fat- 
tened votaries whose only business in life is 
to eat and enjoy and pray. Sometimes it so 
happens that a stray atheist develops an irre- 
sistible desire to cat at the Breakfast and ven- 
tures into the temple with sanctimonious hypo- 
crisy. He does eat and enjoy and thinks 
proudly that he has deceived all the world in- 
cluding the great God under the cover of a 
false piety and walks out of the consecrated 
locality highly satished with this dexterous 
performance of a cunning feat. But the poor 
idiot of an unbeliever does not know that the 
vengeance of the All-seeing follow him like 
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a shadow waiting for an opportunity to pounce 
on him and make the denouement us exem- 
plary as possible. Not all the hosts of heaven 
can save him! 

It was only the other day that a certam 
Namburi Brahmin after having worshipped the 
God in chuckling scepticism and filled his maw 
with all the good things of the Breakfast with 
peevish voracity was returning home across the 
backwater in all the pride of a yictory that 
had just been won. As the Namburi's breast 
was rythmically beating in complacent ease and 
security, a furious gale suddenly sprang up and 
a voracious whirl-pool 
and the unbelieving Namburi with i. § Many 
heard the repentant cries of the helpless Brah- 


min proceeding from the subterranean regions 


like the ubiquitous voice of the king of Den- 
mark but who could save him who had in- 
curred the displeasure of this mighty God on 
Earth! Covet not, then, the sweet thing of 
the temple if you canuot 
merit to deserve them, if you cannot walk the 
way of the Faithful. 

And now my Mahadey! 


finite Mercy to set this irreverent scribe to 
dance to the tune of a frolicksome strain and 
not because this lump of worthless clay could 
set Thee at defiance! Thou Terrible One of 
the Fiery Eye, my Cyclopean God of wun- 
fathomable Mercy, of unfathomable Fury, 
Thou the adored, the ever adorable Prince of 
healers, benefactors and miracle-makers who i 
Thy Infinite Wisdom wert pleased to infuse a 
spark of renewed life into this dilapidated me 


when I sought the rejuvenating, exhilarating: 


atmosphere of Thy Pharmacy, Thou My Lord 
Saviour to Whom I owe my life and all that 
is mine, be vot wrath with me for thus pain- 
ting Thee in the hues of light-hearted mprati- 
tude, for the fault is Thine although the mis- 
chief be mine. Thy will be done. 

A Comfy Capital. 

Now, gentle reader, such are the possibili- 
ties, pleasures and perils embedded in the far- 
famed temple of Vaikam. There is hardly any- 
thing which you will want here if you ‘are pre- 
pared to make a sufficient payment in faith for 
it. Do not go to Vaikam with the instinct of 


sucked up the canne 


acquire sufficient’ 


li my impertinent 
pen has dragged Thee into the blasphemous 
mire of light literature, it is because, Thou the 
Omniscient One hath been pleased in Thy In- 
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But you cannot partake of this god-given 
gift unless yon have managed to be born with- 
: in the Brahminical fold. This is condition in- 

Travancore: Here every- violable, One can, however, satisfy it yith u 
- stands a good chance; little timely whispering into the ears of the 
fists, cosmopolitans and com- Immortals. None the less, you find that 

s, loafers, liars, and gossipers, all ply thousands having failed to take this simple but 
‘trade in ceaseless activity, for the great essential precaution betimes, Now go about 
| Krishna more familiarly known by his shouting “ There is lack of charity in the land 
jomen of Padmanabha will surely give them of charity " in «unrighteous and amusing in- 
daily bread without their prayerful com- dignation. And there may be a lamentable | 
and “Give us our daily bread!” The lack of it in this famed land flowing with milk . 
“E lace of Padmanabha is built of the imperish- and honey or there may fot be. Be that as it 
able materi ai of Annadanam (boon of food) and may: one thing is certan and it is never called 
the bounteous Swamy's example of beginning in question—that in the land of charity there 
charity at home illuminates from end to end is plenty of courtesy, loyalty and cocoanut 
the enigmatical land of smiling Travancore. tree—of which more hereafter. 









































A PSYCHOLOGICAL ESSAY ON MEMORY STATES AND HOW 
: TO RECALL THEM. 


By Mr. A. WoRSLEY 


The INTRODUCTION. ground occupied, or affected, by memory. It 
i, . jhe 4. 5.4 may be useful in forming a concept of the 
U ee zane 2 =m, ae a5 ee ph aie ei apy subject from a particular point of view. 

| of the Special Neurological Hospital, Tooting, Tt have-included a f <a) Sialic 168 
iA. T read a Paper on this subject to the Stall. Simce |. e included a few partial Ais tens 
- = epi pduced in essay form 50 that it may be 
av flable for those interested in this subject. 





| MEMORY STATES. 
do this with some misgivings because the THE PRORLEM. 
‘ines than can be embraced within the limits of If we wish to review the transformations 


j a 


_ Subject is worthy of treatment on much broader 


‘a fit which occur whenever some actual physical 
tonic demands a book of some size which I have object enters into the physio-psychic sphere af 
jme to undertake, so I must be content to cognition, and passes thence into the domain of 
memory—that treasure-house of cognised things 

“parts of the subject. __we are met on the very threshold by the same 
‘What is explicit in memory cannot even be class of trouble which confronts the historian. 

categorized in an essay of this length, and what He has to sort out, from an enormous mass of 
(is) nplicit has never yet been categorized by doubtful matter, the facts upon which he is 
anyone, This sketch, therefore, must be con- about to rely. We have a more difficult task, 
<i  Gned to some logical, epistemological, and for we have to consider three different class es of 
phy am-psychic aspects of how memory func- psychic processes and functions of the mind, 
- ‘ne. and must remain a mere field-survey of the truths :—(1) the tangible objective facts, (2) the 
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“present in this essay what is a mere sketch ot 
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and (3) the relations between the two. 
last have no first-hand evidence of their validity. 
They are not objective facts but are mental 
interpretations of objective facts, which are, a5 
such, open to all kinds of misrepresentation. 


lf the tangible objective facts and also the 
processes and functions of the mind were both 
clearly substantiated and irrefragible, we could, 
doubtless, build up some bridge of hypotheses 
to connect them. Sut, unfortunately, the 
tangible facts of the objective world belong to 
an order of truth which cannot be compared 
with the processes and functions of the tind. 
‘There ¢s no bridge over that gulf until these 
tangible facts are transformed by physio-psychic 
processes and become cognised. But at this 
stage We can secure no first-hand evidence that 
such cognised objects are valid representations 
of the objects themselves. If we mix up three 
classes of truths, and treat them all in a kind 
of hotch-potch as though they all possessed equal 
validity, we can reach any kind of result. To 
avoid this confusion I have treated cognised 
objects as signals from the objective world, for 
we do know one thing about them, and that is 
that it is as signals that they function or act 
upon ts. Here we are on sound ground, and, 
even though it may not satisfy our other require- 
ments, at least it will prevent our falling into a 
morass. 


The decadence of philosophy in Britain is in 
no small measure traceable to G. H, Lewes and 
his contemporaries. For they taught that 
philosophy is a useless study in which great 
minds may waste their time, but in which no 
real progress is possible. This is 4 “tn de 
siecle’ pose, due, doubtless, to the pedageric 
view of philosophy shared by the academicians 
of the closing decades. of the roth century. With 
them, philosophy had become a purely formal 
study in which Students could be examined; it 
was not a live issue, a growing corpus of 
knowledge enriched by our day to day 
experience of men and things. The writers of 
those days who expounded to us the ‘unknow- 
ability’’ of certain spheres of thonght, generally 
failed in their classification of truths. They 
would not grant any status to what was of 
limited validity or of relative validity. But 
what verdict would have been passed on the 
eatly mathematicians who discovered surds, and 
the existence of variable and indeterminate 
quantities, if they had made similar declara- 
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These tions with regard to mathematics—the most 


exact branch of philosophy ! 

Let us take up the position that “‘unknow- 
ability” is also a relative term, and claim that 
objects are known to us as signals awaking 
certain states of consciousness, although the 
objective “‘itness’’ of the logical existentials 
may be quite unknown. In this sense the 
necessity for knowing the objective nature (if 
there is such a condition) of the items of 
objective reality does not arise. We can get on 
very well without this knowledge, just as in 
Chemistry there is much work to be done even 
while we remain unacquainted with the ultimate 
analysis of ‘elements’, or what were ence 
thoucht to be elements, in general. What really 
engares our attention as a live issue is the 
process of transformation from signal to Tes- 
ponse. At least we have the subjective field 
open to our observation and the whole complex 
of Subject-Object relationship. Those who 
study Psycho-Physiology from a professional 
standpoint know that they have a live issue in 
their hands. ‘They do not make of it 


. “A sad, pedantic exercise, 
“Tike dull narcotics, mimbing pain.” 


On the other hand they become completely. 


engrosseti in their work, and are apt to lose their 
beatings in the great ocean of actual experience 
surrounding them. Let them reflect that the 
size of this ocean is no measure of its depth or 
navigability. In the actual world of our 
experience we test allegation, or theary, by 
observation. We apply a form of pragmatic 
sanction, Does it function or act? If so, then 
we may say that it is subject to certain observer 
laws which are onerative within certain ascer- 
tainable limits. Or, if an allezation is made as 
tn the existence of something, we ask “‘has any- 
one had experience of it?’’ If so, it enters the 
world of human experience and become actnal 
in that sense, But we must beware, for this 
actual world may not be real in the fll sense of 
the word, and we must not seek to carry over 
‘te dicta ‘en bloc’? into the world of reality a3 
conceived. For instance illusions are actual in 
experience but are mere counterfeits of reality. 
Moreover the real world suffers tort when it 
becomes actual in our experience; because, in 
the first place, the senses can only camse to he 
conveyed to the brain whatever factors of 
reality they are able to sense. Reality is there- 
fore certainly limited, and is probably distorted, 



















i , 3 vithir the forms of its apprehension, That 
there é a gulf between the Actual and the Real 
has been admitted ever since idealism began, if 


it ever had a beginning, But we cannot now 
 diseuss the question as to whether the world of 
teality, as conceived, is totally free from error. 
Such conceptual worlds are as numerous, 
‘and as contradictory to each other, as is 
face: and they cannot all he 
if any of them are so. But reformers 


ih a} s forget that their ideal world is not, and 





 eamhot be, the real world in. which we live, 
‘and if which their crazy requl ations have to 
ction or act. On this rock they all founder. 

Passing by these topics of eternal interest, and 








. qindismayed by the limitations of our knowledge, 
"Tet us then get to work, making the best use of 
‘the materials at our disposal. Something will 
‘come of it, even if that something does not fulfil 
al the extravagant desiderate of the pedants. 
fie philosopher has been well described as the 
‘Truth-Secker. If he was already in possession 
“of the entire truth, his raison d’étre would have 
“vanished: he would then become a mere examiner 








ef students—a role dear to the heart of our 
demicians, but far removed from my concept 


of Philosophy. 


Bes, 
ee es Pe ee 


" When we contemplate the subject-object 
relationship in its entirety, we find that we 
have st one extreme the mind of the subject, 
the proper ficld open to psychological research, 
and at the other extreme the existentials of 





logicians for the items which make wp the world 
of pure objectivity); But this latter extreme 
ig hot open to investigation for the simple 
feason that any attempt to investigate it 
brings it at once into relation with the subject, 
and thus causes it to lose its pure objectivity. 
Hence of these existentials we can only point out 
‘hat they do exist, and at this point Ingicians 
‘and metaphysicians are standing on the same 


“ 
. 
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: ground; and we should not forget that the un- 






| bility of these existentials is to some 
“extent determined by definition. For we have 

_ 80 far defined Object and Subject that the very 
‘names out any knowledge of Object as 
(Object. Wo sooner docs the subject enter into 
 -relationshifi with these existentials than we 
“hecome aware that they act as signils awaking 

~~ gertai sintes of memory. Cognition is thus 
. _ impossible withont Recognition. But this recog- 
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nition is not the cognisance of actual identity, it 
is a cognition of something Ike something “had 
before’ ancl this has been called the “Doct itt 
of Likeness and Difference’ (Samia Visamiia). 
This intelligible object differs from a mere 
objective existential in that it has become 
clothed, through the act of memory, with some 
of the same characters that pertain in memory 
to previous impressions of similar character, 
Thus we clothe the objective existential with 
quantity, quality and relationship, and it he- 
comes an intelligible object. It is this act of 
sensing and remembering, or recognising, 
through the similarity of it to similar sense 
impressions in our experience, that determines 
our prima facie judgment on men and things. 
This is the field open to the functions of 
Psycho-Physiology, and this field ts not closed 
to us Im any respect by the Enowledge that the 
next field, belonging to Pure Objectivity, 1s 
closed *o us, It is indubitable that lancuage and 
grammatical usage determine in no small 
decree the manner in which we may apprehend 
thines, the content of our apprehension, and 
limits that content by its own forms. And the 
world of relation, of Space and ‘Time, existine, 
as it seems to us, by the support of mathema- 
tical ratio, is only to be apprehended by ts as 
modalized Ly the forms of our system of mathe- 
matics, with its names and definitions, outside 
whose limits we can apprehend nothing about 
quantity and quantitative relationships. Hence 
we must never forget that the subject modalizes 
his object in every conceivable way, and can 
only appreiend it as thus modalized by his 
senses, memory, language, ¢tc. Thos the ob 
jective world, whatever its real character may 
he, must clearly suffer tort in the process of 
apprehension, and cannot be what it seems. 








Twin, Triple, etc., Impressions. 


Memories ate probably strengthened by 
twin, etc., impressions. Certainly our recoz- 
nition of any signal is perfected and assured 
when tmore than one class of sense. organ is 
affected by an external stimulus springing from 
the same sicnal. One would be rather puzzled 
at seeing a flash and some smoke on a neigh- 
bouring hillside if no sound reached the car. 
But the sound of an explosion would quite 
satisfy the desire to know what had happened, 
Teachers have long recognised that pupils do 
not readily apprehend, or remember, purely 


abstract instruction, and bring to their aid 25 
an example some visible object so that sight- 
stimuli may aid the apprehension, and memory 
have two sources. So he who wishes to learn 
by heart, let us say, a poem, will be well- 
advised to repeat it aloud and not merely read 
it silently. Every signal which has become an 
intelligible object to the mind is recallable in 
memory as a complex of all the stimuli from 
all the sense organs which were engaged m 
that particular action during that particular 
qmoment of experience. A good instance was 
given in the public press the other day, al- 
though one must not place any weight on ano- 
nymous statements, of a man who was unex- 
pectediy confronted with our largest species of 
humble bee when he was walking in the middle 
of London. He narrates that just as the bee 
passed close to his face he distinctly smelled 
the smell of the common, of heath and so 
forth. "No doubt the sight and sound of the 
bee and the smell of the common were all 
represented by memory as one complex of pre- 
vious sensation, Herbert Spencer in his “Au- 
tohiography’’ gives an instance from his own 
experience of two similar memory complices. 


Tn one of which (Vol. I., pp. 68, 60) 
particular sounds recalled particular memory 


in enses in which the two had been once for- 
tuitously associated in experience. 

There is an interesting analogy between the 
association of characters in Flora and the asso- 
ciation of memories in Fauna. From a scienti- 
fic point of view this is an improper analogy, 
because we can show no causative connection 
between the observed processes; vet it is inter- 
esting to compare the two, it is not unscientific 
so to do if we can tefrain from generalizing on 
the subject and are willing to treat the matter 
as without any ascertained bearing on the sub- 
ject. Some 12 years simce I pointed out that 
the association, or linking together, of certain 
characters in plants, determined, by way of 
limitation, their genetic variability. This class 
of investigation is now being pursued by all 
who study genetics. It is also true that the 
association of memories determines in advance 


what ‘ur judgment will be when some external 
excitant recalls those memory states. The 


System of Reference of every individual is « 
collection of memory complices, not of isolated 
or discreet memories resulting from single- 
sense impressions. From this point of view the 
far pursued analyses, so dear to Pure Psycho- 
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logists, will lead us astray, unless controlled 
and corrected by the synthetic concepts 2f 
Physiologists and Philosophers. A Memory 
State may be awakened by any excitation of 
any organ of sense which is recognised by the 
mind as having been “had before’, But if 
the remembered moment of experience existed 
as the resultant of impressions on two or three 
senses; if, for imstance, Sight, Sound and 
Smell had all operated in the action, then we 
cannot expect to awaken that memory state 
unless we set to work in a decent and orderly 
manner, For, if we do not, then contradic- 
tions will arise in memory, The smell might 
have heen recognised, but, if the Sight and 
Sound impressions cannot be brought into ac- 
cord with that recognition, we get such res- 
ponses as “had before”, “not had before”, 
“had before but not synchronously”, and we 
fail to awaken that particular Memory State in 
which all the impressions were registered In one 
moment of experience. Long since, a5 a boy, 
T lived in a country house which had an orchard 
of pliun trees. Now, when the time comes 
round when the stems of the plum trees look 
black through the masses of white blossom, | 
go into my own orchard and enjoy the beauty 
and faint scent of the plum-blosom. But does 
this recall a memory state entered round my 
ald home? Not at all, or to a very slight 
extent, And why not? Because the eye takes 
1 much more than the plum trees, and the 
whole entourage of my present orchard contra- 
dicts the appearance of that first orchard held 
in memory. No doubt the blossoms smell just 
as those others, but the recollection of “had 
before’’ does not harmonize with the moments 
of experience had im that orchard long ago. 
It is contradicted by the sight impressions. 
But it is easy for me to recall that scene. I 
have only to close my eyes for a minute and 
smell the blossoms again when the memory ef 
the orchard of my early years is awakened with 
the greatest clearness. I have repeated this 
process foc a number of years with the same 
response. The habit of some men who close 
the eyes when striving to remember something 
will certainly help them at tunes. We should 
treat our memory decently, arid remember the 
words of Scripture—Vainly is the snare set in 
sight of any bird’. If we cannot therefore 
represent to the senses that particular syn- 
chrony of which memory is cognisant, We 


should at least take care to shut out any excit- 






































on . Pee es a wate on Poyciy. 
logis 3 int this respect, for the French Police 
nfron t the alleged murderer with an exact 
tion of his crime, make him go 
throng h his moment of experience again [in so 
iF as mise en scene can be made effective), 
gid Watch how his emotions portray themselves 
= memory confronts him with what he 
we ald id forget. Tt 15 certainly true of the annmal 
i that the association of certain objects with 
and painful sensations appears to 
> their actions and thonghts, This is 
yw the ease with babies in the suck- 
ng stage. The dog is pleased not only with 
his food. ‘ut with the person who brings it to 
Bim; and the same is true of tame fish, and of 
Various other domestic or partly tamed animals. 
This method of classification, by the mere asso- 
ciation of things, sounds, and persons, with 
\ ‘Vents, 15 just the same form of emotional asso- 
a ciation that we note im the classification of the 
human emotions into pleasurable and painful; 
ie 4n the blind lumping together into the 
 pPleasure-piving class of other objects that only 
: ‘@ prima facie resemblance to the object 
a OMT which pleasure was actually experienced. 
on r instance, the crying baby is casily satisfied 
wi h such a barefaced fraud as an Indiarubber 
eat, made in ruthful imitation of its mother’s 
its. The time may come when discrimina- 
ton “enables us to reject counterfeits of what 
fé tis pleastire, The earlier stages of this 
discrimination seem easy enough, but its ulti- 
stages demand the most critical acts of 
priate i BS tion. 
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F tl th own, and the brain becoiies habitnated 
e receipt from them of certain linked im- 
ssions, or snychronous sets of impressions, 
2 xe aay learns to associate with certain times, 
| Places, ind conditions. It is in this way that we 
Obtained from the mind certain intuitive or 
% astinctive responses. To the habitual series of 
Synchronous impressions the brain responds 
Be - satisfied complacency, an “‘all is well’ 
Te oe But to an unusual set it responds 
ase and alarm. Mental distress is 
. and danger is apprehended.* Here we 


: the omdnct of a guard - in the 

muti 2ihes (Ex Mlepegtat See ee oars on ows frotn 
his burking that he knows t t he is a enard-dog. He 
: alarmed Thne distressed by any tnusnal set of 
achronous es ie such as hse ca, a a 
yn the earthquake 








enter into the disputed ground of Substitution, 

strangely neglected by most logicians. “We 
must not confuse the substitute with the counter- 
feit, for if our class is epistemologically valid, 

it admits of the substitution of one item for 
another without any question arising as to 
eonnterfeits. In fact the substitution of a 
counterfeit would take us outside our class and 
invalidate the logical process of thought. But 
we might sacrifice quality in some sense, by 
substituting an inferior item, and this without 
invalidation. I only notice this interesting 
isstte in Logic, becatise it does bear upon the 
awaking of memory states; for we can seldom, 

if ever, hope to awaken memory by re-present- 
ing the original signal of which memory holds 
the record. On the contrary, the best we can 
do is to substitute another item of the same 
class, and one which will certainly vary ‘n 
quality from the original signal. Sometimes 
we may succeed with a counterfe:t, m cases 
where the patient 1s not very critical. 

Conscious mental classifications based upon 
likeness and wunlikeness, which we may call 
reasoned classifications, ate supplemented by 
iticonscious classifications for which we have 
no name, and which are only known to us as 
pleasurable or painful emotions. In so far as 
Psychology is applicable to this class of expe- 
rience, it appears that because pleasurable 
sensation has been associated with a particular 
thing, all things bearing a similar appearance 
will also excite these same pleasurable emotions, 
This is a blind Inmping together of apparently 
similar things into untamed classes.* Strictly 
speaking these wumeonscious, or unreasoned, 
classifications form a category of two classes— 
(t} the plessure-giving objects, and {2) the 
pain-giving objects—divided into as many sub- 
divisions as there are objective signals and sub- 
jective responses. Our likes and dislikes are 
put my boll dog into such hare that it took me a long 
time to calm him. Yet the same goard-dog = ome 


into unsccustomed surroundings pars mo | 
strangers, for then his “set of accnstomed impressions” 
are centred on walking with his master amid a nomber 
of objects Be arcane i hewn Mena the ssiskapr 
chines w 1 these onmmpa t ects undergo, 
way of substitution of one set for crear ute it 
impossible for him to include any of them in Peay pee os 
tomed act of impressions. Bot it is not so with # 
sporting dog, for, in his case (say in the shooting field) 
long series of similar sets of acenste ed] impressions 
are continually repeated. 


*It cannot be called peasoning vet it is a common 
psychical process, atid bas sone sort of prima facie 
presumption in ite favour, 








governed by our emotional experiences of these 
two classes, and very seldom (if at all) by any 
process of reason. Here we are treading on the 
border line of instinct, for our habits of thought 
are matched by the hablin Of our sennes and 
emotions. Both classes of habit enable us to do 
easily what was at first difficult, and the mind 
readily responds to the habitual stimulus of 
some particular pleasurable sensation already 
known by past experience as pleasurable, just 
as the Alcoholic or the Opium Taker readily 
falls under the sensuous charm. Such habits, 
capable of giving sensuous pleasure, are often 
far stronger than the Reason, which vainly 
tries to combat them. 

Now our memory of events and objects, and 
our classiication of them, constitute the 
reasoned part of our experience, just as our 
emotional habits of lumping together into the 
two categorics of pleasurable or painful the 
effects upon ourselves of those external stimuli 
Which we have not taken the trouble to name, 
constitute the instinctive or unreasoned part of 
oir experience, The two in combination form 
the “I"’ (ego) of experience. It is to this "I" 
that every subject instantaneously refers every 
fresh experience for purposes of classificatioa 
and recognition. Bear heavily upon this word, 
and put out of mind any popular and faulty 
usages thereof. Recognition is the knowing 
over again by reference: to past experience.* 
Hence I call the totality of the recorded 
experience of the individual his System of 
Reference. No mention can be found in pre- 
war books of this “System of Reference.” I 
coined the term some eight years ago, and it 
has since been accepted by some authors. 

Imagination has no other material for its 
structures than are provided by this System of 
Reference. If the “‘System’’ is in a state of 
confusion, the imagination may be vivid, but 
it must be out of touch with actuality. But 
he whose system is valid in its classification, 
can build up, out of the material held in 
memory, reconstructions of actual expenence. 
By varying quality and relation, without poing 
beyond the limits of his classes, he becomes a 
kind of Prophet of Probability, not able, per- 
haps, to foretell the future, but at least clear 
from those vain imaginings of things that can- 
not possibly happen in this world of ours. 
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of the latter. 
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Siates of Memory. (Rasas). 


Let us consider the ‘Beauty State’ as an 
example of States of Pleasurable Memory. 
The Hindu view is that the home of Beauty 
is in the mind, and that the subject transfers 
the quality to the intelligible object, which he 
clothes with quality, quantity and relationship, 
in respotise to some signal from the unknown 
world of objectivity. It is the memory; 
pleasurable sensation experiericed in thind that, 
under the external stimulus, awakens this rasa, 
or Beauty State. Hence Beauty docs not Tic 
in the object, but is dependent upon the pleasur- 
able experiences which sumilar kinds of signals 
have awakened in the subject. Now, inasmuch 
as no two men have had exactly the same 
experiences, no two men will be found in com- 
plete agreement as to Beatty, But there will be 
some xind of general, or racial agreement, because 
we are not treating of a special Beauty State, Lut 
of the Beauty State in general, and, inasmuch as 
there is some kind of similarity in our experience 
taken en bloc, so there will be some kind of 
agreement as to Beanty generally. Hut if we 
take a special Beauty State, stich as the relative 
beauty of some particular women, we find that 
grave differences of opinion aie themselves, 
Particular experiences vary, and memory is 
very insistent. 

With regard to this theory of Beauty, it still 
leaves something imexplicit. Secondary sexual 
characters such as the peacock’s tal feathers 
excite the Beauty State in ourselves, as. well 
as in the pea-hens. And the same is true of 
the colour-markings on butterflies, exhibited 
especially after impregnation, both which traits 
demand explanation in so far as they affect 
ourselves. | 

But the rasas evoked by memory are apt t3 
be contradicted by actual present experience. 
This is called disappomtment, 

A conflict then arises, and one feels inclined 
to ask whether it will be necessary bo wait until 
the number of disappointments rises to an exact 
numerical identity with the pleasurable expe- 
riences held in memory, before these latter are 
effaced and the Pleasure State can no longer 
be awakened by this class of signal? Probably 
these experiences suffered at the most impres- 
simable age will never be effaced by the actual 
experiences of latter life, no matter what con- 
tradiction the former may suffer at the hands 
Again, the Pleasure State of 
















TIEDCe by the 21 Sauget’ acceptance 
of co unterfeits, in other words, by the misin- 
ar objective signals—an epistemo- 
error which would have baffling and 
aps nanalysable results. But a hopeless 
jon can be reached by allowing some 
Piemory to Gvershadow the important 
7s in a memory-complex. A memory- 
co a lex might result from three separate, but 
hromous, sense activities, such as taste, 
‘Sight and sound. In some individuals a recur- 

. rence of the same taste and sound signals might 
recall this particular memory state in which 
Sight had also played its part, In such case 
‘the subject might suffer from the hallucmation 
that the object previously seen was now actually 
present again. ‘This state of affairs is, in my 





‘opinion, the cause of many hallucinations, I 
watched an interesting example of this class 
‘OF liollucination in a dog. Aly bull-dog was 
tak ing part in hinting a rat in the garden. 
j We lost it, but presently I saw it hiding about 
four feet up a privet hedge. Holding the dog 
T drew him to the place and shewed him the 
al rat. Directly he saw it he made a great bounce 
a | at the place but missed the mt. Someone 
Jailed it, and the dog swallowed it. Now this 

is ae subsequent actions showed that he 
Tetained a memory complex of the following 
kin i, ie, (x) a pleasure memory of taste and 
\gfatification, (2) a memory of the visual appear- 
 Sanee of the particular place in the hedge in 
Z whi ch he had seen the rat (sight memory), and 
, (3) a Sight memory of the rat itself. The next 
| mornimy, directly he was let loose, he went to 
(the same place in the hedge, “set” himself, and 
“4 ed furiously into the hedge. Doubtless he 
finding nothing to 























a ‘felt disappointment at 
b _ Swallow, For six consecutive days he repeated 
4 ‘itis action. Therenfter he never did it again, 
ag and “would pass this place in the hedge without 
looking up at it. This is a case in which 
+ ‘the fight signal of a particular part of a hedge 
_ Was Tecogniséd as a pleasure signal, recalling 
_ @ mMemory-complex of pleasurable sensation. 
tt is worthy of note that it took six disappoint- 
ments to erase the connection between the place 
in the hedge and the pleasure state of memory, 
which was itself the resultant of but one event 
i eperience. This is not a case of disappoint- 

“ment due ‘to Becepting counterfe't for the real 
‘thing, nor to the substitution of some similar 
‘thine of less quality, but rather to a lack of 




















taken the position which the rat had chanced 
to occupy as of more importance than the rat 
itself. But after all such mistakes are common 
enough, and are quite on a level with locking 


the stable doors after the horses have been 


stolen. 

We should remember that very few men 
have clear and logical minds. In most cases 
recognitions have never been properly classified 
in mind, and as a result, memory when 
awakened, calls up confused visions. Feat is 
not distingnished from counterfeit, and no 
logical outcome is possible. Doubtiess you will 
have long since recognised that nearly all your 
patients fall into this class. Professor Bosan- 
qtet in his “‘Logic’’, gives an instance of 
failure to awaken memory. He cites the case 
of a man (presumably not a musician) who 
asked that a particular air written by a given 
composer should be played, but failed to recog- 
nize it when it was played. Putting to ome side 
all chance of error on the hearer’s patt in hay- 
ing associated in his mind certain names with a 
special melody, and also dismissing any pecu- 
liar method of rendering the melody which may 
have baffled him, the reason of the recognition 
of the name and the failure in the recognition 
of the tune probably les in the fact that his 
memory was specially trained to remember 
names, but not melodies. 


Counterfeits, Hallucinations, etc. 


It has been well said that. Knowledge 
consists in rightly interpreting the signs given 
to us in experience, Failure in recognition is 
mere ignorance; recognition without discrimi- 
nation leads to the acceptance of countericits, 
and in some cases to hallucmaton. I haye 
only second-hand evidence of the following 
ghost-story. A lady of middle age and normal 
intelligence entered her house one evenmg, 
without turning on the lhghts, and saw a 
slender and stately lady dressed mm a silk cos- 
tume Of a past century ghde silently wp the 
stairs and disappear. She was much alarmed 
at what she had seen, and her medical man 
found her suffering from nerve shock. It was 
suggested that this ghost was a representation 
by memory of some picture which she had 
noticed and dwelled-upon recently, and that 
she had misinterpreted some signal (such as the 
moving of a curtain caused by the draught from 


the opened door) for a moving Sri and had 
thus conjured op the vision of the portrait. 
If, indeed, she was at the moment still under 
the influence of a particular Beauty Sta-:, a 
representation of this nature was to have been 
expected. A few days’ search in the Art 
Galleries and houses which she had recently 
visited resulted in the ghost being located. At 
first she was too much alarmed to face the 
ordeal of viewing the ghost, but her fears were 
overcome, she recognised the ghost at once and 
her mind became calm. 

Now this was a life-sized portrait, re-pre- 
sented in hallucination as life-size moving 
figure. But in childhood the eyes wander, not 
only over the angels and fairies of real life on 
the Stage, but over pictures of all sizes both 
great and small, representing those winged 
mammalia which the fancies of artists (and 
others) have depicted for wus. Impressions 
made st-the most impressionable age of child- 
hood never fade from the memory, and the Re- 
presentationists and Spiritualists of to-day have 
recently re-produced the small fry for us, in 
the monthly magazines, 25 live fairies and so 
forth. In this post-war age of credulity, hallu- 
cinations of this kind have been accepted as 
facts by well-disposed people. But we should 
remember that the world of our experience 
would become utterly irrational if we habitnal- 
ty confused some particular object with the 
memory of any kind of object. Discrimination is 
the first necessity of Knowledge. Kapila 
taught ts that long since. 


Age and Youth. 


Tf we admit, for the purpose of this discus- 
sion, and to save ourselves from being led away 
into bye-paths, that we have no memory of pre- 
vious existences, we Shall be asked to account 
for that feeling of immortality which humanity 
has experienced in all the ages of the historical, 
legendary, and mythological periods, and 
which feeling is, according to some authors, 
the basis upon which religious beliefs have 
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grown, with their roots well down in the 
ground of human experience. Our reply may 
well be that a human being can have no experi- 
ence of a finite nature in connection with Time. 
He did certamly experience, but he connas: 
remember, commencing to be, and, as dead 1 
tell no tales, he cannot record his experience 
of ceasing to be. Hence his memory its always 
and at all times of being, and never of the start 
and finish of his own particular entity, and a 
“feeling of immortality” is the only kind of 
time-fecling which his memory can stimulate 
and keep alive. Reason may teach ham that 
he is mortal, but his personal experiences ate 
totally opposed to that teaching. From this it 
follows that Memory is not necessarily on the 
side of Reason. 

Memory States may be awakened by the 
repetition of what has been experienced, by. 
siotials “had before’’ and therefore Teco ive lL, 
but not by arguments or rationalistic iuternees 
tations of things. Young persons whose expe- 
riences are limited both in number and in 
variety, cannot have that long repertoire of 
memory states that older persons possess. But, 
for the very reason that they are fewer, they 
may be clearer and more easily recalled. Some 
old persons, harbouring memories of innumer- 
able expentences, must have exercised the keen-- 
est faculty of discrimination between this and 
that. For if not, their lengthy category ond 
its classes would be in ntter confusion, and 
their memory of no ayail. But such processes 
of keen discrimination must tend towards. mak- 
ing the key, which will awaken these memory 
states, a very complicated instrument. 

That state of ecstatic delight, in which the 
devotee remains in pure contemplation, is a 
memory state. 

Just in so far as it is a memory state, it can 
only be maintained when memory is, m some 
sense, complete. For otherwise this ccstatic 
state would be temporary. We may safely say 
that, in our experience, all pleasure states are 
temporary, but in some cases, they are of long 


































Monar chy was the normal form of government 
m our country in the days of Kattilya and he 
ri vas Hip advocate of it. The republics men- 
ed by him—Licchchhvika, Vrijika, Mallaka, 
draka, Kukura, Kuru and Panchala—are con- 
‘fir edt aly a portion of North India (p. 374), 
even these disappeared under the firm quite 
a "Ch nur Agu pia, Rautilva himself favoured 
e suppression of all of them and. the establish- 
tof the triumphal rule of a single sovercign 
aia ‘them all (p.381), although he realised that 
| 80 far as. oligarchics ensured freedom from 
ee hy acd continitiity of policy they might 
certain circumstances be superior to 
(p35). Hence in a study of the 
ine ne goverum crit in thease days attention 
pectare be paid mainly to monarchy. 
|, The importance of the King at the head 
the State was so great that steps had 
» taken from the very beginning to see that 
sens of the royal authority deserved 
ayoation to which he became the heir. 
wk s was the significance of all those regulations 
; pei tec in regard to the birth, the education and 
the eel i life of the heir to the throne. Accord- 
¥, 95 Soom as the chicf queen attained age 
d to het becoming a mother a mes es 
ie and Brihaspathi special oblations te 
E ~ revent the conception by her of an undesirable 
chile d. During the period of pregnancy all 
ids ‘igh Ho ns of midwifery with regard to gesta- 
tor eg delivery were observed as a security 
mst any physical deformity of the child. 
¢ delivery, the priests performed the pres 
“crib Hurificatery ceremonials and when the 
- ce attained the proper age he was trained by 
= | (p- 33). All these were the precautions 
'" ee ch the King had to adopt to sce that the royal 
family did not become extinct through the con- 
tice ooh wane a life of dissipation (p.33). 
of these there was no guarantee that the 
son bo 1 Pala be of the sort desired, He might 
Jong af any one of the three classes, ‘Those of 
i rt i ite | 4d , those of starnant intelligence, 
oe “hes Sse Notads are perverted.”’ (p.34). 
_ ‘This was all the more reason why the king should 
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THE LIFE AND DUTIES OF THE KING IN KAUTILYA. 


By Mr. M. VENKATARANGAIYA, M.A. 


be very careful in attending to the above pre- 
cautions, 

The proper education of the prince was one 
of the most important duties for which the king 
had to make the requisite arrangements. For 
‘St is only the prince that is well educated and 
disciplined in sciences"', that will enjoy the carth 
nepposed (fi, rz). One point in educational 
psychology was correctly entinciated by Kautilya 
viz., that, “instruction and the study of ‘sciences 
can tame only those who are possessed of such 
mental faculties as obedience, hearing, grasping, 
retentive memory, discrimination, inference and 
deliberation, but not others devoid of such 
facultices’’ (p.1o). It is not the creation of new 
faculties but only the proper utilisation of those 
already found in the child that should be attemp- 
ted by education; and it was on thew es Sat 
the education of the prince had to be proce 
with. 

Tt was immediately after the ceremony of 
chatila that the prince began his education. He 
first learnt reading, writing and arithmetic. The: 
elementary stage of his education was comple- 
tel by the time that he attained the age for 
Upanayvanam. ‘Then he was invested with the 
sacred thread and thereafter he commenced those 
higher studies appropriate to one of his status 
in life. The subjects taught to him. were the 
triple Vedas, the science of Anvikshaki (which 
eomprised the philosophy of Sankhya, yors and 
lokayata), the science of Varta (which. treated of 
wealth and non-wealth), the science of dandanifi 
or politics, Iiahasa (which included Purana, 
Ttivritta, Akhyayika, UWdaharana, Dharmasas- 
tra and Arthasastra), and the Military arts con- 

cerning elephants, horses, chariots and weapons 
fn. ro). The education that a prince was 
expected to receive was thus comprehensive and 
liberal, and it gave him the culture and eficdency 
required to administer his kinedom. In order 
that the knowledge imparted and the training 
given might be perfect, specialists alone were 
emploved as teachers, and among them were 
not only those who were versed in theory hut also 
those who conducted the actual details of 








regard to « 
‘arts (p. ro). 
discipline during the period of study. He 
observed celibacy and followed a regular pro- 


The prince was kept under strict 


gramme of work—separate hours being set 
apart for obtaining proficiency im each of the 
above subjects. Close contact and association 
with professors was regarded quite as necessary 
as hearing their lectures. It is no wonder that 
when so much care was taken the prince obtained 
through his education the necessary self-control 
which ‘alone gives to a king power over all the 
earth’ (p. 11). Even after the prince ascended 
the throne certain hours were every day set apart 
for study (p. 37)- 

There was a possibility of all this knowledge 
and training not being of much avail in case the 
prince had a perverted mind. He might then 
fall into evil ways. He could then be 1 = 
only by faithful companions capable of wit ing 
him over (p. 34). Lf he still persisted in 
habits of debauchery, drink, gambling and 
hunting it was the duty of the king to ternfy 
out of these with the help of the people 
specially appointed for the purpose (p. 34). A 
father really interested in the welfare of his 
cl ywrdom and the reputation of his family had 
thus a heavy tesponsibility to discharge im 
properly bringing up his son. 

A new stage commenced in the life of the 
prince after the period of study was over. If 
he was possessed of good and winning qualities 
he was appointed commander-in-chief or 
installed as heir-apparent {p. 34) or employed 
in dome work of a less responsible character 
(p. 35). Otherwise the relations between the 
father and the son might become unfriendly and 
eyen positively hostile; for, ‘princes like crabs 
have a notorious tendency to eat up their 
begetter’ (p. 32). In some cases the hostility 
mizht be due to the perversity of the father who 
showed undue partiality to his other sons and 
wives (p. 35). Under these circumstances the 
tutual relations ef the father and son became 
a matter of immense importance. 

A hostile son was severely punished in 
‘secret or kept under close guard, or exiled into 
a foreign country or made to dissipate his life in 
sensual excesses (pp. 32, 33). One or the other 
of these alternatives had to be resorted to by 
the king to safeguard his own personal interests. 
If the father happened to be in the wrong the 
son became a voluntary exile, collected the 
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then used force to take possession of the throne, 
‘enjoyable by both and not by the father alone’ 
(p. 36). Im this struggle the prince might 
succeed or be overpowered by the father. All 
this shows that in those days the relations 
between the father and the son were of a delicate 
character which might sometimes have caused 
disaster to either or both. 

Ordinarily on the death of the king the 
throne was inherited by his eldest sou (p. 35), 
There were however many exceptions to this 
rule, and between the death of one king ami the 
accession of his som there always existed possibi- 
lities of revolution. When the king had only 
ene son who happened to be wicked he was not 
installed on the throne (p. 35). Im that case the 
heir-apparent’s son or his sisters son Was 
preferred (p. 35). This was not the only kind 
of difficulty to be faced. Dangers to the peace- 
ful succession of the eldest son might be due to 
the ambition of cognates, princes and other chiefs 
of the royal family, the intrigues of a scheming 
and selfish prime minister or the invasion of a 
neighbouring prince. With the illness of the 
very much depended on the fsithininess, the 
loyalty and the presence of mind of the prime 
minister as to how far and with what success: 
they could be overcome. Such dangers hap 
pened to be all the more serious when the hetr 
was a minor or when the king died in the course 
of an expedition in a foreign state. The Mmister 
had to preserve all possible secrecy regarding 
the illness and the death of the king and make 
an announcement of the latter only after 
securing the safety of the throne agamst attacks 
from different directions. ‘The Bharadvaja 
School advocate the usurpation of the throne 
by the Minister himself and im the history of our 
country we have mumerous instances of such 
isurpations. But Kautilya strongly condemns 
it, and wants the Minister to work honestly on 
behalf of the rightful heir. He put down 
enemies by the use of force. When the heir was 
a minor the Minister provided the other Ministers 
and the Military Officers with increased subsis- 
tence and salary and promises to them and 
to the rest of the officials that the boy would on 
attaining age increase their emoluments: 
During the period of minority the Prime) 
Minister governed the country as the Regent, 
brought up the prince properly and when he 
came of age handed over the administration to 
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ne ste enjoyed his office under normal 
es for life) But when be incurred 
- @istavour of an extreme character he 
ns liable to be deposed. He might happen to 
ea copnised rules of religion as for 
it 1st te © by pevering his _Dilest to teach _the 
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m+ Biases or his subjects of the wealts 
— & 47), Such conduct on his part led to the 
“Ofganisation of conspiracies for overthrowing 
him from power. Plots like these had a chance 
“or Success as they could obtain the support of 
officials in nithority, and as there were available 
ht all times candidates for the throne who could 
i Hi; )Sectre 4 certain amount of popular sympathy a 
7 ‘Tighteous king of a neighbouring kingdom, an 
| ied kinsman of the deposed monarch, a 
wild: chief or a brave upstart (p. 16), A kine 
“could therefore retain his throne in complete 
couly by strictly conforming himself to 
7 ul iarna: Eanutilya makes several references to 
political revolutions (p. 374, 177, ete), 
4° While an unrighteous monarch suffered from 
the fury of popular rebellion, even mphteous 
milers had to safeguard their lives from other 
J ‘kinds of personal danger like murder, assasina- 
Hon, Secret poisoning, etc. Personal safety had 
a to be secured primarily irom against the oe 
Of the king's wives and the king’s sons (p. 3 
$0 many instances are quoted by Kantilve es 
kings assasinated in the royal harem that he is 
; is hed in laying down all those elaborate rules 
regulating the king's relations with the harem. 
The | king entered the harem only after making 
tatefiill enquiries about the purity of his queens; 
‘and for this purpose many aged persons and 
eumiuchs were specially appointed. The queens 
were always kept away from the society of 
(false?) ascetics with shaved head or braided 
hair, ‘of buffoons of prostitutes, and even of 
women of high birth. Every person in the 
ave: was to live in the place definitely assigned 
Py et The passare of all kinds of commodities 
) from. or into the harem was restricted and every 
site scommodity had to be carefully examined 
‘a and ‘scaled so that dangerous weapons and 
ns might not be carried inside (pp. 4o—42). 
| to “Hach compartment of the palace in which the 
king resided was assigned to a particular set of 
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people and all 


who bore close relationship to the king, those 
who were well-trained and loyal and those who 


rendered good service were employed as the 
personal servants of the king, The bodyguard 


of the king was also selected on a similar basis. 
Physigans and experts capable of detecting 


poison always attended upon him, Food was 


prepared for him in a well-guarded locality under 


the supervision of the head cook and was 


partaken of by him only after he made an obla- 


tion out of it first to the fire and then to the 
birds with a vicw to discover if there was any: 


Medicines, liquor and other 
carefully tasted at frst by 


poison im it. 
beverages were 


tasters and then taken in by the king. The same 


rule applied to the water In which the king 
bathed, the scents, the dress and the flower 
garlands tsed by him. Very careful precautions 


were adopted for testmg the chariots, the 


beasts of burden and the boats that conveyed 
the king from place to place, the tanks * and 


rivers which he got into for sport and the forests: 
in which he hunted. As assasins often appeared 
in the garb of saints and ascetics he gave inter- 


views to all such men only when attended by an 
armed bodyguard. 
were cleared of all crowds and all suspicious 
Persone Specal bands of the police surrounded 
when he visited festivals, fairs, processions 
and sacrinices. It was thus and by many other 
similar means that he secured his person against 
all external dangers which, in Kautilya’s 


opinion, was the primary duty of the king: 


(Pp. 42—45} 
The king was ultimately responsible for the 


strength of the state and the prosperity of his: 


subjects. He must always have a high ideal of 
life before him and discharge the duties per- 
taining to his position with regularity and 
promptness. He should uslways be alert and 


consider that in the happiness of his subjects 


lay his own happiness and that in their welfare 
his welfare (p. 39). 


into which the day was divided (p. 38) and 
during the remaining parts he was occupied with 
some work or other requiring close attention. 


An analysis of the daily routine of the king ag 
given in Kautilya shows that he was the real head 
of the state and that his control extended to 


romiscnons. intermingling of <_ 
them was prohibited. “Only | those whose fathers: 
and grand-fathers had been royal servants, those 


When he went out roads: 


He had a regular time-table. 
of work to follow and a conscientious monarch — 
had rest only for four out of the sixteen parts 


. 


THE LIFE AND DUTIES OF KING IN KAUTILYA 


every department of administration internal and 
country which necessitated the daily inspection 
of elephants, horses, chariots and infantry and 
the daily consultation with the commander-in- 
chief. He controlled the finances not merely in 
a general manner through the chamberlain and 
the collector-ceneral but also in detail by 
looking to the collection of state dues from the 
superintendents of different departments. The 
supervision of the affairs of the towns people and 
the country people or the internal civil adminis 
tration was carried out by him. He rezulated 
the foreign policy of the kingdom, decided 
questions of war and peace by sending ont secret 
agents on their errands, giving interviews te 
them, catrying on correspondence with absent 
Ministers and deliberating with the State 
Couneil and the resident Ministers. Such deh- 
heration would of course be also necessary in 
tiding over those tnforeseen calamities: canised 
by drought, flood and epidemics. (pp. a7=48). 
The despotism which is said to be a 
characteristic of Indian kingship les in the con- 
centration of so much power in the hands of a 
‘single individual. Whether the king personally 
looked into all the details of administration of 
gave much discretion to Ministers and heads of 
departments is a question the answer to which 
is bound to vary with the character of the parti- 
cular monarch who happened to sit on the 
throne. ‘There are however one or two refer- 
ences in Kantilya which make us infer that at 
least in his opinion the duty of the king was to 
_ gee to the proper carrying out of administration 
by his officials. Personally he had to attend to 
the business of gods, of heretics, of brahmans 
learned in the Vedas, of cattle, of sacred places, 
of minors, the aged, the afflicted and the help- 
less and of women—business where personal 
devotion and sympathy were the ruling factors 
(p. 30). Other duties were generally delegated 
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by him to his Ministers and other officials, It 
is this that gives so much importance to the 
wisdom which he had to show in making the 
appointments of public servants. In briefly 
summing up the duties of the king this aspect of 
the matter is rightly emphasized by Kautilya 


when he says, “it is the king who attends to 


the business of appoitting ministers, priests and 
other servants, including the superintendents of 


several departments............when his Ministers: 
fall into troubles he employs others:.......-..0.0° 


(p. 322). The despotism of the king acquired 


real strength mainly because of this right which 


he possessed of appointing and dismissing all 
public servants. 


In the India of the days of Kautilya the king 
was not regarded as the sole fountain of law. 
Tyranny when there was one consisted mot so 
much in the making of new laws of a harmful 
character as in the unjust and cruel execution of 
the old laws,—made possible because of the 
king’s sole right to appoint and dismiss Judzes.. 
The king's writ or Sasana formed only one of 
the four classes of laws subject to which Justice 
was administered in courts (p. 150). A stids 
of the chapter on roval writs (pp- 7o—75) 
shows that the majority of them dealt with 
particular questions or facts and were addressed 
to particular individuals and were not therefore 
in. the nature of general commands characteristic 
of law. 

Inspite of this absence of legislative omnipa- 
tence the ling was the real centre of the state 
and everything depended upon him, “When 
the king is well off he pleases the people by his 


welfare and prosperity; of what kind the king’s 


character is of the same kind will be the 
character of his people; for their progress or 


downfall, the people depend upon the king; the. 


king 1s as it were the agpregate of the people’ 
(p. 322). 
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7. Tstrortance or Corrace INDUSTEIES. 
Tn countries where capitalistic system hus 


_ been pushed to at extreme, widespread desti- 


is found in the midst of greatest abun- 
dance. The association of poverty with progress 
has become the enigma of our times. It is 
the central fact from which spring industnal, 
“social and political difficulties that perplex the 
world and with which statesmanship and philan- 
threpy grapple in vain. ‘The cry has been raised 
in India “Do not let us toil through all the 
‘Wearisome stages of the industrial revolution, 
destruction of the euilds, climination of small 
workshops, the factory system, laissez faire, 
Plysical degradation, trusts, the unemployed 





, and unemployable, and what may be to follow.” 


The decadence of the old arts and handi- 
«rafts, the vitiation of public taste consequent 
‘om the import of machine-made goods, the 

‘degradation of the atttonomous artisan to the 
position of unskilled wage-carner, and lastly 
the migration of the rural population to crowded 
cities, are some of the evils resulting from the 
introduction of the factory system in India, 
and the question has been raised "Is Europe 
going to make Asia an East-End?" While the 
‘economies of large scale production cannot be 
denied, we need not on that account despair of 
the future of cottage industry as effectively 
_-supplementing machinemade goods. Popular 
taste requires hand-made goods in miatry cases, 
‘For example, the varict'es of dhoties and sarees 
made by expert handloom weavers cannot be 
displaced by manufactured goods. Again the 
proximity to the market and to the customer 
gives. the cottage industry a decided advantage 
over ine factory. “Tow-a-days facilities are 
being provided to bring mechanical appliances 


‘and motive power within the reach of small 
‘antonemons producers. If electrical energy 


generated by waterpowar is transmitted over 
Jong distances, many a home industry can be 
placed on a sound footing. 








COTTAGE INDUSTRIES IN INDIA. 


By L. N. GOVINDRAJAN, B.A. 


Ol. Existixsc Corracs INDUSTRIES. 


One of the most striking features of Indian 
industrial life is the vitality of the old domestic 
industries, They have survived even to-day, 
because they are adapted to the peculiar envi- 
rontient of this country. The methods used 
by artisans are very much the same as in days 
of antiquity. But in many instances they work 
with superior raw materials or with better tools. 
The weaver has taken to mill-yarn, the dyer to 
synthetic dyes and so on. The industries are, 
consequently, neither so primitive as often 
alleged, not are they in a decadent condition. 
They have survived with astonishing tenacity 
and it would be wrong policy to leave them to 
their fate. 


(1) Artistic Industies. 


In former times the crafts of India reached 
a high degree of perfection under the patronage 
of the rulers of the country. The disappearance 
of the personal relation between worker and 
patron has had a disastrous effect. There is now 
no incentive for the craftsman to excel in his 
art. He isin the hands of a dealer who does 
not require articles that will appeal to cultivated 
taste. If we go to one of the modern shops of 
India there will be plenty of enamels, dimsy 
wood-carving and shallow brass-work, but little 
of the wealth of beauty which the Indian crafts- 
man used to lavish on the simplest articles of 
daily use, The creative power of Indian crafts 
men has been partially destroved by western 
Commercialism, Attempts to revive the artistic 
talent of the craftsmen have been mad2: 
Schools of Art have heen established at Caleutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Lucknow, and Lahore, and 
show-rooms are being maintained at public 
expense for the display of the arts and crafts of 
the country. But there 1s no one to instruct 
the craftsmen, to criticise his work, and to 
supply him with new ideas and designs. Lack 
of advertisement and of organised attempts to. 
create foreign markets are other difficulties 








that stand in the way of the extensi 
attistic industries. 


(2) Handloom weaving. 


Of all the cottage industries, the most impor- 
tant is handloom weaving. But the products 
of the weavers are being rapidly owsted from the 
town markets by large mills, and this competi- 
tion is following every new means of transport 
into the remoter villages. In this keen struggle 
for existence, cottage workers must s¢ctire the 
advantage of wholesale buying of raw materials. 
Secondly attempts should be made to standard- 
ise the product which can be advertised and 
sold without the need of personal inspection. 
It is difficult to foresee whether the cottaye 
worker can be saved from factory competition 
or not, If it is possible at all, it will be with the 
aid of co-operation alone. It is beyond the 
possibility of doubt that the cottage worker #s 
happier, healthier, and a better citizen than the 
manual worker of a factory. The effort to save 
him may fail; but it ts worth trying. 


(3) Metal Working and Pottery: 


Next to handloom weaving, metal working 
is the most important. In this field while gold- 
smiths ate flourishing, brass and copper 
workers have felt the competition of imported 
enamelled iron ware, glass and crockery. For 
pottery, India pocsesses great facilities. She 
possesses preat natural resources in raw 
Material for the manufacture of different kinds 
of pottery. Clays, including fusible clay 
reqiired for cheap pottery and finer raw 
materia] for glazed earthenware are to be 
found. No successful systematic survey of 
Tidian clavs has however been made, and in 
the interest of the development of this great 
industry it should be made with much scrutiny 
without delay. 


(4) Sericulture. 


Sericulture based on the mulberry tree is an 
important cottage industry m Bengal and 
Mysore. Disease among the worms scems to 
be the silkerowers’ chief difficulty. The mdt- 
genotts method of silk reeling being crude 
‘Indian silkweavers find great difficulty im pre- 
paring native silk for the loom. Attempts 
should consequently be made to improve the 
quality of local silk, which is now full of knots 
and loose ends and ‘is of unequal strength. - 


(5) Dyeing. 

Dyeing was at one time a very thriving 
industry. But the Indian dyes though better 
and more lasting have been replaced by cheap 
aniline dyes. The change in taste brought 


about by the brighter synthetic dyes renders it. 


dificult to find a market for the thinner and 
duller though perhaps more pleasing colours 
of vegetable origin. The British Government 
has set apart a large sum for the revival of the 
dveing industry in England. There is no 
reason why the Indian Government should not 
follow this example. 


IYI. StUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT. 
(a) Training of Artisans and Masterworkmen. 


It is sufficiently obvious that the artizams are 


conservative and devoid of ambition. ‘The first 
step towards their improvement is to educate 
them and mske them appreciate a higher 
standard of living. Of course efforts are being 
made to develop cottage industries, But they 
have been feehly conceived and itl-carried ‘out. 


The crying need of industrial India at the pre- 


sent time is the provision of facilities’ for the 
education of the artisan population. it is be- 
cause Labour is uneducated, inefficient and 
tinorganised that cheapness of living: in India 
which is a powerful weapon in international 
competition is of little avail. | 

In schools of handicraft, the first essential 
element is that the pupil should by derress 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the craft and 
manual dexterity in carrvinge out its processes. 
As the tools are not automatic in their action, 
the quality of work turned out depends entirely 
on the skill of the workmen, which can hest be 
taught through a graduated series of exercises, 

The fact that the artisan can make a living 
under the cottage system has attracted the 
attention of the educated classes in recent verrs. 
The room for employment of capital in these 
industries has heen recognised by them. Pra- 
visions should therefore be made for the 
instruction of a small number of pupils of the 
higher classes of the social ladder, who have 
reasonable prospects of heine able to command 
sufficient capital to start and manage the trade 
eventually themselves. 











(b) Marketing of Cottage Industry Products, 
The indizenons small scale indnstries have so 
far survived the rude shock of foreign competi- 
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) snisations may take the pessoeaibilite: of 
TOVILINE Means for introducing the improved 
“products of cottage industries in extensive mar- 
kets even outside India. ‘Taking into consi- 
ons the success which has attended the 
si sale by Government agency of goods prepared 
B33 iy mative weavers employed as a famine relief 
easire a venture on the part of the Govern- 
ent to undertake the discovery of new 
rkets for certain selected industries will not 


ery vy aurainst the plese of sition nature. 
Bent exclusively a religious or a moral 
i ‘Nor can logic alone destroy intem- 
: rance from the world. Man i is not born with 





ee tg a T eetiasted | environment. Who 
ever be responsible for such corruption, there 
‘gre now certain forces that sustain and thrive 


(b) Marketing of Cottage adware Products. 
Financial assistance to cottage workers is of 
urgent importance. The difficulty of finance 
can best be solved by co-operation. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands that in the field of indus- 
trial co-operation, credit societies have attained 
a large success, especially among urban 
artisans, and in particular among weavers. 
The Director of Industries may grant small 
sums: and supply tools and plants on the hire 
purchase system. In view of the fact that co- 
operation, improvement of agriculture ins 
cottage industries are so closely Enked together 
in this country, the officers controlling: teal 
branches may with advantage keep in close 
touch with one another, discharging at the 
same time their respective functions effectively. 
If only the training of the artisans and master- 
worten is undertaken by the Government and 
proper attention is paid to the provision of 
finding suitable markets for the cottage indus- 
try products and if banking facilities are 
afforded to the small industrialists, there can 
be no doubt that the peculiar enviranment of 
this country will encourage the hardworking 
artisan population which is indeed the miain- 
stay of the land. 





WET OR DRY INDIA. 
Ways AND MEANS FoR A PROHIBITION PLANE 


By Mr. M. A. Doreswamy IvVENGAR, M.A., B.-L. 


upon it because they hold a ‘Vested Interest 
in Intemperance. Our whole proolem is to 
destroy the power of these “Interests’’. ‘Their 
power is not entirely due to their ‘Satan. 
ism.’ That is the mistake nsual with reli- 
PIOUS and moral reformers whine eT ST istt 
has not a little strengthened the ; of the 
enemies. These ‘Interests'’ kare | a - certain 
amount of theoretical basis for their exist- 
ence. They also employ a logic to plead their 





cease before the tribunal of Public Opinion. 
We have to set up the Public against these 
““Tnterests'' by destroying this poison of so- 
phistry subtly injected into their system, and 
also strive to win over the latter themselves: by 
delicate, though energetic, negotiations, Tem- 
Perance cannot be solved like a problem in 
Euclid, We have to employ all sorts of practi- 
eal experiences, The method of ‘ give and 
take" will be very successful. Success will be 
long, lJaboriows and piecemeal, It depends 
upon patience, persistence, readiness for com- 
promise anid scientific organisation. But the 
fervour, elevation and zeal of the mioralist or 
the man of religion should never be banned, 
especially in backward countries where the 
tational response to a purely political stimulus 
is faint. 
The ‘Vested Interests’? bonded against 
Temperance are the following :-— 
1. The Government—whose 
three-fold. 

(i) As Legislator—Inertia is the gene- 
ral rule with governments. Even 
I Matters of utmost urgency 
where the government is prepared 
to act it proceeds like a snail. 

(ii) As Revenue-Receiver—Excise is 
one of the richest sources of re- 
venue to the State. 

(ili) As Administrator—The political ad- 


interest is 


ministrator is always sceptical 
about the practical success of 
moral legislation. He believes 


that the drink evil can never be 
abolished by any paper scheme. 
2. The Individuslists—who resent State 
action against individual freedom to 
drink, 
3; The Liquor-Capitalists, 
(i) Contractors—who have already in- 
vested their motiey in the concern. 
Their interest is temporary but 
their opposition is. proportionately 
greater. 
Gi) Trading Capitalists—who find a 
rich avenue for business in this, 
(ili) Subsidiary Indwustrialists—like the 
tappers, potters, cartmen, tavern 
hottse owners etc. 
4. The Victims—who have become slaves 
to the drink habit. 
§. Moderate Consumers of drinks as 
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articles of comfort and for purposes 
of medicine, 
6. Miscellaneous Opponen 





(i) Personal ‘Equation The personal 
opponents of a leading Prohibi- 
tionist may show their hostility E 
opposing his chief hobby. 

(ii) Party Fight—lf Prohibition be 
coltes the chief plank of a parti- 





cular party its opponent might op 


pose it just in order to culivass the 
support of all anti-Prohibitionist 
forces in the country. 





(iii) Opposition to a particular motive— 


In India at present the Govern- 
ment and eve Tempers nce 
workers are opposing Gandhi's 
anti-liquor campaign on account 
of its supposed object of paralys- 
ing the Government. 

(iv) Opposition to particular methods— 
such as picketting or social boy- 
cott, e.g., India. | 

(v) Opposition to particular persons— 
é.g., Churchmen. In the West 
many secular forces—even Prohi- 
bitionists—fear church initiative 
lest it uses it to enhance its repu- 
tation and influence. 

(vi) Religious Opposition—may be ex- 





pected in India from certain Tan- 


tric cults, and advocates of religi- 


ous nettrality might join hands 


with them, 
(vii) Repugnance to Extremism—Ex- 
tremist elements on the ‘Temper- 


ance side apart from provoking 
extreme opposition from the ‘“vest- 


ed interests’’ will ali the 
sympathies 
and render the cause of reform 


more difficult. 





Legislative Prohibition and Persuasion are 


the two methods open to a Temperance Worker. 
The Government must prohibit or the people 
must abstain. 


Legislation ts the frnit of Persuasion. And per- 
suasion has also the duty of ensuring the practi- 
cal success of Legislation. The parties to be 
persuaded are (i) the Public at large and {2) 
the ‘Vested Interests."" The creation of a 


of moderate people 


But both the methods are com- 
plementary and necessary at the same time. 
















StTOr g Pabiic Opinion against drink is in any 
event of the greatest necessity. When the 
Pirbiic ‘femain hostie or apathetic the Move- 
ment wall fail even with the co-operation of the 
F ‘Vested Interests." And when the Public are 
one won effectively, even the bitterest opposi- 
‘sition of the latter will be of no avail to retard 
the march of Temperance. 
_ \We may proceed to review the various 
| eke of Legislation and Persuasion in order 
_ to select the best among them. But nothing 
but, The 






a bare catalogue is possible here. 
ethods are of diverse kinds. Some aim at 
a Qercive prohibition, others at (2) expos- 
ing the sophistry of the ‘Vested Interest", 
. sme others at (3) destroying the root re 
for the existence of Intemperance, and while 
others at (4) creating conditions for the secure 
@stablishment of Temperance. Let us begm 
with ‘the Legislative Methods. 


I 


4 A. Total Prohibition—is of course the goal 
af ‘Temperance work. Excepting in the reli- 
gious ‘codes of the Hindus, Mussalmans and 

7 Jews, gud excepting for an abortive attempt by 
Tippn Sultan of Mysore we have not seen any- 
where complete abstinence and total prohibition. 

q A total prohibition implies the prohibition ot 
‘the production, exchange as well as the con- 

sumption, except for welldefined legitimate pur- 
“poses, ef liquer. In recent years Russia and 
America have moved in this direction, but it 
qmust be admitted that conditions have nowhere 

| #ipened as yet fer total Prohibition to be per- 
manent success. Many lock upon the idea it- 
elf with misgivings. When the community ts 

not ripe to swallow the pill of total abstinence 






--Gilieit: production and illicit consumption. It 
is aid that in U. 5. A. doctors are ready tn 
oblige any number of friends to use drinks by 
giving: prescriptions. Cases are occurring daily 
in which even the police are abetting with the 
‘breakers of law. The ‘kick’ of the ‘wetters’ 
ee is. growing in strength daily. Some of the in- 
toxicants can be easily brewed at home and it 

>, i impossible to check it. The defining of the 
_ exemptions leads to endless legal complexities 
and litigation becomes rife. Even when public 
pinion heartily supports the Government still 
the dissentient minority may circumvent law 
‘unless people acquire a conscience against 
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liquor, It becomes an imperative mecessity fc 
Government io to tndertake an gporiris 
propaganda in this direction along with non- 
official agencies. 

B. Partial Prohibition—is the alternative 
in the absence of total Prohibition. This can 
be done in a variety of ways: ' 

(a) Selective Prohibition :—Opium, mor 
phine, cocaine, alcohol and other dangerous 
things may be strictly prohibited. In America 
the tendency is to obtain exemption for hght 
wines and to prohibit spirits only. Something 
can be said in favour of this position. ‘There is 
no need to prohibit harmless drugs. The edu- 
cated classes who use superior drinks as articles 
ef comfort and luxury only do not require State 
action so much as the masses. But the invidi- 
ous distinction may be resented in these days 
of Proletarian equality. But this =m a 
minor consideration. If Prohibition ts to be a 
matter of practical suceess rather than of theo- 
retical satisfaction this sort of selection of the 
liquors is absolutely necessary everywhere and 
at all times. 

(b) if qiction on the cultivation, tmporta- 
tion, manufacture and sale of liquors. This 
would dry up the very source of the poison. 
Mere restriction om consumption without any 
ban «n manufa ture or importation becomes a 
farce. The aim of Restriction unlike that of 
Prohibition is to make the brewing of drinks 
more dificult. This can be worked out im a 
variety of ways having regard to the conditions 
of time and place. 

(¢) Regulation of sale of liquors with refer- 
ence to the seller, the number of shops im a 
particular area, the location of shops, the hours 
of sale, the quantity sold to each individual, and 
the rates of sale. This is perhaps the easiest 
method and practically every Government 
begins with it. But it is not far-reaching. It 
enables us to diminish the quantity of liquor 
consumed, Hut in actual practice this result 
has not followed especially m India. Para- 
doxical as it is the greater the restriction the 
greater has grown the consumption. The cases 
are not hard to seek. “The reyenuwe under 
each head of excise has risen steadily with the 
increasing prosperity of the lower classes and 
the improvement of the excise administration” 
(Imperial Gazetteer, IV, p. 253). Besides, as 
Strachey points out, if this policy is carried too 
far it leads to stniepling and the substitution of 
cheaper and more noxious drinks. So long as 














“Municipal council is 
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the ignorant habitual drunkard is not educated 
out of his habit or coerced inte abstinence, the 
p naking liquor too dear and too difficult 
te ‘obtain would ouly Jead to a greater waste 
on his part of energy, time and money, This 
would only aggravate tenfold all the personal 
and social evils of drink. As a matter of fact 
this remedy is more appropriate for cducated 
classes and not for the masses. Hence no 
temperance reformer asks for it, or is satished 
with it. It can be safely ignored and piven up. 

(d@) Regulation of consumption. The State 
niay regulate the quantity consumed by the 
people. The Harrison Anti-Narcotic Law of 
America (1016) aims at this. It restricts the 
sale of drugs like opium, cocaine and morphine 
even to medical men. Its chief features ere 
(1) Registration of doctors and druggists to 
prescribe and sell respectively, (2) Official 
forms only to be used for prescription and pur- 
chose of drugs, (3) Prescriptions to be full, 
strict, only for a definite quantity, with the 
doctor's full address, etc., (4) Prescriptions not 
to be repeated, a new one each time, (5) Scruti- 
mising medical preparations regarding the 
proportion of narcotics used. In Hurma only 
registered persons are allowed to consume 
opium. But this remedy too like the last one 
is not far-reaching. In America the doctors and 
even the police are abetting in the offence of 
people circumventing this law. 

(ce) Removal of conditions favouring the 
growth of drink habits, such as for example, 
wretched factory conditions, fatiguing work, 
abserice of general education and so on. Simi- 
larly the government can remove all the legal 
obstacles, if any, on the path of the Temperance 

(f) Interdiction of certain classes of persons 
such as juveniles and women. Practically all 
countries have tied to prevent juvenile smoking 
and many countries juvenile drinking also. 
This may also be extended to womankind. The 
only trouble is the difficulty of carrying out this 
interdiction. 

(g) Local Option. This can be effected in 
a Variety of ways. See the latest Punjab plan 
at the suggestion of ae: obs by which a 

bled to close « its own 
initiative ‘twothirds of liquorshops . 
area, ist Clie: vest imi a reereciciien of 50%, of its 
electorate. Of all the devices of Partial Prohi- 
bition that of Local Option is the best and the 














safest. It avoids hasty compulsion, recognises 
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local variations, puts each locality to a rigid test. 
makes for thorongh-going experimentation, and 
discounts bureaucratic pressure. Drinking will 
dinner if either the people abstain or lemisla- 
tion prohibits it. Local Option enables both 
these to work harmoniously. It is easier than 
in the case of the State for both the peopic 
and their local council to mfluence each other. 
But the vital defect of the schemes of Local 
Option so far devised is that the Municipality is 
apt to merely reproduce in ttself the attitude 
and the action of the State towards Temper- 
ance. Jf the Municipality deals with im- 
temperance by the same methods deseribed 
above which State adopts all the defects attach- 
ing to those methods would continue to exist. 
But it is possible for local governmental insti- 
tutions to pursue a more effective policy than 
does the State. Along with legislative regula- 
tion the municipality might undertake extensive 
moral propaganda. In addition to coercion it 
might also attempt persuasion of the “Vested 
Interests’. It is better fitted than the Central 
Goveramént to try this. It is also easier for a 
mitnicipality than the State to divest itself of 
its interest in intemperance. Such a trans 
formed schenie of Local Option is the best 
practical method, to begin with, of promoting 
temperance. 

Tt becomes clear now that legislation cannot 
bear frit uness persnasio : pee 
simultanecusly. Usually all persuasion is 
carried on by mnon-Official agencies. If es, 
could be supplemented by official propagand: 
as well prohibition becomes a completes success. 
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A, PERSUASION OF THE PUBLIC. 

It is essential that the community should be 
won over for the cause not only for effective 
‘Temperance legislation but also for I ringing the 
‘Vested Interests’ into a proper mood. Some 
of the methods are—(1) systematic mass propa- 
ganda through lectures, articles, conferences, 
exhibitions, novels, cinemas, etc. A national 
organisation must incessantly din into ears of 
the public the evils of intemperance. Usually 
‘aristocratic’ men undertake all this work with 
the result that the propaganda is wasted upon 
the edtcatted classes only. Bur a nation dwells 
in its cottages. To influence the educated 
classes is no doubt to influence the Legislator, 
the Nation at large. Whoever be the worker 











the appeal must be carried to the very doors of 
ever ¥ man of the lower class. In India the vast 
warm of beggars may be harnessed to the 
ot &) Vows of Abstinence. The Tem- 
ranisation can ett people to take 
individual 
(3) Setting up women against 





stich "vows. This ensures 
responsibility. 
‘drinks. Sometime back in U.S. A. the women 
’ ‘organisation resolyed that women should refuse 
to marry  oon-teetotallers. Even married 
lest women can eHectively bring their husbands to 
‘proper reason if they only try. Everywhere 
| ‘habitual drunkenness is becoming a cause for 
| divorce: The unprecedented majority got by 
4 President Harding in America was mostly made 
. tp of women votes. Even im propaganda 
} “Women workers are more effective. If pic- 
-Ketting is unobjectionable it is best to employ 
‘Women for it. If high class women go to the 
“peor Victims and to other ‘Vested Interests’ 
‘Success comes sooner. (4) Kelgious propa- 
‘ginda, Religious institutions and religious 
‘teachers can push the movement with the 
i Masses farther than others can do. There must 
be an wncompromising ban declared against 
liquor, In India mutts, temples, gurus, 
lemas, fakirs, village and caste panchayats, 
if and caste headmen can most effectively infiu- 
_ fice the people. A band of religious preachers 
should spread the gospel in every village. 
oad Organisations like the Bharat Dharma 
hamandsli and the Hindu Sabha must ‘also 
Farticipate in the work. The beggars should 
be mobilised into the work. (5) National 
Excitement. Temperance workers must utilise 
pocasions for their work when the mass mind 
78 undergoing a revolution under the inflwence 
2 | of religion, war, magnetism of some great perso- 
nolity like Savanarola or Gandhi, or a political 
5) revolution. Russia adopted temperance under 
the excitement of War and India is marching 
towards it under the lead of Mahatma Gandhi. 
‘The only caution that may be sounded is that 
q the reformers must also prepare themselves to 
comserve the results achieved under stress by 
Stemming the tide of reaction that invariably 
Sets in after the excitement is over. 





| B. PERSUASION OF THE LEGISLITOR. 


, Midway between the public and the govern- 
ment, one of the ‘Vested Interests," stands 
the ocean The Legislator resides partly 
within and partly outside the government. 





‘THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


Some of the methods of winning him over are— 
(1) Creation of a separate Pomyprrenas Party. 
This is better tham capturing existing party 
orgatisations, ie ie quel (io oat Moree 
interested Temperance candidates, who can do 
such logrolling in the legislature. It also places 
before the nation Temperance as a clear issue. 
But the rise of a separate party would perma- 
nently destroy the chance of inducing the 
existing parties to include this clause in their 
programme, (2) Influencing the Legislature 
by means of deputations to members of legis- 
lature and to officials, moving of private bills 
and motions without intermission, open-letters 
to Government, and logrolling. (3) Influencing 
the Electorate—e.g. coaxing the general clec- 
torate to return Temperance candidates or to 
press for temperance legislation, and Willing 
over the special electoral bodies such as the 
Chambers of Commerce and Local Government 
Institutions. (4) Capturing the Educated 
classes who oaneticalty lead the nation. Legis- 
lation is a monopoly in their hands. It 6 
therefore of considerable practical importance 
to win for Temperance all the infiuential orgaml- 
sations within the country such as bar associa- 
tions, teachers’ guilds, philanthropic bodies and 
so on. (5) International conventions about 
Temperance considerably influence the national 
Legislators. 








C. Persvasron op THE GOVERNMENT. 


The Government as revenue-receiver holds 
the sreatest ‘interest’ in intemperance. In 
India the excise revenue is about Es. 13 crores 
annually which has been reduced by half this 
year, thanks to Gandhi. If you convitice 
Government that all this could be recouped 
otherwise it will readily forego it. Some of the 
arguments that will tell are these. (rz) Private 
Saving. Whatever Government loses is saved in 
the nation and can ‘“‘fructify’’ in private 
pockets, This would open up new fields for 
taxation. (2) Greater Industrial Effictency- 
The drink evil is also an industrial curse. If it 
goes there is greater national prosperity and 
greater reventie for Government. (3) Moral 
Improvement of the people. There would be 
less poverty, less crime and less disease. This 
means reduction of work houses, hospitals, 
police and jails, The Government saves in all 
these ways more than what it loses. In U.S. A. 
such results have actually occurred. (4) 








WET OR DRY INDIA 


-Alcohol as Industrial Power. In his Presidett- 
tial address to the Bengal ° Tempe ance | 

tion in 1920 Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari referred to 
this recent scientific suggestion about the possi- 
bility of wsing alcoho] as fuel in the industrial 
regeneration of the country and thus converting 
liquor into a profitable commodity. The 
negotiation with the Government must be con- 
ducted delicately. All statesmen are not bold 
enough to strike a new path. There is a lot of 
ignorent prejudice on the part of Government 
towards ‘Temperance. Both these must be 
eradially overcome. 





D. Persuasion oF THE ADMINISTRATOR: 


The misgivings of the political administra- 
tors are not unfounded. Note the Russian 
attempt to prohibit smoking in the r7th cen- 
tury. The church formally cursed it in 1630: 
Then the state prohibited it with the penalty 
of cutting off noses for the third offence and 
death if stil] further persisted in. The attempt 
did ot succeed. Still the scepticism of the 
Administrator can be overcome to some extent 
by arguments like the following: (1) Scope for 
Experimenting. He must concede that there ts 
still ample scope for making administrative 
experiments and the ingenuity of man is not 
yet exhausted. (2) Growth of a Teetotalistic 
Conscience in the Nation. If this is effected 
his. scepticism automatically falls. (3) Off- 
cial Propaganda. If the administrator believes 
that legislation can not make men moral why 
should he not supplement the non-official propa- 
ganda by one of his own? That would surely 
mend matters very easily. {4) Adontion of Im- 
proved Administrative methods. There is at 
Teast scope for making experiments in the light 
of each failure. Thus, for instance, it is now 
agreed that the Central Distillery System is 
better than the Ontstill System. In the former 
even the rate could be controlled and in the latter 
there are two “Vested Interests’—the private 
licensee in addition to Government, Similarly 
Government Vending is better than private 
tetail vending. It is hetter to supplement the 
Regulation of sale with that of consumption. 
It is also advisable to separate excise adminis- 
tration from the General administration. In 
India the Omnipotent District Collector if he 
turns against Temperance is a very hard nut to 
erack for Public Opinion or private effort. His 
vast powers of patronage and tndue influence 
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Narrow and Shute vicw. Much of pel 

cism is bookish and the outcome of bias. The 
Rigs is too short as yet ta judge the great 
experiment in America. As Mr. Johnson said 
in Calcutta “‘prohibition does not stop drinking, 
but it stops most of it.” It is no argument 
against the law of stealing just becatse it has 
failel—and failed more signally than any 
Prohibition law—to root out theft from the 
world, although it is as old as Society. 


E. Prersvasion of tHe [NDIvIDvALists. 


(t) The hostility of Individualists is not 
purely theoretical, But the practical opposition 
proceeds from the wunripeness of public coms- 
cience and Public Opinion. In such a state it: 
is natural for coercion to appear objectionable. 
When once they become ripe no seamount uf 
theoretical disquisition about the province of 
Government will be of avail against Prohibition. 
The Individualist can also be met in other 
ways: (2) Change of Angle. His position 13 
now completely nanged, The 18th century 
laisses-fair-ism is now superseded. In the case. 
of such admitted evils like intemperance or 
prostitution state action is now recognised to be 
inevitable, (3) Diversion to other topics. He 
may be asked to divert his attention to other 
topics and leave this alone. He will himself 
do so if he is made to perceive the moral and 
material gravity of intemperance. After all, 
Individualism is more academic than practical, 
and more an excuse sed by all the “Vested 
Interests’’ than a reason for opposing temper- 
ance. 





F. PERSUASION OF THE LIGUOR-CAPTTALISTS. 


(1) Moral appeals. They must he made 
aware that they are bringing a curse on the nation 
for paliry profits. Many may respond to this. 
(2) Diversion to other trades. They may be 
asked, and if feasible facilities provided, to take 
to other trades. ‘(3) Hostility of Public Opi- 
nion. If the Public are set up against them 
they give up a game liable eventually to be lost. 
(4) Opposition of other capitalists, If drink 
tells upon the efficiency of labour industriolists 
would work for temperance and naturally 
oppose the activities of liquor-traders. The 
temperance worker must set up these against 
the latter, (5) Persuasion of the Victims through 
picketting. This will have to be adopted as 





7 anges i. the offer as apie by: the trad 3 
_ and the joining hands of other “Vested Inter- 
"ests" with them. (6) Dissociation of Govern- 
ies . ‘The power of Capital lies in its power 
to capture the government. If the latter could 
be won definitely for Temperance or at least 
“uced to neutrality the liquor-capitalists 
will soon give their game as lost, (7) Non-co- 
eration of Subsidiary traders like the tappers, 
brewers, transporters, potters, selling 
agents, owners of trees and owners of tavern 
~ i Tf these are made to non-co-operate 
‘i the liquor traders will disappear. It that is not 
possible these may be divided one against the 
other to diminish their fighting capacity. (8) 
Social boycott. of the liquer-traders may be 
Organised as a last resort. This is necessary 
dike picketting only when the government and 
other “Interests” are allied together with them, 
and would be possible only when the Public 
are ready to co-operate. 














G. PeesvAsIon or TH2 VIcTmMs. 


ft) General elevation of the masses. Social 
and moral improvement of the lower classes 
/ who largely resort to harmful drinks would dry 
up the evil at the very source. Some of the 
things going to effect this mre—(i) General 
mass education, (fi) Decrease of poverty, (iii) 
Tnter-class clubs; If the higher class people 
closely mix with the lower the latter would 
imerense their standard of self-respect, iv) 
Social elevation of the suppressed. In Tndia, 
for instance, if a Pariah is allowed a sacred 

' thread and Gavatri by an Arya Samajist, he 
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wonld feel. that they are incompatible with 
Grinking, and will give it up. (vi Creation of 
co-operative societies, etc., to teach providence 
and to provide facilities for keeping by and 
: Properly using the money saved from drinking. 
| (vi) Diversion to amusements other than those 
now obtainable in the tavern. {a) Hostilitv of 
Women. If the women belonging to the fami- 

lies of the victims could be set up against them 

they would work wonders. (3) Religious pro- 

da would do much. A religious curse 

pa may deter very much. ‘(4) Picketting at 
liquor-shops. and taverns. This is very effective 
but may often lead to violence. Capitalists will 
+ certainly offer violence and in India now the 
Balice The vic- 





ice have joined hands with them. 
tims themselves are likely to resort to it. 





the pickets are not saints they may also commit 
violence, arson, assault, and disorder. Hence 
some hold picketting is not a peaceful method 
at all. Mahatma Gandhi's defence is that 
when the Government and the capitalist are 
bended together and try to put down temper 
ance violently, picketting, if it conld be kept 
non-violent, is an imperative duty. He adds 
that he would have to do the same if Govern- 
ment opens up brothels in every street and 
forces them upon the people. Mr. Pussyfoot 
Johnson admitted at Patna that in America 
pickettine has led to violence resulting in the 
loss of his men but he rather felt staggered at 
the open alliance of the police with the liquor- 
traders. We do not know if he had tried to 
any extent to create like Gandhi a non-violent 
conscience in the pickets before he sent them 
to work. On the whole it is advisable to re- 
serve picketting to the last. ‘There is a lot of 
preiudice against it and moderate men fear its 
use. (5) Social boycott of the victims. ‘This 
is also an extreme step and even Gandhi dis- 
approves of it. It would be possible 1f only 
the number of victims is small. In Indig caste 
panchavats and religious gurus can essily and 
effectively lead this sort of boycott. 


H. Persvasto~ or Moperrate Consumers. 


These people are a very hard nut to 
crack because they are the educated classes and 
their plea is the least unreasonable. But still 
they must make up their minds to sacrifice their 
comforts in general interest. (1) Moral 
appeals. The plea for moderate use of liquor 
is akin to what Meredith calls the “Wild Oats 
Special Plea.’’ ‘There is no difference whatso- 
ever between prostitution and drinking, and 
even if there is it 1s not expedient to compro- 
mise with such a dreadful national curse. In 
addition to creating a social conscience in these 
people a religious and moral conscience in 
favour of teetotalism may also be developed. 
The line between temperance and intemperance 
is too thin for the State and the community to 
vest any discretion in the individuals. (2) 
Diversion to other articles of comforts, These 
people must take to harmless drinks of other 
kinds, (3) Non-prohibition of harmless drugs. 
A theoretical definition of temperance cannot 
be worked out in actual practice For instance 
if all narcotics aré to go even coffee and tes 
may have to be prohibited. (4) Freedom for 





I. Persuasion or tHe MIscecane 
INTERESTS. 


Some attempt can also be made to moderate 
the ire of the miscellaneous hostile elements -— 
(1) Purity of character is a great asset to any 
movement but more especially so to Temper- 
ance. Even the slightest personal blemish of 
a leader is liable to be exploited by the oppo- 
nents. The lesson from the case of Parnell 
can never be lost sight of. Although saints 
are not available in abundance to be harnessed 
to every movement on earth, both poliey and 
Principle demand that the leaders of Prohihi- 
tien should be men of very high character. 
But any prudish attempt to taboo any so-called 
degraded ten from the work of Temperance 
would do more harm than good. These plat- 
tudes require repetition here since the revoli- 
tionary hurry and bustle filling the world now 
has unfortunately shaken the commonsense 
basis of life. (z) Simple Interest. The 
greater the number of things the leader dabbles 
in the greater will be the number of his oppo- 
fents. It is of course ideal to expect a single- 
interested whole time worker. The creation of 
a separate Temperance Party would serve this 
purpose. It would also avoid the suspicion 
that the Prohibitionists micht exploit the im- 
fluence they gain for other selfish ptrpose. 
(3) A Practical Touch. Expression of extreme 
horror, loud denunciation, wild appeals to pas- 
sion, these will never make a favourable m- 
pression on the “Vested Interests... The 
Movement must have a tone of practicality 
about it having concrete plans of work and 
practical arguments. (4) Conciliatory tone 
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disarms opposition, Hitter denunciation of the 
“Vested Interests’? as being satanic and so on 
must be completely avoided. If they are selfish 
they have also a logic which is partly the out- 
come of the thought of the last century. ‘The 
reformer has first to convince their head and 
then move their heart. (5) Contagious and 
inspiring enthusiasm. The reformer must 
work with the holy zeal of religion, ready for 
any amount of sacrifice, without giving offence 
to any one tnnecessarily. But such fear 
should not diminish his zeal for the cause, 
(6) Slow and steady march towards the goal is 
better than a revolution. A eer reveln: 
tion if only it is possible is most desirable, 
But it usually ends in disorder pre failure leav- 
ing the movement discredited. It also gonads 
the “Vested Interests” to a desperate resist- 
ance, A natural growth of ‘Temperance will 
be a permanent fact. A forced solution is 
nothing but a positive disservice to the case. 
But subject to these considerations boldness is 
ever a crime. If the conditions are favourable 
o revolutionary change becomes a matter of 
duty and under such circimstances it is fally 
to stick to the goody-goody method of the 
snail. Occasions when the national mind is 
extraordinarily excited must be fully utilised 
to promote the catise. 














If the work is organised and cared ont on 
the lines suggested here Temperance will be 
securely and universally established. The 
methods suggested are not exclusive and it 1s 
best to employ so far as possible all of them 
simultaneously: 














“INDIAN INDIA” 


A Counter VIEw 


By An INDIAN INDIAN 


I 


Tt has become of late quite a fashion with the 
sentimental journalists in British India to sing 
their eulogies of praise of Indian India and 
decry the system of Government under which 
they work and live. Their patriotism consists 


“merely in writing glowing accounts of the doings 


of Indian Princes, white-washiag their misdeeds 
and their oppressive methods of administration 
to which we the Indian Indians are subject and 
doomed. In fact little do these admirers of 
Indian India know the hardships and sufferings 
of one-fourth of their fellow-humanity groaning 
under the yoke of a system which is neither 
Tritish nor Indian but merely a despotic 
arrangement combining in itself the worst 
features of both—a machinery of administration 
invented for oppression and crushing the very 

manhood out of the people under its rule. 

Beating of drums sounds pleasing from a distance 
but jars. on the ears when heard from nigh. It 
isan Wrdu saying of not a very high water-mark 
but jt exactly explains the secret of appreciation 
of these writers on Indian Indias. 

Sentiment often blinds one to facts. There 
is 10 cause to feel proud, no satisfaction to be 
derived from the fact that one-third of India ts 
marked yellow or that one-fourth of Indian 
population haye managed to escape foreign 
domination knowing eas we, the subject of Indian 
India, do that our lines are cast in strangely 
shallow waters, that we labour and live under 
a system which most ruthlessly crushes out the 
‘spirit of independence and denies to its 
Subjects the very birth rights of man. Freedom 
of press and liberty of specch are nothing but as 
Dods mm Indian India. There are many states 
in which no newspapers or periodicals are 
allowed to be published, there are others in 
which good many papers are prescribed lest 
these should educate or enlighten public opinion 
and make the people aspire to the amenities 
obtaining in British India. Not only that, 








mere writing of articles by state subjects to 
papers in British India is considered a sin 
in Indian India, and tm the case of a state 
employer this practice is considered «a sin of o 
darker dye and often results in an official whisper 
dinned into his ears as warning for the future, 
Is it not enough to kill the hearts of people of 
Indian India! Under these circumstances the 
amount of satisfaction to be derived from the 
fact of onethird of India. being under the indige- 
nous Rul may be gauged from the feclings of 
those “‘“Marwaris’’ who have managed to escape 
this Rule and settled in British India and who 
having already burnt their fingers never think 
for a moment of coming back to their homes in 
Indian India. In our living memory the 
refusal of Berar to be placed under the suzerainty 
of Nizam is a conclusive proof of the blessings 
of Indian Rule! 
II. 

These admirers of Indian India are wont to 
attribute the backwardness of Indian States: 
partly to the “indolence’’ of the milers and 
partly to their being the “creatures of a system 
not of their own making’. Thourh we 
recornise the disabilities of the Indtan Princes 
who labour under the cornizatce of the 
omnipotent Foreign Department whose wishes 
they cannot thwart except only by a superb 
amount of courage and admit the fact that the 
British Resident has often proved too meddle- 
some in the internal affairs of the Indian States, 
yet we cannot blind ourselves to the frreores- 
sible fact that In most cases justice would not 
be administered unless and until the Resident 
interfered on behalf of the argrieved. Bwve-the- 
bye it passes human understanding to imacine 
how an Indian Prince desirous of introducing 
rood government into his territories could he 
prevented by the representative of the Suzerain 
power. By their very character the JEritish 
people are keenly jealous of their prestige ani 








never will the Foreign Department of a British 
Resident stir to rise to the occasion so long as 
that prestige is not at stake. Let the Indian 
Princes take to invproving the meéthods of their 
ad tration loosening the coercive screw and 
there will be a escihing to restrain the mutual 
relations between them and the British Resident. 
It is then not that they are members of a vicious 
system which is the cause of the backwardness 
of the Indian States but that they lack the will 
to better their government is soley responsible 
for the stagnation of these sheltered backwaters. 
It is an open secret to the subjects of 
Indian India that such regard as an Indian Ruler 
may show towards his people is generally due 
to the fear of the British Government and is 
seldom based upon the sense of justice of 
Hghteousness or upon public opinion. 

Mr. St. Nihal Singh writing in the and 
section of his-article on Indian India calls the 
system under which the Indian Princes are 
brought up and work bad in as much as it “gives 
them small cLance to develop a sturdy sense of 
manhood or a conscientious conception of their 
personal responsibilities for the good Govyern- 
ment of their state’. While in other sections 
of his article, viz., 5th, 6th, and 7th, he refers 
to certain novel educational, administrative and 
Social experimerts being carried out with success 
in Indian India, which have set example to the 
British Government. It is inconceivable why 
the system which according to the writer turns 
out the whole brood of indifferent and bad rulers 
should alone be made the capital canse for much 
that is responsible for their bad administration 
and chaotic rule and should contribute nothing 
towards the making of their spasmodic attempts 
at good Government, It stands to reason that, 
if the system were absolutely bad and afforded 
them no possibilities for the good Government 
of their territories, there could have been no 
occasion for the display of those few administra- 
tive instincts which form the chief burden of 
the writer's praise. Nothing but exuberance 
of sentiment seems to have driven the writer to 
condemn the system overlooking the facts that 
the spirit of independence is the main-spring 
of Western Civilisation and love of Eberty, the 
very essence of Western Culture. There is 
nothing but unmixed sorrow in the fact that 
these Princes inspite of their inhailing the 
spirit of sturdy independence and coming in 
contact with a liberty loving people from the 
most upressionable periods of their lives should, 
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when they come to their own, glory in riding 
roughslod over their own peoples’ liberties, call 

stem bad aud fail to look inte their own 
hokene, Truly, 


"The faults, dear @rutus, is not im our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings’ 





ITT. 

Though the devil of administration in Indian 
states may be painted however white there can 
be no denying the fact that the sons of the soil 
have no opportunities for distinguishing them- 
selves in admumstrative furictions or displaying 
their genius to the benefit of Indian India. Those 
alone can feel the sting of mortification, who 
being bred and brought up within their own 
country have to go about begging for posts 
knocking at the doors of this or baat departinent 
but are seldom encouraged by a single word of 
assurance. Even those of us who having 
received education in one or other of the state 
colleges or schools, are denied the chance of 
getting into state service and our applications 
are generaily returned with the reluarle ees 
there is mo vacancy at present; and ingly 
enough the vacancy never occurs. Those seh 
possess the first hand knowledge of affairs in 
Indian India can testify to the fact that even in 
larger states almost all the highest offices are 
held either by the foreigners or the landed 
aristocracy in preference to the sons of the soil. 
By foreigners [ do not mean only Europeans or 
Americans but even those Indians who having no 
claims on the considerations of the states thrust 
themselves from outside upon the claims of the 
bona fide subjects. These are not certainly the 
sons of the soil of the particular atate which 
engages them and thus have no real sympathy 
with the state but merely try so long as they 
remain in the service of the state, to make hay 
while the sun shines. Against their fondness for 
taking foreigners into their service the rulers 
of Indian India are wont to value the local genius 
very much below par. The result-is that many 
a bright gem are born to blush unseen in Indian 
India. A saint of one’s own place is rewarded 
no better than a mere contemptible “‘Jori"” while 
that of another country is accorded the dignity 
of one who has attained mastery over the spiri- 
tual and physical worlds and is endowed with 
the divine knowledge, Though this is a slang 
Indian saying but it exactly represents the 
attitude of the rulers of Indian India towards 
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_ the sons of the soil. In some larger states young 
| men. of the soil are often sent to foreign countries 
_ for education at the expense of these states under 
the bond that they will have to serve the state 
: for a period of s0me€ years on any salary that the 

“State may choose to give. But what is the result. 
_ Most of these Bombay or London returns are 
either not provided at :Il or are taken in the state 
Service on wretchedly low salaries higher than 
hich most of them can obtam outside the state. 
- ‘There is something ludicrous in the craze of the 
“tulers of Indian India for sending out the sons 
_ of the soil for education which practically comes 
‘to nothing. These rulers are wont to make show 
of every thing and do little substantial = 
Sarin: British India all those, whether they be 
‘Indians or foreigners, who pass the Indian civil 
or medical service examinations are always pro- 
> vided with high posts but passing the civil service 
| examinition in Indian India does not invest the 
% candidate with the right to get higher posts as a 
matter of privilege. The difference of attitude 
: between the two towards the sons of the soil in 
\ this respect is that the bureatcracy does not gild 
the pill while the Indian personal rule invariably 
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3 “Power i is the root of all troubles and tends to 
ecome autocratic and arbitrary. Hrown bure- 
pe. - atcracy has proved more exacting than the red 
a one. Dyerism and Curzonian Government may be 
 eéxplained as the tyranny and rule of the aliens 
’ oat! once unsympathetic and oppressive and we 
way with cle-r conscience rail against them but 
- we cannot do so against the Government of many 
Pi ase of our Indian Rulers without feeling ashamed of 
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4 If persons are deprived of their freedom 

‘ without charge or trial both in British and Indian 
India there is something peculiar and very tragic 
in the highhandedness and despotism of the 
personal rule in Indian India which is nothing 
ai het the slaughter house of the democratic aspira- 
tions of the people set up by their own country 
men. There is not a ringle law passed in British 
Tndia which inflicts punishment on its subjects 
with retrospective effect while the number of 








such laws passed in Indian India 1s over We 
mingly great. y 
Hritish Indians have at least the satisfaction 
that, however venal and merciless the rule of 
the bureaucracy may be, they can appeal to the 
law, to the press and public opinion but no such 
things are extant in Indian India. Even in 
ray bl states where the paraphernalia of sham 
strations like the Legislative Assemblies 
or the Appeal members do exist there have been 
tajority of cases in which no appeals have been 
entertained simply because ‘‘Hukum-i-Sultami" ~ 
or the word of the ruler is the law in the land. 
‘The law does not bind the ruler as he is the law. 
He can override the law as it 15 he who gives 
sanction to it. In a regime like this what may 
not be done passes human imagination. 








V. 


And yet in the scheme of future progress of 
Indian lndia the sentimental writers entertain the 
hope for the possibility of evolving imstitution of 
seli-Govermment suited to the genius of the 
people and dream in the bringing about of 
“Swarajya’’ in Indian India modelled to suit 
the modern exigencies of the people. ‘These 
writers evidently lose sight of the fact that the 
power voluntarily invested cannot be easily 
re-invested. Rather, if any consummation at all 
comes it will be a regime which will not be suited 
to the genius of the people or in accord with 
their exigencies but invented to suit the exigen- 
cies of the selfwilled rnlers—a state of affairs in 
which the condition of the people will be more 
precarious, the hand of autocracy more exacting 
and the chaos in the country more confusing 
and the Raja deaf to all public remonstrances. 
This is the future to which the affairs in Indian 
India are seemingly leaching. 

It is high time for the Indian Princes to wake 
up and grow conscious of their duty towards 
their subjects. There is nothing more enduring 
than the good wishes of the subjects planned. 
under their charge by Providence as their very 
self respect, their good name and the solidarity 
of their rule depend on them and wpon nothing 
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|THE CULT OF DAKSHINA RAYA IN SOUTHERN BENGAL 


By SARAT CHANDRA MITRA, M.A., B.L. 


Among the godlings and goddesslings who 
are worshipped in Southern Bengal there is one 
named Dakshina Raya (or “‘the Lord of the 
South’) or Dakshina Thakura (or “the Deity of 
the South”). Other names by which this deity 
is called are Dakshindar and LEaluraya 
Dakshindar. 

He is believed to be the godling who rules 
over ferocious tigers and controls their move- 
tients and actions. Ey worshipping him, his 
votaries believe that he is so far propitiated as 
to put a stop to the depredations committed by 
these ferocious monsters among men and their 
livestock. For this reason, he is extensively 
worshipped in the districts which surround the 
Sindarbans, especially in the vicinity of Barui- 
pore in the district of the 24-Parganas, and in 
the Abadi Mahals, all of which places are the 
favourite haunts of the much-dreaded Bengal 
tiger. As all these localities are in the South of 
Bengal, this deity has been dubbed with the titles 
of “‘the Lord or Deity of the South’’, 

It would appear that, in ancient times, this 
godling was considered so powerful that, in 
many of the earlier Bengali poems, stanzas 
written in praise of him are found along with 
those in propitiation of Ganesa. Ramachandra, 
Manasadevi and so forth.* Two ancient Bengali 
pocts, one named Madhavacharvya, and the other 
named Krishnachandra Das (a resident of village 
Nimta), have composed poems for the purpose of 
promulgating the worship of this deity. ‘The 
ttle of Krishnachandra Das's is Raya 
Mangala.§ 

For the purpose of worship, the image of 
this godling is made of two kinds, as will appear 
from the following couplet :— 

i. Kata munda bara puja sei hate ka’ re, 
2. Kona khane divya muriti bagher upare’’. 





or 
1. From that time, the severed head (of the 
deity Dakshina Raya) is worshipped (in some 
places). 
*Rangabhasa oO Sahitya. Ry Dinesa Chandra Sena. 
Edition 


of 1927, Calcutta. Page 43. 
§Op. cit., page 1s. 





2. (While) in other places, a beautiful image 
(of chis deity riding) upon (a) tiger fis 
worshipped). 

In some localities, only rude clay figures of 
his head with a flat nose, large eyes, lips which 
extend from one ear to the other, huge whiskers 
fringing these lips, and large grinning teeth, 
are worshipped. This awe-inspiring aspect of 
the godling’s face is supposed to strike terror into 


the hearts of his myrmidons—the tigers, and to 


drive them away from the localities inhabited by 
his votaries. ‘Two illustrations of this head of 
Dakshina Raya have been published, one at page 
to5 of Vol, UI of The Journal of the Anthropolo- 
gical Society of Bombay, and the other in 


Plate XI in Vol. XI. (N.S.) of The Journal and 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 


1915. From an inspection of these illustrations, 
we find that the head is surmounted by a large 
crown Which is of the shape of-a betel leaf. The 
eves, eye-brows and whiskers in these clay 
figurines are stated to be coloured black ; while 
the nostrils, lips and gums (within the mouth) 
are painted red. The crown at the top of the 
figurine is coloured black and red and, in some 
cases, only black. The remaining parts of the 
figurines are daubed with white chalk. 

The second form of the image is that of a 
man riding on the back of a tiger. I am inclined 
to think that this is whe proper presentment of 
the godling, as will appear from the following 
extract from Krishnachandra Das's Raya 
Mangala :— 

“1. Sunaha sakal lok apurvva kathan. 

2. Yemate haoiia ¢i kavita rachan. 
Ahaspur pargana hom Manohar. 
Badisya tathay ek fappa Bisvamvar, 
Tathay gelam Bhaodra mate Somvere. 
Nise suilam goaler golaghare. 
Kajanir seshe ef dekhilam svapan. 
Haghpithe arohan ek mahajan. 

Kare dhanuhk sar charw sei mahakoy, 
Parichay dila more Dakshiner Ray. 

, Panchall proabandhe kara mangala amar, 
Athara bhatir madhye haibe pracher. 
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43. Purvvete karila gite Madhava Acharyya 
36. Na pabo amar mane take mahi keryya. 

= Chasha bhuletya sei pita halla bhasha, 
we Mason nohika fahe sadku khele pasa, 


i 


 tand 2. Listen, all ye people, to the strange 
story of the circumstances under which this poem 
wus 
. snd 4. (In the district of) Khaspur, there 
is a pargans named Manohar Badisya wherein 
there isa tappa named Bisvamvar. 


.$ and 6. On a Monday in the month of 
‘Bhadra 1 went to that place (and), at night, slept 
in the granary of a milkman. 

| Pesan s At the end of the night, I saw a 
vision in which a handsome-looking supernatural 
‘being of prodigious stature appeared riding upon 
the back of o tiger, and holding in his hands a 
bow and some arrows. 
Addressing me, this super- 
; “J am Dakshina Raya. 








To, 1 and 12. 


— the eighteen bhatis.”” 


' 13. “Previously Madhava Acharyya sing 
fabout my greatness by means of a poem)." 
44. But there is no use (attempting the com- 
‘position of a poem simslar to that of Madhava 
-Acharyya), as my intellect is not competent to 
wndertake such a task. 


as. That poem (of Madhava Acharyya), by 


‘reason of its delighting the peasantry (of the 
countryside), has become a part and parcel of the 


(Bengali) Mterature. 

46. [The meaning of this line is obscure J. 
An idea of this second form of the image of 
Dakshina Raya will be obtained by an inspection 





‘of the lustration which faces page 107 of Dr. 


Dinesh Chandra Sen's Banga Bhasa O Sahitya 
(4th edition of 1921). In this plate, the godling 
Dakshira Raya is depicted as sitting on a tiger. 
On the head of the figure of the deity is 6 
conical-shaped crown. Round his neck are two or 
three chaplets. His right hand is extended and 
the palm thereof is open. While his left hand is 
placed upon his thigh. His left leg is hanging 
down. While his right leg is bent and placed 
upon his left thigh. 

Tt is stated that, in the village named 
Dhabdhabe, there is a temple dedicated to the 
worship of this godling. Inside this temple are 





the deity’s crown and his image in the shape of 
a warnor.* 

This deity is worshipped at night in the 
month of Mah (January—February). There is 
no r day fixed for his worship, as it is 
stated that it takes place in different localities 
on diferent dates during the month of Magh. 
The chief reason for the puja of this godling 
taking place, during the night-time, in the month 
of Megh, which is very cold in Lower Bengal, 
is said to be the fact that the tiger generally 
appears in the villages on very cold nights which 
are the usual concomitants of this month. 

The place of worship is usually some open 
space in the outskirts of the villages. This space 
is planted with one or more Manasa plants 
(Euphorbia nertifolia). The number of images 
of this godling Which ure worshipped in a single 
village, varies from one to more than a dozen. 

The offerings presented to this godling are 
rice, fruits and sweets; while animal-sacrifices 
in the shape of roats and ducks are also offered 
to him. 

A Brahman priest officiates at this worship, 
[For reasons to be stated by me later on, I am 
inclined to think that, most likely, in very 
ancient times before the Pauranic Renaissance, 
a non-Brahman priest conducted the worship of 
the godling Dakshina Raye. But, after the 
Pauranic Renaissance, when this non-Anyan. 
deity was duly absorbed and installed in the 
Hindu Pantheon, and a Pauranic legend was 
manufactured by the orthodox Brahman priest- 
hood to account for the evolution of this detty, 
the place of the non-Brahman conductor of wor- 
shifi was usurped by the Brahman priest, for the 
purpose of keeping up the semblance of the 
newly-invented Aryan origin of this godling]. 

The dkyan or the prayer-formula, which 
is recited at the worship of the deity Ganesa or 
Ganapati—the giver of success and the doer- 
away of all difficulties and troubles—is. also: 
recited at the puja of Dakshina Raya, 

The worship of Dakshina Raya is popularly 
belicved to drive away the tigers from the 
villages. This may be accounted for by the fact 
that the large crowd of low-class people, who 
assemble at the place of worship, shout at the 
top of their voices when the goats or the ducks 
ate sactificed. The gongs are beaten, and the 
By. Satis 
Chatteryi & Co 





SV csphar-K ulnar itiheasa (in Bengali), 
Chandra Mitra, Calcutta: Chakravarti 
1321 B, &. Page 396. 





Torches are lighted which shed a glaring light 
and hubbub—all this blazing light—has an 
uncanny effect and strikes terror into the hearts 
of the tigers, causing them to disappear from the 
Vicinity of the place of warship. 

Now arises the most important question: 
How has the evolution of this deity taken place ? 
In answer to this question, the followmg four 
theories have been propounded. 

The first is that, when Ganesa was born, all 
the deities came to see the child-god. As soon 
as Sani (or Saturn), the brother of Ganesa’s 
mother Durga came and saw the child, the 
Istter’s head disappeared. So immediately an 
élephant’s head was procured and tacked on to 
Ganesa’s headless trunk. The vanished head of 
Ganesa became transformed into the godling 
Dakshina Raya. It is for this reason that the 
method of doing pusa* to Dakshina Raya is the 
same as that of Gancsa. 

But this mythological lemend is not em- 
bodied either in the Vedas or the Puranas. 
The curious therefore asks: How has 
it, then, come into existence? I may answer 
the question by saying that when, after the 
decay of Buddhism in Hengal, the Pauranic 
‘Renaissance set in this province during the 
rth and 13th centuries A. D., the godling 
Dakshina Raya appears to have heen absearbed 
into the hierarchy of the Hindu gods and 
peidesses, and the aforementioned legend 
appears to have been fabricated to account for 
the evolution of this deity. It appears to me to 
be very likely that, during this period, the 
Brahmans usurped the fonctions of the non- 
Brahman priests of Dakshina Raya and began 
to conduct the Istter’s puja. 

The second theory is as follows :— 

Mukuta Raya was the Raja of Brahman- 
nacara which was the ancient name of the 
tiodern willare of Laujani situated at 
the north-eastern corer of the railway station 
named Jhinkargachha (E. E. Ry.). Now 
Mukuta Raya's right-hand man was his relative 
and Commander-in-Chief named Dakshina 
‘Raya. The latter was, therefore, entrusted by 
the former with the administration of the 
southern portion of his kingdom. For this 


lournal nd Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
(New Series}, Vol, XI (for rors), page 17 
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reason, Dakshina Raya was otherwise called 
Bhatisvara or “the Lord of the 18 bhatis."" 

This bhatidesa yielded a goodly amount of 
revenue from its production of fuel, honey and 
Wax. 

In those remote times, the Sundarbans 
extended further northwards than at present 
and were infested by a good many huge tigers. 
Dakshina Rava was a very powerful man and 
slew many tigers and crocodiles by means of 
his bow and arrows and other weapons. On 
some occasions, he carried on a hand-to-hand 
struggle with tigers and killed the latter. It is 
for this reason that he is worshipped to the 
present day as a godling who can grant his 
votaries immunity from the ravages of the 
tigers of the Sundarbans. — 

From Krishnsaram Das’s Kaya Mangala, 
which has been referred to above, we learn that 
there was a Raja named Pravakara. He ruled 
over the southern portion of the 24-Parganas 
which he cleared of forests and jungles. By 
the blessing of Siva, a son named Dakshina 
Raya was born to him. Dakshina Raya had a 
brother and friend named Kalu Raya, [I think 
that the name Kaluraya Dakshindar sometimes 
applied to the godling Dakshina Raya appears 
to be a misnomer, for Kalu Raya and Dakshina 
Raya are two distinct personages]. Now, this 
Kalu Rava is quite different from the Chazi’s 
companion Ealn.* 

In the manuscript of Ghazi and Ealu, it is 
stated that Ghazi took several tigers with 
him and advanced towards Brahmannarcara. 
Arrived there, he changed the tiger-deity 
Dakshina Raya into a sheep, secretly entered 
the city and defeated Mukuta Raya, [The 
tigers, which the Ghazi took with him, are not 
the beasts of that name, but are the Mallas—a 
wild tribe of men living in the Sundarbans§ ]. 

Now, some scholars are of opinion that 
Mukuta Rava flourished in the times of Husain 
Shah and his son Nasrat Shah, that is to say, 
in the beginning of the 16th Century A. D.T 
Therefore Mukuta Raya's Conmmander-m-Chief 
Dakshina Raya must also have lived in the 
beginning of the 16th Century A. D. Tf this 
opinion be correct, the cult of Dakshins 
must have origmated roughly sf itt! 
time during the middle of the 6th ate 


*Vide & CC. Mitra's VYaosohora-Khulear [iihosa, 
Pages 353-389. 

SOP. cit.. page 392. 

TOP. cit., page 39T. 
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i ree Aan blood in thelr | Viens, aré its 
votar! Se its origin is lost in the mists of 
it has come down to us as a 
 surviv "of nen-Aryan worship. For these 
7 reasons, the theory that the godling Dakshina 
Raya is the Gethed Commander-in-Chief of 
Wit ~ Dakshina Saga ficures in another well- 
snown legend of the Bengali Musalmans. In 
a the Musatmais! book entitled: Ranabibir Jahura- 
_ ‘ftatia, it is stated that Banabibi, daughter of 
- - ‘Berahim, resident of Mecca, came to live with 
ie her brother § Shah Janguli in the Bhatidesa, for 
| impose of protecting the peasantry from 
the ‘oppression committed tpon them by Dak- 
shina Rava who was the Bhatisvara or “the 
erd of the Bhatidesa."" Thereafter she and 
her brother took possession of several villages 
which appear to have been within the jurisdic- 
eo of Dakshina Raya. This angered the 
atter very much, who thereafter declared war 
Against Banabibi. But, as it is unlawful for a 
member of the sterner sex to wage war against 
a female, Dakshina Raya’s mother Narayari 
Waged the war in her own name against her 

















Son's opponent. But In this war, WNarayani 
was defeated. 
on a subsequent occasion, 


| ren apain, 
Dakshina Raya seized a person named Dukhe 
who lea accompanied a party of tracers be 
‘find gone to the Bada (or the Sundarbans) for 
if the jurpose of gathering honey and wax. 
When he wanted to immolate Dukhe as a sacri- 
' fice to some deity, Banabibi espoused the 
a wold-he victim’s cattse and rescued him from 
| Dakshina Raya's hands. Thereupon war 
‘again broke out between the two. In this war 
also, Dakshina Raya was again defeated. 
a ‘Thereafter the latter acknowledged himself a 
3 1 of Banahiin. 


A third theory has been propounded to the 

i effect that, among the early reclaimers of the 
Sundarbans, there lived a man named Dakshina 
Raya who must have enjoyed the reputation of 
heing a grest tiger-charmer and was credited 
with the possession of considerable controlling 
Gnflvence over these ferocious monsters. The 














0p. cif, pages 395-396. 





woml-entters and reclaimers, who frequente: 

tiger-infested Sundarbans in pursuit of the 
practice of their profession, came to believe 
that the mere utterance of his name wonld 
prevent the tigers from committing any havoc 
among them and their livestock. Im course of 
time, this belief became so firm and strong that 
they ultimately raised him to the rank of a 
rodling.* 

But this theory also is untenable for the 
very same reasons that I have adduced agamst 
the tenability of the second theory. 

The fourth theory is to the effect that 
Dakshina Raya is one of the good spirits (Pra- 
matthas) who follow Siva and carry out his 
behests. T 

This theory appears to me to be the nearest 
approach to a correct account of the origin of 
this cult. I am inclined to think that this god- 
ling Dakshina Rava is the embodiment or im- 
personation of that impersonal “power, ele- 
ment and tendency’ which is believed by the 
low-caste Bengalis inhabiting the districts ad- 
joining the Sundarbans to rule over tigers and to 
control their movements and activities. I have 
already stated that this cult is a non-Aryan one. 

That the godling Dakshina Rava is one of 
the villare-deities of Southern EBengral—one of 
the deities that represent the animistic substra- 
tum of Hinduism—will appear from the follow- 
ing facts:— 

{e) He hes no temple or shrine. He is usually 
worshipped in an open space in the ont- 
skirta of the village. 

(b) Before the Pauranie Renaissance, his wor- 
ship imtst have been condocted by a non- 
Brahman priest. Bot when after the Pan- 
tanic Revival, he was ahsorbed within the 
pale of orthodox Hinduiem, and a Pauranic 
legend was invented by the Brahmana to 
accomnt for his origin a Rrahman priest 
began to conduct his worship. 

(ec) The fact that docks are sacrificed fo this 
godling shows the non-Aryan origin of this 
enit, for these birds, or, for the matter of 
that, any other species of domesticated 
poultry, are never offered, by way of sacri- 
fice, to any deity of the orthodox Hindn 
Pantheon. 





*The Totrnal af iM Anthropological Soctet 
Bombay, Vel. TTT. pace th, ise d of 


+The Journal al Proceedines of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (N.§.), Vol, XT (for tors), pare 176. 








(d) ‘The name of this godling is not mentioned 
either in the Vedas or the Puranas. 

It will not be out of place to mention here 
that, among the Musalmans living in the 
villares situated on the outskirts of the Sundar- 
bans, a saint mamed Mobarak Ghazi or Mobra 
Ghazi discharges the same functions as Dak- 
shina Raya does among the low-class Hindus 
of those parts. It is said that Mobra Ghazi, 





For this 


immune from the ravages of tigers. 
reason, he is greatly reverenced by the Musal- 
iman-folk of those parts of the country side, so 
much so that there is scarcely a village witch 
has not a darzah or shrine dedicated to him.* 


*Pide S.. C. Mitra's 
page 39. 
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THE POETRY OF SWINBURNE 


By Mr. D. N. GHosn, m.a. 


(Concluded from last tssue) 
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Swinburne’s revolt against the dogmatism 
of ethics and of theology developed, as we see, 
by a most natural course of transition into a 
fierce rebellion against the despotism of govern- 
ments. Constituted. authority—in society or in 
the church or in the state—whatever had the 
slighted tendency to curb the individual expres- 
sion of opinion in thought or in action, was 
regarded by this impulsive and imperious poet 
with grave suspicion. And he gave out his 
feelings in that lofty, impassioned and impetu- 
ous dJaneuage which he alone knew how to 
command,—pouring forth in an unbroken 
sequence of melodious verse his anger, his con- 
tempt, his derision,—I was going to say, like 
the splendid Jehovah of the old ‘Testament 
against the iniquities of an impious race. If 
the poems that he wrote on political freedom 
do not represent the high-water mark of Swin- 
burne’s poetry, certainly they will remain the 
most inspiring that he ever wrote. 

Ttaly, to whom English poetry owes so 
much, (far more than what she owes to Greece 
or to France), was the direct cause of Swin- 
burne’s political poctry (I would have pre- 
ferred a less aggressive name)—just as Greece 
was the cause of some of the finest of Byron’s 
poetry on similar themes. The nationalist 


revival of the sixties maugurated a direct and 
determined movement to throw off the AuSisa. 
domination—as well as the ‘Pope's temporal 
sovereignty which through centuries had cone 
tinually introduced incalculable complications. 
in Italian history,—with the ultimate aim of 
establishing an united Kingdom, similar to 
what contemporary Germany was doing. In 
this struggle for freedom, the names of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi stood ont prominently, 
amd thetr magnetic personality inspired Swin- 
burne to emulate the example of Shelley's and 
Byron's passionate advocacy of the freedom of 
Greece. To Mazzini he dedicated the glorious 
Songs before Sunrise, and the humanity of his 
dedicatory lines attest to their passionate 
sincerity ,— 
I bring you the sword of a song, 
The sword of my spirit’s desire, 
Feeble, but laid at your feet, 
That which was weak shall be strong, 

That which was cold shall take fire, 

That which was bitter be sweet. 

The intense love of liberty that characterises 
Songs before Sunrise and Songs of Two Nations 
is, of course, a reflex of his cult of humanism, 
which I have already discussed. It is the in- 
evitable consequence of his rebellion against 
popular religion. If “Man is the maker of 


things,’’ as he extravagantly pronounced in a 





that man must “ul TENS ‘free in his move- 
ments ;—a picturesque and fascinating idea, 

which 4s full of poctic possibilities, and which 
 $0m exploits just as he had done in the 
ease of his revolt against a Divine Force, syno- 
_ ‘Symous with Destiny. The philosophical critic 
| would perhaps like to animadvert upon the 
“‘Togica inconsistency, but again, we must re- 
Etrenter that Swinburne is a poet, first and fore- 
most ; and if, as Keats said, a poet is a creature 
without an identity, Swinburne is within his 
tights in losing himself, first, in the conception 

‘of a man, now submitting, now rebelling 
against the scourge and the rod,—but always 

nu pless weakling at the mercy of Fate; and 
in the conception of a patriot that with 
dauntless breast successfully withstands all 
oppressions of all authorities. 

9 When Swinburne once seized upon the iden 
of freedom, as the only postulate upon which 
his “religion of humanity’ could be built, he 
at once could proclaim with exultation— 

The earth-soul freedom, that only 

Lives, and that only is God. 
The laudation of Liberty is the main burden 
of poetry from 1865—75, and nearly all of them 
are equally elevated and sincere. Thus Liberty 












The sole mother and maker, 
Stronger than sorrow, than strife, 
Deathless though death overtake her, 
Faithful though faith should forsake her, 
Spirit and Saviour of hfe. 
This love of Liberty in the abstract extends 
naturally his human sympathies for the op- 
pressed; and though it cannot be said that he 
approached the enduring pathos of such poems 
as Hood’s Song of the Shirt or Mrs. Browning's 
Cry of the Children, Swinburne is entitled to a 
place in the long line of singers beginning with 
the names of Blake and Shelley and sweeping 
mgh a century at whose end we meet 
with modern poets like Davidson, who testiv 
to ‘the permanence of lofty ideals in English 
poe Poems like Messidor and Marching 
Song illustrate this. Or this, for example,— 
Take heed, for the tide of time is nisen,— 
“Tt is full not yet, thongh now so high,— 
That spirits and hopes long pent in prison 
Feel round them a sense of freedom night; 
. = + = * 






















From the springs of dawn, from the 
clouds that sever, 
From the equal heavens and Eastward 
sea 
The witness comes that endures for ever, 
Till men be brethren and thralls be free. 
Or this, 
O sorrowing hearts of slaves, 
We heard you beat from far; 
We bring the light that saves, 
We bring the morning - star. 
These are, like Shelley's, poems in which 
Swinburne looks to a future bright with pro- 
mise for suffering humanity. In the present 


we rag work steadfastly for that future. 
The littl time that we may fill, 


With such good works or with sach ill, 

As loose the bonds, or make them strong, 
Wherein all mankind soffers wrong, 
—mtust be worthily utilised, so that man may 

realise his heritage. 

This agsressive democratic note shows his 
kinship with Byron, Shelley and Landor, and 
marked him out from the Pre-Raphaelites, 


whose doctrine of “Art for Art’s sake,”’ made 


them avoid as far as it is practicable in these days, 
the serious complexities of life. Even Morris, 
in spite of his utilitarian and socialistic 
tendencies, was never the poet of liberty. Art 
subjugated the clamorous claims of life. If 
also separates Swinburne from his successors 
and his disciples. It is indeed curious that 
this particular note—the worship of Liberty in 
the abstract—is almost absent in modern English 
poetry. Modern poets have sung of love and 
its most abnormal and absurd complications and 
complexities; they have written splendidly 
about death and the life that is to come; they 
have created beauty and revealed its immost 
essence: but they have not written about Li- 
berty in its universal aspect, as the birthright of 
nations. For the worship of Liberty makes 
one cosmopolitan. But the whole tendency of 
European politics after the Revolution of 1645 
is towards an insular patriotism—euided as it 
was by the three great Imperialists—Napoleon 
[Il, Bismarck, and Beaconsfield. 

It is easy for us, with our political detach- 
ment to comment adversely on the imperonus 
Imperialism of Kipling and Henley. But the 
spirit was so interwoven with the later roth 


century that a fierce Republican like Swinburne 


could not keep himself immaculate. Patriotism 
was always in his blood ; and the sonnet on The 


Whit2 Czar shows in its exaggeration that 
Swinburne could be almost as absurd as 
Tennyson himself. As he grew older this 
aspect developed, and the close of the nineteenth 
century saw a further intensification of this 
national egoism at he sacrifice of the nobler 
ideals of his youth. Swinburne was the leader 
of the revels in the Jingo-mania of the period. 
He was as much a Lost Leader as Wordsworth 
was. But the peculiarity is this—that in spite 
of his patrictism, neither he—nor Wordsworth, 
nor Tennysoi—really excelled in writing 
patriotic poetry. Whenever they attempted 
anything in this direction, they became 
bombastic or insolent. With the exception of 
Sir Walter Scott’s noble lines—‘‘Breathes there 
the man with soul so dead", there are few 
English poems approaching Dwijendralal’s, My 
Country or Rabindranath’s Golden Bengal. For 
these poems are not the expression of a militant 
arrogance, but of a passionate love for the poct’s 
native land. ‘There is all the vibrant energy of 
a creed of self-surrender in such lines as these— 
“England, with all thy faults, I love thee stil,” 
or “Rule Britannia’’, or that noble poem of 
Henley which contains the lnes— 


Ever the heart endures, 
England, my England, 

Take and break 5, we ere yours, 
England my own. 


But although the sentiments are noble, they 
have not the universality that we admire in all 
great poems. They are too intensely national 
to be purely poetic. I believe the poems that 
Swinburne addressed to Italy are superior as 
poetry to his patriotic poems. A poem like the 
following is a creation of art which elevates us 
and sustains us by its greatness, 

Ah beaven, bow down, be mearer; This is she, 

liglia, the world's wonder, the world's care, 

Free in her heart, ere quite her bands are free, 

And lovelicr than all her loveliest robe of atr. 

The earth hath voice and speech is in the sea, 

Sounds of great joy too beantiful to bear; 
All things are glad because of her, bot we 
Most glad who loved her when the worst days were. 
© sweetest, fnirest, first, 
© flower, when times were worst, 
Thow hadst no strife wherein we had no share. 
ac. &e. 


But for his own country, Swinburne never wrote 
such lines of passionate adoration. 
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Swinburne’s powers of objective description, 
his delineation of the beauty of the external 
world is certainly not so vivid and graphic as 
Keats’ or Tennyson's or Browning's. That 

is to say, he could not, ina short compass, 
capture the -ssence of a phenomenon and thus 
immortalise it in the realms of art, The highest 
poetry is not that which is concerned with the 
laborious accumulation of isolated facts about 
ati object under artistic scrutiny; nor even that 
which is able to create a harmonious fusion of 
these separate details by the help of the power 

which Coleridge called, the “‘synthetic imagina- 
tion’’: but it comsists in the power to recapture 
“the impassioned expression’ of an object, its 
inmost essence,—that which subtly differentiates 
it from all other similar objects. Such lines as 
Keats’ 

How tiptoe Night holds back her dark-grey hood; 
or Tennyson’s— a 

Wet sands marbled with moon and clond; 
or Mrs. Browning’s— 





As Eve with Nature's day break in ber Face; 
lines which distil the quintessence of the pheno- 
menon—seldom delight us in Swinburne’s poetry 
These have a power of revealing the soul which 
only am intimate familiarity with Nature 
ean bestow on a poet. This Swinburne lacked. 
But he had the synthetic imagination which 
helps one to transcribe an external object 
without making it a slavish copy of the original. 
The transcription has the freshness, the vivid 
originality, the uniqueness of the original. His 
landscapes are nearly nascibe successful. ‘This 
is illustrated by his great p s on Northumber- 
land sea-scenery, which are among the finest 
things that he executed. The aspect of dreary 
desolution is well depicted in the lines— 

The pastures are herdless and sheepless, 

No pasture or shelter for herds; 

The wind is relentless and sleepless, 

And restless amd songless the birds: 

Their cries from afar fall) breathless, 

Their wings are as. lightnings that flee; 

For the land has two lords that are deathless; 

Death's self and the sea. 


The beauty of this passage, however, lies more 
in its suggestions than in descriptions. It is a 
description by negatives, and as a rule, 
Swinburne achieves his finest success through 
this method. There are however positive 





etieda touches among his Pre-Raphaelite 
P brethren, as in this, 
Tall the plumage of the rush-flower tosses, 
7 ‘Shaft and soft in many a» curve and line, 
lir. (Gleam and glow the ses-coloured marsh-niwsse+, 
_ Salt and splendid from the circling brine, 
_ Streak on stresk of glimmering sea-shine crosses, 
All the land sea-saturate as with wine. 
Here the picture is clearly-defined and if not 
e so definite as those of his contemporaries, 
| Y certainly shows an excellent artistic Insight 
into the essentials of a natural scenery, That 
| Swinburne had an unerring vision into the cons- 
fitution of a thing cannot be doubted in the 
face of such a well-knit, coherent piece of 
picture as this— 
But Meleager, but thy son 
Right in the wild-way of the coming curse 
Rock-rooted, fair with fierce and fastened lps, 
Clear eyes and springing muscle and shortenmg 
limb— 
With chin oslant indrawn to 2 tightening throat, 
Grave and with gathered sinews, like a god,— 
Aimed on the left side his well-handled spear........ 


ie pelicve this to be one of the finest things 
| by Swinburne, almost as successful as 
a picture by Rembrandt. 
- Swinburne had, to a greater extent, another 
faculty which shows his spiritual kinship with 
the Greeks, and his artistic affmity with Keats 
and ‘Shelley, —viz., his imythopeic faculty, the 
power of looking upon natural phenomenon in 
terms ‘of human relationship. This passage, 
pecund en Atalanta in Calydon) is an excellent 















She thereat 
‘Laughed, os when dawn tonches the seared night, 
he sky sees laugh and redden and divide 
‘Tim: lips and eyelids virgin of the sun, 
Hers and the warm slow breasts of morning heave, 
‘Fruitful, and finshed with fame from lamp-lit hours 
And maiden undulation of clear hair 
| Golour the clouds; so langhed she . 


Swinburne, however, as 1s ea Baie re- 
cognised, is more a poet of the car than of the 
eye. Hence he describes better the vocal as- 
pect of nature than the pictorial. This hardly 
‘requires elaboration. One example will suffice. 
‘This is how he describes Spring— 

Spring speaks again, and all our woods are stirred, 
And ‘all our wide glad wastes oflower around 
‘That twice have heard keen April's clarion sound 












Since first we here together, saw and heard 
Spring's light reverberate and re-iterate word, 
Shine forth and speak in season, 


This is a typical example and we will always 
find Swinburne describing with ecstasy the 
glorious variations in sound to the exclusion of 
splendour of external scenery. 

But, of course, Swinburne’s greatest 
triumplis were reserved for his descriptions of 
the sea, his life-long friend. He is more em- 


phatically the poet of the sea, than Shelly ts 


of the sky, and Keats of the earth. As in the 
ease of Shelley, bis was due to a natural aff- 
nity of temperament. His vigorously athletic 
imagination gloried in the power of the surging 
Oceall, 
In the pride of her power he rejoices, 
In her glory be glows and is glad, 
In the sound of her waves ber voice. is, 
With her breath, he dilates and is miad. 


The oft-quoted and much admired description 
of Tristram’s swimming owes its splendour to 
the fact of its being obviously the transcnption 
in verse of a great personal experience. As in 
everything, it is only when Swinbume's own 
personal experience—either subjective or ob- 
jective—interpenetrates into his poetry that it 
becomes superlative. The powerful appeal of 
his sea-poetry depends on this, and in the follow- 
ing lines he undoubtedly describes his own expe- 
rience to Tristram— 

And mightier prew the joy to meet full-fared 

Esch wave and mount with upward plunge and 

taste, 

The rupture of fts rolling strength and cross 

Its flickering crown of snows that flash and toss, 

Like plumes im bettle’s blithest charge and thence 

To match the next with yet more strenmous sense, 


So passionate is his love for the sea that in 
the moments of his deepest dejection, he tums 
to the sea for inspiration (as Shelley turned to 
the West Wind), There is a profound sense 
of pathos in the plaintive lincs— 

© foir-green-girdled mother of mine, 

Sea, thon art clothed with the wind and the rain, 

Thy sweet hard kisses are strong like wine. 

Thy large embraces are keen Hike pain, ttc: 


Like Rabindranath, he loved to look upon the 
sea as his mother, who can give him comfort 
and consolation, whenever he needs, although 
the lofty symbolism of Rabindranath’s great 
poem was beyond his sphere. It was quite in 


) 
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mance with general spirit of his poetry to 


But when my time shall be, 
Alive or dead take me, 
Me too, my mother, 


In describing the sea in all its varied aspect, 
Swinburne employed all the inexhaustible re- 
sources of his superlative poetic style,—the 
resonant diction splendidly FeaeOUSi Ne the 
harmonies of the ocean, This, from Ata 
Month’s End, is a typicel cxample,— 

With chafe and change of surges chiming, 

The clashing channels rocked and rang, 

Large music wave to wild wave timing, 

And all the choral waters sang. 

Here the onomatopoeic clement is almost as 

successiul a5 Tennyson's famous lines— 
Zigzag paths and jute of pointed rock. 

This faculty is always prominent in his sea- 

poetry, and such lines as these— 

The whole white Fuxine clashed together and fell 

Full-enonuthed, and thunderous from a thousand 

throats ; 





Oor— 
Where the thondecring Bosphoroms answers 
the thunder of the Pontic seas; 
Where the narrowing Symplegades answers, 
the straits of Propontis with spray ;— 


well illustrate this. 

And yet, in spite of all his undoubted 
powers, Swinburne never achieved the stark 
splendour of such vividly realistic poems as 
Shelley's Vision of the Sea or Rabindranath 
Tagore’s Sea-Waves. The reason is that his 
genius was primarily not pictorial, but musical. 
Through music he could interpret the clanging 
harmonies of the rolling billows, but to give a 
Turner-like description of a sea-scape, or a sea- 
storm required an intimate appreciation of 
details that go to make up a whole, which 
Swinburne lacked. Hence there is mearly 
always a want of picturesqueness in his poetry 
that is sometimes not compensated even by the 
music. 

Vi 

There are two aspects in Swinburne’s 
poems, which will now demand our attention— 
his treatment of love, and his interpretation of 
the affection betwen parents and child. 


Swinburne is not a poet of love, like Burns 





or Browning or Tagore. The spirituality of — 
such lines as Browning's | 

Escape me? 

Never— 

PME 

While [ am I, and you are you, 

So jong as the world contains us both, 

Me the loving and you the both, 

While the one eludes, must the other pursue; 





Or Tagore’s— 

We two haye come floating on two 
étreame of love,— 

Emerging from the fountain of 
eternity’s heart. 

We two have played amidst millions of lovers, 

When the tears of parting dissolyed in the 
sweet binshes of re-union, 

It is the old, love in eternally mew attire. 


—the spirituality of such poems as these is a 
note which we seldom hear in Swinburne’s 
poems. But at times, he is able to enliven his 
love-poems—iew though they are in number, 
with a light and airy grace and a deft and deli- 
cate workmanship, shot through and through 
with an iridescent fancy, that reminds us of the 
finest Elizabethan's models. Readers of Swin- 
burne’s poems will at once recall the daricing 
cadence of the lovely lyric— 
If love were as the tose is, 
And I were like the leaf; ete., etc, 
which reminds us of Burns’ exquisite Hnes— 
O my Love lke a red, red rose 
That's newly aprong in June. 








But Burns’ poem is concrete and human, while 
Swinburne’s lines remain an abstract piece of 
fancy that fascinates us but docs not stir in our 
souls the deepest founts of emotion. | 
Here we have the crux of the whole 
situation,—the fundamental difference between 


Swinburne and such poets us Burns or the 


Brownings. Swinburne in this respect, is more 
akin to Shelley, although the latter is far more 
poignant and intense. This want of a sufi- 
cient humanity can be explained by the fact of 
Swinburne’s never having really experienced 
this mighty passion. For other poets, in the 
language of Tennyson,— 
Love took op the harp of life, and smote on 
all the chords with might, 
Smots the chords of self that trembling, 
passed in music out of sight. 








Petar se of Sirinbitene to use the language 
tga 
ie ieee dey and a nicht, Love sang to us 

played with na; 
“Folded us round from the dark and the light; 
And onr hearts were fulfilled for the music 
g he made with ws, 
Made with our hearts and lips while 
. he stayed with us, 
‘Stayed in mid passage his pinions from flight,— 
Por a day and a night. 


The inexorable exigencies of the drama, how- 
ever, forced on him a more human treatment 
i i) of the passion, and a richer variety. We may 
a refer to the pure and stainless love between 
ri mccio and the Duchess, fn Marino Faliers; 
| the morbid and self-consuming passion in 
 Chastelard—the love of a sentimental young 
_ Man for a heartless and frivolous beauty, 
‘(which is more in harmony with the spirit of 
his poems); or to the passages in Tristram in 
| Lyonesse, which are instinct with the haunting 
fascination of the medieval chivalric romances. 
| In Atalanta in Calydon, we have the attic con- 
__€eption of love, as seen in the drama of the 
great ‘Athenian tragedians. In fact, the follow- 
ing passage from Sophocles is curiously ches- 
_ criptive of Swinburne’s conception in this 
drama :— 

“Love is not Love olone; bot is called many 
“names; it is Desth, it is immortal might; 
Mit if taging frenzy; it is vehement passion; 
“it ia lamentation; in Love is all activity, all 

“peace, all that prompts to violence.” 
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This may be taken to be the key note to the 
famous choric ode to Wenus Genetrix in 
Atalanta in Calydon. Love is a destructive 
. possiom, the root of all evil, and hence to be 
os like poison; for as Althara said— 
for wise men as for fools, 

‘Love is one thing, an evil thing, and turns, 
‘Choice words and wisdom into air and fire, 
And in the end shall no joy come but grief. 


And the chorus sings— 
Far before thee some rest was on earth, 
a A little respite from tears, 
A little pleasure of life; 
For life was not then as thon art, 
But as one that wameth in years, 
Sweet epoken a fruitful wife; 
Rarth had mo thorn, and desire, 














No sting nor death any dart 
What hadst thoa to do amongst these, 
Thon, clothed with a burning fire, 


It is also the dommant idea of the Hymn to 
Proserpine, where we have a magnificent des 
cription of the birth of Aphrodite, as she rose 
from the sea, which reminds us of Horticelli’s 
famous picture. 


Clothed round with the world's desire as with 
raiment as fair as the foam, 

And flecter than kindled fire, and a goddess 
and mother of Rome. 


The whole conception ts similar to Rabindra- 
nath's pocm on [rvasi, and the keynote is the 
infinite fertility of the passion and the ultimate 
pathos of disillusionment that clings to it. In 
the presentation of love as in that of every 
other human feeling, Swinburne excels in the 
aspect of pessimism andl rebellion and not in that 
of the contentment that springs from the har- 
mony of fulfilment. This mood, depicted with 
a human background, finds magnificent utter- 
ance in such a poem as the Triumph of Time, 
with the expressive reticence of such lines as 
these— 
I will say mo word that a man might sary, 
Whose whole life's love goers down in a day, 
For this could never have been ond never, 
Though the gods and the years relent, shall be. 


A comparison of such poems with Browning's 
or Rabindranath’s wonderiul studies of dis- 


appointed love and disillusionment, will reveal 


the weakness of Swinburne—the absence of the 
special note of intimacy, the want of the con- 
vincing touch of personal experience. It 
remains the abstract enjoyment of such intense 
feelings as a special mood to be utilised for the 
purposes of art, but which have no solid basis 
of reality, How absurdly simple ard tnso- 
phisticated (if such a word can be used in 
connection with Swinburne, without being 
guilty of a solecism)—these lines seem in com- 
parison with Erowning'’s or Meredith's inter- 
pretation of similar moods, Here is Swin- 
burne— 

And the best and the worst of this is, 

That neither is most to blame, 

ji you've forgotten my kisses, 

And I've forgotten your name, 


” 





these from longing 


Compare these lines, with 
Browning's Christina— 

Sorh am I: the seeret’s mine now! 

She has Jost me—I have gained her! 

Her sonl's mine: and, thus, grown perfect, 
I shall pase my life's remainder, 

Life will just bold ont the proving 

Hoth our powers, a love and blended— 

And then, comes the mext life quickly! 

This world's use will have been ended. 





This is as profound as life itself; Swinburne, 
in comparison, is even shallow. For as we have 
said, never having felt this passion, it was not 
possible for him to interpret with any deep 
psychological insight its poignancy and inten- 
sity, and his love-poems remain the academic 
exercise of theoretical artists. Swinhurne was 
certainly not great as a poet of love. 

As a contrast, we may study the wonderful 
realism of Swinburne’s interpretation of the 
love between parent and child, m which he 
is a& great as the greatest of poets: Mr. 
Edmund Gosse is deserving of the sincere gra- 
titude of all lovers of literature, for having 
published in a collected form these poems of 
childhood, which are scattered all over Swin- 
burne’s work. The reader will there see how 
keen was the poet’s appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of the little joys of the child; how quick 
his perception of the child’s standpoint. 
Sometimes he reminds us of Blake, sometimes 
of Wordsworth; but nearly always he 1s ori- 
ginal, because he is expressing his own per- 
sonal emotion, and not the abstract emotion of 
an aitist. In some of these poems 1: is the srown- 
up man, looking at the opening splendour of 
a new life, ‘‘fascinated by its fresh simphcity 
and adolescent charm,” but in others, which 
comstitute his greater attempts, represents the 
prown-up man, by virtue of his imaginative 
sympathy indentifying himself with the child, 
and looking at the world through the child’s 
eyes. As examples of either, we may refer to 
the wonderful representation of a child's con- 
_ception of death in one of these poems; in 
‘another, we have the child’s simple delight in 
his humble playthings. They may be com- 
pared to many of Rabindranath’s child-poems 
which are all instinct with o dramatic appre- 
ciation of the psychology of a child's mind, 
with all its inexplicable turns of thought, its 
unsophisticated fancies, its wistfulness cons- 
ciousness of its own comparative weakness and 











to be grown-upand in simple enjoy- 
ments of life. 
Greater than even these however, are the 
assares| in Atalanta in Calydon, where Swin- 
Rersic represents the passionate and wnigte 
love of the mother for her child, and of the 
child for its mother—the like of which I do not 
remember to have read anywhere else outside 
the wonderful of Rabindranath on simi- 
lar themes. Passages like this— 
A S80 Haribo, SSONE,' AOE A oy Oe mae 
ite: Way, 
Throngh a heavy and tron-furrow of er 
But always also a flower of three suns old, 
The one small thing that lying drew down my life 
To lie with thee and feed thee; a child and weak 
Mine, a delight to no man, sweet fo me, 


Or this— 





Yet, O child, 
Son, first-born, fairest,—O Sweet modth, 
Sweet eves, 

That drew my life ont through my suckling 
That shone and clove my heart throngh— 

O soft knees, 
Clinging, O tender treadings of soft-feet, 
Cheeks warm with little kissings—O child, child, 
What have we made ench other?—Lo! I felt 
Thy weight, cleave to me, a burden of beauty, 0 
Thy cradled brows and loveliest loving lips, 
The floral hair, the little-lightenitio eyes, 
And all thy goodly plory, 


show the supreme heights to which Swinburne 
could reach in this branch of poetry. 
Maleager's dying appeal to his mother to 
remember him fs also a supreme achrevement. 
Yet I charge thee, secing 

I am dead already, love me not thy less, 

Me, O my mother: I charge thee by these Gods, 

My father’s, and that holier breast of thine, 

Ry these that see me dying, and that which nosed, 

Love me mot less, thy first-born: though gpricf 

come, 

Grief only, of me, and of all these great joy, 

And shall come alwava to thee: for thou knowest, 

0 mother, 0 breasts that bear me, for ye know, 

O sweet head of my mother, sacred eres, 

Ye know my soul albeit I sinned, ye know 

Albeit [ kneel mot neither tomch thy knecs. 





Vil 


And now, finally, I would conclude with a 
remarks on that marvellous musical style 
urne, by which his place in the do- 










BA 
ish 
| * nm 1 of English Literature must finally be 
aaiaadged He has demonstrated with a con- 


inci ‘Gerkdence in his craft, the inexhans- 
tible possibilities of the English language,—its 
marvellous rhythmic flexibility, which i5 
nable of reproducing in terms of the language 
| of ‘music almost all varieties of emotional 
2, experience. Other English poets before him 
have been musical in their own inimitable way ; 
‘and we admire with M. Arnold the “‘liquid 
rial finidity"’ of Shakespeare or Keats,— 
; Spenserian vowels that elope with ease, 
—And float along like birds on summer seas;— 
or the ‘grand style’ of Milton, ‘‘whose sound 
is like the sea’, There is also the subtle 
-witchery of Coleridge, and the silvery grace of 
Tennyson, the splendid austerity of Words- 
worth, and the fighting abruptness of 
‘Browning. These represent different kinds of 
artistic skill, and to complain that Swinburne 
= mever did anything like Keats’— 
: Fast fading violets covered up in leaves, 
And mid-May's eldest child ;— 
| ‘Or Tennyson’s— 
- “The moaning of doyes in immemorial elms; 
Ws And the murmur of innumerable bees; 


is criticism entirely mistaken and misapplied. 
Neither is it just to single ont the rather mere- 
‘ticious and monotonous device of constant 
‘alliterations, or (with Mrs. Meynell) to regret 
_ the misuse or the abuse of ansapnests. It 15 
undeniable that Swinburne often uses a decora- 
tive artifice too mechanically and unintelligently 
to appeal to sensitive ears acenstomed to the 
highly organised melody of a Miltonic or a 
Shelleyan ode. But st his greatest (and the 
works of a poct are to be appraised finally by 
estimating the highest point to which he has 
been able to rise), Swinburne justified his art, 
and like Keats id Shelley, he is able to con- 
trol his imagination by the strict logic of 
emotion. ‘Therefore the concerted melody of 
the choric ode, When the hounds of spring are 
on Winter's traces, or the sweeping resonance 
of the Hymn to Proserpine are as inimitable as 
Shelley's Wert Wind or Eeats’ Grecian [rn. 
' ‘here is as marked an absence of oriental 
pageantry or Teutonic redundancy; 
even as austere as a work of classic art; the 
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‘epithets are few, selected with a dis 


they are 











economy which only a real artist can command. 

The distinction, which Mr. Compton 
Ricketts, in his eminently readable History of 
English Literature, draws between Shelley and 
Swinburne as musical poets is highly sug- 
restive. ‘‘Shelley,’’ he remarks “is gloriously 
melodic Swinburne is harmonic.’’ That is to 
say Swinburne, in his greatest poems, keeps 
up a sort of responsive cadence, where each 
resonant word echoes its dominant sound 
through successive lines, and combining with 
the others, realises a harmony that we associate 
with the organ;—not the music of the Hute, 
with swift, concentrated arrow-like poignancy, 
but the music of the famous Homeric hexa- 
meters, resembling the sweeping march of the 
ocean in its “Speed and splendour.” This 1s 
the supreme triumph of Swinburne, and it has 
been equalled only by Shelley’s West Wind 
and Coleridge's France, and, in our hterature, 
by the complex harmonies of Rabindranath's 
The Close of the Year. 

A detailed examination of Swinburne’s 
versatility in metrical invention is impossible 
within the limited pages of a journal. He 
could command with equal ease the chaste 
simplicity of the native Saxon diction as well 
as the ornate and Latinised Miltonic diction. 
Such a line as this one—“T have Hved long 
enough to have known one thing that love hath 
an end,”—is the consummation of simplicity, 


but the clamour of won) in this— 
. Smite and shake 


Sonorous timbrels ena tumnltnous hair, 

And fill the dance up with tempestuous feet ;— 
also represents another aspect of Swinburne’s 

poetry. He is capable of the Wordsworthian 
simplicity of these lines— 

Come back in sleep, for in the life 

Where thon art not 
We find none like thee. Time and strife 
And the world’s lot 

Move thee no more..... 
But contrast the Browningesque complexity by 
these— 

On thy bosom though many a kiss be, 

There are note such as knew it of old. 

Was it Alciphron once or Arishe, 

Male ringlets or feminine gold, 

That thy lips met with onder the statue 

Whence a lock shot out sharp after thieves 

From the eves of the garden gods at you, 

Across the fig leaves. 














Mr. Chesterton comments, ‘‘Look at the 
paniymnes i Cine -yerse, and you will see they are 
as stiff a task as Browning’s: only they are 
successful. ‘This is the real strength of Swin- 
burne.”” Other critics have been equally en- 
thusiastic in praise of the Swinburnian melody, 
but I shall here desist by pointing out the 
exletistic art with which Mrs. Naidu has modi- 
fied it in order to be able to beproduce the 
exquisite cadence of the Vaishnava lyricists, as 
is noticeable in a poem like this— 

Learried my curds to the Mathurs-shrine, ete. 
The external art is the same but the rapturous 
energy of Swinburne is replaced by a plaintive 
melody more in consonance with her taste and 
temper, and that is characteristically reminis- 
cent of the Vaishnava lyrics. 


Vill 


What is the value of Swinburne’s contribu- 
tion to English poetry? That is «a question 
which must, I believe, still await the final ver- 
dict of history. Those who have been content 
to regard him only as a dithyrambic poet whose 
claim to our attention is the exuberant vitality 
of his style, emphasise that aspect which is 
certainly the most conspicuous element but 
which as certainly does not constitute his only 
appeal. ‘There is a tendency to isolate the pre- 
dominant note in a poet, and then to estimate 
its poetical possibilities by the standards cf 
some canons of criticism. Thus the justifica- 
tion of Browning’s poetry, where metaphysics 
subordinates all other elements, is found in 
Lowell’s dictum, “poetry is understanding 
cerated with imagination.” Similarly Words- 
worth's conception of poetry as ‘‘emotion re- 
collected in tranquillity’ is, in the opinion of 
theorists of poetry a defence of the poet's medi- 
tative retrospection. And when confronted 
with the inexhaustible multiplicity of Shakes- 
peare’s imaginative creation, the critic is glad 
to fall back upon M. Arnold’s epigram about 
poetry being “‘criticism of life.” As though in 
all these cases, the ultimate justification of the 
poetry is not the truth of its expression, but the 
truth of some canon of criticism. Hence when 
one is faced with the Dionysian frenzy of a 
Swinburnian Ode, which is neither the em- 
bodiment of a philosophical creed nor the crea- 
tion of a beautiful conception, neither the 
er visagement nor the expression of hfe in 
terms of poetry, but yet is swayed by its 
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passion and power, his perplexity is great; and 
either he must accept it without question or 
dismiss it as something spurious, It is not, 
however, possible to do away with Swinburne 
in this latter heroic stvle. He has justified his 
uniqueness by creating a school; for the later 
roth century istheticism is directly traceable to 
Swinburne and Fitzgerald and Walter Pater ;— 
Swinburne contributing the defiant worship of 
beauty, Fitzeerald—the Epicurean philosophy 
of Omar, and Pater the classic technique. 


The faults of éstheticism must not be 
ascribed to Swinburne. Wilde represents the 
decadent aspect of this movement which began 
in Keats, and culminated in Swinburne. There 
can not be the least doubt of truth of Swin- 
burne’s inspiration. Mr. Chesterton, in a dis- 
criminative piece of study (in his Victorian 
literature) carefully emphasises this. To the 
great poet, the idea must be received through 
an inspiration, i.e., it is stamped with “‘inevi- 
tability’’; there can be mo compromise; the 
idea takes hold of the poet and forces his 
utterance. This is the impression that we get 
from a study of the works of all creat poets. 
Of course, the decorative aspect of a poem 1s 
a matter of tasteful discrimination, The 
classics have it more than the Romantics. But 
in the idea, there is nothing to discriminate. 
In Swinburne’s poems, this absolute truth of 
the idea impresses ts at once. He is as sincere 
in his artistic expression as Browning himse 
But this cannot be said of his successors. They 
embraced his creed, and made wp for their 
sincerity by their greater artistic finish and o 
more startling way of arresting paradoxes. 
They were practitioners tn art; art was not. 
their inevitable medium of self-expression; tf 
it was, it was a very empty self that it expressed. 
The tendency, however, is to reason back- 
wards, and to visit their sins on their master 
Gwinburne. This must be deprecated. ‘The 
decadence of the mwsthetic school” must not be 
sought in Swinburne, but in Pater (for the 
excessive self-consciousness of his style made 
him constantly aim at achieving the subtlest 
refinement of art), and perhaps in Omar 
Khayvvam— 





Yet ah, that spring should vanish with the rose! 

That Youth's sweet-scented manmscript shou'd 
close! 

The Nightingale that in the branches sang; 

Ah! whence, and whither flown again who knows! 
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eras ae 
iL Perplext ‘mo more with Human or Divine, 
“To- mm rey rig tangle to the winds resign, 
And lose your fingers in the tresses of 
; : press-siender Minister of Wine. 

























ares the way for ‘decadence inl art. 


burn “s masculine strength, the over- 


Tt : Report of the Civil Disobedience 
ity Committee is certainly the most widely 

, atl document in India to-day, This fact 
is er be explained first, by the time of its 

“appearance and secondly by the nature of its 

ae 

con tents ‘ 

ia hae observer can ried that since the 

“Jnearceration Gandhi, the WNon- 


“in the Beatie of the public. Whether this 
decline would have come inevitably asa reaction 
| ie the Sea excirement of the va Ig2, 


cable “doubt, any ‘gherent Saileney ie hits 
‘direction was aggravated by the removal of the 
qiaster-hand. The situation in March to22 was 
; te r complicated by the fact that the Bardoli 

oe ots were by their nature something of 
a i t blanket to unthinking enthusiasts. They 
je ettis Sain | the most destructive feature of the 
Non- ihe operation Movement, substituting for 
& civil disobedience the less glittering, but to 
own thinking more solid, schemes of 
Shaddar and national education, &c. At first 
| eR propaganda was largely of the 
1 _of disciplinary preparation of civil dis- 
bed lience ; 3 but Sainaer de Mis jag ost it 














of his sicceeeties who were pitists “ei 
and not by the sheer necessity of Be Pessiecs 
sion. But he carried on the traditions of the 
Romantic school, and extended them and 
amplified them in many directions, and he also 
did much to save English poetry from losing 
itself in that narrowness and dogmatism, whicn 
M. Arnold comprehensively styled Philistinism. 


DIVERGENT IDEALS AMONGST NON-CO-OPERATORS 


By Proressor RusSHEROOK WILLIAMS 


tructive programme’’ placed before the non- 
co-operating party represented a very high grade 
of political idealism. But as a Political Pro- 
etamme it lacked sensationalism. Jt did not 
amuse the enthusiasm of the public, for it 
demanded solid achievement, placed a preminm 
upon self-cfflacement, and was obviously quietly 
social rather than agpressively political. Mr. 
Gandhi himself, with all his whirlwind activities, 
would probably have been put to it to face. 
public enthusiasm to the proper piste of 
warmth: in his absence, the Non-Co-ope 
Movement, with its admirable but scarcely 
exciting programme, uffered in striking derree 

a loss of that day-by-day sensationalism without 
which no political camipaign can long hold 
popular favour. By the time the Guru-ka-Bagh 
incident had occurred, the process of decline had 
proceeded too far for lost ground to be regained, 
although in this connection it should not be 
forgotten that the strictly communal nature of 
the Sikh movement did not lend itself parti- 
ctlarly well to political exploitation in other 
parts of India, Akali high-handedness could no 
more lend itself to concealment than Akali 
endurance of suffering. 

It was in such circumstances that the Report. 
of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee 











was published. The issue of this document had 
long been eagerly expected by those who viewed 
with real, if carefully-cloaked, apprehension the 
decline of the Non-Co-operation Movement from 
the proud position it had once occupied in the 
public eye. It seemed to offer an authoritative 
pronouncement, on the part of some of the most 
revered leaders of Non-co-operation, concerning 
the future of the campaign. ‘The lengthy tot 
of enquiry, the delay in the issue of the Report, 
the rumours of divergent opinions carefully 
weighed, all combined to raise expectation to 
considerable heights. Surely this document 
would give the stimulus for which many were 
eagerly looking | 

But when the Report was perused, it was 
found that its value as a guide to future policy, 
like its value as political propaganda, was dis- 
tinctly of the problematical variety. ‘The verdict 
on the main question of the possibility of civil 
disobedience had been anticipated by many who, 
none the less, found its expression in cold print 
somewhat depressing. Worse still was the 
revelation of serious divisions, hitherto glossed 
over, Not merely in the opinion of the witnesses, 
but in the decision of the assessors themselves. 
For some time the attitude of the Maharashtra 
section of Non-Co-operators had been crystallis- 
ing steadily in favour of entering the Councils: 
but many people in other parts of India believed 
that Mr, EKelkar and his followers enjoyed little 
suppart elsewhere. In face of the evidence 
presented by the Report, however, it was impos- 
sible to disguise the fact that whatever were the 
intrinsic numbers of the pro-entry party, it was 
by no means confined to Maharashtra; it 
included, indeed, some of the most revered and 
respected figures in the entire non-co-operation 
movement. Once again, India was treated to 
the spectacle which she has so often seen to het 
cost in recent political history—the spectacle 
of wisdom on the one side opposed to enthusiasm 
onthe other. It is time that attempts were made 
by those who favoured entry in the councils to 
gild the bitter pill by elaborate parade of obstrac- 
tion and deadlock within the new legislatures. 
but little sense of reality was required to discern 
the unpalatable dose within the glitterng coating. 
Plainly, the country was forced with two ideals 
which were inherently antagonistic, mo matter 
_ What pains were taken to bridge over the gulf 
between them. On the one hand was the ideal 





of strictly constitutional agitation within the 
arena laid down by the Reforms machinery: on 
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the other hand was the ideal of aloofness froni 
Western institutions, of impatience with political 
compromise, and of the sacrifice of tangible 
interests, both national and personal, upon the 
altar of an inflexible consistency. Little wonder 
that the matter had to be referred to the Congress 
itself for decision. No lesser body could hope 
to heal the rifts daily widening within the move- 
ment, for only the authority of the Congress 
could exert a mandating force upon public and 
private opinion. 

It remains to be seen whether the session of 
the Gaya Congress will succeed in bridging 
the chasm, By the time these lines appear in 
print, the Gaya Congress will probably have 
reached a decision upon the most critical question 
of Indian politics to-day. It would be expecting 
too much if we were to hope that this decisior 
will be favourable to wholesale entry into the 
Councils. The utmost that can be expected— 
and even this is doubtful—is a relaxation of the 
categorical imperative which has hitherto pre- 
vented those acknowledging the authority of 
the Congress from even seeking election, If so 
much be gained by the Pro-Council party, they 
will have to seek a further mandate before 
taking their seats. But if, as is on the whole 
most probable at the time of writing, the Con- 
gress 1s flooded by a mass of young and wilful 
delegates, sworn to obstruct at all costs the 
desires of the pro-council party, no choice will 
be left to those who favour change save either 
to sever their connection with the Congress, or, 
following Mr. Eelkar’s notable lead, to acqniesce 
ina mandate of which they deeply disapprove. 

The seriousness of the ‘present position 
becomes amply apparent on reflection. That 
the new legislatures have to stay, can now 
be denied by none; and the spectacular gesture 
of boycott, by which it was sought to destroy 
them, has recoiled with stunning force upon the 
heads of those who indulged in it, Entry into 
the Councils is indeed the only course for prac- 
tical politicians, for the stalwart adherents of 
consistent boycott now find themselves in a 
cul-de-sac, from which there is no escape save 
by a retracing of the very steps which they had, 
but a few months previously, been so proud to 
take, An attitude of non-possumus, although 
lovally accepted by the protagonists of change, 
will but postpone the issue, with consequent loss 
to the prestige of the Congress. 

To accept the inevitable in time is the touch- 
stone of political wisdom. ‘The pro-entry party 
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‘have the tide with them and their triumph is 
tot to be long resistej]. Will the Congress hold 


out against them, and thereby sacrifice an oppor- 


Hiity, stich as will fot readily occur, of con- 
jlidating its forces and furbishing its powerful 
| machinery, in readiness for the next election? 
fot, it must pay the penalty of declining 
Feivonce. Already significant straws are indi- 
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cating the change of wind. The of 
the Trades Union Congress, shorted to be held 
at Lahore, have publicly stated that whatever 
be the decision at Gaya, the Labour Party will 
enter the Councils and play the part of a Parlia- 
mentary group. This is a bold and foes 
warning. Will Gaya allow it to go unheeded? 
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OF INCOMPETENCE” 


OR 
GLIMPSES OF THE CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Rarely has a long sulfering Motherland been 
regaled with so futile a performance as the 
| Report of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Com- 
‘mittee. When placed side by side with it, the 
“Report of such bodies as the Public Services 
‘Commission appcar comparatively business-like 
‘end almost useful. That the matter under 
‘enguiry was dead as a political issue before the 
‘Committee began its work, was a fact which all 
‘but the most ostrich-like of politicians were con- 








tented to recognise. As could casily have been 


‘predicted beforehand, the attempt to inspire with 
Wife ai discredited and malodorous corpse 
@rageed from the graveyard of outworn shib- 
‘boleths, has but made confusion worse con- 
founded. For who wanted civil disobedience? 
No one but a handful of schoolboys who would 
have been better employed in preparing them- 
‘selves to be useful citizens than in howling 
down such few non-co-operation leaders as were 
‘not wholly blind to the logic of facts, Let there 
be no hypocrisy about the matter. The Civil 
Disobedience Enguiry Committee was not ap- 

inted because anybody—that is, anybody 
with the elements of sense—wanted to think 
‘about Civil Disobedience, wanted to practice 
Civil Disobedience, or wanted to investigate 
Civil Disobedience. It was appointed to hide— 


if it could from the country at large the utter 
and complete bankruptcy in ssabcaniaiare and 
tactics of the Non-Co-operation party. For 
consider the situation during the last eight 
months. Chauri Chaura had blown to the winds 
all hope of a peaceful and non-violent victory 
over the British Government. Popular expecta- 
tion underwent a severe slump, and non-co-ope- 
rating stock suffered a corresponding decline. 
The first taste of real severity on the part of the 
authorities—who in this matter had the support 
of large numbers of people with a stake in the 
country—revealed the hollowness of the windy 
talk ot “Swaraj in a night". The Non-(o- 
operating party found that defiance of the law 
Was Not so easy as it had sounded when preached 
from the platform. For it brought its own 
penalties. Further, in the face of the new 
councils with their long lists of positive achieve- 
ments in such matters as simultaneous examina- 
tions, repeal of repressive legislation, Indianisa- 
tion, Executive and Judicial sey aration, it was 
oming uncomfortably obvious that the noti- 
co-Opéerators were injuring mo one but then- 
selves. They had not embarrassed the British; 
they had not embarrassed the Liberals: they had 
merely very kindly and very thoughtfully pul 
it out of their own power to take any share 
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 lessly divided. 





in the. constitutional advance of the couniry 
Worse still, they had no programme sufficiently 
distinctive to justify the continuance of their 
movement. KEhaddar, national education, pan- 
chayats—all these useful if unostentations things 
were in existence long before non-co-operation, 
just as they will remain in existence after that 
futile movement has been relegated to obscurity. 
Gradually it began to dawn upon the leaders of 
the movement that while they thought they had 
been making the Aistory af their country, they 
had in reality been making asses of themselves. 
Accordingly, au determined to resort to 
camouflage. Conveniently ignoring the fact that 
civil disobedience as an issue was as dead as 
King Harsha, they proceedéd to carry out the 
solemn farce of an enquiry into its possibilities. 
Such tactics would not deceive a child, and there 
is already ample evidence that they have mot 
deceived the country. But what could the poor 
leaders do? They had nothing to show as an 
offset against the achievements of the Liberals; 
they had no programme: the state of their funds 
showed that the people were wearying the 
flatulent oratory and delusive hopes. At least 
an Enouiry Committee would show the country 
that the Congress still existed. 

It is no eExaggeration to say that the Report 
breathes a plaintive note of failure in every word. 
Om the main point at issue, which was not civil 
disobedience at all—for even the self-deception 
of the members of the Committee eventually 
found its own lmit—the members were hope- 
The clearer sighted had enough 
sense to see that if the non-co-operation move- 
ment was not prepared to die of sheer inanition, 
there was only one thing to do, and that was to 
eviter the Councils once so ignorantly despised. 
But what gall or wormwood it was to them to 
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admit even by implication that the Liberals, 
whom they had so frequently accused of lack of 
statesmanship, of blindness to the interests of 
the country, were after all in the right! saute 
wonder that a strong party in the Committes 

backed by a still stronger party amomg ti 
co-operating rank and file, were not prepared to 
swallow a dose so bitter, and preferred to under- 

go the phil af Earners rather than the 











But it is useless to fight against hard facts 
which are every day growing more obvious. 
The non-co-operation movement, conceived in 


pious obscurantism and carried out in mole-like 


bigotry, is now revealed as the thing it is—an 


obstacle to Swaraj, the delight of tle die-hards, 


a rock of offence in the path of progress. It has 
done little except gather and squander tpon 


impracticable chimeras the priceless treasure 


of popular faith and national enthusiasm. What 
wonder that the people at large are looking 


askance at politics, are deaf to the catchwords 


of the platform, blind to the baits of the press? 
If ever there was a spectacle of sordid hopeless- 
ness, calculated to drive the average man into 
Bolshevism from sheer despair, it is the ridi- 
cilous farce, now dragging out last weary 
scenes, which has been called the Non-Co- 
operation Movement. Bankrupt im ideas, 
bankrupt in policy, bankrupt even in common 
honesty of admitting its own futility, the non- 


co-operation movement is ripe only for speedy 


and unlamented burial. It can receive no fitter 
tombstone than the Report in which its record 
of failure, absurdity and self-deception are set 
down for all world to read. 


a 
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THE POLITICAL WEEK 


By SENEX 


_ Politics, said one who knew the game, is a 
field where action is one long second-best. In 
Tndia, however, there has been a growing 
tendency to disregard compromises, to stick to 


the point and not give way, to be satisfied with 


nothing but the moon, Idealism is good; for 
kers and philosophers it is even mecessary. 
But politics ecases to be practical if the attitude 
of parties is unyielding. Mr. Gandhi's followers 
form of course a majority In the present Con- 
Bress; and they have m the sequel asserted 
their majority ruthlessly. The patched-up 
tunity has broken asunder: there has been a 
split in the Congress Camp; and the many- 
headed Congressmen are left without a leader 
that should be able not only to stir up their 
feelings but also to keep them under check, to 
restrain their overwhelming impetuosity, to 
prudently guide them to success. The more 
Tmportant leaders, such as Mr. C. R. Das, 
Pandit Motilal Nehrn and Hakim Ajmal Ehan 
have left the parent organisation for all practical 
Purposes and have formed “The Congress- 
E.lniatat-Swaraj Party.” They have taken now 
precisely the step which the Liberals took two 
years ago. The Congress, then, has entirely 
changed its complexion. Most of the old 
leaders who had built up this national organi- 
Sation had already seceded; a few had been left: 
they have seceded also. The break is complete. 
The wheel has come full circle, 
i. 
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Differences in Indian political life have 
existed in the past, and are bound always ta 
exist. They are indeed a sign of healthy 
growth, Raja Siva Prasad and Sir Sved Ahmad 
Khan in the early stages of Indian political 
consciousness stood for one school of thought ; 
the Congress leaders of the time were more 
Progressive. These latter, in their turn, were 
outstripped by Mr, Tilak and Mr. Bipin 
Chandta Pal and Lala Lajpat Rai. Lucknow 
Saw in roré a temporary joining up of forces. 
But with Mr. Gandhi's entry into the arena, the 
entire organisation was plunged into the caul- 
dron, and men and women and parties emerged in 
different shapes, Partly owing to Mrs. Besant but 


largely because of the disruptive forces set loose 
by Mr. Gandhi, a spirit of intolerance, of hooli- 
ganism, of mob-rnle was encouraged. A tearing 
propaganda of decrying veteran leaders was 
begun and it became almost impossible for olden 
Congressmen to continue within the fold. 
Those who had been the darlings of the Con- 
gress platform, men who had grown grey in the 
service of the nation, were shouted down 
Secession was the only alternative left to them. 
Apart from political differences, personal differ- 
ences also, it must be admitted, determined the 
cotirse of action of the Liberals. The day of 
auUTtOCTacy Was Fore. 
= = * # 

The Gya Congress emphasised, if any fur- 
ther emphasis was needed, the great gulf 
between the two parties, within the Congress 
itself. And the question that was the bone of 
contention was that of entry into the Cotnecils. 
On this question there were several points of 
view. Some leaders wanted to enter the 
Councils and work from within and do as much 
cood there as possible; others would contest the 
elections but net take their seats: a third set 
would enter, but not vote the supplies; a fourth 
party would not elect the President. What 
distinction there ultimately was in these shades 


of opinion need not be discussed here. Behind 


these were the large numbers to whom Councils 
were an anathema. These latter formed the 
majority; the magic name of Mr. Gandhi was 
coniured up by Mr. Rajagopalachari and it was 
effective. The President of the Congress, Mr.. 
C. BR. Das was very clear and explicit on the 
subject. He would enter the Councils, but only 
for the purpose of creating deadlocks. He 
would blindly defeat all measures, good or had. 
This view however did not commend itself to 
the majority. Mr. Das, Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan supported it in vain. 
Psndit Madan Mohan Malaviys, with all the 
undeniable weight of his position, im vain 
appealed: ‘“Take the words of an old man ; if 
you reject the proposal, you will repent later.” 
The majority was obdurate; reason and argu- 
ment fell on deaf, unheeding ears ;  pru , 











and discretion were cast to the winds, and the 
Congress, in an unequivocal manner, declared 
itself in favour of carrying on without change, 
“ell the items of Mr. Gandin’s programme. Mr. 
Das and other prominent leaders nmmediately 
declared their intention of starting a new organt- 
sation named “‘The Congress Khilafat Swaraj 
Party."" They were careful, however, to 
observe that they were not leaving the Congress. 
They have meanwhile resigned their offices in 
the Congress, 

What is the position of this party? If Co- 
operating with the Government is sinful—and 
it ts 50, according to the highpriest of the move- 
ment—can 4 ton-co-operator, consistently with 
his professions, enter the Council? If it is not 
sinful, where is the sense in defeating all motions 
indiscriminately? ‘This party will therefore be 
without the sympathy of those politically- 
minded persons who are swayed by emotions 
and whose feelings get the better of them, as 
well as of those who are more cautious and 
prudent and practical What the attitude of 
the voters will be remeins yet to be seen: the 
uncertam temper of the electorate cannot yet be 
ganged. Will they succumb to the election 
nah of ‘Mahatma Ki Jai’’, or will they ask 
the candidates to work seriously for the redress 
of grievances which they feel more intimately 
and more materially than adorable ideals which 
touch them but remotely? Time alone will 
give an answer. The reduction of land rent, 
increase of wages, better irrigation systems, 
freedom from the money-lender’s refined tor- 
tures—these are what mainly concern the 
masses, Apart from these, it is, for all practical 
purposes, immaterial to which party their 
representative belongs. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the future of the new party is not very 
bright, What is the avowed goal of this party? 
How is it gomg to achieve Swaraj? Can a 
purely negative scheme succeed ultimately? 
And what is the Swaraj that this party desires 
to attam? To judge from Mr. Das’ speech, the 
party is emphatically averse to the parliamentary 
form of government. What substitute for that 
exactly the party wants it is not casy to gather, 
Tn short, the new organisation is curiously 
lacking in those statesmanlike and thoughtful 
ideas which one is entitled to expect from its 
leaders. 

ca 





+ = + so 
Messrs. Das and Nehru were the two leaders 
who latterly lent prestige to the Congress cause. 
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Their well-known sacrifices, their sufferings, the 
princely incomes that they gave up, proved to 
the people that at the top at least there were 
men to whom patriotism was an all-sulficing 
passion. ‘Their virtual secession leaves in the 
Congress no towering personality enjoying the 
same estecm, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer was correct 
in saving that once committed to Party, Civil 
Disobedience would become me: Mrs, 
Sarojini Naidu put the same fact in different 
words when she said that individual civil dis- 
obedience is possible in the immediate future, 

provided there is unanimity in action among 
Congressmen. ‘That this unanimity is wanting 
is patent to all observers. The wreckers have 
completely succeeded; the national organisation. 
which the best intellects of India so laboriously 
reared up has become a centre from which 
parties are shooting off in all directions, leaving 
it spent-up, lifeless, inert. a 
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Even while Gaya was cremating the Con- 
press, Nagpur was celebrating the Liberal 
Federation, This body of Congress seceders ate 
intellectually and influentially the most power- 
ful, uumerically perhaps the weakest, of all 
orgattisations in the country. The old Congress 
stalwarts, Surendranath  Hanerji, Dinshaw 
Wacha, Narayan Chandavarkar, Ambika Charan 
Mazumdar, Bhupendranath ‘Basu, are all 
members of this Liberal League. Tt has met 
four times, and three of its presidents have been 
recruited from Madras. The president of the 
Session was the Right Hon. Srinivas Shastri, 
who had just returned from his long tour to 
the Dominions. His presidential address was 
however disappointing. The literary finish of 
his speeches was absent from this; his trenchant 
wit and powers of attack were not in evidence. 
He desired to strike, but to soften the force of 
the blow. He intended to attack, but to take 
the edge off by hedging in his sentences with 
parantheses, saving clauses, qualifying adjec- 
tives. The weight of responsibility as all 
Imperial Statesman appeared to be too much for 
him. The head modified what the heart was 
eager to say. We hope wé ate doing no 
injustice to Mr. Shastri, but we believe that 
that is the mentality of the majority of tite 
Liberal Leaders. Caution, prudence,—these are 
writ large on their speeches and their resolu- 
tions. They believe in getting what they can 
and striving for more. If they cannot get the 
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fused inte them, they would become a living 


ion eaecee teed You cannot, after all, make 


or enthusiastic over cold reason. 
: glow with pleasure on hearing a 
master ’ + lysis of the Imperial idea, asd 
ely-arg eed con condemnation of dyarchy, Mr. 
5 ee ’s address disappoints the reader who goes 
it oo A similar lifeless purely 
almost academic atmosphere seems 
: all the resolutions of the Liberal 
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INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


A History of Indian Philosophy by Surendra 
nath Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Sanskrit, Government College, Chittagong, 
Bengal, Lecturer in Bangalee in the University 
of Cambridge, Vol. I (Cambridge University 
Press, 1922). Pp. xvi and 525. 





Introductory Note. 


By Hor. Pandit Ganganath Jha, Sastri 


When some months ago the Editor 
of the Hindustan Review sent me a copy of 
Mr. Das-Gupta’s book on Indian Philosophy, 
I thought, at first, eae: © irom ere Oe 
‘review’ of the ordinary ‘reviewer's’ type an 
send it quick. When I read the book however : 
found that it deserved much closer attention 
than that. Not relying upon my own judgment 
—which I find is getting somewhat musty and 
fossilised —I nn i the opinion of my learned 
colleague, P. Gopinath Eaviraj regarding the 
work. What I erected from him was an ex- 
pression of a general opinion on the merits of 
the work. But he went into the work with 
characteristic zeal and thoroughness; and | was 
very agreeably surprised when he handed over 
to me what I found to be an excellent review. 
I thereupon asked him to put it in shape for 
the Press. This he has now done; and I have 
much pleasure in forwarding it to the Editor. 
As it is very much better and more thorough- 
going than anything I could have written, I 
don't consider it advisable to write anything 
more; specially as I am in perfect agreement 
with nearly everything that P. Gopinath EKaviraj 
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zi I 
The history of Indian Philosophy has been 
felt to be a desideratum for a long time past. 
Though interest in the study of Indian Philoso- 
phical thought dates in the West from the days 





of Colebrooke no systematic attempt has yet 
been made to take a general survey of the 
philosophical speculations of India from 
the ancient down to the recent times. Max 
Muller’s “Six Systems," however interesting as 
a first attempt, is incomplete as a whole and 
in each of its sections, because it does not go 
far or deep enough. Some excellent works, 
though incomplete, have appeared from time 
to time on some of the systems separately. But 
a general presentation of Indian Philosophy was 
not undertaken so long. Jayanarayana Tarks- 
panchanana, in his Bengali work on Sarvadar- 
sana Saneraha,—which be it remembered was 
more or less an independent treatise on the lines 
of Madhava's famous work of the same name, 
made an humble attempt in this direction, but 
it was unsticcessful. So with Mr. Chandra- 
kanta Tarkalankara’s Fellowship Lectures, 
Vol. I, where the teachings of the se 
orthodox systems have been smmmearise 

In these circttmstances the appearance of a 
history of Indian Philosophy aiming at a general 
survey, historical as well as philosophical, of 
the whole field is certainly to be welcomed. We 
accord our heartiest congratulations to the 
Cambridge University Press for the publication 
of a work of such supreme importance. And to 
Professor Das Gupta, the learned author of the 
work, we express our profound sense of ad- 
miration for his successful accomplishment of 
a self-imposed task of an apparently thankless 
character. Before proceeding into details when 
we shall have to offer our own comments on 
Important points im every chapter we must at 
once say that the boox ds a remarkable produc- 
tion, being a veritable monument of industry 
and research. 





IT 

The book is divided into ten chapters. 
There is not much to be said regarding the first 
three chapters which treat of Indian ‘Thought 
in the Vedic and Upanishadic periods. The 
4th Chapter is devoted to a study of some funds- 
mental point of agreement among the different 
systems of Indian Philosophy and contains some 
observations on the systems themselves. 





“Soy i aceedigpagenelbadaan Melgar 
ry in India, _except what he 









tion ‘among the systems in ancient times? How 
is the fact, for instance, to be explamed that 
Kautilya (400 B. C.) in the *Vidvasamud- 


"What: was the ititual see 


dessa’ section of his Arthasastra comprises 
under anviksiki Sankhya, Yoga as well as 
Sokayata? Jacobi in his paper on " Frnges- 
chichte der indischen Philosophie’’* and Suali 


in his “Introduzione allo studio della Filosofia 


Indiana "" (1913), have dealt with this question 
and others of a similar nature. Dr. Das Gupta 
is silent on the matter. He says nothing on 
this point on p. 227 (lines 14-15). As to the 
history of Indian Philosophy in and before the 
LO83 of the Buddha and Mahavira we have a 

itis monograph from the pen of Dr. 
gear. It contains a detailed exposition of 
the so-called Isvaravada and of the non-theistic 
but mot necessarily materialistic doctrines of 
Kala, WNiyati, Svabhava, Yadrehchha, ete. 
‘This exposition may now be supplemented by 
‘the results of modern researches, but its value 
is beyond question. We expected to find in the 
ath Chapter a section devoted to a consicera- 
tion of these interesting doctrines. Another 
‘section should have been added, giving an ac- 
count of the theories which appear as purva- 
Paksas 3 in the 4th Chapter of Gotama’s Nyaya 








The discourse on the system of Indian Philo- 
‘sophy is incomplete. While speaking of the 
cassificntion of the systems the author uses the 
‘terms astika and nastika in their current sense. 
And the term “' saddarsana "’ also is employed 
in its present meaning. The original sense of 
the words ‘astika’ and ‘nasfika’ seems to 
have been 8 sect or an individual professing 
fasvalavada and wehchhedavada doctrines res- 


‘pectively. There was no question as to whether 


he had any faith in the infallibility of the Veda 
or qn the existence of Isvara and of life after 
death. The Buddhists, Jains and Charvakas 
are called nastiza only after the current usage 
of the term. The word “‘ Saddarsana " too i5 
pretty old, but in ancient times it did not stand 
for the six so-called orthodox systems which ft 
ie to-day. The connotation of the word has 


_ *Sitrungsberichte der Koniglich ‘Prenssischen 
Aksadenw der Wissen schaften, gtr, x«xv, 735. 
+Uber den stand der indischen Philosophie zur 
Mahaviras ond Buddhas, 1902. 
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indeed differed from time to time. But the 


enumeration of the six systems as in the Sad- 


darsana Samuchchaya of Haribhadra and Raja- 
sekhara, in the Vivekavilasa of Jinadatta and 


in the Dohakosa of Sarojavajra (as explained 


in its Commentary, Sahajamnayapanjika, by 
Advayavajra) does include the non-vedic 
schools as well. 


Ill 


The Brahmasutras 1. 1. 1 ( Weral w@wfersrar 
and 1.1.2( ##twa aa: ) are wrongly translated 
(v. yo). ‘The former sttra is rendered by the 
expression ‘How to ask about Bralman,” 
which conveys no sense. = 3{ATea does not 
mean “birth and decay,’ but only “ongin, 
ete, (maintenance and destruction) of this 
(world) .”’ 

It is surmised that the first commentary of 
the Bralumasutras was written by Baudhayana. 
The name of the commentator meant by the 
author is Bodhayana and noi Baudhayana, As 
whether his was the earliest commentary 
we have no evidence to ascertain. Ramanuja 
refers to him, but says nothing about his age. 
Tradition makes Suka one of the earliest com- 
mentators. Bhartrhrapancha owas another. 
Sripati (1200 A. D.), author of the Jangama 
Saiva Bhasya on the Brahmasutras, refers to 
several old commentators. 

Sankara’s school ought not to be called 
Visuddhadvaitavada, for this term is generally 
used, rightly or wrongly, for Vallabha’s school: 
Nirvisesadvaiiavada would perhaps be a better 
name for tt. To speak of the metaphysical 
theories connected with the names of Ramanuja, 
Srikantha, Vallabha and Baladeva as dualistic 
is to po against the intention of the acharyas 
themselves. All these are stipposed to be 
monistic, each in its own way. Madhva’s sys- 
tem alone is expressly dualistic. 

The fundamental points of agreement among 
the different schools (save Charvaka) are 
reckoned as (1) the ‘ karma theory,’ (2) the 
‘ doctrine of mukti* and (3) the ‘ doctrine of 
soul * (pp. 71—75). 

The theory of Karma, one of the nomst im- 
portant but ill-understood theories in Hindu 
Philosophy, should have been expounded clear- 
ly and in all its details. 
written upon it is indeed full of interest but 
likely to be misleading. The Vedic belief in 


mantrasakti is held to be the earliest form of 


The little that is. 


Karmavada. But the author’s position remains 


obscure. The following points should have 


been considered carefully: 

(!) Mantra 1s conceived to possess a potency 
of its own, if it is free from the faults resulting 
from imcorrect pronunciation or misapplication. 
But how? Does it work through vibraticns 
which are mechanical? 

(ii) What is the relation between mantra 
and will-power? Does mantra produce its 
effect through will-power or directly? In the 
former case, is the will-power conscious or un- 
conscious? What is the Vedic theory of mantra 
and of Sankalpa (Will)? 

Professor Das Gupta seems to have looked 
for the origin of the Karma theory in the 
Mimansa doctrines. It would have been an 
original contribution to our knowledge if he 
had made his position clear and imtelligible. 

The physical, mechanical and moral aspects 
of Karma should have been discriminated sharp- 
ly. It is said: “ the nature of the next birth 
of a man is determined by the nature of pleasure- 
able or painful experiences that have been 
made ready for him by his maturing actions 
in this life.” The meaning of the sentence is 
far from clear. By “* maturing actions ** the 
writer must be meaning = waa 86 oa 
which the English word is a literal transla- 
tion. The maturing action in this life is the 
action that is bearing fruit in pleasure and pain. 
Tt was accumulated in previous lives, not neces- 
sarily the whole of it in the tmmediately pre- 
ceding hfe, The Earma that is now bearing 
frnit and exhausting itself cannot be expected 
to fructify again. Certainly the author must 
then take “‘ maturing action "’ to mean Taaar7 
aa ié., the present karma of this life, 
Viz., What ts being accumulated here and now. 
But then it should be remembered that all the 
actions of this life will not bear fruit in the 
next life—they cannot do so; for the actions 
beme of a mixed character cannot bear fruit 
in one birth only. Such actions may remain 
suppressed for centuries and milleniums, and 
then revive on finding suitable excitattts. 
These karmas, which are held in abeyance, 
cannot be described as ‘' maturing.’” Udayana 
ealls them waefm' in the Nysya Kusumanjali 
(Stavaka IT}. These form part of the so-called 
afen =a! Some of the actions do indeed 
mature and constitute "IT in due time. But 
all this depends on the ‘ strain,’ its intensity, 
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the absence of a stronger hold upon the chitta, 
and so forth. The suspended katma cor- 
responds to the yapya state of a disease. The 
immediately following birth is really deter- 
mined by the nature and guality of the last 
karma of the present life. Hoth the Hindus 
and the Buddhists admit this as a matter of 
fact. The last karma serves as the nucleus, 
so to say, tound which similar karmas gather 
together, not only from the present life but also 
from the infinite stock of sanchita kanna which 
every man carries about within him. The 
whole mass (fa) thus formed and made 
ready for gradual fructification is usually de- 
scribed as wre, and determines the next 
birth. ‘ Experiences that have been made 
ready for him’ should be “* experiences that 
have been earned by him (as his dite) ,"" me 
ing that he deserves them, Even the whole: 
life of a man is not necessarily an index to 
what he is to be in his next life, though it is 
a most likely one. There is a modieat of free 
will left in every man, which may assert iiself 
at any moment. If it does appear in the tast 
moment and no subsequent ‘ willing " follows, 
it determines the next birth. ey 

Referring to the doctrine of soul it is said 
that the Nyaya calls it ‘ absolutely quality- 
less’ (p. 75). This is a mis-statement, for the 
self, even m its pure and emancipated state, 
is not devoid of all qualities (according to Nyaya). 
Purity means freedom from specific qualities 
(fstepr: ), such as knowledge, desire, will, 
ete., and not from general qualities, such as 
tbiquity ( fxs ), etc. These latter do inher= 
in the self even in moksa. | 

The exposition of Charvaka materinlism 
(pp. 78—79) is one-sided, In that no notice 
is taken of the schools which identify the self 
with the Vital Principle, the special senses and 
the mind. The Brhaspati Sutra, viz. seafsfre: 
aa: ae: represents only one side of the 
materialism of ancient India. 
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The account of Buddhist philosophy that 
follows is one of the best yet published. It 
sums up our present knowledge of the subject 
with great ability. The doctrine of natural 
causation knoyn as waleeqauT= has received 
a brilliant treatment, The identification of 
bhava with karma rather than with existence 
is interesting and highly suggestive. The term 








examined (pp. 


‘plready experienced, 


ds it the same as ‘abhitapa’ (ine 33). 


‘distingtis! (in 
Drenaitea)’s seems to have a bearing on this 
sense of the word. The section on sita and 

madhi (pp. 109—106) is brightly written. 
le - ‘Buddhist notions on karma have been 
to6—109), but this section is 
yery fragmentary and incoherent. We are re- 
minded in this context of Ponssin'’s illuminat- 
ing exposition of this vexed doctrine from the 
dhist point of view (c/. “Way to Nirvana,” 
The metaphysical or physical 








-$7—106). 


pp. 
relation between hetupanibandha and pratyayo- 


panibandha has not ‘een brought ont clearly. 
Nothing has been said regarding the so-callel 
ward of the Buddhist Realists, the 
principle of affinity, without which the colloca- 
tion remains unexplained. The formation of 
@n aperepate is possible according to Buddhist 
Philosophy only on the assumption of the work- 
ing of 2 principle like this. The accretion and 
| niation of matter follow a5 & mecessary 
‘sequence of the activity of this pratyaya. 
_ Nothing is written about gaqevq = in con- 
mection with the discussion on causality, of 
Which we hear so much in works like Atma- 
tattvaviveka, EKusumanjuli, Bhamati, Naya 
‘Kanika as a peculiarly Buddhist doctrine. 
_ ‘The author says (p. 153) that right know- 
ledge indicates the presentation, but so for as 
‘the object is a mere presentation it is not a 
subject of enquiry. This is rather vague. 
“What Dharmottara really means to say, as it 
Seems to us, is that of the two kinds of right 
Sacwledce, viz, (r) sqimativare and (2) 
Wafweraqe wsaa ) the second type is the object 
‘of philosophical enquiry (qrret) Now this 
sort of right knowledge is not the tmmediate 
Siigedent to ‘attainment,” wawi, because it 
leads to attainment through certain intermediate 
‘Stages, viz., re-collection of what has been 
: desire ( 33871) and effort 
(weft) . The first kind however leads direct- 
Ty to action (wafa). But this is no object of 





‘enquiry, the reason being that owing to this 


immediacy between right knowledge and action 
goubt cannot have any occasion for rising in 


‘the minds of thinkers, and hence need for en- 


quiry mever occurs at all. 

_ “Kalpana ’ does not mean “ association with 
names or relations” (p. 153, lines 12-13), nor 
Dharma- 






Kirti defines it as = * 


which means literally a cognition Sl which the 





seu hay Ow five ee 
a name. In other words it represents the. 
judgment in which both the aa 

name) atid the ara(= sires: , object) appear 
as related to each other. | 

The meaning of the word ‘' Svalaksana “’ 
is given as “‘ an object in its own LInIqueness 
as containing only those features, etc.’’ It 
would perhaps be more correct to replace the 
expression * those features ' by ‘ that character," 
for the Buddhists do not admit an avayatin as 
distinct from the avayavas, so that from the 
Buddhist point of view we cannot speak of an 
object as containing features, The object re- — 
ferred to may of course be the sanghata fe., ~ 
the aggregate or assemblage of parts considered 
asa unit, but it is to be remembered that it 
cannot be the object of perception which is 
purely intuitive and free from the element of 
‘kalpana.’ Hence the word svalaksana must 
be tmderstood as ksana which is unique in 
character. [Compare in this context what the 
author himself notes on pages 409-410, foot- 
note 1]. 

Perception is not necessarily sense-born. 
He can not therefore define it as a “ sigs 
presentation through the senses’ (p, 154, line 
6). To the Buddhists perception ccoreaeaita 
pure intuition without an element of Kalpana or 
bhrama mixed up with it. Four kinds of per- 
ception are recognised in the Nyayabindnu. 

The remarks on Antarvyapti (pp. 156-157) 
are too brief and vagte to be of general mse. 
The doctrine of antarvyapti is a very important 
one. It supplies the basis on which the Bud- 
inference in support of the theory of 
anicasial Flux is sought to be founded. ine 
peculiarity of Buddhist syllogism as consisting 
of two members only, tather than three or eta 
follows as a necessary corollary from this. A 
detailed discussion of this interesting doctrine 
would have been highly useful to the reader 
uninitiated into the mysteries of Buddhist Logic. 

The syllogism given on p. 157 (para 2) 18 
from Aung's Prefatory Note to Kathavattha 
(Eng. Trans.), p. 4. It is erroneous. We 
have the three members thus given: 

(Qo a at sien at at aaa” 
(q) =a cent pe) 
(3) mereawtqer 
The first member as it stands is wrong: it 


ought to be changed into a al gaat ht at wafer’ 
so as to be free from upadhi, The second and 





third members cannot follow from the first mem- 


ber in its present form. The Universal Con- 


comitanc: must be « relation free from wpadhi. 
_ It is said (p. 167) that after Kumarila and 
Sankara no vigorous disputes with Sunyavada 
doctrines are to be found. Probably the 
author has lost sieht of Vachaspati Misra who 
was only a commentator (except for his small 
tract called “ Tattvabindu "’). We find Uda- 
yanacharya in the tenth century assailing the 
Buddhist Nihilism in his Atmatattvavivela 
with certainly more yigor and scumen than 
many of his orthodox predecessors. 
V 

The section on Jaina Philosophy (Chapter 
VI, pp. t69—207) is proportionately brief. But 
the exposition, so far as it goes, is bocht and 
clear, though there are points on which one 
may not find it possible to aeree with the 
writer. The Jain conception of saliva should 
have been more clearly enunciated. What ts 
written on pp. 174-5 is too varne to give any 
definite idea, The explanation of the expres- 
sion a 6s with reference to being is 
somewhat misleading. The Jains being adyo- 
eates of anekanfavada find it necessary to ad- 
mit Unity as well as Diversity as equally real 
and fundamental, Being, as unity, is dravya, 
and 25 diversity 15 faryava. Qnalities apnear- 
ing and disappearing (sagrm==) represent only 
one phase—the changeable aspect—of Beinc. 
while the other aspect of Reine (viz., dravya) 
is eternal and immutable (wz). Dravya, itt 
its turn, may he looked at from a double noint 
of view: as pure it is Known as Pure Beinz 
(aq ara) = and as impure it falls under one 
of the two broad Categories (uiz.,, Jiva, Ajfiva) 
which are described in all compendiums of 
Jain» Philosophy, The so-called Sanzrahanaya 
deals with this Pure Tlniversal Heing, The 
anthor says: “* This according to the Jains is 
the Vedanta way of looking at things '’ (p. 177). 
But Bhatta Akstanka points ott*® that the 
Standpoin* of Vedanta is not incidental with 
sangrahanava in the Jain sense of the word. 
but is only a semblance of it. Similarly the 
point of view from which the Nvraya and Vai- 
a 

Laghiyastraya, I, & 
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sesika schools: interpret experience is not really 
the naig of the Jains, for the assump- 
tion of absolute distinction between substance 
and quality or the whole and its parts is sulk 
versive of the fundamental position of Jain 
ontology, viz., anekaritavada. | 
Chapter VII is devoted to a study of the 
Sankhya system. It is mostly a summary, 
carefully prepared, of the contents of the author's 
"The Study of Patanjali,"" one of the most 
ably written works on the subject that have 
ever appeared in the English language. And 
it seems to us that Svami Hariharananda 
Aranya’ s works being expected, which are really 
unique in the field, no other author has suc- 
ceeded in presenting such a clear and brilliant 
exposition of the system of Patanjali. One of 
the most interesting features of this Chapter 
appears to be the treatment of the early schools 
of pide bp as described in the Mahabharata 
and Charakn. The author's observations on 
Sestitentra, a word which 4s now well nigh for- 
gotten, are fll of interest. He is inclined to 
think that the Sastitantra referred to in the 
Ahirbudhnya Sanhita represented the oldest 
theistic stratum of Sankhya and was by Kapila. 
Asuri only popularised it and Panchasikha 
modified it in an atheistic manner and passed 
it as Kapila's work. That the work hecam= 
obsolete in course of time and was revived 
subseqnently is apparent from the nanre: Sasti- 
tantroddhara which oceurs in Gunaratna’s com- 
mentary on Samddarsanasauchchava. But it 
is difficult to say anvthing regarding the 
authorship of the work. The Jain Canonical 
literature sometimes (e.¢) in Antvorndvara- 
stitra) refers to Sastitantra as dtstinet from 
“ Kavila,"’ e.¢., the system of Eapila. Tir: 
Schrader contributed a learned paper on “ Das 
Sastitantra’’ in the 7eifschrfi der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschafi, tora, pp. 
1oT—tro, wherein he came to the conclusion 
that there were in fact two works known by 
the name of Sastitantra, one written in. prose 











by Varsaganya and the other in verse, and that 


at times the two works were confused. 

The Sankhya notions of Charaka have been 
summed up (pop. 
fail to see why no mention is made of Susruta 
who also treats of Sankhvys in his Sarirasthann, 


Ch. I, nor of Asvarhosa's Buddhachahita where 


we have some interesting notes on anctent 


2T37—216) and discussed. 














Vijnama Bhiksu’s Yogavartika. 


Iga : 


“Sankhya. It would have been very useful if 
ihe author had attempted a comparative study of 
1a5 ikl a's philosophy on the basis of the 
aaavsima dee in the Mahabharata 
“he several sutralike sayings, 
gh Yogabhasya, which are attributed to 





3 3 .  §vami Hariharananda studied 
Riese sutras by themselves but did not compare 
Siem with the M. Bharata. 

javriti is not a commentary on Vyasa- 
Team as stated (p. 212), but is a gloss on the 
‘sutras of Patanjali. Nagesa’s chhaya is mot a 
qwotk of independent value: it is an imitation, 
‘end in some cases a verbatim reproduction, of 
The author of 


‘S. Tattva Vivechana is not Simananda, but 





* 55 Ee tir anda, 


On p. 213 (lines 1-4) we read: “* Among 


the modern works to which I owe an obligation 
I may mention the two treatises Mechanical 


Physical and Chemical Theories. of the A ncient 
Hindus and the Positive Sciences of the An- 
cient Aindus ty Dr. B. N. Seal, “The 
former of these two is a paper contributed 
originally to the second volume of Dr. P. C. 
Ray's History of Hindu Chemistry and incor- 
porated subsequently in the anthor’s “* Positive 
Seiences of the Ancient Hindus" pp. 1—56). 

T wonder how Dr. Das Gupta conld name the 
“Mechanical and Other Theories" as a separate 
treatise from the ‘' Positive Sciences,"’ of which 
in reality it formed a part. Are we to suppose 
that he had not actually seen the contents of 
the latter hook, although he says that he ows 
an obligation to it? 


In the paragraph on Sankhya and Yoga 


Titerature (pp. a12-213)/ we miss the names of 
many small, 


but interesting, Sankhya tracts 
which have appeared in the Chowkhambha 
Sanskrit Series of Benares under the collective 
mame of ‘ Sankhya Sangraha.’ The author does 
“mot seem to be always quite in touch with 
modern researches and publications. To say 
in 1922 that * nothing i is known of the Mathara- 
hhasya " (p. 213) is infeed strange. Several 
“years ago Dr. Belvalkar wrote an interesting 
| Paper on this Bhasya published in the “‘Rhan- 
‘darkar Commemoration Volume,’ Since then 
the work has been published at Benares. 


Dr: Das Gupta is right in questioning 
(p. 218, footnote 3) the correctness of the 
Gdentification of Isvarakrsna with Vindhya- 
yasin. Takaktsu suggested this identification, 
‘and afterwards all subsequent scholars accepted 
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it. But there are strong evidences in favour of 
the suppesition that Vindhyavasi (or—Vasa) 
WS 2 different person from the author of Sankhya 
EKarika. The views of the former, in so far 25 
they are accessible to us, differ widely from 
those of the latter. 

I am not sure if the author is right when 
he speaks of Vijnanabhiksu as having introduc- 
ed a change in Sankbya by his treatment of 
the gunas as types of reals.” If it is meant 
that the original sense of funas was maontal 
states, while the sense given by Vinanabhiksu 
is reals, it is far from correct. The gunas 
constitute. the fundamental stuff of Nature. 

manifest (=e ) or unmanifest (sam). The 
ancient text quoted in Vyasabhasya, and attri- 
buted by some to Panchasikha and by others to 
WVarsaganya, mins thus Wart oa #4 a gfeqedssitt i 
In this passage the gunas are sail to have @ 
two-fold aspect (=a), a higher ( WH) one 
and a lower (wat ) one, of which the former 
being unmanifest is beyond comprehension and . 
the latter is cognisable. But both are of the 
nature of ‘ reals,’ though in different states. 

It is said (p. 222) that the ‘Sankhya Sutra. 
was not referred to by any writer until it was 
commented upon by Aniruddha (rs00 A.D.)’. 
Tam afraid this is not exactly the case, because 
Vallabhacharra (1200 A.D.) in his Nysyalila- 
vati quotes from the Sankhya Sutra and calls it. 


Wad aa) WTHTe as an epithet for Kapila is 
well-known. ‘The late Mahamahopadyaya P. 
Vindhyesvariprasada Dvivedin of the Govern- 
ment Sansirit Library, Benares used to tell us 
that he had seen in possession of one of his 
friends a copy of a manuscript of Bhoja’s closs on 
the Sankhra Sutras. The present Sankhya 
Sittras nate undouhtedly modem, hut not as late 
ns they are weneralliy supposed to be. 

The author holds (pp- 229—240) that the ath 
Chapter of Vogasutra is a. latter addition. His 
arguments are not qnite convincing. There do 
occur traces of ‘Rucdhist influcnce’ even in the 
first three chapters. 

Tamas is said to represent the “pain-sibst- 
ance” {p. 264). Prohahly the aithor means 

“raias”” 

Bhartrhari does not indeed expressly rive his 
assent to the identity of the two (or three) 
Patanialis (p. 231). But it seems to me that 
the karika in the Vakyapadiva, I. 148, viz., 
“asm ashen wen avefesar | PSfeerrsery 
srearas at ferza: u' involves a hidden refer- 
ence to his belief in this identity. 
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‘The phrase : as applied to 
dravya in the Vyasabhasya is rendered as the 
"unity of species and qualities’. The Yora- 
view of dravya as given above is really in con- 
trast with the Vaisesika view in which dravya is 
considered as Brarstasrera })20=—ssIn other words, 
the Vaisesika view is that dravva is the substance 
in which erare and  fery inhere through 
the relation of #HaT The Yoga view is on 
the contrary that wrarr and faite have 
“no independent existence as separate categories 
but only form two aspects of dravya. That is, 
dravya consists of a general aspect as well as a 
specific aspect. The rendering ‘the unity of 
species and qualities’ is therefore inaccurate. 


Vu 

Chapter VIU, which is devoted to a consi- 
deration of the Nyava-Vaisesika Philosophy, 
suffers most in consequence of lack of revision. 
Mr. H. P. Sastri's view, quoted (p. 278) with 
apparent approval, that "Vachaspati made two 
attempts to collect the Nyaya Sutras’ ts errone- 
ous, for the Vachaspati who wrote Nysya Suchi- 
nibandha was not the same as the author of 
Nyaya Sutroddhara, The former lived in the 
oth century A.D., and wrote Bhamati, Tatparya- 
tika, iravackactis and other philosophical 
works The younger Vachaspati was the author 
of Khandancddiara and of several independent 
nibandhas in dharmasastra: his date may be 
approximately assigned to the end of the 15th 
century A.D. 

It is interesting to note that an attempt has 
been made (pp. 186, foot note 1; 280, foot note 
3) to ddentify the school with whose name the 
doctrine of the ten-membered syllogism, refer- 
red to in Vatsyayana’s commentary on Nyaya- 
Sutra 1.1.32, is associated. But the identtfica- 
tion does not seem to be plansible. The names 





of the ten avavavas mentioned by Vatsyayana and ~ 


these of Bhadrayahu as given in the Dasavai- 
kalikaniryukti are so entirely different that 
there is hardly anything to suggest their identity 
except the number, 

The author is disposed to believe that the 
Vaisesika a5 expounded in the Sutras of Kanada 
3 7 ; an old school of Mimansa. It is a 
very bold attitude, but he has maintained it with 
great consistency (pp. 280-285), and there is 
reason to think that he has succecded. ‘There 
are more evidences than have been actually ad- 
duced in support of the belief that the old Vaise- 
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sika, like the Mimansa (but ina different way), 

was a non-thetstic system*. ‘That according to 
Kanada the Vedas were riot the work of Isvara, 

but of rsis is to me beyond any question. Dr. 

Das Gupta goes further to the extent of assert- 

ing that this was also the view of ancient Miman- 

sa. The doctrine of eternity of Veda is sup- 
posed to be a later development of the Mimansa 
view. This last proposition 1s open to serious 
objection. The doctrines of eternity of Veda 
and of eternity of sound are allied, and the belief 
that the ancient Mimansa held sound to be 
eternal is incompatible with the statement that 
it regarded the Vedas (a9 the ancient Vatsesika 
did) as “written by some persons superior to. 
us."" And the argument in favour of the sup- 
position that Kanada believed in the non-eternity 
of sounds is fot convincing. 

The reference to Kala in V.S. 2.2.0. (& 5.4. 26) 
has nothing to do with the so-called Kalavada 
spoken of in the Svetasvatara Upanisad (1.1-2). 
The Kalavada, of which we have accounts given 
in the Malisbharata: Gunaratna’s commentary 
on the Suddarsana ‘Samachchya, Bhakotpala’s 
commentary on the Brht. Sanihita and other 
ancient works, T was an extremist doctrine, en- 
tirely different from the Vaisesika conception of | 
Time. 

‘a’ and “sta cannot be translated by 
“quality of belonging to high genus or species’® 
(p. 265). They mean really ‘“‘farmess and near- 
ness (relative) in point of time or space’, ‘aaa’ 
is not “horizontal movement’’: the word stands: 
generally for all kinds of motion other than up- 
ward and downward vertical motion, expansion 
and contraction. 


It is stated (p. 286)—“'Karma is mot meces- 
sarily produced by karma". This implies that 
Karma may sometimes be produced by karma. 
But the banciiate teaching is explicit on the 
question, , that karma can never originate 
Saks Lass “i is Thewbe ahead any 
286) that “karma is destroyed by karma’. In 
fact karma is destroyed by its own effect a 
viz., the resulting contact (dah) . The 
author seems to have laboured under a confusion 











between the words @rPf and wai A 





*The Sutra ater Wate, which occurs: 
twice contains no reference to God, although 
commentators have | Sun. senda pry tle as the 
ground on which the saensennta:cf  Vateesika is songht 
to be based, 

+For exposition of this doctrine, see Schrader, 
loc. cil., pp. 17—3e. 
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: — It Is Eons to be Foal the Upas- 


) eed Mie Hh text reads— 
This meats 


on Betcctog ‘shout ae ‘coutuct, 0 ae it is then 
that the substance, the effect, is produced, #4 
is Motion, not effect arg 

‘It is clear from the above that the author has 
ed “karma’ in the first extract instead of 
‘karya’ or effect, and has used ‘karya’ in the 
secon | passage where the nzght word would have 
been ‘karma’ or motion: thus the two words are 
used, as in common pariatice, synonyimously | 

: It is wrong to say “dravya may be produced 
even without karma’. What the sutra, Sfaqary 
really drives at is “because motion does not 
‘exist at the time when the effect is produced”. 


The rendering of the terms am and 
ring (as used in Vaisesika) by “genus” 
and pies ig unhappy. The words “‘genus" 
and “species’’, in Aristotelian and modem 
pespess Logic, imply a classconcept. They 
; iy a collection of individuals marked by a 
Sam- 


| 
Ayle 









Cotimon character, natural or otherwise. 


anya, in Vaisesika, is a distinct category and has 


‘HO correspondence to the class-comcept. It is 
the predicate mherent in substance, quality ani 
motion by virtue of wiich diiterent individuals 
‘are referred to one class. The nearest approach 
to this conception would perhaps be found im 
‘some of the scholastic works in the term "'Un- 


‘“Things appear as existent’’ (p. 287, line 6) 
ought to be “dravyas gunas and karmas appear 
88 existent”. ‘*Thingness’’ is certainly a que*r 
‘@qnivalent for ‘dravyatva’. 

On p. “291 we read—"The atoms of different 
elements may combine when one of them acts 
‘as the central radicle (ayeaae).’" The ‘central 





“radicle’, a word which the author has apparently 


bearrowed from Dr. BH. N. Seal’s work, is not a 


synonym of wyewy Dr. Seal has rendered 


sini by “dynamic contact’, ““dynamic”’, 
“energister’, &c. (see “The Positive Sciences of 
the Anctent Hindus,” pp. 75, 109, 110, 111, &c.) 
is a kind of nimitta. The particle 
which serves as the original material or nucleus 
is called ‘‘central radicle’’. According to Vai- 
sesika the effect-substance ( wzs ) cannot be 
‘odtice one kind of atoms, The 
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material cause is indeed the same kind of atoms, 
for different kinds of atoms cannot combine to- 
abe as material cause (aawfwera ). Bat 
the point is that unless different kinds of atoms 
as nimittas combine with the material atoms no 
substance will be produced. These heterogen- 
ous atoms are called sypea The contact of 
these with the material atoms brings about the 
saranda 4 49oamong the material atoms them- 
selves. ‘The material atoms correspond to bricks 
and the Upastambhaka atoms to the cementing 
mortar in a building. 

The author of Vyomavati, an old commentary 
on Prasastapada’s Vaisesika Bhasya, is not 
‘"Wyomasekharacharya” as stated (p. 306), but 
Vyomasivacharya. | 

“The colours of ap and tejas are permanent’’ 
(p. 313) ought to be “‘the colours of ap and 
tejas atoms, &c."' 

Gridhara ig reported to have said that “‘the 
colour of ksiti changes when heat is applied, and 
this is due to the fact that heat changes the 
atomic structure of ksiti and ‘thus the old consti- 
tution of the substance being destroyed its old 
colour is also destroyed and a new ote is gene 
rated." The author is evidently referring to 
Nyaya Kandali, (pp. 104, 107-112), and the 
Bhasya, (pp. 104, 196-107). Neither Sridhara nor 
the commentator has said anything to justily 
the above statement, which is opposed to the 
pilupaka theory of the Vaisesika. It is well 
known that so far as the specific qualities of the 
atomic substances are concerned they are all 
eternal just as the atoms themselves are eternal, 
except only the qualities of the earth atoms. 
For instance rasa, colour and touch of ap atoms, 
colour and touch of fire atoms, and touch of 
Vayu atoms are all eternal: itis only the sandha, 
rasa, colotir and touch of earth atoms which are 
subject to change. This is really due to the fact 
that the earth atoms alone are subject to the 
chemical action of heat. This being the case 
the author's statement is a misrepresentation. of 
the Vaisesika view. What he says is applicable 
to earth-compounds ( wf@"sie= ) and not to 
earth atoms. But even then it should be borne in 
mind that the change in the quality of the earth- 
compound is mot really due to the change of the 
atomic structure of the compound, but only to 
a change (under heat) in the quality of the 
earth-atoms, For the quality of the effect t= 
determined by the quality of its material cause 
[this quality of the swufaera being the 





wanatfwaretof the auality of the effect]. The 
author has not tackled the problem why and 
how the earth-atoms change their colour, &c., 
tinder paka. Assuming that they change the 
catresponding change in the effect is easily 
explained according to the ordinary laws of 
WVaisesika chemistry. 

“Stin’ (p. 314, line 4) ought to be “sense 
of touch."" “Apeksa buddhi'’ is wrongly 
rendered as “‘relative oscillatory state of mind.” 
Adrsta (p. 317) is nota “quality of things." 
It is, conceived as dharma and adharma, one of 
the specific qualities of the self in its mundane 
existence. “Substance and samanya’’ (p. 310, 
lines 5-6) ought to be ‘‘substance or quality of 
motion and samanya’’. “‘Atoms and Visesa”’ 
(p. 319) should be “atoms, &c. and Visesa’’. In 
Vaisesika we cannot describe the material cause 
as having ‘some power within it’’ (p. 320)- 
The definition of samavaya karma Is wrong: 
‘A karna is called samavaya when its materials 
are found inseparably connected with the 
materials of the effect’ (p. 322). Ear is not 
composed of akasa: it is akasa itself limited and 
conditional by fympanum (p. 333). All the 
cognitive senses donot ‘go over to their specific 
objects’" (loc. cit.). 

The author nowhere makes any mention of 
“The Vaisesika Philosophy to the Dasa- 
padatthasastra’’ as edited and translated by Dr. 
Ili (London, to17). The study of Vaisesika 
without any reference to this unique work is 
necessarily incomplete. 


In the Chapter on Mimansa Philosophy (Ch. 
IX, pp. 367-405) the systems of Prabhakara and 
Earmarila have both been considered. But there 
is no reference anywhere to the views of Murari 
Misra who is usually regarded as the third great 
thinker of the Mimansa School : ive Coll 
His works are not now available, but many of 
his wiews on ontological, and epistemological 
and logical questions have come down to our 
times through quotations, mostly in Nyaya 
literature; we know that the system has not 
been touched upon in the ‘Prabhakara School 
af Purva-Mi’ ; but there were obvious reasons 
why that could not be done; but there are no 
such reasons in the case of a comprehensive 
work like the one under review. 

The questions of Self-validity of knowledge, 
origin and varieties of perceptual Enowledg:, 
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the nature of knowledge itself, the psychology of 
illusion have dealt with (pp. 372-397). 
The view of Prabhakara that the proof of the 
true existence of anything ultimately rests on 
our consciousness (p. 380, lmes 3-7) is not an 
exclusive one. The Vaisesika also admits the 
same fact. The Upashara (7, 2-26) expressly 
endorses the dictum:  afaea fe waa) Saaee =, 
acmq| The nature of knowledge as explained 
on pp. 382-3 (para. I) is not the general view 
of Mimansa philosophers, but of the Prablia- 
karas, The word vyasajyevrtli (p. 380, Hne 
24) does not mean the jati ‘‘residing in its 
entirety in each individual constituting that: 
jati.”’ The best example of a dharma which 
may be described as vyasajyvartti is SHae OF 
feet land similar other numbers) . 

The section on the psychology of illusion is 
rather brief and very obscure. Anyathakhyatt 
which the Naiyayi hold is different from the 
Viparita khyati of the Bhattas: they are moi 
synonymous. ‘The akhyati theory is the excl- 
sive view of the school of Prabhakara in which 
there is no toom for erroneous cognition. It is 
not shared by the Bhattas nor really by tte 
Sanhlyas. 

(xX 

The account which the author gives of 
Sankara Vedanta (Chap. X) is exceedingly 
interesting. He starts with Gandapada (809 
A.D.) giving a short exposition of his philo 
sophy (pp. 424-425) and proceeds to dwell at 
greater length on Sankara’s own teachings as 
found in his commentaries and supplemented 
by his successors in the school. That Ganda- 
pada was indebted for many of his utterances 
to inspiration from the Buddhist source cannot 
be denied, And this probably accounts for the 
undoubted existence of Buddhist influence in 
Sankara'’s dialectic. But it is hard to believe 
that Gandapada was actually a Buddhist, for 
the central thesis of his karikas consists in 
Brahmavada, and not Sunyavada or Vijnanavada. 

The description of post-Sankara system of 
thought is brilliant. So far as the general exposi- 
tion of the system is comcerned it is all that 
could be desired—learned, rational, clear and 
convincing. Leaving aside certain minor pots 
to which exception could be taken this portion 
is an admirable piece of philosophical work. It 
sums up the main conclusions, together with the 
atouments which were used in support of them, 
of some of the principal schoolmen of the 











eval period. The greatest defect of this 
chapter, as of some of the other chapters, is 
absence of historical presentation, Of all the 
thodox systems of Indian Philosophy Vedanta 
Of Sankara’s School is perhaps the only one, 
save the dowbtiul case of Nyaya Vaisesika, 
Which lends itself reacily to historical trest- 
ment. What one expects to find in a history 
of philosophy is not simply the exposition, lucid 
#8 it may be, but the way in which a system of 
| thought develops itself in course of time. The 
section on Buddhist philogophy is an attempt in 
this direction. It would have been better from 
the viewpoint of history if the author had 
given an exposition of Sankara’s doctrines in 
tenns of certain philosophical problems and 
‘shown on a chronological basis how those 
problems were dealt with by each and every one 
‘of the subsequent authorities. In this manner 
‘a historical study 2f each of the problems wou:d 
have been given. Those who are familiar with 
the history of Vedanta are aware that there are 
“practically endless shades of opinion on almost 
“every topic in this philosophy. Appavadiksitas 
‘summary of these differences, however brilliant, 
45 imadequate in comparison with the vastness 
of the field. 
The bibliography of Vedanta (pp. Ars-420) 
is complete for all practical purposes, though 


we miss in it names of certain important works. 
Suresyares Vartika on some of the Upanishads 
is an excellent work on Vedanta and indeed it 

has long been believed to contain the ‘last word’ 
bat an the philosophy aifaarat aeiaat «6©6No mention 

4 made ° Brahmavidyabharana, a very old and 
, valuable commentary on Sankara’s Bhasya, nor 
of Chit-sukhas commentary on Nyaya maka- 
randa. “Viadhusudana’s Advaitaratnaraksana, 
Vedantekalpalatika and commentary on Sank- 
Sepa Sariraka ought to have found a place on 
the list. Nrsinhasrama’s date is not 1500 A.D., 
hut 1547 A-D.,” and as Madhusudana Sarasvati, 
being a younger contemporary of Raghunatha 
Siromani, must also be assigned to the sane 
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period,+ and it is difficult to see how he could 
“fallow' Dharmarajadhvarindra who was wun 
doubtedly comparatively modern. And there is 
no reason to suggest that Advaitasiddh was 
written in imitation of Vedantaparibhasa. 

I am not quite sure that the author is right 
<A *The date is given ct the end of the author's 
Vedantatattvaviveba as = qeiaqea= afer Samvat 
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when he says (p. 422) that the monistic 
tendencies of the npanishadls were revived prin- 
cipally by Gandaparia. One who has studted 
the philosophical portion of the Vakyapadiya 
carefully feels convinced that several monstic 
systems had been already in existence when 
Bhartrhari wrote his Karikas which sum up the 
main teachings of his predecessors. [ 

The “philosophical and epistemological 
questions which determine the position” of 
Sankara vedanta have been reviewed (pp. 4o8— 
418). The most interesting portion of this 
review is the correspondence which the author 
had with Professor Stchersbatsky of Petrograd 
about the meaning of the Buddhist word 
‘“Svalaksana’™. It seems to us that the author 
has proved in a most forcible and convincing 
manner that the word means pure sensation of 
the moment with a character of its own—a 
cheracter which cannot be expessed in language, 
but is not certainly equivalent to ‘‘nothing,” as 
Prof. Stchersbatsky understands it. We should 
rememLer, however, that it is of the nature of a 
‘Ksana,’ and not a real santana. 

The genesis of savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka 
jnana as explained on page 412 from the Nyaya 
standpoint is far from accurate. It is said: “In 
perception the proper contact of the visual 
seise with the object first brings about 
a nomdintellizent non-apprehensibie, 
minate consciousness (mirvikalpaka) as the 
jugness (zhatatya) and this later on combining 
with the remaining other collections of sense, 
contact, &c., produces the determinate conscious- 
enss: this is a jug.’’ It is wellknown that no 
knowledge can possibly arise unless there is (a) 
contact between self and manas, (6) contact 
between the manas and the particular sense and 
(c) contact between the sense and the object 
concerned. Of these ‘he first contact is really 
eternal in a certain sense, although with each 
fresh “mental act’’ it may be said to be ‘renew- 
ed’ ( frees). As soon as the sense is in con- 


tact with the object, either by going out towards: 


it or in some cases the oDject happening to be 
in touch with it, the manas comes with lightning 
to be in contact with the sense. Nirvi- 
kalpaka jnana is not a judgment or Visista- 
buddhi which is a consciousness in which the 
subject and predicate are mutually related as 
such. It implies no predication, but it does 
reveal both the terms of the judgment, viz. the 
subject as well as the predicate, but not the 
relation. The dharma and dharmi (e.g. jugness 


indeter= . 
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and jug) are equally made known in this in- 
determinate consciousness, and not the dharma 
alone. The Savikalpaka jnana that folllows binds 
up these two factors, till now irrelevant, into a 
evnthetic whole expressible in language 2s 
proposition (2.¢. this is a jug). It is the stage 
of interpretation of experience (on the basis of 
sanskaras revived from the self}. The process 
how the Lare presentation of indeterminate con- 
sciousness is automatically translated into the 
judgement stage is very complicated and 
demands elaborate discussion. 

‘The self (endowed with its specific qualities 
of course) was to the Naivyavika as much an 
object of manasapratyaksa as of inference. For 
those who denied it as an object of mental 
pratyaksa the only means of proof was inference. 





= 

From what has been said above it will appetr 
that the book requires careful revision, It 
a brilliant, indeed a monumental, work, and but 
for the blemishes some of which have been 
already noticed it would have been an indis- 
pensable handbook. to all students of Indian 
Philosophy. Free from the defects just men- 
tioned it is likely to continue to remain the 
standard history of Indian Philosophy for a long 
time to come. The anthor has every claim to 
liberty in setting forth his own views and giving 
his own interpretations: he must have sufficient 
latitude for free movement. But what he 
should scrupulously guard himself against is the 
possibility of misrepresentation of facts. He 
must take the premises as he finds them and 
draw his own conclusion therefrom. One may 
or may not feel disposed to accept his conclu- 
sion—that is a matter of personal judgment— 
but there must be no room for questioning the 
acenracy of the data. It is one of the seriots 
drawhacks in the study of Indian Philosophy 
now-a-days that people interested in this study 
donot as a rule consider it necessary or find it 
congenial to go through the pages, line by line 
and word by word, of the Sanskrit works and 
determine as closely as possible from the ori- 
ginal sources the real meaning of the texts. 
Unless the traditional interpretation is carefully 
studied and examined in the light of common 
sense no correct judgement is possible. Profes- 
sor Das Gupta who has delved deep into the 
thines of philosophical scholarship of ancient 
and medievul India has indeed been very 
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cautious in sifting his data and making legiti- 
mate deductions. But on several occasions we 
haye caught our Homer nodding. On the 
whole it would have been a mtch better pro- 
cedure if the author had taken some pains to 
substantiate his statements with more Frequent 
refacenisens, and in specially obscure cases with 
quotations from the original works. The 
danger of unconscious misrepresentation world 
then have been minimised. | 

Another striking defect of the book is the 
fact that the author has purposely left out con- 
sideration of all unpublished works on Indian 
Philosophy. Unfortunately we are not yet in 9 
stage Liss we can do without mantseripts in 
our researches. It will be long before such a 
day is "expected to come. Many important 
works have still to be read in manuscripts alone. 

We have said nothing about the misprints 
which disfizure almost every page of this book. 
There ore faults of omission and commission. 
The proofs donot seem to have been carefully 
read. All this is lamentable. Tt does not 
reflect credit on the University Press of 
Cambridge that a work published under its 
atspices and with the prospect of wide circula- 
tion should have been allowed to come ont 
so much neglected. a 

Qur review has become already a lengthy 
one, and space will not permit us to add anv- 
thing further. We earnestly hope that in the 
second edition af the work, which we are com4- 





dent will be shortly on demand, attempt will be 


made to revise it thoronchly, fo supply 
references and quotations wherever they are 
required and to bring it in line with the results 
of the latest researches. The immense labour 
spent upon its preparation will then have been 
fully justified. 

Allahabad. 


me ee 


SIR PHEROZESHAH MEHTA. 


H. P. Mody: Sir Pherozeshah Mehta—A 
Political Biography, 2 Vol. (The Times Press, 
Rombay) ro2zr. Rs. 1ra/-. 





What a romance my life has been!” 
cried Stevenson during the end of his days. 
Sir Pherozeshah, who may truly be called one 
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| called, with a note of bitter complaint, ‘ 


— 
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of the ‘makers of modern Indian politics, lived 
a strenuous and active, if indeed not a parti- 
etilarly romantic, life. Not many years geo 
one of the most prominent figures that trod ‘att 
the mae stage in India, one of the most 
‘fascinating, attractive and brilliant, was 
Dietoueshiah Merwanji Mehta. In the civic 
life of Bombay, his position was supreme; of 
the Thiversity of Bombay, he was the virtual 
dictator ; in the Indian National Congress none 
dared question his authority; in the Indian 
Legisiative Council he introduced what was 
A new 
spirit.’ Such a man, the cynosure of all eyes 
io the land, the brilliant speaker, the keen de- 
ater, the cautious but firm leader, with the 
compelling Jook, the towering personality— 
suddenly succumbed to death, and we were 
made once more to realise the eternal truth of 
the paradoxical statement of the poet that * we 
are such stuff as dreams are made on, and our 
little life is rounded with a sleep,’ But while 
we may justly express our dissatisfaction with 
the decree of providence which snatches away 
‘our leaders in the plenitude of their power and 
‘the height of their usefulness, we need not submit 
to the gloamy view that such men have lived in 
sain. If the principles for which they worked, 
the truths which they upheld, the honesty ant 
straightforwardness which they brought to bear 
"pon their activities, the high standard of pub- 
lie morality snd political rectitude, if these 
survive them, we can console ourselves with 
the thought that their names will for long be 
nbered, and will serve as an inspiration to 
generations yet unborn. Biographies of such 
men are therefore of creat value 4n 2s mitch #5 
‘they enable the public to view the hero at close 
quarters, to know his faults and foibles anc 
yet to admire and respect his. greatness. In 
ndia, however, biographly is an art. that has 
aot been developed. When we say this, we do 
23 forget the admirable little series of hio- 
| hies: mublished by the enterprising Madras 
"publishers, But we do hold that full biogra 
phies of eminent Indians are very rare. Tt 
is, therefore, with very ereat pleasure that we 
welcome Mr. Modv’s admirable life of Sir 
jerozeshah. The subject was creat and it has 
heen worthily treated. Tt was not easy to 
write a good biography of Pherozeshsh; 
fhonsands. of letters written by others to him 
are in existence, but verv few of his own letters 
ean be found. And it does not appear that 






















“i eee eae ee Thus the two most 
fruitful sources of a biography—journals and cor 
respondence—were wanting in this But, 
even though we do miss thereby the personal 
touch, we cannot say that the book before us 
is disappointing, especially as the writer dis- 
arms criticism of this kind by calling it “a 
political biography.” We congratulate Mr. 
Mody on having written such a readable and 
interesting Life, and the Times of India 
Press on its excellent format. May we hope 
that before long their devoted followers will 
let us have full biographies of Tilak, Gokhale 
and Dadabhai also? 

Pherozeshah’s was a maty-sided career; ft 
is not possible in the brief limits of one review 
to discuss at anv length all the varied aspects 
of this remarkable life. Bunt we may note 
at least his work in the Bombay Corporation 
and University, in the Congress, and in the 
Imperial and Bombay Legislative Councils: 
Pherozeshah won his spurs in the arena of 
public life by the resolute stand which he made 
arainst the Vernacular Press Act, which James 
Maclean tightly dubbed the Black Act. That 
brilliant but erratic Viceroy, who was known 
in poetic circles as Owen Meredith, allowed 
the measure to be rushed through a single 
sitting, getting it introduced into the Cotmei 
and passed into law within two hours. Sit 
Erskine Perry called it ‘a retrograde and ill- 
conceived measure, injurious to the fiture pro- 
sress of India, and inconsistent with all our 
past policy’; and Sir Arthur Hobhouse went so 
far as to say that it was class legislation of the 
most striking and invidious description. The 
legislation aroused bitter feelings; protests 
poured in from all directions; the public mind 
was powerfully agitated. All this, however, 
was not sufficient, to move the sphinx-like 
attitude of Government. It was not till Lord 
Ripon came out as Viceroy that the agitation 
awainst this most obnoxious meastire calmed 
down. Among those who strongly condemned 
the Government of Lord Lytton on this ill- 
advised piece of legislation was Pherozeshah. 
In a masterly letter written by him to the 
Times of India, less than a week after the Act 
was passed, Pherozeshah made certain state- 
ments which we may recall in view of the 
shrewd and penctrating analysis of the sitna- 
tion created at the time. ‘ Moderate and res 
pectable men,’ he said, ‘ their functions not yet 
hardened into habits, would retire from th 
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field without hardly a struggle. Violent and 
unprincipled agitators would thrive on the per- 
secution which would furnish the very nourish- 
ment necessary for their existence." 
Pherozeshah’s activities in connection with 
the ill-starred Dlbert Bill are well-known. 
- Speaking at a public meeting held in Bombay, 
while seconding a resolution which declared 
ls auiredieaaed Me Ribot ror 
inistration of justice, Pherozeshah 
quoted Bright ei said, referring to certain 
Anglo-Indians, that having won India by break- 
ing all the Ten Commandments, it was too late 
now to think of maintaming it on the prit- 
ciples of the Sermon on the Mount. Pheroze- 
shah’s speech moved the Times of India to 
‘compliment him on possessing as great mastery 
of the somewhat dificult English idioms as 
Cicero ever did of Greek. The perverse and 
tndipnified opposition of Anglo-Indians induc- 
ed Government virtually to withdraw the 
As has been pointed out so often, 
Pherozeshah’s long and honourable association 
with the Bombay Corporation recalls Joseph 
Chamberlain’s equally honourable part in the 
civic life of Birmingham. The Corporation 
elected him its president four times—thrice with 
a united voice, the fourth time by a narrow 
majority. His last election was much criticis- 
ed at the time, for it was felt widely that the 
man who had so Jong wielded sole power should 
not have condescended to be elected after a 
' contest. And the criticism was just. Pheroz:- 
shah had just returned from Europe. The 
Dresidentship was vacant, there was a keen 
competition for it, as the incumbent was to have 
the honour of welcoming the King-Emperor 
on setting foot on the shores of India. There 
were two candidates, Mr. Manmohandas Ramyji 
and Sir Sassoon David. Pherozeshah's return 
was eagerly looked for. There was no doubt 
that he would soon assert his authority and 
settle the matter summarily. But it was to be 
otherwise. He was pressed by enthusiastic 
followers to offer himself for election, and in 
an unguarded moment, he agreed to stand. 
People were amazed. That the dictator should 
have stooped to seck election sounded incre- 
dible. And the humiliation was that till the 
very last, the result was doubtful. When at 
length, on April 3, 1911, the results were an- 
nounced, it was learnt with relief that Pheroze- 
shah headed the poll, getting 26 votes, as 
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against 25 for Sir Sassoon and 12 for Mr. Man- 
mohan Das. The election was of course very 
popular: but just critics were inclined to agree 
with the caustic comments of a writer in the 
Cafilal, who said that the victor accepted. the 
Crown with mock-modesty, his heart fluttering 
the while with fierce love of a triumph gamed 
by a destruction of all the decencies of public 
life which he himself had hoped to establish. 
But the last word on the subject has been said 
by Mr. Mody:—' Those who listened to the 
old fleader on the occasion and knew his en- 
thusiasm or active interest in the preparations 
for according Their Majesties a fitting welcome 
must have readily forgiven him the election he 
had been persuaded to contest, amd felt ‘that 
Bombay had indeed been worthily represented 
on a preat and memorable occasion." 

We have said above that Pherozeshah was 
accused of bringing ‘a new spirit’ into the 
Legislative Council The Hon. Mr. Mehta, as 
he then was, was elected by his non-official 
colleagues in the Bombay Council, as their re- 
presentative in the Imperial Council in 1So3: 
His work there in connection with the Cotton 
Duties Bill, the amendment of the Deccan Agri- 
culturists Relief Act, the amendment to the 
Cantonments Act, the amendment of the Police 
Act, is or should be well-known: His services 
were amply recognised at the time by his prate- 
ful and admiring countrymen throughout the 
land. His fearlessness, intrepidity, honesty af 
purpose, stern conviction, the powerful logic 
Which fortified his statements, the moving 
thetoric—these were responsible for jubilation in 
non-official circles, while consternation rag 
though the official camp at the discovery that 
at last a foeman worthy of their steel had come 
to close grips with them im their very ‘sanctum 
sanctorum’, one who was as sure of his facts as 
he was, confident that he voiced the sentiments 
of all his enlightened countrymen. W. C. 
Bonnerji gave a dinner in his honour at his 
house in Park Street; a number of public 
workers gave another dinner at the Calcutta 
Town Hall with Manmohan Ghosh in the chair; 
a public address was presented to him by the 
citizens of Calcutta. Bombay of course de- 
lighted, by various functions, to honour her 
first citizen. Such a mark of universal appro- 
bation was in those wnregenerate days rare and 
correspondingly gratifying to the recipient, It 
was at one of these functions that Gokhale quot- 
ing a shrewd critic who had said that Mr. 
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cultured, Mr. 
Mehta’ vigorous and brilliant, and Mr. Ranade 

and original, went on to say that 
Mehta combined in himself the independence 
‘and strength of character of Mandlik, the luci- 
dity and culture of Telang, and the originality 


Telang was always lucid and 


‘and wide grasp of Ranade. At one meeting, 
held in the Gaiety Theatre, Pherozeshah in- 
dulged in a biting, sarcastic, and cutting criti- 
cism of Sir Mancherjee Bhownagree who, in 
England, had given expression to exceedingly 

ary views. Pherozeshah referred to 
tacit as one ‘who, though never a prophet in his 
‘own country, is, by some occult process of 
“metamorphosis made to look like and pose in 
‘England as if he were really a great man in 
“Israel, a man who hob-nobbed with our Rajas 
“and Maharajas, was hand in glove with our 
‘merchant princes, and who was at the same 
‘time the sympathetic friend and patron of th: 
“gemindar and the ryot." And then followed 
that most delightful story about ‘the native and 
the dog’, Mr. Bhownagree’s position after this 
Was neither pleasant nor enviable. 

Of his work in the Congress, we shall only 
say that he belonged to that first batch of stal- 
warts who established the institution and infused 
‘into it the spirit which animated it till the fate- 
ful days of December, 1918: As chairman of 
the reception committee of the Bombay Con- 
press of 1850, as president of the Calcutta Con- 
gress of 1890, and as chairman of the reception 
committee of the Bombay Congress of ro04— 
-Pherozeshah exercised strong wholesome influ- 
ence on the policy and deliberations of that 
‘body. It was mainly due to his firm, uncom- 
promising attitude that the Moderates were 
‘saved from being swept off entirely in the Surat 
imbroglio. Pherozeshah was elected president 
‘of the Lahore Congress a second time in the 
year 1009. We had hoped that Mr. Mody’s bio- 
graphy would lift the veil from the mysterious 
incidents connected with that Congress and tell 
us the final story of Pherozeshah’s resignation 
of the presidentship. We are, however, disap- 
‘pointed and all that we get from him is a 
bare statement of the incident. That mystery 
remains, therefore, tnsolved. For the Recep- 
tion Committee of the Congress, this time held 
at Bombay in rors, Lord, then Sir Satyendra, 
Sinha, had been elected President. He de- 
clined ; Sir Pherozeshah wired, ‘You dare not’; 
Lord Sinha yielded, But Pherozeshah died on 
November 5, and the rors tories was not 











destined to have the privilege of his sound and 
saracious guidance. 

Pherozeshah was one of the greatest Indian 
orators of his time. He had not, it is true, the 
copious eloquence of Surendranath Banerji, mor 
the merciless logic of Gokhale; the silver tongue 
of Malaviva was not his, nor the thundering 
periods of Lalmohan Ghosh. He lacked also 
the polish of Anandmohan Bose and the liter- 
ary flavour of Rashbehari Ghosh or Bishan 
Narain Dar. But in sarcasm, in wit, in forcible 
and yehement expression, in persuasiveness and 
dignity, and in the numerous other subtle arts 
of the trained rhetorician, Pherozeshah was 
insurpassed. He satisfied that supreme test of 
a speaker's ability which Ben Jonson mentions 
of Bacon, that the fear of every one that heard 
him was that he should make an end. He was 
an orator whom an audience loved to hear. We 
must not be understood to mean that his oratory 
consisted only or even mainly in ridicule, wit, 
banter, or sarcasm. He could be moving and 
emotional, and he could command the sump!le 
eloquence which rests on pathos.. He could be 
solemn also. Who that heard Pherozeshah’s 
moving peroration to his Congress Presidential 
address in 1890, or had read it later, concluding 
with the ever-charming and moving lines of 
Newman, ‘Lead, kindly light,’ could fail to be 
touched? As a specimen of his eloquence of a 
different type, we may quote the following 
heart-rending words which Mehta uttered at a 
public meeting held after Gokhale’s death :— 

‘Even if I attempted to make a long speech, 
I feel I could not have spoken connectedly and 
coherently for the reason that I feel so sad, so 
depressed, so forsaken, advancing as I am iam 
years, on seeing valued and beloved colleague 
after colleague dropping away from my side. 
Telang has been gathered to his fathers, Ranade 
is no more amongst us, Budruddin has passel 
away, our beloved Gokhale, alas, has now 
closed his eyes for ever and for ever, and many 
others whom I could name, are leaving me one 
after another, forsaken and desolate.’ The 
speech, as Mr. Mody remarks, was full of 
pathos and charged with deep emotion; the 
audience noted that the commanding tone and 
the compelling look had vanished, 

We began by saying that Pherozeshah was 
the greatest personality among the Indians of 
his generation. It was this that pave rise to 
the charge of autocracy against him. Answer- 
ing this charge, in rgo4, at a meeting of the 











Congress Subjects committee, Pherozeshalh 
asked the delegates why they did not press their 
views upon the committee, and carry it with 
them. ‘But,’ cried Lala Murlidhar, a Panjab 
delegate ‘your personality carries every thing 
before it.’ ‘I can’t help my personality, gentle- 
men, can I?’ quickly rejoined Pherozeshah. 
No, he could not help his personality; it waz 
before his personality that even Mr. Gandhi 
had to unbend—Mr. Gandhi, who, we lear 
from this book, described himself on his letter- 
paper, in 1895, as ‘Agent for the Esoteric Chris- 
tian Union and the London Vegetarian Society’. 


It is always an interesting problem to dive 
into the secrets of the ‘might have been’. 
What, for instance, would have been Pheroze- 
shah’s position, had he been alive to-day? 
Would he have succeeded in saving the Con- 
press from being captured by the party for 
which he had an instinctive distrust? Would 
he have allowed himself to be swept off his feet, 
to lose control over rudder and sail, to let emo 
tion and sentiment triumph over reason, to sub- 
mit blindly to the autocracy of a single indi- 
vidual, howsoever gifted, sincere and selfless? 
These are questions of great interest, but on'y 
one answer is possible. His political vision was 
warped by no empty, dreamy prospects; he saw 
far and saw clear. But he would assuredly not 
have missed the opportunity of working the 
Reforms successfully and thereby establishing 
most undeniable claims for a full measure of 
responsible government. A destructive pro 
gramme like the one that is now convulsing th: 
country would have found in him a stern and 
formidable opponent. But he has joined the 
choir invisible. Let his epitaph be the resolu- 
tion of the Bombay Congress of rors: 


‘He was one of its distinguished founders 
and staunchest supporters. His long and ex- 
teptional career in the Bombay Legislative 
Council, his remarkable work in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, and his other public acti- 
vities, extending over a period of well nigh fifty 
years were of the highest value to the country. 
His invaluable services in the cause of local 
self-povernment, higher education, and consti- 
tutional progress combined with a firm grasp of 
principles and broad outlook, made him one of 
the greatest and most brilliant of Indian leaders 
and will remain a splendid example and a rich 
heritage for the people of India whom he 
served with rare ability and disinterestedness, 
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indomitable courage and sagacious statesman 


A. N. J. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF BARBELLION, 


W. N. P. Barbellion: The Journal of a 
Disappointed Man (Chatto & Windus, London) 
6s, net. 


Who was Barbellion? He commenced his 
career a5 a reporter on an obscure English pro- 
Vincial newspaper. He was a keen naturalist, 
and eventually gaye up reporting and secured 
an assistantship at the Natural History Museum, 
South Eensington. He would have died un- 
known and twnrecognised, save by those asso- 
ciated with biological science, had he not 
Written an astounding autobiography which 
has added something to English literature and 
not a little to the study of psycholory. 

Barbellion, like the De Concourts, Amiel 
and Marie Bashkirtseff, chose the journal form. 
His confessions are intimate, egotistical, mor- 
bid, humorous. ‘I tell all, yes all,’* wrote 
Marie Hashkirtseff. But writers of confessions, 
from Rousseau to St. Angustine, do not tell all 
because it is humanly impossible to lay bare the 
mind, heart and soul. There are secrets that 
cannot be revealed, skeletons in cupboards that 
cannot be exposed to the public gaze. Bar 
bellion’s revelations go no further than those 
of his predecessors. But he told much, and he 
has left behind him a human document which 
we cannot afford to neglect, though it leaves 
us with an aching heart and a grim realisation 
of the bitterness of life and the folly of earthly 
wisdom. 

There is much in Barbellion’s Journal 
which will irritate the most sympathetic reader. 
His egotism is not the naive conceit of Ben- 
venuto Cellini but is akin to the smug self- 
esteem of George Borrow. Barbellion so fre 
quently praises himself that we are continually 
forced to withhold our own approbation. We 
cry out against his eternal self-analysis and his 
medical history sheet which he constantly 
thrusts upon us. Benvenuto is always lovable, 
im spite of his faults, because he has the brave 
spirit of an adventurer. Barbellion wanted to 
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live at top speed. He wanted to drink life at 
a thousand springs, but Fate willed otherwise. 
He fought against tremendous odds which 
would have staggered the gallant Don Quixote 
self. He wanted to live, but spent most of 

time contemplating Death with all the mor- 
giity of Strindberg and Dostoieffsky. But 
having paid due regard to these irritating de- 
fects there remains a compelling force about 
his Journal that will be apparent to all dis- 
eming readers. We find, ses from his mor- 
bidity of Strmdberg and Dostoieffsky. But 
his introduction describes as “a certain thread 
of unpremeditated and exquisite beauty.” We 
find, too, the broad smile of sunny humour. 
Barbellion is vital, sincere, and he reveals a 
tragedy as peignant as the closing scene m 
Jude the Obscure. 

In the first part of the Journal, roo3-rorr, 
we see Harbellion absorbed in Natural History, 
dissecting and examining a varicty of living 
creatures, and writing bitterly about reporting 
‘some skinny-witted speaker” or the in- 
anities of a greasy guardian of the poor. On 
one page he writes concerning she ‘“‘Arterial 
System of Newts,"" on another we read about 

an awfully pretty girl ™ he met on Lundy 
Tstand. There ts infinite variety. He writes: 
ar Cisse Thomas 4 Kempis in the train. It 
made me so angry I nearly flung it out of the 
Séisidcer. '" He regarded Macterlink as a com- 
fottable philosopher, and advocated burning 
Omar Barbellion writes: “ Timid folk, of 
course, want some Rock of Ages, something 
static. They want life a mill pond rather than 
the torrent which it is, a homely affair of tea- 
cuns and tabby cats rather than a dangerous 
expedition.”” Barbellion clung to his little ero. 
It wos not static, and it let him down hadly. 


In London Barbellion had moments of 
: gaiety. He writes: “T was immensely happy. 
My mercury was positively ringing the bell." 
“At such times he seems more like a light- 
liearted sclioolboy than a bespectacled biologist. 
In a playful mood he writes: 

"After tea, we all three walked in Ken- 
sington Gardens and sat on a seat by the Round 
Pond. My umbrella fell to the ground, and I 
‘Yeft it there with its nose poking up in a cyni- 
cal manner, as She remarked. 

‘Tt’s not cynical," I said, ‘only a tittle 
knowing. Won't you let yours fall down to 
‘keep it company? Yours is a lady umbrella 
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and a gomi-looking one—they might flirt to 
gether." 

‘Mine doesn't want to flirt," she answered 
stiffiy.”* 

Barbellion suffered terribly from ill-health, 
and judging from his parents he must have 
inherited mtich of their physical weakness. 


His heart was constantly troubling him, and 


later he developed creeping paralysis. But he 
writes bravely in his Jourral: 
my claws sharp and fight to the end.” He 
managed to squeeze a laugh ont of life at a time 
when most men would have groaned in agony 
and loudly cursed their unfortunate lot. Har- 
bellion received blow after blow, and took a 
morbid pleasure in examining the fist that 
knocked him down. Fate seemed to kick him 
when he lay bleeding in the dust. He was 
sexually passionate, but despaired of ever meet- 
ing a woman to love. The eternal feminine 
occupied a good deal of his thought. “ To 
me,”" he writes, “ woman is the wonderful fact 
of existence."” His work at the Natural His- 
tory Museum caused him annoyance. His bril- 
liant gifts, through no fault of his own, were 


wasted upon work that was not worthy of him. 


He sent various contributions to the papers 
with little success. But his power of observa- 
tion and his descriptive ability never failed. In 
his Journal there are dozens of little sketches 
that delight us with their originality and apt- 
fess, enough to mark him out as a writer of 
exceptional brilliance. Vanity which means 
false judgment, led him astray when he claim- 
ed that Marie Bashkirtseff was the “‘ very spit 
of me."" That wonderful Russian woman who 
crowded so much into the short space of twenty- 
four years stands alone. No one remotely re- 
sembles that vital and tragic figure of woman- 
hood. 

The young man marries, and his marriage 
seems to have been a success in spite of his 
awinl sniferime. 
“My darling sweetheart, you ask me whr I 
love you. I do not Enow. All I know is that 
IT do love you, and beyond measure. Why do 
you love me—surely a more fnserutable proe- 
blem. You do not know. No one ever knows. 
"The heart has its reasons which the reason 
knows ‘not of.” ?’. 
father writes: 
under the strain. 
abominably. . . We shall want a bath-chair 
as well as a perambulator.” He writes later : 








i My nerves are git 


“TI will keep 


He writes very tenderly: 


A child is born, or the 
ne way 
. One leg (the left) ‘drags: 
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“T mist have some music or I shall hear the 
paralysis creeping. That is why I lie in bed 





and whistle." How bravely he holds on in 
spite of all! When he its @ little better he 


struggles to the Museum, “TI am too ill for 
scientific work so I write labels and put things 
away. I am simply marking time on the edge 
of @ precipice awaiting the order, * Forward.’ " 
Nearing the end of his life Barbellion, when 
the pain was wnendurable, crawled from his 
room in search of landanum. He mounted the 
stairs with difficulty, like a baby trying to climb 
a steep mountain, and collapsed on the floor 
of the bathroom. ‘' Next morning," he writes, 
“my darling asked me why I went upstairs. 
I did not answer, and I think she knows.”’ 
Rarbellion regarded his Journal with a pas- 
sion that amounted to love. He had faithfully 
set down the tragedy of his life, and longed 
for the praise of posterity. Few will turn its 
Pages unmoved, and many will regard his 
Journal as a precious thouch poignant piece of 
work. Barbellion died on December 31st, 1917. 
He writes: “‘ As for death, I am a little bit of 
trembling jelly of anticipation. I am prepared 
for anything, but I am the complete agnostic; 
I simply don’t know."’ Barbellion was an 
efoist, but he was a brave one. ‘I will keep 
my claws sharp and fight to the end." He 
did. In his earthly life he confessed he knew 
nothing of the mystery of immortality. Now 
F. Haptanp Davts. 


THE OIL MONOPOLY AND THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 


Oil: Its Influence on Politics. By Francis 
Delaisi, (The Labour Publishing Co.), London, 
3s. 6d. 





There are few raw materials whose mono- 
polistic control means the very life breath of 
modern Empire building and expansion besides 
that of Oil and the Oil Resources of the world. 

Was mary wp till a decade ago to say that 
the ‘stability of the British Empire depended on 
Coal and Iron, whose abundance in the United 
Kingdom and various parts of the Empire built 
mp a most unrivalled financial superiority for 
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England ever imaginable; her business supremacy 

meant a military supremacy as well. It was 
Coal and Iron and allied natural resources for 
her manufactuning industries that G : 
yeted and got in the war with France in 1871, 

and as a result became a powerful rival to Great 
Britain, commercially, navally and politically. 

With the crushing of her pre-war rival the fear 
of rivalry to her Empire did not pass away for 
England. She had yet to undergo still another 
test, more formidable in its nature and more 
evident when a German inventor brought ont a 
type of Engine, making it possible to replace 

coal in the steam driven machines by petrol and 
its derivatives. Oil gives more heat for the same 
volume, is cheaper, and takes less room; the 
saving in bunker space allows more goods to be 
carried at less cost, and this leads to a lowering 
of freights and of the prices of all commodities 
carried by sea, This Commercial Revolution 
leads to financial problems, which as the author 
well says, would enable ‘‘the people which 
obtains the world’s carrying trade to levy-a tithe 
upon all those for whom it provides transport 

and thus add to its capital. New iednapies 
arise round its ports, and its banks become 
clearing houses for international payments"’. 

Thus the controlling center of credit would 
naturally be displaced. This financial situation 
would link up with its natural adjunct, the 
military, when “warships, as well as merchant- 
men adopt oil fuel, the smaller volume of which 

allows both their radius of action and the 
weight of their guns to be increased, But in 

this case the nation which has the bigest ie 5 dh 
of on will be able—other things being equal, : 
build the most powerful navy and to reduce all 

rival fleets to a position of dependence’. The 
diplomatic stage soon follows as a corollary, 

which soon merges in the general arena of 
international polities, the greatest problem of all 

“modern democracies’, 

In this manner we have the Washington Con- 
ferences, the Geneva Bee ecen Spa Con- 
ference, where the World Powers gather to 
“arrive at an tinderstanding of mutual eoodwill 
and international adjustment’’. 

America, with her practical monopoly of the 
oil trade of the whole world, thus became a 
powerful ‘menace and tival’ to the British 
Empire. But the Empire expansionists in 
England have proved equal to the task, as her 
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Present position in the monopoly of the contro! 
of the oil resources cf the earth, immediate as 
‘well as potential, proves. Within ten years when 
‘the danger sipnal was raised over the Eritish 
‘Empire, “the silent efforts of a few men such 
‘as Sir Marcus Samuel, Chairman of the Shell 
‘Transport, Lord Cowdray, head of the Pearson 
Oil group, Lord Curzon, and Prof. Sir John 
Cadman, of the Binningham University’, have 
not only thrown down America's Oil monopoly, 
but have resulted in a grave threat to her Atlantic 
Ally who is reduced to a second rate oil producer. 
‘England has made the foundations of her Empire 
More secure than ever, in so far as this monopoly 
‘of oi] gives the greatest stability to her Navy 
‘and her merchant marine which constitute the 
‘very strength of the British Empire. 
‘The history of this latest adventure m 
‘British Imperialism has been fully and most 
interestingly set forth in the authoritative hook 
‘under review. Asa result of his investirations 
dn this field M. Delatai makes the interesting 
anid pertinent remark, ‘‘For the man who best 
knows the position of parties and the intrigues 
‘of diplomats will have but a superficial view of 
society, incomplete, and therefore false, unless 
he constantiy bears in mind the economic 
tealities which you point out”, ‘Indeed,’ he 
continues, “should he merely take the smplest 
of the necessities of life and follow it in its 
transformations and movements, from the 
orzinal mine or field to the consumer, he will 
see in operation not only the technical machinery 
of industry, transport and banking bnt also the 
‘delicate mechanism of all our political and social 
‘anstitutions’. The study of Oi! will amply 
support this statement. 

The history of the British manoenvres for the 
control of oil begins with the advent of the Shell 
Transport. To the latter's assistance was 

brought “a group of daring financiers, capable 
of taking the long view, controlling a large 
capital, and highly expert in the art of issnes, 
flotations and oher combinations to which the 
limited lability company so readily lends itself’. 
The British sidetracked the Rockfeller Standard 
‘Oi Company and avoided rousing any attention 
to their owii efforts, Slowly British prospectors 
scored India, Cevlon, the Malay States, Nor- 
them China and Siam. Important concessions 
were acquired in the Dutch Esst Indies, in the 
Caucasus and Roumania. Tnsensibly the Shell 
Traushor! stretched its tentacles over every 
quarter of the world. ‘Then the expansion spread 












to the United States itself, and with the develop- 
ment of the Panama Canal, to Mexico and the 
South American Republics. ““To quiet nll fears 
(ie. mainly, American) the Shell Transport had 
the ingenuity to associate itself with American 
firms wherever necessary."" The Busstanton 
Invesiment Co., which is apparently Americ 
hut in fact British enjoys the control of an oil 
undertaking at the very entrance of the Panama 
Canal. The British Companies bezan to have 
effective monopoly in the Mexican Eagle and the 
Royal Dutch, both of which are international 
in their interest and control. In the East the 
Anglo-Persian Oil and the Burma Oil Companies 
have secured Britain from all competition in Asia, 
and they are virtually under the control of the 
British Admiralty and their capital is more than 
half furnished by the British Government. Even 
the French Oil resources in Morocco, Roumania, 
and Baku are practically in the hands of the 
British who furnish the technical skill to the 
French companies. The San Remo secret agree- 
ment parcelled out the oil fields of Turkey and 
Mesopotamia and Syria the major part of which 
accrue to the British. “"From now you may seek 
the world over’’, the author points out, “‘and you 
will not find a single oi] producing country mn 
wich the British group has not control of im- 
portant sources.’” In concrete form the British 
Oi] monopoly assumes the following condensed 
table, a5 given in this book: 








Europe— 
Roumania Shell Royal Dutch 
Russia o-© nt F 
America— 
California aan oF ae 
Oklahoma ids cs 4 
Texas = rs Fs 
Trinidad tee + W 
Venazuela ee re a 
Mexico = a “ (Mexican 
Eagle) 
Asia— 
Dutch East Indies ,, 
Persia Burma Onl Coinnany 
Persia Persian O1] Company 
(Mesopotamia, Syria and Turkey, under the 
Mandates) 
Eevnt Shell. Royal Dutch 


To put it in another way, the British O71 
Monopoly controls a potential ofl wealth of nearly 
fifty-three hillion barrels, against America’s 
seven billion, and moreover the U.S. off lands 
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are rapidly suffering exhaustion from het 
own enormous domestic consumption which Coes 
not leave even five per cent. of her production 
for export. 

While British manoeuvers were being care- 
fully and boldly carried on in all parts of the 
world for a quick monopoly of the carth's oil 
supplies, America basked in a false security, 
contenting herself proudly that her statistics 
beyond doubt proved to her that her oil pro- 
duction remained unchallenged. She stpplied 
over seventy per cent. of the world's demands, 
and during the war, as Lord Curzon put it in 
an after dinner speech soon after the Armistice, 
the oil suupplies of the United States had made 
it possible for the Allies to score the victory they 
did “floating on a sea of oil'. However, the 
Am (?icsans s00f1 bervan to be disillusioned of 
their erstwhile confidence in this respect. Soon 
after the Armistice, American experts noticed a 
falling off in the stocks in the reservoirs of the 
oll trusts. By the end of rozo, the production 
of the Ford automobiles had risen to the pro- 
digious figure of eight million which needed 
petrol. It was estimated that the dotestic con- 
suinption of ofl would rise to 85% of production, 
leaving only 15% for industry, shipping and 
export. In the face of these facts America woke 
tp and began attempts to scour the oil fields of 
the world. She soon found out to her sorrow 
that wherever she tried, she canmie up against 
Some obstacle or other from British interests: 
and not only that she discovered that the British 
firms had all their policies definitely, though 
indirectly, tending to exclude any American firm 
from getting any foothold in any of the territories 
in which the British had far enough consolidated 
their interests. An American prospector looking 
for oil in Palestine in 1920 was put under arrest 
by the Allenby Mission there and in vain Mr. 
Wilson protested agaist the procedure. The 
controversy over the share that America claims 
in the oi] fields of Mesopotamia, which is a 
mandate territory, and in Persia, is fairly well 
known, The political antagonism in the U.S. 
against the League « f Nations came as a godsend 
to Great Britain, as it gave an easy time for her 
to ‘make hay while the stn shines’, She 
bullied France into signing an agreement with 
her, which gave France the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of having political control over Syria, while 
England gained possesion of its oil fields. ‘The 
results in the oi] competition have been frankly 
and authoritatively told by Sir Edward MacKay 
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Edward, one of England's "petroleum stateq 
man,” in these pitiless words. ‘To the tune of 
many millions of pounds a year, America before 
very long, will have to purchase from British 
colpanies, and to pay for in Dollar currency in 
progressively increasing proportion, the oil she 
cannot do without and is no longer able to 
furnish from her own store,...... and that means 
an anual payment of $1,000,000,000 (dollars) 
most, i mot all, of which will find its 
way ito Britsh pockets’. Anticipating an 
American counter attack, Sir Edward flung this 
challenge; ‘‘With the exception of Mexico, 
and to a lesser extent of Central America, the 
outer world is securely barricaded against an 
American invasion im foreessi..cc.; The British 
position ds impregnable...... Unfortunately for 
them, and fortunately for us, their eyes have 
been opened too late’. ‘The reply to this ont- 
spoken expression of Britain’s supreme position 
in the oil monopoly of the world was: as frank 
and forceful, Franklin K. Lane, late Secretary 
of the Interior of the U. S. Government, after 
dwelling on the Polk Report on the oil situation 
as aflecting the U. 3., wrote, ‘‘A policy of this 
description has inspired among America 1 
the naval development of the United States. 
Now, do such proceedings lead to peace or to 
fear that Britain, in acting thus, desired to check 
war? Is it acmissible that Britain—not mer ely 
British capitalists, but the State or Government 
of Great Britain, that is a political entity,— 
should take possession of a market and keep the 
Test of the world out of it? It is surely obvious 
that if not only nationals but States themselves, 
represented by Governments, take part in eco. 
namic competition and turn themselves to 
commercial houses or industrial firms, there is 
no hope of appeasing the conflicts which will 
constantly arise out of commercial rivalry", 
Whether we may believe or not the warnings of 
Bernard Shaw that these “two English speaking 
peoples are ever moving towards a bloody 
confict’’, there is enough material in the history 
of Oil monopoly, for which America is now 50 
sorry that she did not wake up to the problem 
before, to furnish one with all plausible mis 
givings that these two “kith and idn™ nations 
will fall out with each other one day. Though 
almost the entire stock of international “nro- 
blems and misunderstandings"* were carefully 
exhibited in the recent Washington Conference, 
the nature of which ranged from the three 
thousand odd islands in the Pacific to the 














enomic partitioning of China and Central 
Europe and Russia, discerning people had no 
doubt that the main trouble was as to the conflict 
between America and England as to “Who is to 
be | the Master of the World?’ Diplomatic 
‘Soitenings of the heart have manifested them- 
selves in the Pacific Pact, fhe Naval Treaties, 
‘the resolution on China and the control of cables 
im the Pacific, but the real heartburning con- 
‘timties. One needs only to take a cursory 
review as to the situation in respect of the 
pessimism refarding. the Genoa Conference, 
whose sessions are weekly suffering postpone 
ment, to understand who holds the key to the 
‘economic reconstruction of the world, and why 
Aas refuses to take part in this Conference. 
The Study of the World's Oi Problem has 
presented us with a glimpse of the nature of this 
economic conflict, and this will provide us with 
a knowledge of the underlying forces that are 
dnving modem governments in maintaining 
‘their prowess and their ever growing desire to 
‘expand their interests wherever there is either 
geographical or political loophole. To those 
‘who believe even at this late moment that 
Principles like ‘Self-Determination’ or ‘Right of 
‘all mations to full sovereignty’ have any influence 
on the master nations of the present will secm 
to be under a mystic delusion when they will 
‘study this little book by the Frenchman who has 
told the story of one phase of the international 
‘Capitalism which is holding the entire world in 
its grip, in a most clear and interesting manner. 
als pat containing the San Remo secret 

greement between France and England, and 
several utterances of Sritish, French and 
American financiers and statesmen makes the 
study illuminative. 
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THE TURKISH CRISIS. 


The Turks and Europe by Gaston Gaillard 
(Thomas Murby & Co., London) 1927. Tas. 6d. 

Europe in Asia Minor by Felix Valyi 
(Thomas Murby & Co., London) 1922. 1s. 6d, 
Near Eastern Affairs and Conditions by 
Stephen Panaretoff (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
London) 1922. tos. 6d. 





“Phe records of diplomacy from the days 
when the flag of the prophet was first unfurled 
from the walls of Byzantinm might well be 
characterise] as a History of the Eastern Qnes- 
tion’’. (Vicomte E.de Guichen). It does seem 
most ‘strange that a little jagged corner of 
Europe should be able to command such a pre- 
dominating influence over ‘the destinies of the 
whole coutinent—indeed of the major portion 
of the world, if we reckon the reacting mpact 
of the Turkish complexities on regions which 
seemed remote yet were sensibly alive to all 
the influences. We are thinking of India—a 
subject nation with no politics of ber own— 
both Moslem and non-Moslem, which responded 
to a very remarkable degree to the Turkish 
erises. What special charm that little corner of 
Bosphorus possesses for adventurers of all 
nations it is difficult to say, but that Dyzantium 
has focussed the conflict of Christendom and 
the Moslem world through centuries unending 
is as true as history. We can not define the 
attraction but we feel unable to resist it and it 
is best to leave jt at that. 

The attention of the political world is agaim 
directed these days to the Turkish Question 
because of a diplomatic mishap. The love of 
greed persuaded the victors to the love of the 
Greeks, through the soft miluences of Sir Basil 
Zaharoff. And although the party chests of 
the Allied political circles continued to swell 
there was visible no appreciable improvement iu 
the process of subjugation of the ‘Turkish natiun 
through the effective enforcement of the Treaty 
of Sevres. That Sevres denoted the response of 
European victor-politics to Sir Basil's purse is 
becoming clear as the veil is being lifted froni 
over the modents that culminated im the Sevres 
Treaty; that the forced peace was never 
accepted by the nation whose titulary heads 
were compelled by personal interest to put 
their signatures to it is well-known to every care- 
ful student of the Near Eastern politics, ‘The 
diplomats however depended upon the mailed 
fist and the ruin and destitution that followed 
the big war to quicten down the spirit of the 
people anto an acceptance of the fait accompli. 
They however forgot to take count of the Man: 
and when a military commander of powerful 
intellect gave the call for resistance, no wonder 
the crushed nation found in him the ideal leader 
and flocked to his standard to a man. 

What iniquities the Sevres Treaty perpet: 
on the Turkish nation is apt to be forgotten by 
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provisions in mind if we are to understand the 

following events with some understanding. 
The main articles were the following :— 

t. The establishment of a special regime 
for the Dardanelles, the Bosporus, 
and the Sea of Marmora. An In- 
ternational Commission was to be set 
up to control the passage of shipping, 
levy tolls, and act as a Board of 
Conservancy. 

The three Western Powers were given 
two yotes each on the Commission, 
America and Russian two each (con- 
tingently), Greece and Rumania one 
each, and Turkey and Bulgaria one 
each (contingently). This last spring 
Turkey was offered two votes and 
the permanent presidency of the 
Commission, 

The freedom of the Straits was to be 
safeguarded by a Zone of the Straits, 
so drawn as to include the Gallipoli 
peninstla and the Bigha peninsula on 
the Asiatic side, and two broadish 
‘strips of continuous territory along 
both sides of the Sea of Marmora to 
the Black Sea. 

This zone was to be in the perpetual 
naval and military occupation of the 
British, French, and Italians, and to 
be forbidden ground to Greeks and 
Turks. 

Constantinople itself was to remain 
under Turkish sovereignty, but the 
Turkish land forces were to be re- 
duced to 50,000, and the Sultan’s 
bodyguard was to be no more than 
700, Turkey was forbidden to form 
a navy. 

2 Eastern Thrace, as far as the Chatalja 
Lines, was assigned to Greece, to- 
gether with the islands of Imbros, 
Tenedos, Lemnos, Chios, and several 
others. Greece was required to 
sign a separate treaty with Turkey 
guaranteeing full protection for the 
tights of the Turks in the ceded 
territories, and notably in Adrianople 

3. A special government was provided for 
Smyrna and a considerable enclave 
round it. Turkish sovereignty was 
nominally te be preserved, but the 
aimimistration was to be effectively 
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Greek. At the end of five years 
there was to be a plebiscite, and if 
the majority vote was in favor of be- 
coming Greek the whole enclave was 
then to be incorporated in the Greek 
kingdom, 

Turkey opposed these provisions with yes 
mence. Kemal rebelled against the sion 
who proved to be tools in the hands of British 
diplomacy, Greeks were the buffer: against 
whichTurkey would split her head and poesia 
break Greece as well. What a booty for econo- 
mic exploitation and increase of maeutiiae 
jurisdictions! Now that Kemal has turned the: 
scale against the Allied plan by a disconcer 
victory in arms over the Greeks, the Western: 
diplomacy is at pains again, to retrieve what it. 
can and is at the time of writing ‘negutiating 
another treaty wth Turkey, with Greece left out 
in the cold and possibly Sir Basil refused the 
entrance. We have no desire to discuss the 
Lausanne propositions but it is essential te grasp 
the background of contemporary. historical facts 
if we are to follow intelligently the course 
of progress’ made at Lausanne and interpret 
correctly the conflicting reports Tecan ing 
Turkish insouciance. The literature before us 
helps to visualise these factors. 

M. Gaston Gaillard is a reputed French 
scholar whose views on the Turkish question 
command attention. The English translation of 
his book The Turks and Europe deals with the 
various phases of the Eastern question up to 
August 1920 only, but much carefel material is 
documented to bring out the main strands along 
which the conflict rums. M. Gaillard does moi 
condemn the Treaty of Sevres so severely as he 
does the actual conduct of the British in the 
administration of that Treaty. He is frankly 
anti-British and vigorously condemns the wholly 
unjustifiable policy of the British Foreign Office 
which culminated in the occupation of Smyrna 
by Greeks and of Constantinople by the British. » 
The author includes France in his fodictatenit 
but as the Near East Allied. policy was domi- 
nated as much by England as the Ruhr policy 
by the French, France comes in for litt’e atten- 
ton and receives a few excuses by the author for 
her contrary conduct. M. Gaillard traces the 
development of the conflict | the Armistice 
and shows how a muddicheaded, agerandisings 
and economically selfish policy of Imperis | 

sabe a to suppress an alien people, alien in sce 
and in religion, They did not reckon the 





























urious blaze frou Angora to Delhi. In farang 
the Treaty of Sevres, victor Europe conveniently 
forgot President Wilson's fourteenth point— 
“The Turkish parts of the present Ottoman 
should be assured of secure sovereignty, 
but the other nations now under Turkish rule 
should be assured security of life and attono- 
mous development’' which formed the basis 
ef Turkish surrender. But she also forgot that 
Turks embraced a religion whose followers 
counted in millions under the Allied flag. They 
also forgot that they couldn't possibly all have 
Constantinople and yet they remember Napo- 
Tean's saying—"I could have shaied Turkey 
with Russia; many a time did I speak about 
it with the Emperor, Alexander I, but every 
time Constantinople proved the stumbling-block. 
The Tsar demanded it, and I could not cede it: 
for tt is too precious a key: it is worth an 
empire.”’ But why so? Felix Valyi has put 
it in a nutshell in his book “‘Eurobe in Asia 
Minor’ — 
“Access to the most important highways 
“leading from Europe to Asia is held 
“by the Moslem world, and it is only 
“‘with their permission, or across their 
“political corpse, that the diplomat or 
“or the bitsiness man, wishing te tran- 
“‘sact his affairs in the Middle East, is 
“able to pass on his way.” 

Valyi premises that the cause of all these 
troubles lies in our “attempts to solve the 
Turkish problem without the Turks.’ He sezs 
in the grinding pressure of the West the legacy 
of medieval Christendom with its theological 





bias and prejudices in reward to the East. Felix 


Walyi has a direct eye on fundaments and as 


Tong as Europe refuses to re-consider its pro- 
-‘Stamme of economic exploitation, as long as it 





continues to use two systems of weights and 
measures, and persist in confining the Rights of 
Man exclusively to the white race, it will merely 
prove that it has inherited under a new guise 
the old appetites which from time immemorial 


have fired the bosom of the human wolf. He 


thinks that time has come to dissolve the notion 
6f the British Empire as a distributing office for 


‘dividends and his appeal rests on the higher 
moral consideration of international brotherhood 


and kindred love :-— 
“Fold out your hand to the East, try to 
“understand Asia, for she is seeking 








‘vou atid will allow herself to be 
“guided by you, and will help you to 
“save the world if you will only con- 
“sent to help her throw off the stupid 
“bureaucratic rule which 1s strangling 
her |"' 
But this is of the future. Pressing problems 
uree for a speedy solution. The Turkish 
demands, as formulated by the Angora 
Assembly, do mot seem so exhorbitant as to 
negative the idea of a settlement, viz., (1) the 
immediate evacuation of Constantinople by the 
Allies; (2) the abolition of the Capitulations; 
(3) a plebiscite in Western Thrace (4) the 
return of Mosul to Turkey, the rectification of 
the Syrian frontier, autonomy in Mytilene, 
Chios and other Islands off the coast of Asia 
Minor; (5) the complete independence of 
Turkey and; (6) an indemnity of £240,000,000 
from Greece, 1 
Greece and Bulgaria, Turkey’s two Western 
neighbours, present a threatening flank to her 
independence, and while Greece has played 
largely in the hands of the Allies, during the 
postwar period, Bulgaria was the chief bait and 
the principal danger spot used by Russia in pre- 
war days in furtherence of her predatory designs- 
on Constantinople. Stephen Panareto#, in his 
collection of lectures delivered before an 
Amercan University, discusses the Bulgar pro- 
blem in relation to the Turks, His view is 
worthy of attention though his treatment smacks 
more of self-defence than of an impartial judg- 
ment, Compare, for instance, his dictum as 
regards the Christian subjects.of Turkey :— 
“It was not due to generosity or magna- 
“ninity or to a spirit of toleration 
“merely that Christians were allowed to 
“exist or preserve their faith and 
“nationality. Sultan Mehmed, the 
“Congueror, chose the part of wisdom 
“when, instead of taking extreme 
“measures towards the Christians, he 
“tried to win their allegiance by con- 
“ceding to them certain immunities and 
“‘orivileges.”” 
with what Engelhardt wrote— 


“The Christian religion enjoyed almost per- 
“fect liberty, and that if the Greeks, 
vthe Catholics and the Armenians still 

“required protection in the exercise of 
“their cult, it was because their own 
‘ “fanaticism and inter-religious rivalry 





“made it necessary to protect them one 
“against the other. ‘? 

How destiny will shape the near future of 
the Turkish problem it is not possible to predict 
with certainty, but it may be safely urmed that 
no lasting solution is possible unless and until 
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the dogma of superior cult is weeded out of the 


minds of European diplomats and a more 
humane basis chosen as the starting point of all 
negotiations. 


Wir. 





_ ART. 
Indian Architecture. Three volumes. Edited by 
M. A. Ananthslwar, BA, ACE. BCE. and 


Alexander Rea, F.5.A. (Scot.) Compiled by <A. V- 
Thisgraja Iyer. (A. V. T. Iyer & Sons, Triplicane, 
Mates) rozo—ta, Ra. 26/. each Vol. 

A: monumental work—the result of the joint labours 
‘of scholarly Indians and a qualified Britisher—on a 
‘aubject of great importance to the Indian renaissance 
‘Bow in process of development, is Indian Architecture, 
fm three large volumes. It has been compiled by Mr. 
rie: ¥. Thingraja Tyer (of the Mysore Putiic Works 
‘Service! and edited by Messrs. DL A. Ananthalwar 
_ {Retired Engineer, Mysore Service) and Alexander 
‘Rea—the latter a well-known anthority on South 
Andian antiquities and art, who retired after holding 
for many years the office of Superintendent of Arch 
logy, Southern Circle, Apart from the letter-press— 
ta which we shall presently refer at somte length—the 
work under consideration is atperb, in its mechanical 
‘execution, for an Indian protiuction, being neatly 

finted on excellent paper and profusely embellished 
with splendid photographic illustrations, instructive 
“maps tind plens of famous monuments of architecttre in 
‘this country, especially of the Dravidian termples, 
“reprodncing admirably line drawings of the details of 
‘carvings on the pillars, These numerous photogra- 
(phic reproductions, mips aod plats form ai verry 
“walonble and most notable feature of the work onder 
 feview and will appeal in a large mensnre to the 
“average reader than will the letter-press to the student 
—though the Istter is even more striking to one 
4nterested in the enbject. 

Turning to the letter-press, the book is divided 
into three parts, each devoted to the consideration cf 
‘one topic and forming one volume of the complete 
-edition—the first dealing with ancient Indian archi- 
tecture as expounded in Sanskrit treatises on the 
‘subject, the second with the examples of the different 
styles to be found in the country, and the third with 
modern architecture as practised in Indie. The 
“General Introdection is invalnable as containing o 
wealth of highly wseful information—geographical, 
historical amd architectural—presenting a brief but 
- masterly sarvey of the snbject as «a whole. The 
Seema adopted is into Dravidian Boddhist and 

cemic, which though simple is open to 














REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The principal features characterizing each of these 


three styles are lucidly explained and elucidated by 
the copiots illustrations and originally-drawn meps, 
referred to above—the Iatter showing clearly the 
boundaries and outlines of the various ancicht 
Kingdoms which rose and fell in this country and 
the different styles of architecture which were evolved 
and flourished in them, from time to time, On the 
best authority of Oriental Scholars. and of eminent 
European Architects, from whose works the Editors 
have drawn freely, it is pointed out that Indian 
Architectnre is of a growth older than that of any 
other known architecture in“Europe and that it need 
not be ashamed of comporison with any type of 
architecture prevailing in Horope—an opinion with 
which oll competent critica will onhesitatingly agree. 

To go into some details, the first volume is devoted 
to @ critical exposition of architecture as treated in the 
Sanskrit literature, in the Silja Sastras especially the 
Manasara, besides other ancient Indian Silpatc works; 
accompanied by numerous instructive plates, which 
enrich the value of ‘the Ietter-press. The second 
volume deals in detail with the different styles. of 
architecture, and is Mlustrated lavishly with a large 
nomber of highclhss half-tone plates: This volume 
is an exhanstive study of the varions specimens of the 
different styles of Indian  architectnre at present 
accessible in the comntry, But thouch the frst and 
second volumes are learned, Inminonus, and instroctize 
to the scholar, the architect and the artist, it is the 
third and last volume that is, for the bulk of the 
educated Indians, nsefol, valnnhle ond interesting as 
it trests of modern Indian architectnre, In this 
velame the editors have made a very Inndable effort 
to enconrage Indian engineers, architects end honse- 
builders to adept the best features of ancient Indian 
architectore to modern requirementa and thereby 
assist the development of Indian renatsasnre fh the 
art of building structures for onr present-day por- 
poses conceived, designed, planned and hilt in a truly 
national style. This volume contains varied and 
elaborate designs for bungalows and dwelling-honses 
suitable te a climate like that of India. The Intro. 
ductory remarks show the patristic and highly com- 
mendable object of the Editors to encourage ani ; ater 
the growth of an Indian Renaissance style of architec: 
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ture. Teithe parenit of this sing and in: the comdeuae 


tien of unwholesome and blind imitations, the Editors 
are kckimaieatic and we sucerely ‘temst Shab their 
earnest representations and appeals will bear fruit 
with the march of time. By the numerous designs 
illustrated, the Editors have afforded scope for mary 
a modern builder to copy or adapt the styles for their 
Ova puipese. Several engineering topics,-soch es pro 
porten, symrmctry, light, air, drainage and ‘water- 
are abivw dealt with The fondamental 
elements, or Motifs that give the charncteristics of 
stretioth, beauty, and ntility to stroctores, are dealt 
with in succession though not elaborated. 

We have called this work monumental and so, 
indeed, it is. It was truly a gigantic ondertaking on 





‘which the compiler, the editors and the ptblishers 


embarked upon and the «uccessfol completion of their 
enterprize must be = source of profound satisfartinn 
to edtucated Indians, as also to sll well-wishers of the 
progress of this country. We heartily welcome the 
work as a highly laudable attempt to ronse pibtic 
interest in a subject which ought to be s-source of 


pride and gratification to every patriotic Indian. The 


work deals with an onexplored sciemce of Ancient 
India and evinees research and scholarship of a high 
order. The Editor-in-chief, Mr. M. A. Ananthalwar, 
who is a capable and experienced Engineer and an 
Oriental scholar and his Joint Editor Mr. Alexander 
Rea are wndonbtedly eminently fitted for the arduous 
tesk which the work involved. Notwithstanding the 


existence of «a few previous publications on the enbject 


by Western writers, o book om Indian Archifertore 
from the Indian standpoint hes long been a keenfe't 
want, which the present work is more than well 
calculated to satisfy. Tt is agbook teeming with a rich 
and tare scholarship, and is nnique in that it is the 
first attempt to unearth and popnlarise thie neclected 
Literatnre, supplementing it with illustrations: of th= 
Magnificent specimens of Architecture with which 
Tndia aboumis. 

We carnestly hope that a valuable work of this kind 
tulers of tne Indian States that larce measure of un- 
stinted support which it so richly deserves. It will be, 
for its scholarship and wealth of learning, an indis- 
pensable work alike for study and reference on the 
subject of Indian Architecture and it, therefore, pre- 
Daiichi suryee nl sans tt every pcilic ant piteat: 
library. The price of Ruperts Sixteen per volume is 
hone too large for a book of this character, which ‘s 
in itself a work of art—alike for the excellence of its 
letter-press and the heanty of its superb illustrations. 
The study of this work is an intellectual treat of pec- 
ennial interest. 
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Twelve Mogul Paintings of the XVI Century, Text 
by C. Stanley Clark. (Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Lendon) r5s1. 

Twelve Mogul Paintings of the XVI Century ought 
to find a large circle of readers and admirers in this 
conntry. These twelve collotype Sees af 
sé “Nield’ sk te “poesia GS the’ puocane Eaten: of a 
series of ntmsually fine works chosen from those dis 
covered in 188: by the Iste Sir Purdon Clarke. Mr 
C Stanley Clark, head of the Indian Section of the 
Victoria and Albert Mosenm, prefaces the yotume with 
an historical sketch of the life, in the sixth century, 
AD., of Amir Ham ah, a soldier of ess with a 
in illnstration of which, In the sixioenth conlaiey, 
these paintings were execnted; and with fle 
facts of their discovery and ultimate acquisition by the 
Museum. The plates themselves are fall of charscter- 
istic action and decorative vigour. They offer mtch valu. 
able detail of architecture, costume, and foliage proper 
to the period of their execution. Of one picture we 
are told that it specially interested William Morria for 
ite tredtment of tree growths and flowering plants; 
and it is easy to see that the delicate design of leaves 
and branches would vastly have delighted the great 
designer. 











The Court Painters of the Grand Moguls, By 
Lanrence Binyon, with historical Introdaction and 
Notes by T. W. Arnold, (Oxford University Presa, 
London, Bonthey and Caleufte} mar, 

Mr. Laurence Binyon ia mot only an accomplished 
poet but a great anthority on the arte of Indin-and the 
Far Fast. His Court Painters of the Grand Moguls 
(the valne and utility of which are auhstantially in- 
ercased by its enrichment with an excellent histerical 
Introduction and elocidative notes from the pen of Sir. 
226 Arnold, who is well qualified for the task) 
Siska'a efpld veccoctt and a graphic sketch of the 
many famons artists on canvas and ivory who adormed 
the courts of the descendants of the famous Emperor, 
Babar. Valeable and instructive, however, as: are. the 
texts supplied by Mr. Binyon and Sir Thomas Amold, 
what sre ¢ven more interesting. than them are the 
forty plates of magnificent illustrations superbly 
reproduced—many of them in colours. Taking the 
jointly constitute a work of the deepest interest to 
stndents.of Mognl Art in India. We nunbesitatingly 
recommend Mr. Binyon's excellent work to a careful 
consideration at the hands of all interested in mediaeval 
Indian painting. We may utter a word of criticism. 
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‘aheence of a better one being available. 


In " ae “We cake lest WE Say inore on a , disagree 
= ile topic. A word is sufficient to the wise—such as 
is Mr, ‘Laurence Binyon. 


The A. B. C. of Indian Art. J. F. Blacker (Stanley 
Paul & Co., 51, Essex Street, Strand, W. C. 2, London) 





We fear we cannot unreservedly felicitate Mr. 
J. ¥. Blacker upon the production of his A. B. C. of 
Indian Art. A text-book on the subject was certainly 
wanted but we can mot say that Mr, Blacker has 

ioved the want. The work is admittedly a com- 
rilating, bot it i4 not even that at its best. The com- 





piler does not seem to possess a first-hand knowledges 
oof the subject, and he is not fully qualified for th: 


task entrusted to him. 


The publisher's announcement 


of the series in which this volume appears has it:— 


“The text of each volume is written by a competent 
anthority in a popular style, the Ietter-press is printed 
from mew, clear type and the Glnstrations have been 
reproduced with the utmost care’. We desire to 
eXpress our appreciation of the get-up and the 
mechanical execution of the books in the series calle: 
MA. 'B. C. series for Collectors’, bat the volume 


under notice can not be said to be written by “‘s 
competent anthority"’. 


| (exceedingly 
| extracts from étandard writers on the subject. 


Mr. Blacker's work, though 
ilinstrated, consists largely of 
Never- 
theless the book would be osefnl for reference in the 
It deals with 
Indian architecture, painting, and industrial handi. 
crafts and gives a connected though not original 
Stirvey of the arts and crafts of this country. In his 
preface Mr. Blacker refers to “the Cawnpore Gate, 


well 


Delhi", There iz no such gate in the capital af 


India, The reference is clearly to the Kashmir Gaie. 


A History of Architecture on the Comparative 
Method. Gv Sir Banister Fletcher. Sixth Edition, 
(B. T. Bateford, Ltd., |, High Holborn, London) rgzr. 

A History of <Archifeciwre on the Comparative 
Method was originally published so far back as 1594 
and was jointl: ‘written by (the Inte) Professor 
Ruttister Pletcher and his son Sir Banister Pletcher. 


“The new edition—the sixth—issued Jast vear bears only 


the son's name as in its present revised, recast, enlarged 
and ‘overhauled form it is a new work rather than a 
new edition. Tits merits are well-known. Tt is ao 











compact, handy and compendions sketch and is vey 
profusely embelfished jwith excellent photographic 
reproductions of the neariy one thousand buildings it 
describes and surveys, It is smited alike for study 
and reference—select bibliographies forming «a very 
nseful feature of the work: But it suffers from 5 
fundamental defect—its division of the subject into 
historical and non-historical styles. The latter com- 
prise (according to the author) the ancient American, 
and Asiatic (Chinese, Japanese, Indian and Saracenic). 
These are, therefore, very cursorily treated. But 
the book is highly valuable for the study of the styles 
of Hurope and America. 


Goethe's Literary Essays (Including Essays on the 
Theory of Art}. A selection (in English) arranged by 
J. EB. Spingarn, with a foreword by Viscount Haldane. 
(Oxford University Press, London, Bombay and 
Catcutta) ror. 

The greatest French critic, Saint-Benve called 
Goethe “the greatest critic of all times", while Taine 
described him as “the Master", That is the testimony 
of France om the Grestest German genins in the 
domain of Literature and Art. In England Lord 
Morley has characterized him as “the last word at 
reason and wisdom, the word which comprehends most 
of the truth of the matter", And vet Hill the public- 
cation last year of an English translation of {je 
Literary Essays, the beat of Gothe's prose was in- 
accessible to those who not read the original. 
The first section of the sellection comprises in whole. 
of itt part eight essays on “The Theory of Art". 
Coming as they do from the pen of a Master, they are 
of supreme interest aud importance and shonld 


Dissertation on Painting by Mohetdra Nath Hutt, 
edited by Basanta Kimar Chatterjee—Seva Series 
No. 2 (Seva Series Publishing Home, Calcutta) 1922, 
Rs, 2/8. 

It was a welcome surprise to receive a beantifalls 
turned-ont book on art from an Indian pen. India 
has always been chary of transcribing her thought, 
philosophic or divine, on to a written page. rhs 
tradition of oral heritage prevails here from Vedic 
times and has only lately become loosened onder pres- 
sire of the struggle for life. The condition of Indian 
music i8 an apt instance. Econontic struggle is alao 
partly responsible for the decay of art and artistic 
femperament in India, A rehabilitation is now 
happily in the course of progress and no more bene- 
ficient angury could enstre the success of this artistic 
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revival than when the devotees of the artistic tradi- 
tion are turning their attention toward recording their 
experiences to serve as a guide and a belpmate to 
younger minds; Mohendra Nath Dutt's Disser'ation 
on Painting is therefore doubly welcome: initially as 
a work ‘of art of real merit, and secondly as the pionees 
cottnbution on the subject by an Indian artist. 
Painting has not been a popnlar pastime in India and 
will never become a profession until people secure 
more leisure to follow up the instinct of harmonising 
the beauties of this life with the discordant orliness 
nf poverty. The anthor is not, however, concemed 
With this problem—be has a loftier sim. He would 
analyse the experiences of a painter into their pevcho- 
legical complexes and therefrom build up true valnes 
of line and colour. The notion that “Painting might 
be called 2 system of philosophy written ont by symbol 
and colour" is sought to be justified by the innermost 
duality of mind of a pointer az be observes the external 
world within his own self and so his mind goes 
through all the processes of psychology without it 
being known to him, The central theme is enlarged 
by discussions on pose, tone, colour and cadence. 
We may here express a word of dissent, for as matter 
becomes detailed and therefore concrete the phrasing 
of the author becomes involved—possibly ‘because 
abstract quantities cannot always explain the illus 
trations of experience. The anthor is Very interesting 
in dts remarks on statues; and although his treatment 
of the various classes of pasting i if necessarily sketchy 
his method is abounding in Stiggestiveness. One can 
not quite agree with him that the future of Indian 
painting lies in the one narrow groove of hero wor- 
ship; bot there can be no two opinions about his 
admimble plea for widening the scope of University 
education to embrace the fine arts as an integral part 
of the curriculum. The recent appointment of Dr. 
Abanindra Nath Tagore—who has written a Foreword 
to this book—to a Chair of Fine Arts in the Caleuita 
University gives promise of a fuller recognition We 
heartily commend Mr. Dutt’s book to the attention of 
all lovers of painting and fine arts. 


The A. B. C. of English Salt-(ilaze Stoneware b; 
]- F- Blacker (Stanley Pan! & Co., porns 1922 55. 
This admirably illustrated | compendiom of infor- 
mation about the salt-glaze ics aca of England 
possesses a particular charm for one who marvelled 
with delight in his younger days at the clever potter's 


wheel which miraculously turned in a few minutes a 


misshapen mass of clay into a beantiful divinity. 
Mr. Blacker has done his work extremely well. He 
has written his story round the life-history of the 
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English houses which introduced and later made 
the industry wide-famed. The mILIITe TOES illustrations 
that accompany a historical and descripti: > letterpress 
are very instractive. John Dwight of Pulhain, the 
pioneer in this lime has been very appreciatively 
Written up. Special sections are devoted to the con- 
Siiieration of the famous Stafordshire salt-glaze ware 
and t» Doeulton’s stoneware, The book will prove 
extremely useful and informative to the collector. 
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Rajkumar Sarvadhikari'’s Principles of the ‘Hinds 
Law of Inheritance. (Tagore Law Lectures, 1880). 
ERdited and Revised by Jyoti Prasad Sarcadh * 
ALA., B.L., with a foreword by Sir Asutosh Movkixie, F 
Kt. (The Law Book Depot, Lid., Madras) 1922. 

The late Mr. Rajkumar Sarvadhikari’s Tagore Law 
Lectures (for 1880) called The Principles of the Hindu 
Law of Inheritance has long since been acknowledge. 
a8 a classic in the literature of Anglo-Hindn Law. The 
carefully edited fully .overhanled and judiciously 
revised reprint which is now available is, therefore, 
exceedingly welcome. The original publication drew 
from the late Sir Henry Maine—the famous Jurist— 
the declaration that it was ‘an instructive tre: atice”'. 
In a foreword contributed by him to the present edt. 
hon Sir Asntosh Mookerjee commands thie scholarly 
work to members of the legal profession as the most 
authoritative exposition of Hindu Law in the English 
language, and the only attempt so far made in this 
COULLTY at a scientific presentation of the history anil 
the growth of Hindu Law. Apart from ‘its value to 
the student of Hindn Law, its value to the practising 
lawyer is very great. Only recently the Judicial Gom- 
mittee of the Privy. Council ‘settled several disputed 
points of succession in Hinds Law by adopting in its 
pagers Sarvadhikari's statement of the law. Tin 42 

Cal., 384, their Lordships of the Privy Council obsery- 
ei with reference to a certam passage in the work 
that “it is certainly instructive and interesting an 
deserves quotation as showing what a learned Hindu 
scholar considered was in the mind of Vignaneswara 
When defining the word ‘sapinds'’ and adopted the 
Statement as representing a correct exposition of the 
Mitakshara law. The Doctrine of Mutuality of 
sapindaship amongst Mitakshara Bandhus now uni- 
versally accepted by courts first emanated from this 
eminent Jurist. Again in a7 AIL, 604, their Lordships 
of the Privy Council observed ‘Dr. Rajkumar Sarya- 
dhikari, whose anthority es an expounder of the Hinds 
Law has been recognised by the Calcutta High Court 
and this Board in his Tagore lectures gives emphatic 















Fe me a "These extracts 


1 aoe s of Dr, Sarvadirikari"s nie The new Fein: 
‘shuuld, therefore, continue to sppeal to mot only 
judges ond lawyers but to all students of the evolu- 
tion of one of the greatest legal systems of the world. 


as 


-Copyright—Condensed and Explained. By Lewis 
rs Russell (jnrrolds, Ltd., London) 1922. 

Mr. Lewis Kossell’s Copyright Condensed and 
Explained is an excellent short study of a great sub- 
| ject. ‘The Law of Copyright affects so many people— 
| authors, compeéers, playwrights, film producers, 
, scenario writers, photographers, jourtalsts, pramo- 
phone tecord prolucers, lawyers, editors, printers, 
: publishers that it behboves cveryone to acgunint 
=, himseli with the bearings of this intricate subject on 
7 his own work. His practical difficulties are resolved 

itt Simple language in this booklet, whete he will find 

a fund of useful information on the subject from all 
| points of view. For the benefit of those who desire 
to follow wp the study of the law of copyright, Mr. 
Russell enumerates in a select bibliography the lead- 
ime authorities on the subject. But the anthor’s 
analysis of the law is Incid and comprehensive for the 
purposes of the average man, and the book deserves 


q 
; Essays in the Law. By the Right Hon. Sir 
> | Frederick Pollock (Macmillan & Co, Ltd., Londow) 


Sir Frederick Pollock is the best-known living 
writer ou law and subjects subsidiary thereto, His 
adit of his yarions lectures and essays now bronght 

together under the title of Essays in the Low, there- 
fore, deserve eariest consideration at the hands of 
those interested in legal studies. The aothor’s—for a 
inwyer—very agreeable style enhances the value of his 
legal kk arming. The thirteen papers brought together 
corer a large ground and several of them are a Httle 


; 
fq too techmical for the non-legal reader. But the edmir- 
j 








| ably Iucid essays on Locke's theory of the State, 
goverment by committees, and law reporting can be 
read with pleasure and profit even by laymen, Al- 
wether Essays in the Low forms a notable collection 

of diaquisitions and dissertations on legal anbjects. 





A History of Land Tenures in England. By Princi- 
| pal J. Ghosh (Kar, Majumder & Co., Calentta) 1922. 
“Myr. J. Ghosh—Principal Amandmohan College, 





 Mymensingh—has written A History of Land Tenures 


in England, The pages issied constitute the first part 
of a thesis which the author wrote for the degree of 
the doctorate of Philosophy, so for back as 2910, 
Naturally be apprebends that his essay is more or less 
out of date at places and © nprebension 1s- not 
quite unwarranted. He also feels ut his survey lacks 
the freshness and directness derived from first-hand 
inowledge. But os the book is conceived and written 
from the Indian standpoint, “with an eye on the pre- 


‘sent needs and aspirations of India”, it will be foumd 


nscful by a large circle of our students who desire 
to obtain a general knowledge of the subject. 


Reports of the Indian Election Petitions. By E. L. 
L. Hammond, LC.S., Vol. 1. (The Pioneer Press, 
Allahabad) 192%. 

Mr, &: I. L.. Hammond (of the Indian Civil Service, 
Behar and Orissa) is an authority on électioncering 
and its many ramifications and wrote on excellent 
work on the subject {as mow provided for in Indian 
Law) sbortly before the last elections. He bas now 
iesued the fret volame of a useful compilation called 
indian Election Petitions, which is to be completed 
in two volumes, In the volume onder notice twenty- 
two election cases are brought together from all parts 
of the country and headnotes, texts of the petitions 
presented by the aggrieved party and the reports of 
the Judges constituting the election tribunal are sup- 
plied in full. The took is thus a valuable repertory 
of documents bearing upon the law of elections am’ 
it will be foumd of great valde to all interested in the 
subject. 


Trial By Jury. By C. M. Agarwala. (Botterworth 
& Co., Ltd., Hastings Street, Calentta) 1922, = 

Mr. Clifford Agarwala is evidently walking in the 
footsteps of his father—Dr. Man Mohan Lal Agerwala 
—as an editor and expounder of Anglo-Indian Law. 
His latest exposition of a branch of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure is designated Trial by Jury, The 
important subject is comprehensively dealt with, all 
arranged and commented upon in notes which are at 
ence lucid and elucidative, The booklet—for such it 
is—will be found of very preat utility by High Comrt 
and Sessions Judges amd lawrers conducting prosecn- 
tion or defence in trials by Juries. | 





Three Volumes, Fifth 
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The United Provinces Code. 
Edition. (Superintendent, Government 
India, § Hastings Street, Calentte 

The Legislative Department of the Government of 
India have done well to bring out a revised and upto 





date edition (the fifth) in three neatly-printed | 

of The United Provinces Code, phevatatae ‘bs Regula- 
tions andl Acts in forte in the provinces of Agra and 
Ondh 26 amended simce their enactment, with «a 
See eee er 
ehronological table shows all repeals and am: 
and if prefixed to each volume, and an sistabetoal 
index-to all the volumes is appended to the third. 
Altogether it is a very serviceable edition and will be 
(or Scly elealin  iaam Ma lage 








The Present Value of Comparative Jurisprodence. 
By C. E. A. Bedwell. (Yale Law Journal Company, 
New Haven, U. 5. A.) 1g2z. 


Mr. © E. A. Bedwell’s essay called The Present 
Value of Comparative Jurisprudence (which originally 
appearcd in March rg70 in the Yale Low Journal) is 
a masterly survey of the subject, and deserves very 
careful attention at the hands of stndents of the 
Science of Law. 





PEDAGOGY. 

Education and World Citizenship—An Essay To 
wards a Science of Pducation. By James Clerk Max- 
well Garnett, C.B.E., M.A., (University Press, Can- 
bridge) 192:. 

Mr. James Garnett’s Education and World Citizen- 
Ship is a valuable contribution to the modern literature 
of the Science of Education, The author has been for 
years past engaged in prosecuting searching enquiry 
into what he regerds as the proper method of imrpart- 
ing education. The object of the enquiry described 
in this book is to attempt, in the light of modern 
knowledge of physiological psychology, to formulate 
8 few simple ated general principles of education, and 
60 take a further step towards a science of education, 
The need, and even the duty, of making this attempt 
Was more and more impressed upon the author during 
eight years of work for the Board of Education anil 
eight following years of work for edocation in the 
North of England. The enquiry has been in progress 
for most of this latter period, and many of the con- 
clusions reached have been applied im practice by the 
Gniversity and the college of which he was then 
member. The book is divided into three parts: I. In- 
froductory and bistorical; IT. The aim of education: 
OY A system of education designed to achieve the 
aim set forth in Book IT. The first book fs intendet 
to usher in the main discussion. The second dealing 








careled 0 by the sathor, hey ‘camiich i ceuycek 
ently simimarized nor appreciably followed in a mere 
outline. They should be read in the book iteif, As 
a sesnlt of bis enquisies the author m setehed: that 
“a perfect system of education must be world-wide; 
or, at least, that in the interests of human progress, 
the ultimate aim of edncation should be the same the 
world over’. This is a novel and very interesting 
doctrine and deserves careful consideration, The 
third and last book works out an ontline of the system 
deseribed in the previons book. It is not possible to 
characterize a work of this kind in a small compass. 
Safice it to aay that however opinions may differ 
about the soundness of all Mr. Garnett’s views, there 
can be bat one opinion as to their originality. 





The History of Education. Br Eliwood P. Cob 
berley (Constable & Co., Ltd., London) 2931. 

Mr. BE. FP. Cubberler’s History of Education isa 
model of a text-hook—compact, handy, compendious, 
accurate and uptodate. Its subject is ‘educational 


and spread of what may be called 
‘Western Civilization’, Believing (and rightly oA 
that the books already in existence deal ally 
educational theories in their historical development, 

the author has confined himself in his work to s 
history of the progress and practice of education and 
its proper setting as a phase of the history of deve- 
lopment and spread of European civilization, The 
author vividly describes the rise, struggle for exist- 
ence, growth and the recent great expansion of the 
idea of the improvability of the race and the elevati 
and emancipation of the individual through the Hie 
dinm of suitable education. With this object in view 
he has luminously traced the many forward steps in 
the emancipation of the human intellect, and has set 
forth graphically the great historic forces which hare 
shaped and monided the progress of mankind, from 
the earliest times. A notable feature of the book is 
the wealth of illustrations it contains. On the whole 
it is the most useful one-volume history of educational 
prectice end organization. 


A Brief History of Education. By H_ M. Beatty, 
M.A., LL.D., FR. Hist. 5. (Watts & Co., London) 
Iga. 

Mr. H. M. Beatty’s Brief History of Education has 
a valne of its own, in spite of the larger works on the 
subject, with which it is clearly not meant to compete. 








The education of toviay has its roots in the past: 


and the simple experiments of earlier times often 
suggest 2 solution for our own similar but more intri- 


_— 
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These experiments and problems, 


Bow anciiut: Greece to twenticth-century England, 


are described and explained in plain terms, in Mr. 
Heatty’s: book, without technical or antiquarian detail. 


This ailmirable little historical sketch of educational 


theories is a marvel of compression and clearness of 
exposition. In some two huniired pages it covers the 
whole ground and surveys the subject from Plato to 
Montessori. It is 8. vigorous, stimulating and thonght- 
provoking book. 


The Individual ond The Environment. By J. E. 
Adamson, M.A., D.Lit., (Longmans, Green & (Co., 
London and Bombay) 1921. 

Mr. J. EE. Adamaon's The Individual and fhe 
Environment, dealing with some of the aspects of the 
theory of education as an adjustment, is a work of 
considerable merit and deserves attention at the hands 
of educational reformers and students of Pedagogica. 
The anthor, who is Director of Education in the 
Transvaal Province, has here attempted a serions con- 
tribtition to the theory of Education. The book offers 
a enrefnl exposition of theoretical principles together 
with discnssions of practical questions, such as curri- 
ena jn science, literatore, history, and the like. It is 
written from. a thoronghly modern standpoint, covers 
the whole range of the subject it deals with, We 
know of no other book which is equally comprehensive 


“gnd. suggestive. 





RECENT LITERATURE OF ENGLISH PRISONS. 
‘Sir Evelyn Rugeles-Brise, on retiring last year 


from his position as Chairman of the Prisons Com- 
missioners of England and Wales—which be had held 
since 1895—eave us his excellent sketch of the subject 


he knew best in his book called The English Prison 
System (Macmillan & Co., Litd., London), Then some 


‘months later there was issued a yery comprehensir: 


work by Mr, and Mrs. Webb, ecttitled English Prisons 
under Local Government (Lengmans, Green & Co., 


London) to which Mr. Rernard Shaw contributed a 


dong and instroctive Preface. And even more lately 
there has appeared an almost exhanstive survey called 
‘English Prisons To-day (Longmans, Green & Co., 


London), it being the Report of the Prison System 
‘Enquiry Committee edited by Messrs. Stephen Hob 
henge and A, Penner Brockway. A naefn) supplement 
to these three exceedingly informative works is Miss 
‘Mary Gordon's Penal Discipline (George Routledge 
(& Co., Ltd., London) issued in 1922. 


The first work in the list is, of courze, the work of 


‘an official, but it is ome representing the official mind 





at its very best. Tt is o sketch written br one who 
is thoronghly at home in the subject he writes about, 
and who knows not only the merits bot the defects of 
the system he has so accurately described. But the 
official bias is there all the same, as is evidenced by 
the following observations :—"Hecanse it is more ine 
piring and a nobler task to reform a man by punish- 
ment, than to use punishment merely as the mean 
of retribution by exacting from him the expiation ‘of 
his offence by a doll, sonlless, and a monotonous ser- 
vitnde, public sentiment, in all its zeal for the rehabili- 
tation of the offender, is apt to overlook the primary 
and fundamental porpose of punishment, which, say 
what we will, must remain in its essence retributery and 
@eterrent." 

This 15 the view with which the officials have made 
us quite familiar in Indin, But that this view doce 
not contain the whole truth is clear from the fact that 
in the preface to the volume, jointly written by Mr. 
Sidney Webb and hie wife, Mr. Bernard Shaw «etrens- 
ously contests it and rather vehemently attacks it. 
He urges with a great show of force and reason that 
so long as vou are attempting to mingle retribution 
with the reform of the criminal, you are embarking 
on a hopeless and on an impossible task. Mr. Shaw 
continues :-—“If you are to ponish a man retribotiyely, 
rou must injure him. Ifyou are to réform him, you: 
nist improve him. And men are not improved by 
injuries. To propose to punish and reform people by 
the same operation is exactly as if you were to take 
8 man suffering from poeumonia, and attempt to com- 
bine punitive and curative treatment, Arguing that 
a man with pnenmonia isa danger to the community 
and that be need not catch it if he takes proper care 
of his health, you resolve that be shall have a severe 
lesson, both to punish him and to deter others from 
following his example. Yon therefore stip him 
naked, and in that condition stand him all night ip 
the snow. Ent as you admit the duty of restoring 
him to health if possible, and discharging him with 
sound Intigs, you engage a doctor to superiniend the 
punishment and administer cough lozenges, made a3 
unpleasant to the taste as possible, so as not to pamper 
the culprit." This is sound sense, which cannot be 
dismissed or brushed aside by merely characterizing 
Tt as “Shavrian.” 

We are not writing a political thesis and cannot, 
therefore, refer to recent political events and incidents. 
But there can be no gain-saying the fact that the 
revelations recently made of the treatment of prisoners 
of afl classes in the Indian Jails have severely shocked 
the moral sense of the people. The books we are 
dealing with have, therefore, a very great interest for 
the Indian humanitarian and reformer. In Western 





Enurope—in spite of some serious defects—they are 
in the matter of Jail administration and prison reform 
far ahead of the system in force in this country. 
There, they utilize Psychology and preventive medica 
minnl and the Science of Criminology—thanks espe 
cially to the labours of Italians—is now one of the 
their conviction that what is needed is “a highly 
differentiated series of institutions according to the 
ten or dozen man classes into which prisonem should 
be divided." Contrast such a—to us in India— 
utopian ides], with the system obtaining in this 
country, the Jails of which have practically one rule 
governing in most matters the treatment of crimimil 
offenders proper and political prisoners. 

As bearing upon this subject we may usefully quote 
here an instructive passage from the third book in 
our list, ‘We have in the first place; runs the som- 
mugeup of the conclusions of the Prison System 
Enquiry Committee, (called English Prisons To-day) 
‘ho deal with offences chiefly by young persons due 
not to disease or inherent defects, but a lack of oppur- 
tunity, of good ednocation and influence, or, perhaps 
not ocikces. to an adventorousmess to which their 
Surroundmigs give no satisfactory vent. For such 
cazes We desire to sec a great extension of methods, 
such as probation, which gives offenders opportunities 
to ‘make good’ without withdrawal from ordinary life. 
Where such methods fail, the treatment provided 
should be definitely educational... , For offenders 
clearly not amenable to such treatment as probation, 
we desire to see a drastic enquiry into the canses and 
antecedents of their offence, followed by a. careful 
{though not minute} differentiation for purposes of 
re-ciucation by various kinds of curative treatments 
for nund and body, and by a thorough, and probably 
arduous, training for ordinary life and resumed liberty 
—a training which will involve wide opportunities for 
individual and corporate responsibility on the part of 
the delingn ; _ 

The took we have quoted from—z78 closely printed 
pages—is crammed with most useful information relat- 
ing to almost every point of the present English prisov 
system. Credit is doe to the editors of this volume 
for the systematic way in which the data have been 
Tucidly grouped and arranged, rendering the work 
informative, instructive and convenient for reference. 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb's English Prisons under Local 
Government consists practically of a history of English 
Jail administration upto i877, The book is written 
with wall the care, knowledge and clearness which we 
have long since learnt to associate with the writings 
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conmected with local government in England, Misa 
Mary Gordon's Penal Discipline—though obviously 
not so authoritative a work as the other three—is com- 
plemcntary to them, in spite of the attempt made in 
it by the author to make light of the alleged haniships 
of prison life, so far as women are concermed. She 
disposes of, a5 it were with a wave of the hand, the 
allegations of defect so elaborately set forth by Messrs. 
Hobhouwse and Brockway. But ber book is perhaps 
all the more valuable on that account—as presenting 
the other side of the shield. All the four books de- 
serve cateful consideration and earnest attention at 
the hands of Indian reformers. 





POETRY. 


The Sisters of the Spinning Wheel by Puran Singh, 
with an Introduction by Ermest & Grace Ehys (J, M. 
Dent & Sons Lid., London) xger. 

It is difficult te deny to the author of these pres 
lyrics ast virtne of inspiration, introdnced as eget bass 

| imer by the anthor regarding originalit 
The Eek Of trotslation is hard enongh, bik whee 
translation is conpled with transcription of ideas and 
motives behind the words, success can mot be achieved 
without a substantial moiety of genius in the author. : 
Guru Granth, the sacred book of the Sikhs, has 
attracted the attention of only one Western scholar sa. 
far. Mr, M. A. Macaniliffe’s book on The Sikh ‘Religion 
is an authoritative study of the Sikh Scriptures and is 
a classic in its own line. Mr, Puran Singh does not 
aim at Mr. Maranliffe’s comprehensiveness; himself a 
Sikh he does not feel the need of interpreting into 
the alien language what seems so obyions to himself. 
His method is different because his ideal is not inter- 
pretation but a sort of opening-ont of the vista and 
give a taste of the beauties that enrich his faith. He 
finds emotion and love and ecstacy in the Granth and 
in his poetical translations would feign lemye them ‘so. 
But he cannot help his personality and his experiences 
and undcliberately, as if it were, he touches the lines 
with the fires of his own imagination and makes them 
radiantly aglow with something of the brilliance of 
the original. We are grateful to Mr. Singh for giving 
mus a work full of the grace and merey of the Sikh 
religion—a piotiecr work in its own Hne. The Sikh 
5 a warnor amd as a devotee is nnsurpassed. That 
he has retamed to this day the yirtue of seli- 
abnegation and sacrifice—the true fruits of his faith— 
ment in the Punjab. The religion of Nanak was not 









a rapid | gy but proud. race the true 
Hee sh and of faith, As Mr. & Mra: Rhys, 









wholly adinirable Introduction, write: 
rhe sense, of watlare is often present. in Indian 
_ “feligion; and the Sikh apotheosis of the 


iT fighting genius of its men empowered to save 


their people, is mot o break with tradition, 
With the Sikhs, too, the cult of the sword is 
“another expression of the struggle for a pure 
amd free religion held by the morally brave: 
Nanak’s conception of religion was not one for 
slaves. It bred freedom and truth; under the 
yoke of Islam there was no place for the free." 


Mr. Paran Singh has caught the spirit of this strong 
Bote in his religion and his Poems on Simran and 
Poems of a Sikh exhibit the delicate imaginings of the 
great leaders of the Sikh race. The heroic strugele of 
the ‘Sikhs against a debauch tyranny and their final 
‘victory find a record in the savings of the successive 
Gurus. Tt is a fine achievement to render available 
for ‘English-speaking people the crystallised essence 
of the spirit that led to triumph over adversity; and 
Mr. Puran Singh deserves the grateful thanks of a 
large circle of people who love liberty and faith. 


New Times and Old Rhymes br Charles L. Graves 
‘(Basil Blackwell, Oxford) 1921, 


Mr. Graves -is not the only victim of the craze for 
immortality which has so suddenly overtaken the 
literary circles of the Metropolis. There is an excuse 
for preserving in s book-form the whimsical onthorsts 
‘of the hour, for there is the excuse for drawing our 
mirthful memories in the dull grey of middle age. 
Bnt the preserved documents lose by age the aroma 
of rich humour that breathed life into the lines at the 
time of writing. The task of sifting accordingly 
becomes very difficult. Mr. Graves has not tackled 
the task at all well and his New Times And Old 
Rhymes guifers from the defect cif ‘topicalitr’, But 
the period is still not far back and we can recollect 
and enjoy the mirthful abandon which characterises 
‘Mr. Graves’ poctry. There is a forcefol flow of 
hamour and wit accompanying the almost sneeringly 
contemptions angie of vision of the author.The Weary 
Tifton and The Swabian Summer School as well as 
the neo-Horatian efforts provoke the author into his 
best mixxis and one enjoys the sheer candour of such 
lines as these on the New Biography: 

The notion that whatever was, was best. 








Throw mnd discreetly; some is sure to: suck; 
The dead are safer targets then the quick; 
Avoid the living, for if hort they scratch; 
Stone dead (you know the proverb) hath no 
match.” 


Mr. Graves is frequently delightinl in his renderings 
of the sensstonal events of the day; entif OE 
text be known the reminder is very full of mirth and 
laughter. 





Pooms by P. A. Canon Sheehan, D.D. (M 
and Roberts Ltd., Dublin) reat, as. dd. 

This little yolume is a posthumous collection of the 
unpublished verses of Canon Sheehan. That Ireland 
in her long tragic history has always sastained an 
immutable faith in her destiny is attributable to her 
brave, unshaken spirit no less than to oorelenting: zeal 
and fervour of her religious hierarchy, That the 
thepherd bas counted for more than has the flock is 
true of Irish history right through her straggle for 
freedom from England’s domination. Canon Sheehan 
leaves in his unpublished fragments the unmistakeable 
duality of an Irishman's life: his faith and his love 
of his land, Sephistical casuistry has not blunted his 
vision of a brighter, free-cr Erin; parochial patriotism 
has not blorred his sight of the Ever-Loving Mercy of 
God. Religion has sustained as it has nartured the 
growth of the brave hearts that have from decade to 
decade given their all at the altar of Liberty and 
Freedom. We donot mourn the loss for they have 
enriched this world. What heart will not respond to 
the call for sacrifice which pervades each line of 
The Fenian Molher? 

“Do I begrudge you to God, mo bhuachill, 

Do I begrudge you to God? 
Not if He calls you for Ireland's sake, 
To die on the brave ould sod! 
To redden the grass with the life-blood. 
You drew from my aching breast, 
I ave given my boy for his country's cause, 
And God—He will see to the rest!" 
Like a true Irishman Canon Sheehan is fond of 
picturesque imagery, It is in Irish genins, born and 
bred amidst a grandenr of Nature's bounty. 
Characterised as his poems are by the tich love of 
man -aod God, Canon Sheehan hss not omitted t 
look to the skies and the winds, the mountains and 
the waves for inspiration. The beantiful Sonnet which 
begins with the lines “I asked tie mountain: "Why 
art thou so dark?’ ** is redolent of the simple Inve of 
nature which defined his faith in Erin's destiny. The 





publishers have done a service m bringing out this: 


little collection which we heartily commend, 





By Camel and Cary by Douglas Macmillan (Somer- 
set Polk Press, 16, Harper Street, Losin 1921. 

Ultimata and other questions by Douglas Macmillan 
(The Hookroom, 15, Ranelagh Road, London) rg20. 

The Somerset Folk Movement originated with the 
idea of preserving “the fore and the lock and the 
learning of their vills and countrysides". It was an 
adtiirable move for reviving the interest of village 
lives and the effort deservediy met with great success 
as far as the county of Somersct was concerned. We 
hare not only a beantifol collection of the Ines) 
tradition bot also a record dome with love of the 
physienl attractions of the county. A series of book- 
lets have been published with a three-fold object: ‘To 
the man of Somerect who has left us but siill loves his 
‘connty; to him who has stayed at home ond with 
enlarged opportunities is becoming aware of a deeper 
beauty ami meaning in the familiar things which 
sutround him ; and to the stranger who comes to see and 
Is anxious to understand’. It was with the latter 
purpose that we locked into Mr. Macmillan’s bools. 
Neat and charming as his lines are, Mz. Macmillan 
has succeeded in imparting the dreamy softmess of the 
hills and dales of Somerset to his poems of Nature 
Camelot and Cary River become invested with a 
romance which is full of beanty and charm. His 
UMimata is an effort in another direction and succeeds 
becamse the author depends for success upon the 
forceful imagery of his folk songs. 


Poems from Punch 1909—1920 with an Introductory 
Essay by W. 5, Drayton Henderson (2 illan & Co., 
Ltd, London) 1922. 73. 6d. 

The object of this collection is, in the words of the 
Editor, ‘to represent a larger number which amid 
mach delightful bat, os is fitting, ephemeral verse, 
serve the permanent interest of the Comic Spirit." 
Punch has always been fortunate in the nomber and 
quality of itz contributors, The rich homour and rare 
excellence of style that illomines its pages from weck 
to week does indeed deserve to be preserved in a 
form different from the morocco-bound files of the 
paper. But the task of culling the more permanently 
Interesting from the tratisient topicalities is by no 
means a light one, Mr. Henderson, himself a dis 
tinguished votary of the art, bas admirably essaved 
the sifting process; and the result is an eminentiv 
teadaNe book every line of which is full of good 
hemonr and wit reminiscent of the atmosphere in which 
they were written. Who will not read with pleasure again 
C. H. Bretherton’s memories of Cambridge and Oxford 
of his lines to Smith in Mesopotamy ? Sir Owen Seaman's 
poems, ‘Specially the lines on Swinburne and Meredith, 
will always have a permanent place in Bnglish litera- 
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brilliant Introdactery Essay which prefaces: the book. 
We congratulate the Editor and the Poblshers in 
making available for us the Iuxary of delightful 


reiaxation which we enjoyed sears before and whose 


A Little Loot by E. V. Knox (George Allen & Unwin 
Litd., London) 1920. 

Mr, Enox is a well-known contributor to the Punch. 
He is honourably mentioned in the pages of the Poems 
From Punch reviewed above. The tronic 
Spirit which rules over Mr. Knox's art has frequently 
been the source of pure delight and pleasure to many 
& care-worn mind. His sheaf of contributions to the 
press which deserve preservation is therefore to be 
welcomed, for the distinct quality of freshness: and 
goul cheer which Mr. Enox's art is well. dis- 
played im these pages. 





DRAMA. 

Plays of Old Japan Translated by Leo Duran 
(Thomas Seltzer, New York) roa1, $2.0. 

Five dramatic eketches—rather fragments—of 
Japanese art are here bronght together by an American 
author who has made a real honest attempt to inter- 
pret the Nipponese tradition as faithfully a3 an alien 
mind can possihly be expected to do: The reading 
hus been a revelation to us, for hardly ever such 
situntions (in the theatrical parlance) as here repre- 
wrghts. Songs there are in plenty—beantifel, melodi- 
OWS SO0gs, interspersed with poctry of the choicest 
fragrance. But the denonement is invariably horrible, 
the action almost revolting, Mr. Doran himself sums 
up that “the Japanese theatre ig a mixture of 
brntaltty, delicate poetry, and wonderfully beantifal 
stage pictures and scenery", While the author's 
verdict is {ully supported by the pieces he has collected 
together one is hardly convinced that the Japanese 
mind delights to revel in such horrifying incidents 
a5 are, for instance, portrayed in the sketch entitled 
“The Hands in the Box". Mr, Dnran’‘s effort is, 
however, a welcome one, for if he has over-stressed the 
unpleasant side, as we have a suspicion that he has, 
he has at the same time rendered a distinct service of 
great literary value. Altogether it is a commendable 
representation of Japanese drama ss seen throngh 











= oe Sa : | O'Donnell (The Gael painter Printing, 
Pang & Trading Society, Ltd., Dublin) s922 


| “Bedmates A Play in One Act by Geo. Shiels (The 
| Cae Co-operative Society, Ltd., Dublin) 1922. 15, 3d, 
= Ireland symbolises the eternal story of the sacrifice 
of youth to idealism during tragic centuries, The 
-yonth alone never counts the cost. For him achieve- 
“ment is not the end of life; striving is the truer goal. 
| Recent Irish literature abounds in the portrayal of 
#tich idealitm which ended in murder, death and arson 
and yet handed on the torch of life to coming genera- 
TL ; always a symbol of mspiration. The Daws-Mist 
4s-9 dramatic representation of the spirit of the Easter 
Episode (1916). The author professes that when he 
Wrote it he had never seen the inside of a theatre or 
witnessed the performance of the play. Accordingly 
no regard is made for dramatic forms; the anther 
‘depends upon the idealism, that covers the tragedy, 
“for success, A father and son dreaming of Erin's 
freedom: “Next to You, my God, what nobler things 
‘could 1 dream about "j;—another son and mncle slaved 
down by little comforts of crumbs and doles eccomo- 
‘date their conscienre with the cynical delusion that 
“The Irish people aren't worth losing a breath of air 
cover’! What passions inspired their breasts, what 
_-senstions dominated their beings as they read of 
Youth's glorious sacrifice! Ireland above all claimed 
‘their love and if they are dead. 


“They're gone. But as the grass doth greener prow 
After each passing shower, so too, shall we, 

Within our vengeful hearts, keep mem'ry’s fire aglow 
For those who died in dreams—that we might see."" 


| \Bedmates depicts the criminal wooing of Ulster by 
_ Gtest Britain in her efforts to solve the Irish question. 
" mperiatiem has mever understood that it is a short. 
sighted policy which recks not of fundaments of the 
‘Struggle of the oppressed but coerces and cajoles by 
_fturm-in order to postpone the evil day. British treat- 
ment of Ireland has been no exception: “These Irish 
| ‘ooligans are casier fooled than ruled, that’s wat I 
4 "see" "The bit of blarney always saves the bloomin’ 
. smutton."" Divide ct impera may have served the 
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colonial administrator so far, but there is an end to 

stich fooling and then is the final exit, There are 

7 Uisters everywhere there is an Imperialism and the 
problem of governance resolves itself into maintain. 

‘ ing the factions schism which has preserved the 

Empire. Bedmates is a concrete representation of a 
Small episode and deserves notice if only for the 
warning it conveys. 





Judas: A Tragedy in Three Acts by Clande 
Houghton (C. W. Daniel, Ltd., London) 1922. 4s, 6d; 

judas is one of the admirable series of Plays For A 
People's Theatre which the enterprising firm of Daniels 
is placing before the public, The plot here is « 
representation of the famous Biblical episode where 
Judas, the most loving disciple of ae hggeid = the 
Nazarene for forty pieces of silver, . Houghton. 
has attempted to give a new shape to Bi pi and 
shows Judas to be victim of his own deep faith which 
required for proof a tragedy and for illustration the 
hallowed sufferings of his beloved Master. Despaired 
of mercy for the sorrowing world Jndes’ mind is re 
presented as riven between hope from the new gospel 
and a final, deep slumber. Mr. Honghton dissects 
and analyses the double rift and builds up a thesis of 
intense sorrow and woe which overwhelms the soul 
of Judas and prompts him to pnt to test his meandering 
faith And when the light breaks 

“Deliberation, doubt, procrastination, 

And all the shadows that obsenred thy path, 

Are swept away. The man is dead, the god 

Born, and the wildered carth stands free........" 
Air. Houghton'’s art is complex bat of rare delicacy. 
He has put some very fine lines in this play. Who will 
not enjoy, for instance, 

+-+-there ts something bere I cannot reach: 

A sense beyond the sound, as though the words 

Prison but part of their divine intent, 

Hinting at gploties not to be confined 

In set captivity." 
And these powerful Hnes on a woman’s Love :— 

ies In her love 

Is att Ree: frie fee life, her heaven, her God! 

Destroy her love, and thon destroy’st the temple 

Wherein her passionate soul was wont to find 

The image of the ever-loving God, 

And homeless she must wander the great world, 

Blind to its glory.” 
There is a distinct sense of charm and beanty about 
his play which contains perhaps a very dificult theme 
for the playwright to elaborate and mal use of with 
success. That Mr. Houghton has succeeded is due to 
the unusual gifts he possesses—gifts of poetic imagima- 
tien combined with an expert technique. Although 
at places he becomes dificult and uses strange com 
binations such as “Immanent in immensities of space, 
Holding the constellations of the heavens In rhythmic 
mnison......'" Mr, Houghton never fails to interest the 
reader by the smooth flow of his diction and the 
subime heights to which his thonght soars. 








Shakespeare: A Pay in Five Episodes by H. F, 











Rubenstein & Clifford Bax, with a preface by A. W- 
Pollard (Benn Brothers, London) 1g2t. «3: 
_ Professor Pollard has summed up the strength of 
the play in one word: ‘gripping’; and so it is from 
beginning to end, The Shakespeare question will 
never foil to be interesting for we know so little and 
yet so mmch aboot him, but one would have fancied 
that ‘eran st as a subject for plarwrights will prove 
" a8 gfotesque as, say, Pavlova in the pose of a trepis- 
clidréan critic, But the anthors have strock an entirely 
new line in this play, and as Prof, Pollard savs, they 
heave tried to do “for Shakespeare what Mr. Drink- 
water has done, with so large a measure of success, for 
Abraham Lincoln. One may feel inclined to dispate 
the picture-portrait of Shakespeare as sketched here :-— 
“Your jack-of-all-trades, your stop-gap, your poet- 
Player-prompter and I Enerw not what else....... who 
abhors the calling of a player and curses the trick of 
fortune that steered him on to the stage......°: but 
there can not be two opinions about the power and 
charm which Messrs. Rubenstein and Bax haye pot 
into the play. Their summing up of Shakespeare's 
works i8 noteworthy : 

“In Love's Labour Lost I know you as you were 
at the outset of life............ careless amd gay 
and wild as a morning of April. In Romeo 
and Julicf I ste you as vou yere in young 
manhood, your merriment tempered with pity, 
your freedom constrained by the gyves of 
love. In Hamlet I find you a man who per- 
celves that the world is crazy and will not be 
cuted. In Timon thet humour has become a 
passion, a loathing of mankind and a hope- 
lesaness for the world, from which it seems that 
iitagination can totter only into tmadness. 
At last—in The Tempest—I watch you making 
peace with your fellows, forgiving them their 
evil, and looking ont on the world with a 
entern of wonder i int your hand. And throughs 








the dignity and the pride of genms.” 
Tt is a rere success that the authors have achieved in 
characterisation and it is to be hoped that their 
example will initiate a new echool of dramatic 





FICTION. 
The Enchanted Canyon by Honore Willsie (‘Thorn- 
ton Butterworth Limited, London) to22. 7s. 6d. 
Tt is dificult to appraise correctly a work that 
throws so many Inminous shadows as The Enchanted 
Canyon. And yet one rises with o feeling of satisfied 


enjoyment as one turns over the last page. Mrs, 
Willsie has mot attempted to get out of her feminine 
temperament, 8 to say. For we frequently notice it 
to be a distinguishing trait of women-novelists that 
they revel in portraying multiple personalities in their 
male hero-characters. Perhaps it is as well. The 
eternal feminine seeks for an ideal and views the 
porely male problem from many facets. For her the 
ideal remains to be a sort of self-contained demi-pod 
with all the virtues and none of frailties of this wicked 
world. In The Enchanted Canyon Mrs, Willsie endows 
her hero with as varied a career as one could hardly 
expect to find happen in true Life. But such variety 
was essential to bring out the strengths and weaknesses 
of Enoch Huntingdon than whom no more loveable 
personality has been portrayed im recent fiction; The 
waif of the slums, with the poignant conscionaness of 
a Stigma attached to his birth—a consciousness pai 
fully quickened by the vituperative reminders of Luigi, 
Fnoch’s erstwhile guardian and step-father—could 
hardly develop into the strong, forceful personality of 
the statesman-patrioct without having undergone the 
Fire-Haptiem, told of the Chelsea sage. Mrs. Willsie 
has beautifnily touched the crisis, and the story of the 
Canvon and the desert expedition is as picturesque in 
design as it is masterly in execntion. The charming 
figure of Daisy Allen is successfully drawn, though one 
is left wondering on numerous occasions why such a 
forceful character does not assert herself with more 
persistence. The delineation of «a conflict between 
Enoch and Daisy would have done honour to the skill 
ot a master-pen and we regret a bit that Mis. 
Willsie chose the easier way and sacrificed the interest- 
ing complexity of a- conflict of personalities in her 
desire to sketch the perfect Man. But the change does 
hot detract much from her story, A rich vein of sub- 
dued humour rons through the tale. Jonas, the Negro 
valet and gyp to Enoch, supplies the interlude and 
no reader can fail to learn to wholly love this embodi- 
ment of faith, service and charity, We congratulate 
Mrs. Willsie on her fing work and commend -The 
Enchanted Canyon as a snecessful story in line with 
the best traditions of modern fiction, 


Wanderers by Enot Hameun (Givdendal, Scanuii- 
navian Publishers, London & Copenhagen) roqz, Bs, 6d. 

This work is a translation from the Norwegian of 
the famous Knut Hamsun who rose to fame in literary 
circles by winning the Nobel prize for 1921. We 
opened the book accordingly with great expectations 
as the carlier work of the master who wrote The 
Growth of the Soil and Pon: We confess we were 
disappointed and but for Knot Hamson’s name on th= 
cover would have had no hesitation in describing it 








ara work of merit no douht, but second rate all the 


same, We do not meet here with the infinite tender- 
ness and delicacy of execution which characterises 
‘The Growth of the Soil, Neither are we treated to 
the charming fascination of Fan, The “T'' of this tale 
wanders throngh life gathering varied experiences 
owhich do not appear to be in any way striking save 
in the lessons which the author abundantly draws 
therefrom. Grindhusen, his first helpmate, or Froen 
Palkenberg, the tragic victim of a malicious destiny, 
fail to suceeed becanse the characterisation is incom- 
plete, Or is it that it is purposely drawn this wise in 
deference to the halting natures so frequently the 
heritage of the middle classes? But the tale is not 
‘Without a certain kind of charm. There is an air of 
fasy Mot-chelance about the characters that attracts 
the ey and there is something fine and melodious 
shout the song of the Wanderer as he plays with 
tuted strings when he reaches his soth year :— 
“No, we do not think we have the right to more 
sweet-meats than we get. A wanderer's ad- 
vice: mo superstition. What is life's? All, 
But what is yours? Is fame? Oh, tell nos 
why! A man should not co insist on what iz 
his, It is comical; and a wanderer laughs at 
anyone who can be so comiral,..... si 
“Ti I thank Ged for life, it is not by virtue of any 
riper wisdom that has come to me with age, 
but because I have always taken a pleasure in 
life. Age gives no riper wisdom; age gives 
nothing but age." 





Tales of Bengal by Sita-and Santa Chaiterjee, with 
an-Introdaction by E. J. Thompson (Oxford University 


Press, London & Calcutta) 1922. Rs. 2/-. 


The two talented sisters who have here jointly 
olfered us a selection of their work are the gifted 
danghters of our respected colleague Mr, Ramananda 
Chatterjee, Editor of the Modern Review. The 


“Bengalee Literature has steadily and: successfully 
passed through a period of revival and now in the 


adolescent stage claims such masters as Tagores and 


‘Sarat Chandra Chatterjee as her own. It is good 


‘Atigury indeed that Bengalee daughters have come 
ferward to take a share in the completer development 
‘of the literary traditions of the race. Misses Chatter. 
gee are pioneers im the line and deserve grateful con- 
statulations on their successfnl debut. Their theme, 
“a8 was bot. proper, is the social side of a Hindu home; 
thetr- measure the freedom of life eo frequently denied 
fo wothen im the Hindn households, For fall appre- 
‘ciation of the art of the two sisters one should turn 
to the pages of the Probasi, the premier monthly in 


the Bengalee language. The translations presented in 





Tales of Bengal though inadequate are strong enongh 
to indicate the delicacy and finish of their work, The 
quiet dignity and charm which pervades every line of 
The Cake Festival is supplemented by the pathos and 
humour of the story of The Ugly Bride, That the 
power of these tales Hes beyond recognition of crafts-— 
manship will be apparent to everyone acyuninted ‘with 
Indian society, Misses Chatterjee haye not stressed 
the unpleasant side, but touched with pathos and 
kindly charity these tales of social life in Bengal 
possess a reforming value greater than an armful of 
pamphlets and sermons. Wonld that Bengal respond 
to the ideal which her two young daughters have so 
delicately defined for her citizens ! 


The Shadow of the East by E. M. Holl (Rveleigh 
Nash And Grayson Ltd,, London) ro22. ‘7s_ Gd. 

innumerable plots have been woven by the imagi- 
native writers of fiction in the West round the mrste- 
nous, unknowable and unknowing Hest—the land of 
glamour and of wild osts and accordingly a fit sojourn 
for the man with time and money to spare. Tt matters 


not to these writers if their pictures represent or not ™ 


the correct and the sensible about a land they have 
never known, and if known, never learnt to appreciate 
Their prodncts are for the consumption of a public 
equally or perhaps more densely ignorent of condi- 
tions abroad, and therefore anything succeeds that 
passes. minster, Fast, the unchancing Fast—the 
langhter and mockery of brutish heck-writers—ore 
sents a kaleidoscopic picture of varied hues and any 
ghostfal fancy is good enough to be born of this clime, 
When we have said this we record our general inipres- 
sion of the average story of the East-as written by the 
Western writers. The anthor of The Shadow of East 
has, however, skilfully managed to skip over the 
mysterious quantities of the East and has connected 
his powerful story by the slightest of threads with the 
un-knowing factor. No doubt a tragedy of the land of 
Nippon forms the basic strand in the plot, bot the 
action proceeds mainly under Western conditions and 
in the West. O Hara San, the child of an illicit inter. 
course between the English gentleman-torrist and z 
maiden of the land ef cherry blossoms, is the utthappy 
victims of a passion, which is reciprocated, for the 
legitimate son and heir of her father. As long as the 
Knowledge of their relationship is withheld the lovers 
remain perfectly happy. But a shadow soot appears 
as the knowledge comes by secident to Barry Craven 
Remorse and deep sorrow trouble his soul and drive 
him to solitude to eat of the torments of hell. O Hara 
San, conscious only of her loss of love, kills herself aq 
is the ancient custom of Japan. The blood of O Hara 
Sau stains Barry Craven's soul and the stigmas cline 











the psychological penances of Barry at his home and 
to be marriage, the aftermath of a strange alliance 
colminating in the heroic struggle of Gillian to shake 
olf the shame of protection induced throngh pity on 
her helpless condition (as she understood Barry's 
straige proposal) coupled with Barry's exciting adven- 
tures after death and release in Africa—form an inter. 
esting and charming reading. What we deplore how- 
ever is the insinuation in the title that the story is 
of the East when there is so little of the East in it. 
There is of course the problem of incestuous passion, 
the plot of which is Isid in Japan, but is this:a pecu- 
arity of the East alone? Rather, to the contrary, 
Western countries present more shocking examples of 
in yielding to the desire to tack on something of the 
mysterious to his hook, presumably for sale purposes, 
ihe strength of his work Hes in the analysis of the 
spiritual struggle thet underlay Barry Craven's fight 
for life and love, and it is a successfn! delineation. 


Flower of Asis by Gilbert Collins (Duckworth & 
(o., London) 1922, 

We have expressed in the notice immediately pre- 
of the Eastern pictures as painted with the brash of 
the West. Flower of Asia isan exception, however, 
to the ustial run of stories of the East in that a 
getitine attempt is made to explain and interpret the 


Strangely un-moral to the Western sense. But the 


Flower of Asia in more than a snevessful tale of un 
usual charm and interest—it sims at revealing the 
hypocrisy of contact between the East and the West 
as it is displayed in all big centres in the Eastern 
lands to-day. The author attempted to classify his 
impression of the average Hterature about Japan end 
failing to derive satisfaction because of a lack of 
sympathy and imagination, he sets ont on ptrpose to 
remedy the want. Mr, Collins has been eminently 
successful, He hes built a story of intensely poicnant 
charm and delicacy and interspersed the action with 
deliciously frank comments upon the problem which 
line with his clear perception of the conflicting idesis 
Of the land of Nihon and of the West, but in his 
‘Rarration he has not failed to appreciate the yiewpoin: 
of Japanese traditions in their s | to the people 
and abuse which becoluds the mind of the average 





sent Gut as an Attaché to the legation at Shanghai 
Barrenger's powerfully sensitive mind reacts to the 
permeative influences of Japanese charm end poetry. 
On bis first night in the land of Nihon he-is taken 
found the town to see the sights which incinded a 
visit to the geisha house. He meets there with 
Ainsoke San, the embodiment of all that is- beautifn] 
in a land full of charm and beauty. The duties at the 
legation soon take him up but he never forges 
Ainsoke and her delightfully surprising love-letter 
written in the quaintest of Rnglish. In Japan again, 
on a holiday, he seeks her out again and finds her 
among the rustic old home of her father—an old 
Samurai of high class bot shorn of affluence and 
plenty. Barrenger is quite honest in his love and 
when his proposal for marriage is accepted he con- 
gratulates himself as the happiest of mortals, Bot he 
is fully conscious of the reception his alliance wonld 
receive at the hands of his white countrymen. Did 
not the gould Miss Annendell, whom he had rescned, 
tell him in plain, unvarnished, language ?— | 
“In official circle the Colour Bar is never men- 
tioned, of even recognised as existing. I've 
met highly placed Chinese and Japanese ani 
seen white people mix with them socially a5 if 
there was Bo gulf between. Hut-there ix one, 
nevertheless, a gulf deeper than the ocean we 
crossed last week. It doesn't make itself felt 
until a man begins to show too real a sympathy 
with the native. Then his friends advise him to 
remember the colour of his skin. If he holds 
on, he grows unpopular, and the warnings et 
stronger. If he goes the whole length—such 
aS marrying the Asiatic womean—he may as 
well make up his mind to live the rest of his 
life among the Yellow: he is finished for good 
as far as the White are concerned. Everybody 
quietly drops him. He becomes « pariah. He 
is sccially damned’’. 
And it was monstrously hard for Barrenger to mnder- 
stand, ontil he realised that it waz really the Fudgeby, 
Foushaw & Co. who controlled the destinies. of the 
White race; he realised that 
“he had been sent to the Par East, a quarter of 
the earth peopled by races much differing 
from the races he had known: and here, by 
dint of his graces of enlture, tact, manners, 
persuasion and acquired knowledge, he was 
to plead or negotiate or threaten with 
foreign rulers, to the end that among other 
in lands where they might have rights; 
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Treaty or otherwise, but were palpably as ont 
tary Nee carton wall’ ke tha ccc: It 
would be his sacred duty to champion the 
Cophods, to see their side of every quarrel, to 
stand by them throogh thick and thin; not 
because they appealed to his personal cons. 
Ciousness as yast and lovely creatures, but 
becanse they had happened to be brought into 
stich parts of the world os cartographers 
usually print red." 
In bitterness Barrenger cries ont against the 
inhumanity of this all His own convictions are, 
however, firmly founded on sympathy and broad- 
mindedness and charity born of love. The tragedy 
“develops as he is forced to flee fram the Consnlate 
“under suspicion of a false charge. He belongs to 
Nihon henceforth and he attains Japanese domicile 
“Wowards the climax the heroic an] jovable figure of 
Aimsoke justifies the young Enplishman's love and 
“Saerifice as she takes the matter in her own hands 
when Japan and England declare hostilities and rather 
than be the cause of a perplexing diletima for her 
hiusband Ainsoke pots an end to her life. Barrenger 
‘realises the sacred trust and love which decided 
Aimsoke and follows her to her eternal rest. Mr. Collins 
‘does mot show reluctance or fear in developing his 
‘theme to its rightfol conclusion. If his work tends to 
overstress the common abuse prevalent among the 
White community obroad he has very Pood reasons for 
doing so. Flower of Asia is not, as we have said, & 
mere work of fiction; it conveys a moral to all men of 
sympathy of which humanity is sadly in want 
hese days. We consider that Mr. Collins hes done a 
istinct service to his country particularly whose con- 
tect with the East is of so absorbing and vite] o nature 
for ber very existetice. 








A Danghter of Allah by Cecil A. Bnllivant (Jarrolds 
Publishers, Ltd., Londen) roz2. 25. 

Another story of the Hast, cx rather of Africa, 
which, however, touches very meagrely upon the 
people that inhabit these mysterious regions. Mr. 
Rullivant is a reputed traveller to these desert places, 
and he has laid the principal action of his plot amid 
the delightful oasis of El] Khargeh where Sidi Murad, 
the Paris-trained Arab Sheikh dwelt and exercised 
absolute authority, The Arab methods of vengeance 
for @ jilted passion or broken troth may appear primi- 
tive and nncouth at first knowledge but it does not 
make the slightest difference whether you brood over 
your wrongs and coolly caleulate before vou strike 
back, or try to kill your sorrow through violent action. 
But the author does not dwell long on these side- 
issues: he is entranced in the building up of his 





aiiée which ‘rushes tuswultoousty through ‘bis pages 
The work can be described as possessing real charm 
and interest thongh the incidents ere a bit forced and 
made to subserve the purpose of the novelist a litle 
too blatantly. | 





Our Library Table: Reprints and New Editions. 


So far back as 1573, Mr. Ameer Ali—then just called 
to the Har—publsihed his Critical Examination of the 
Life and Teachings of Muhammad. In 1591, the book 
appeared —revised, rewritten and recast—as The Split 
of Islam. It mow reappears, exceedingly well got-mp, 
under the latter Htle, with the snbtithe added: “A: 
History of the Evolution and Ideals of Islam" (Christo- 
plers, 22 Berners Street, London, W.). In its present 
form the wotk constitutes a masterly account of the 
life and ministry of the Prophet and of the evolution 
of Islam as a world-religion; of its rapid spread, and 
the remarkable bold it obtained over the comecience 
and minds of milliois of people within a short space 
of time; and a comprehensive review of its aspirations — 
and ideals, alike in the past and the present. Twa 
new chapters have ben added to this Edition, om the 
“Apostolical Succession" and ‘Islamic Mysticism," as 
well as considerable new matter in the Introduction 
and in the chapter on “The Rationalistic and Philo- 
sephical Spirit of Islam." 

Tn al] Moslem centres of instruction thronghout 
the world The Spirit of Islam, based on Islamic 
records, is recogmised as the standard life (in English) 
of Mohammed, and indispensable to students. At the 
present time such a comprehensive view as it presente 
of the Moslem ideal is of peculisr interest and impor- 
tance. The book is learmed and luminons and though 
at times needlessly polemical and biassed against the 
non-Muslims, it is a standard work on the subject 
and may be jestly regarded by now as great a classic 
as Muir's famous biography of the Prophet, 

In the “Percy Reprints" which are being issued by 
the ftm of Basil Blackwell of Oxford, the two latest 
additions are Dekker's Seven Deadly Sinnes of London 
and Congreve’s Incognito, We have already—in notic- 
ing the earlier volumes—charatterized the excellence 
of the series and the two latest additions fally snstain 
its reputation for textual accuracy and scholarly edit- 
ing. Each volume has a striking Introduction and 
elncidative notes. The ‘Percy Reprints” are almost 
ideal editions of classical English literatnre. 

Young India (Ganesan & Co., Madras) is a syete- 
matic reproduction of the editorial articles which were 
written by Mr. Gandhi in “Young India" from the 
day in which it came into his coidtrol to the time of 
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his arrest, from, that is &th October, toro, to March, 
THTz. Almost the whole of the articles and notes to 
gether with the more important of the special articles 
have been reproduced and properly edited, and of those 
omitted, whatever there was anything new in 
them either in substance or in method of presentation 
has been extracted as footnotes in appropriate places. 
Thus the present volume is unique not merely for 
the guantity of matter it contains, but also for 
the convenient arrangement of matter in a manner 
that would satisfy the needs of readers desirous of ob- 
Mr, Gandhi's views authoritatively expressed. 
As the volume is equipped with an elaborate table of 
contents and index which between them afford the 
readiest reference to any particular point on which 
information is required regarding Non-co-operation 
it ts likely to be of great value both to the supporters 
and opponents of the Non-co-operation movement, 

Messrs. Natesan & Co, (Madras) have lately issued 
o new (third) edition of Speeches and Writings of 
M. K. Gandhi, with an Introduction by Mr: C, 
Andrews and a biographical sketch of Mr, Gandhi 
i The edition is most complete and anthoritative, It 
is-also fully uptodate. This and Young India give 
the fnllest exposition of Mr. Gandhi's: views, 

If of the making of books there is no end, 60 is 
there none of the making of anthologies, One of th: 
latest and one of the best is in five handy volumes 
called English Prose (Humphrey Milford, University 
Press, Oxford) chosen and arranged by Mr. W. Pra 
cock, It covers the whole range of English prose 
itersture—from the earliest to the latest times. The 
extracts are judicionsly made, with a sense of pro 
portion and discrimination, and the result is an antho- 
logy of English prose which is perhaps the best and 
most sutted to the wants of the average reader. This 
anthology may be usefully supplemented by the two 
volumes of Selected English Short Stories. which is 
very well-known as “The World's Classics**—ahout thie 
best series of reprints of the classics. 

The University Press, Oxford, have recently added 
two valuable books to their series of reprints cf 
famous Anglo-Indian classics. These are Grant-Duii's 
History of the Mahrattas (in two volumes), a revised, 
annotated edition by Mr. S. M. Edwards, C.S.1. (late 
of the Indian Civil Service) and William Enighton’s 
graphic and vivid descriptions of the court life in 
Lucknow during its Hadshahate, called The Private 
Life of an Eastern King and The Private Life of an 
Eastern Queen. The two latter are now reprinted to 
gether called Eastern King and Queen. The Oxford 
University Press reprints of the classiea of Anglo 
Indian literature deserve a wide circulation in Indis. 

Lowson's Text-Book of Botany (W. B. Clive, Higt 
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Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.) is an ex: 
cellent students’ muatinal; but the edition revised and 
adopted to Indian rebieiseieat by Professor Birbal 
Sahni has a distinct value of ite own for the students 
of the science in this country. The third edition, 
uiier notice, is fully uptodate and is a stndents* 
tade mecum of the highest utility. It should be widely 
used in India. 

Sir James Fraser's Golden Bough (MacMillan & 
Co, Ltd., London) has long since heen justly regarded 
as a classic on the subjects it deals pines and 
Religion, But it was voluminous and cumbersome—a 
cert-load m one dozen volumes, The aes has, 
therefore, done well in publishing in one handy and 
compact volume an abridgement under the original 
title which is likely to appeal to a much wider circle of 
readers. Students of the subject should be grat=tul 
te the author for providing them in a small compass 
the results of his life-long study and researches. _ 

In his Empire at o Glance, Mr. J. B. Thornhill 
(of 14 Jermyn Street, London, §.W,) presents a bird’s- 
eye-view of the United Kingdom and the British 
Colonies. Curiously he makes no reference to India, 
which is rather surprising. The data it brings t~ 
gether will be fonnd useful for reference: 

The late Mr. C. H. Wratts' The English Citiren: 
His Life and Duty (MacMillan & Co., Ltd., _ Lendon), 
appeared so far back as 1893. Tt has been frequently 
reprinted, tt being the clearest exposition of the snh- 
ject for young readers. We, therefore, welconie ft 
second and thoroughly revised edition, in which the 
Statements of facts have been fully bronght uptodate, 
In its present form, the new and present revised edi- 
tion of the students’ old favourite is likely to hold 
its own against its rivals in the field. . 

A Kipling Anthology (MacMillan & Co., Ltd, 
London) was bound to come and so it has come at 
last. It is confined to the prose writings of Mr. Kipling 
and offers rather short extracts from his many books, 
There is no foreword, preface of introduction, which 
is. a pity. The book should be nsefnl to those who 
would like to have some general notion of Kipling*’s 
prose. 

Four Years in the Underbrush. Adventures af a 
Working Woman in New York by a Novelist of Note 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, New York) roar, $2.50 
ordinary experience. The author walked ont of her 
Cinb into the ‘underbrush of the greatest jungle of 
civilisation’ and for four years, in her own words, 

"T remained in the pnderbrush—the world of the 

unskilled working woman of New York. City. 
During that timie I held 25 different positions 
in almost as many different fields of work. I 








ost directed envelopes for a large mail-order house, 


Was a sales-woman in one of the most adver- 
tised of metropolitan department stores......... 
waitress in one of the hotels in a noted health 
resort, packer im a cracker factory, head 
chambermaid in the home of a millionaire, 
maid of all work in a twoservant family, 
gentlewoman maid of all work in «a philan. 
thropie institution for dependent children, 
assistant in the loan department of a Wall 


The story is told in wonderfully simple language 
foll of avimnpathy and kindliness which is ‘wholly 
refreshing. It is a human document of great personal 
Interest and will well pay study. 

‘The Cambridge University Press deserve the thanks 
of school teachers and students for their admirable 
serie: of handy Volumes in the Modern Language 
Series. The latest odditions are A manual of French 
by H. J. Chaytor (1922, 4s.) and Supplement to A 


Manual of French Composition by R. L. Greme 


‘Ritchie, D, Litt. and James M. Moore, M.A. (1922, 65.). 
The former is meant as a sort of first reader for 
students who have limited time and opportunities, 
The grammar has been reduced to the very essential 
and the selections from French authors chow 
excellent renderings. The vocabulary is very useful, 
The Supplement contains soo select pieces from English 
‘authors for purposes of translation. Great care has 
heen fakett im selection, in order to illustrate 
differences between the English and the French prose 
styles for the nse of teachers. 

Tt bes always been a difficult matter for average 
people who love to keep a dog about them to be able 
to select correctly the right kind of dog. The dog- 
fanciers have onfortunately been a non-literary lot and 
the literature on the subject, though ample is not sifted 
properly for the purposes of the amatenr dog-lo 
In Captaim Frank T. Barton’s How to choose a Dog 
(Jarrolds’ Publishers, London, 1922, 35. 6d.) much 
‘neefnl information is carefully itemised and put in a 
handy form. It will enable the prospective pur- 
chasers to get just the right kind of knowledge needed 

‘The subject of birth control has only recently come 
‘into the limelight. The Vi ictorian. prudery forbade it 
im the West; and the almost medieval social condi- 
tions in India taboo it even in ordinary talk. That 
‘conditions have materially changed end time has 
arrived to analyse the population problem in its full 
aspects will be apparent to all serious students of 
human welfare, despite the anathema of the Church. 
good desl of literature has recently been put on 
he market on sexual relations but unfortunately, as 


ree 


was perhaps inevitable, most of it is trash reading 
aud mordantly erotic. We can not say this of Brenda 
Barwen's Marriage and Birth Control (The Anglo- 
Eastern Publishing Co., Ltd., London, me, Gs. 6d.) 
where this delicate subject is dealt with in an highly 
intelligent and instructive manner. The attitude af 
the author towards the sexual problem is entirely 
praiseworthy and the discussion fell of information 
and good points. The birth-control issue is explained 
and supported by well-reasoned arguments. A brief 
description of known contraceptives is helpfnl We 
commend the book to the attention of social refonmers 
and young persons interested in the intensely human 
aspect of marriage in its relations ta the tace-stock. 

The mission which the late Mr. Tilak led to 
England in the summer of 1915 succeeded in drawing 
the attention of the British radical party to the 
anomalous position of India as a member of the 
sustained by the course of events in India and several 
prominent persons, specially of the Iabour Party, have 
attempted to understand eppreciatively the problem 
as it appears to onprejodiced minds, Mr. Wilfred 
Wellock is a well-known poblicist of the advanced 
school in the ranks of the Labour Party and his little 
book India’s Awakening (The Labour Publishing Co,, 
London, 1922, 15. 6d.) is an attempt to summarise for 
the British readers the ethics of the political struggle 
im India. Mr, Wellock has studied his subject with 
care and supports his case with numerous quotations. 
Ts summing up is interesting—"“that the Indian Home 
Rule Movetnent possesses world-wide significance and 
cannot long be ignored by people of this country 


(Fngland) ond secondly neither violence nor perse- 4 


cUtOM Can extiticnish it—for ite roots are spiritual.” 
We thank Mr. Wellock for his sympathetic study of 
the Indian problemi. 

Gospel of Swadeshi by Prof. D. B. Kalclkar of the 
Sabarmati Ashram (5. Ganesan, Madras, 1922; 4a.) 
elucidating the Gospel according to his views. The 
booklet is a carefnlly argued thesis on =piritual 
economics of India, if such a relational tendency he 
allowed. Swadeshi, according to Prof. Kalelkar, is an 
essentially religions principle and as such enjoins upon 
the citizens certain duties and obligations which he 
owes to himself and to his country, An interesting 
studr. 

Tn times of political upheavals thonghts of few men 
turn towards the spiritualities of the struggle. But 
these few men are of the salt of the earth. They 
become the beacon light and guiding stars for 
succeeding generations, Their example serves to 
impart a correct understanding amongst bewildered 








humanity. Of such men of light Mahstama Gandhi 


is undoubtedly one. His example has been an inspira- 
on to many and it is a pleasure to read Mr. W. W, 
Pearson's Dawn of a New Age (5. Ganesan, Madras, 
ro2z) wherein he hails Gandhi and ‘Tagore as 
harbingers in in India of a new age of universal love. 
Mr, Pearson, in this collection of Essays, summarises 
his views on the constructive programme before India 
in economic and spiritual spheres. A book for the 
tion. 

To the sketches of Mr. Gandhi, Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Co. 
Madras, have appropriately added Sketches of the 
hives of other leading Non-Co-operators like Mr. C. R. 
Das, Pandit Motilal Nehru, the AH Brothers and 
Makim Ajmal Khan which is from the pen of Mr, 
C.F, Andrews. Babn Anrobindo Ghose is not exactly 
 Non-Co-operator bat a sketch of this poet-patriot is 
long overdue. These sketches recount the Hives and 
deings of the persons described and give ample 
extracts from their speeches and writings. Each 
sketch has a fine frontispiece and is priced 4 annas, 

The Truth of Life by Barindra Kumar Ghose (S 
Ganesan, Madras, 1922, Sa.) is a collection of five 
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afticles which Mr. Ghose contributed to The Bengalee 
after his return from the Andamans, Barindra Kumar 
has suffered the greatest suffering in the canse of the 
country and his views on the present political situa. 
tion and general life im India should co: | 
attention. His. effort is directed towards giving an 
intellectual glimpse into the divine revolution of 
thought and life, which end is the only one worth 
fighting for, in his Judgment. 

The House of Ganesh (Madras) deserve to be 
congratulated for their enterprise in making arrange 
tients with foreign publishers for the right ‘to 
publish tsefnl reprints in a cheaper style for the 
cotisumption of Indian readers) The latest addition 
to this series is The making of A Republic by Kevin 
P. O'Shiel (The Talkot Press, Doblin, 1922) which 
tells us of the story of American Freedom, The book 
is not a dry historical composition, as the publishers 
well contend, for the sympathy and kindliness of the 
attthor have breathed a live spirit in his work. We 
seem to live through that age of repression: amd 
iyTanny over sgain and line ourselves with the 
valiant pioneers who staked their all for freedom and 
liberty. Altogether an inspiring treading. 
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THE DISTRUST OF ENGLISHMEN 


By Mr. AtFrep Nunpy. 


It* 


The first article with this heading was written 
when the Unionist Government was still in 
power, with Mr. Llovd George as Prime 
Minister of England. It gaye the reasons why 
Indians distrust Enetishmen, and promised in 
the next to show that the incident of the pro- 
nouncements of the late Prime Minister on the 
status and prerogatives of the Indian Civil 
service and on the mature and fixity of British 
tule in India can serve a good purpose, inasmuch 
as it will clear the air of a good many miscon- 


ceptions for which the Diehards or 
Teachionaries on the one side and the 
revolutionaries on the other side are 


responsible. Since then there has been a 
koliedoscopic transformation of the scene. 
Events and incidents having a vital bearing on 
the constitutional reforms that have recently 
been introduced and on the onward march of 
India towards the promised goal of self-covern- 
ment have followed each other in rapid 
succession. It is honestly Eelieved by a certain 
section of politicians that there has been an 
aggravation of causes tending to provoke 
distrust, and it would be futile to deny that 
there is a considerable amount of truth in this. 
But for all that I am optimistic enough to hold 
the view that the picture is not entirely dark, 
that there has been an advance and not a retreat 
in the gradual progress towards Home Rule 


"Part T appeared in our January, 173 issuc. 


amd that on the whole we have mo reason to 
despair for the future, | 
The struggle for freedom in which India is 
engaged follows the ordinary course of all other 
struggles. There are moments of clation when 


we are sailing in the tide of victory. There 
are periods of depression when the issue 


becomes doubtful by reason of the formidable 
array of the forces of reaction which threaten 
to overwhelm us and to feed our distrust of 
Englishmen. Into the ¥arieuws events and in- 
cidents provocative of this feeling we need only 
take a cursory glance, for we are here concerned 
with the inquiry whether taking them at their 
worst they justly a change of attitude towards 
the British nation and whether India cannot 
secure political salvation by utilising to the 
fullest extent the constitution that has been 
given to her. Our first scrious misadventure was 
the retirement of Mr. Montagu which had 2 
sinister significance, not only to the Moslems, 
in advocating whose cause he was struck down, 
but to the people of India whose political in- 
terests he had championed and who had hoped 
under his cautious and efficient guidance to 
traverse with the assurance of safety a long 
distance in the stormy seas which intervene 
before the destined goal of self-covernment can 

be reached. The remoyal of the staunch and 
experienced master-mariner had a depressing 
cifect on the voyagers which was increased by 
his post being filled by one of whose sympathy 
there was no assurance and whose capacity to 





hold the helm was an unknown quantity. Mr. 
Lloyd George's pronouncement that England 


held India as a trust in perpetuity was propped 
up by Lord Curzon in the course of the 
Montagu controversy stigmatizing the Govern- 
ment of India as a subordinate branch of His 
Majesty's Government. And yet with a flourish 
of trumpets the announcement had been mare 
that from British rule in India the characteristic 
of antocracy had been removed for ever, that 
with the helping hand of England she was to 
shape out her destiny towards the attainment 
of Dominion Home Rule and that the fonnda- 
tion for this had been laid and a part of the 
superstructure had already been erected. 

Tt is no doubt tre as stated by Lord Chelms- 
ford and reiterated by the Duke of Connaught 
that the inauguration of the new constitution 
had once for all removed from the Government 
of India the reproach of autocracy, but recent 
events lend countenance to the view that it 
has been transferred to the Secretary of State 
for India. The Government of India Act 
reserves to him certain powers, and how these 
have been exercised we shall see further on, 
but even the method of dienosing of matters 
referred to him has given room for a good deal 
of irritation which might have been avoided. 
The Antonomy Resolution of the Legislative 
Assembly, the Report of the Military Require- 


aments Committee, the Report of the Racial 
Distinctions Committee, all 


hune fire for a 
considerable period, giving rise to conjectures 
detrimental to His Masjesty’s Government 
generally and the Secretary of State for India 
in particular. And when the despatches relating 
to each did see the lizht of day they were found 
to be unsatisfactory and disappointing. The 
power of superintendence, direction and control 
reserved for the Secretary of State was being 
utilised to the fullest extent, whilst that 
salutary recommendation of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee was being set at naught 
that in all matters in which the Government 
of India agreed with the Legislative Assembly 
the Secretary of State should refrain from in- 
terference and their joint decision should be 
given effect to. Good faith is being pleaded 
in self-defence, which is a plea which has ere 
this heen utilised with reference to acts the most 
arbitrary in their nature. Plausible reasons are 
given for arriving at certain decisions. They 
amay be good reasons, but the impression left on 
the people of India is that Englishmen are 
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unwilling to give up a thing unless they find 


that its retention will be attended with serious 
consequences. And thus it is that suspicion 


Perhaps by far the most controversial question + 


and in respect to which the greatest amount of 
distrust is displayed is that relating to the 
Indianisation of the services. It is a question 
responsible for the sudden stoppage of the re- 
cruitment of Englishmen in the various 
departments, for the remarkable pronounce- 
ments of Mr. Lloyd George, for the O'Donnel 
Circular which brought on the Government of 
India the implied rebuke of the Secretary of 
State and finally for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission dealing with the position 
and prospects of the services. Now as regards 
the pronouncements of Mr. Lloyd George these 
may finally be disposed of by the remark that 
though they may have served the immediate 
purpose of stimulating recruitment yet his 


unhappy speech has been practically condemned 


in all quarters. Mr, Montagu has stigmatised 
it as “mischievous and bristling with in- 
accuracies,”” and he declared that the statement 
that Government cannot interfere with the Civil 
Service or deprive it of its functions to be 
"particularly dangerous." In view of the 


Reforms he thought the late Prime Minister’ 


was talking “nonsense."" As to the Royal 
Commission the peculiar feature about it is that 
no one wants it, not even the Civil Servants for 
whose benefit it is to be bronght into existence, 
for they rightly think they run the risk of their 
position being made worse by raising an animus 
arainst the British services. The delay in 
taking steps for the Inchanisation of the Indian 
Army, the appointment to the Indian Civil 
Service of a number of ex-British officers and 
of 30 British medical men on special terms have 
been condemned as distrust-provoking, while 
the speech of the Viceroy delivered to the 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta in respect 
to the fiscal reforms produced suspicion and 
alarm that he might i igocre the recommendation 
ef the Fiscal Commission. This is a fair 
stimmary of the distrust -provoking incidents. — 

There is a complete unanimity amongst all 
parties in respect to the propriety of the re- 
solution of the Legislative Assembly asking for 
an inquiry leading to the enlargement of the 
powers of the Legislature, and the much 
deferred reply of the Secretary of State for 
India is rightly considered unsatisfactory and 
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disappointing. The first question that arises in 
this connection is whether there is a legal bar to 
Stanting the request of the Assembly. Mr. 
Montagu who bears the reputation, the evil 
reputation in some quarters, as the father of 
the Indian constitution stated in Parliament 
that there was nothing in the Government of 
India Act to preclude a comprehensive inquiry 
within the first statutory period. ‘This opinion 
was shared by Mr. Fisher who performed the 
duties of the Secretary of State in the interval 
between Mr. Montagu’s resignation and the 
appointment of Lord Peel. And this position 
is not controverted in the despatch of the Sec- 
retary of State. Nor is there any reflection to 
be found in it as to the manner in which the 
Legislatures had discharged their novel but 
responsible. duties disqualifying them from 
asking for enlarged powers. Even Mr. Liovd 
George in that memorable speech of his alluded to 
“the able and distinguished Indians who have 
made the reforms a success.’ And Lord 
Reading has not been wanting in his appreciation 
of the tact, moderation and reasonableness of 
the members of the Legislature. The ground 
covered by Lord Peel as against an advance 
before the fixed period of ten years Is certainly 
citious. His main contention is that the 
electorates are not sufficiently educated, That 
was precisely the ground taken up by the 
English reactionaries, and indeed some Anglo- 
Indians also, that the masses were inarticulate 
and the percentage of educated men was so 
smal] that there was no. electorate worth 
speaking about. Any reform aiming at the 
introduction of any kind of parliamentary 
institution was therefore considered premature 
amd meant to satisfy a noisy group of political 
agitators who were the pernicious product of 
the English education that had been imparted 
to them. Even the Reforms Report in dealing 
with the interest in political questions taken by 
the people confines it to that fraction of them 
who are town dwellers, amongst whom the 
presence of political leaders drawn from the 
educated classes has made itself felt. ‘“ On the 
other hand,’’ it is recorded, ‘ is an enotmous 
country population, for the most part poor, 
ignorant, non-politically-minded and unused to 
any system of elections,—immersed indeed in 
the struggle for existence. The rural classes 
are poorly equipped for politics and do not at 
present wish to take part in them."" Probably this 
Was true when it was written, but its accuracy 
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may be questioned if applied to-iay to the 
masses of India, for their placid contentment 
has undoubtedly been disturbed. Their minds 
have been stirred by new ideas and new senti- 
metits, thanks largely to Mr. Gandhi and his 
novel propaganda, If then the country was 
reckoned to be fit in 1919 to be entrusted with 
certain respousibilities and powers much more 
is tt fit now for an extension of these. Hf a 
certam standard of education is held to be tn- 
dispensible or the hand of progress is to be 
Stayed till the masses should become articulate 
in their demand for political rights then it is 
far from likely that these conditions will be 
fulfilied within the next decade or two. So that 
either the status que must be maintained, and 
indeed logically what we have unduly received 
should be taken away, or the education of the 
people and the development of political 
Institutions must proceed pari passu, The 
longer a further advance is denied, the greater 
will be the scope for hostile agitation and for 
the aggravation of embittered feelings. 

Ireland should afford the English tation an 
object lesson. I was present in the House of 
Commons when the Compensation for Disturb- 
ances Bill was being discussed. It proposed 
a compensation for the tenants who were ousted 
by the landlords. The Bill was thrown out. 
Next day on going to the chambers of Messrs: 
O'Donnell and Finnigan, two Irish members of 
Parliament, I expected to see them downcast 
but found them instead in the best of spirits: 
In six months they explained the Irish peonle 
would extort from the English twice as much 
as they had asked for now. And then com- 
menced an organised terrorism of which the 
landlords were the victims; the burning of 
their houses and the mutilation of their cattle. 
Law and authority were set at defiance, Con- 
cessions on a generous scale were niade, but 
not being prompt they failed to produce the 
desired effect, the conciliation of the Irish. 
Such has been the policy of England all along, 
both in Ireland and in India, granting a boon 
a day too late. The sequel we know, the 
Irish have gained their freedom, but it is sad 
to contemplate, it is doing them positive harm, 
instead of good. Internal dissensions are eat- 
ing them up. And who knows, England may 
yet have to stretch her hand to protect them 
from anarchy and from making mincemeat of 
each other. 

The position of India is somewhat analogous. 
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The Trish presumably were not fit to govern 


themselves and came under British domination. 





tae the Indians, and they had to pay a 





imilar penalty. The Irish cry has been that 
English rule with its abeentee landlords im- 
poverished Treland and enriched England. The 


Indian cry is that the exploitation of India and 


the strangling of her industries has drained the 
wealth of the country to the decided advant- 
age of the English. The Irish demanded cer- 
tain alleviative measures to relieve their dis- 
tressed condition. These were systematically 
and persistently refused. Later on there was 
from time to time a series of surrenders, but 
the grace of the gift was lost, for it came too 
late and im the meantime there was an increase 
in the demands that were made and mutual re- 
letions had become more strained and bitter 
feelings. more. accentuated. India kas gone 
through a similar experience, She started with 
very modest demands. These were Houted and 
the persons who had the temerity to make them 
were stigmatised as self-interested agitators and 
rebels, the natural consequence being that bitter 
feclings were engendered. During the last 35 
years England has given India much, but 
always too late. The gift neither satisfied the 
people nor could prevent the bitterness of feel- 
ing gaining fresh strength, for neither side would 
helieve in the integrity and the good will of 
the other. Hut perhaps in no other country 
has the extraordinary spectacle been witnessed 
of a man being one fair day transported for 
life as a rebel and his property confiscated and 
within a couple of ‘years being appointed a 
Minister with a responsible share in the pov- 
ernment of his province. And the curious part 
of it is that his political ideas have undergone 
no change. His estimation now of the English 
and of their rule is precisely what it was before. 
The [rish would be satished with nothing less 
than Home Rule. Gladstone would have given 
it and would possibly have won over Ireland, 


‘but the English nation refused to grant the 


boon. They thought better of it afterwards 
when they found that power was slipping out 
of their hands, and have given Home Rule and 
something more besides, but on appreciable 


‘gection of the Irish declare now that nothing 


less than independence will satisfy them. In 
India also the ever increasing demands cule 
mitiated in «a resolution to which all com- 
munities subscribed to secure seli-government 
at a date as early as possible, The idea was at 
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first scouted by the English Government but at 
last the logic of events forced the conyiction 
that it would be better to concede even this 
demand, nominally at least as is being contend- 
vd by some while others admit that a fair start 
has been made, but that in the interests of the 
country and for the sake of good government 
enhanced powers and responsibilities should be 
conferred on the representatives of the people. 
In the matter of the Autonomy Resolution the 
extremists on both sides are labouring under a 
strange misconception. The reactionaries in 
England believe that their tactics have succeed- 
ed in choking np any advance in constitutional 
reform, but past experience should convince 
them that sooner or later a surrender is inevit- 
able and the later it is the larger will be the 
measure of advance: On the other hand there 
can be no question that the extremists in India 
by their eccentricities are arresting the hand of 
progress. 

The analogy between Ireland and India doés. 
not end here. The reason was identical that 
prompted England to flout for a period the de- 
mands made by either the Irish or by Indians, 
which were presumably reasonable as they were 
conceded later on. It was the conviction that 
those making these demands were so disunited 
as to exclude any common action on their part. 
Ulster had mo sympathy for the demands of 
those in the South of Ireland, who again were 
split up into various parties. The case of India 
is more deplorable. Hindu-Moslem antagonism 
is reflected by differences of sorts among the 
minor communities. Joint action on their part 
for all purposes is next to hopeless. And yet 
they have had a splendid illustration of the 
effect of united action. Constitutional reform 
in India was brought within the range of practi- 
cal politics by the combination of the Hindus 
and Mahomedans, moderates and extremists, in 
enunciating at Lucknow in 1917 programme of 
Home Rule on which future agitation was to 
be centred. Here expediency came into play 
and dictated surrender on the part of the British 
Government as the lesser of two evils, for the 
other alternative would have driven the people 
into active antagonism, which was lisble to 
degenerate into and show of physical force: 
Some there are who would like to follow Ire- 
land’s example in this respect, hoping for equal 
success in the liberation of the country from 
fereign tole. Im the first place the final issue 
was never doubtful in respect to the use of force 


by either Ireland or India. England with ail 
the military resources at her command could 
‘easily have crushed either of these nations if 
they had ventured to try conclusions with her. 
But Ireland had the advantage of having moré 
or less the sympathy of America and apart from 
that a certain section of the Irish entertained 
stich a bitter hatred towards the English that 
reconciliation seemed impossible. India has the 
sympathy of no other country nor can Indians 
entertam a similar hatred, for England sived 
India from internecine quarrels and from being 
a prey to foreign invaders, and even now het 
presence in this country is indispensable, 

The moral is obvious. Though Ireland has 
gained its desire the absence of unity has 
thrown it Into anarchy, and such would be the 
fate of India if left to its own resources. There 
are some individuals who talk glibly of pre- 
ferring anarchy te the British connection, but 
their number is limited and they need both a 
mental and @ moral cure, “Out of chaos 
comes order’ connotes a disease which it is 
difficult to diagnose. On the other hand if we 
were to put our house in order and compose our 
communal and sectional differences and if we 
were to put forward our claims with a united 
voice it is more than probable that what moral 
force and physical force cannot achicve we may 
obtain by the inscrutable working of the prin- 
ciple of expediency. England also should pro- 
fit by past experience. It has had some strik- 
ing lessons of the effect of putting off tll to- 
motrow what can be done to-day. Having re- 
gard to the dictates of justice and expediency 
the Secretary of State’s reply to the Legislative 
Assembly's request for an inquiry leading to an 
enhancement of its powers and responsibilities 
should not have been of the nature of an abrupt 
refusal. It has not only provoked distrust but 
an excellent opportunity has been lost crit- 
ting the ¢cround beneath the feet of the extre- 
mists, who are jubilant at the rebuff the mode- 
rites have recieved. Even the appearance 
should be avoided that advantage is being taken 
of the fact that the people are disunited and 
hence no fear need be entertained of their prov- 
ing dangerous. And as to that there is nothing 
to prevent their uniting against Government as 
they did in ror7 for the common purpose of 
insisting on the grant of something which they 
believe they are entitled to. The holding of an 
inquiry would not necessarily have meant the 
granting of the privileges asked for, because it 
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would have been open to the Government to 
demonstiate that the Legislature are not equal 
to undertaking any further responsibilities. As 
it is the matter will not be allowed to drop, 
for there is an unanimity of opinion in respect 
to securing full provincial autonomy and the 
introduction of responsibility in the Central 
Government in all departments, except Military, 
Foreign and Political, at an as early a date as 
possible. Lord Peel will be taken at his word 
that there is much seépe for expansion within 
the constitution and that the Legislature should 
utilise it. 

The pronouncement of Mr. Lloyd George in 
respect to the Indian Civil Service no doubt 
provoked a certain amount of natural indigna- 
tion. But never have the utteraitces of a Prime 
Minister received such secant support from the 
press and the public, excepting the blessed 
fraternity of Dic-hards, who thrive on the mis- 
ciuef they can create. As a matter of fact it is 
they who supplied the brief to a busy and hard- 
worked man, who with the best of intentions 
was unable to ‘verify facts and figures. But 
after all the immediate object in view was to 
stimulate British recruitment of the Indian 
services which was languishing owing to the 
inisrepresentations of the reactionaries in Eng- 
land. Was this an unpardonable offence? Not 
so, unless we desire an immediate cessation of 
the British conmection. If the Premier's speech. 
was distrnst-proyoking, it was also thought- 
proveking. Can we do without the English 
element in the Civi] Service? Not so long as 
our internal dissensions aré maintained at their 
present strength and not till we learn toleration 
and cultivate a desire to live and Jet live. So 
long as Mahomedans assert and act on the prin- 
ciple ‘* Moslems first and Indians afterwards " 
they render no help in welding the various 
communities of India into a united nation. In 
face of the atixiety for the extension of com- 
tmunal claims in every direction, from the public 
bodies on to the public services, what prospect 
is there of mutual good will being brought itito 
action apart from public embraces and fraternal 
preetings which are cnough to stamp us asa 
nation of hypocrites? The Enelish clement in 
the Civil Service must be retained if for no 
other Teason to compose our differences and 
indeed to prevent our rushing at each other's 
throats, which will be the most prominent 
characteristic of the Swaraj some of us desire 
to attain. But at the same time the position of 
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the permanent services in India must be ap- 
. ated to that of the permanent services 
in England and the Colonies. 
As to the Royal Commission to go into the 
question of the position and prospects of the 
services, its appointment has no doubt created 
a certain amount of alarm and suspicion. Tt is 
feared the pay, allowances and pension of the 
English members of the Civil Service will be 
enhanced. And why not pray? The labourer 
is all the world over paid according to his de- 
ike When we are ready to get at each other's 
throats or to filch each other’s pockets, literally 
or metaphorically, for the assertion of com- 
munal claims has a peculiar significance, the 
Englishman intervenes and says, ‘‘ now my good 
fellows, don’t make asses of yourselves."" He 
must be paid for this service according to his 
demands, We must cither do this or adopt the 
other alternative not to make asses of ourselves. 
But we evidently glory in possessing the per- 
‘Hinacity of this animal, for Hi aie taunts have 
no effect.on us, We chuckle over a paltry bene- 
ft one community has obtained by trying to 
overreach others. Now the Roval Commission 
will be helpful to ns in several ways. We have 
asked for the Indianisation of the services, and 
the Government stands committed to give effect 
to this request, but at its sweet will it appoints 
to the Civil Service a batch of retired British 
officers or engages a number of British Medical 
men on special terms for a special period, An 
excellent opportunity is afforded to us to fix 
once for all the meaning of the term Indianisa- 
tion of the services and to obtain a precise idea 
on what lines it is to proceed and how soon it 
is to be completed. This does not mean the 
complete elimination of Englishmen. They have 
yet for some time to come to minister to the 
‘people of India as they have done before with 
the Proviso that they tinderstand that their 
services have been transferred from the British 
Government to the Government of India as hy 
law established. They should be treated as 
honoured experts with pay, allowances and 
pension on a different scale to Indians ocewpy- 
ing the same positions. The time has come 
when in the interests of the country and having 
regard to the seriousness of the financial sitna- 
tion the Legislatures must fix the salaries of 
Indian public servants, commensurate to their 
‘abilities no doubt but with due regard to the 
pacity of their own country to meet the out- 
Seg dint de $6 ibe liscarred on thems. Then alone 
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will it be possible to fix the number of English 
experts, who as generals in the army must be 
far and far between. The Royal Commission 
has a pectiliar significance from another point 
of view. It has been brought into existence to 
consider a certain position that has arisen owing 
to the operations of the new constitution. Car- 
Tied to its logical conclusion there is no reason 
why other situations that have arisen from the 
operations of the same constitution should not 
form the subject of an inquiry, And _ indeed 
the exercise of a little tact and acumen a good 
deal may be squeezed into the four corners of 
the Royal Commission, the announcement of 
whose birth has just been made. 

The other day a remark was made in the 
Council of State that the Secretary of State had 
negatived many of the recommendations of the 
Government of India. This was not controvert- 
ed and could not be, for amongst other reforms 
foreshadowed by Sir Te; Bahadur Sapru, who 
having just left the Government of India speaks 
with an inner knowledge of its working, not 
the least important was the relaxation of the 
powers of the Secretary of State of superinten- 
dence, direction and control. In defence of this 
the theory of responsibility to Parliament is run 
to death. When anything is done by the Secre- 
tary of State in the imterests of India as in the 
case of the Reforms the complaint is made that 
Parliament has been over-reached and dust has 
been thrown in tts eyes, and when any action 
is taken adverse to the people the theory of 
responsibility is trotted out, whereas in both 
cases the English Legislatures knew little and 
cared still less about Indian affairs. So that. in 
reality the Secretary of State occupies a posi- 
tion that is autocratic, and as such can interfere 
with the Government of India as it pleases him. 
The most effective remedy for this will be found 
in the Indian Legislatures asserting themselves 
strongly i respect to matters in which they 
have come to a decision after due care and deli- 
beration. The Reform Scheme recognised in a 
general way that it will be impossible for Parlia- 
ment to retain control of matters which it has 
deliberately delegated to representative bodies in 
India. And as the Secretary of State derives 
his authority from Parliament it is possible to 
put a restraint on his actions without going out- 
side the corners of the Government of India 
Act and no change of the constitution is called 
for, At the Delhi Conference of political leaders 
there seemed to be a fair amount of unanimity 
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that mstead of drafting a new constitution, as 
appears to have been originally Mrs. Besant’s 


idea, the possibilities of the Government of 
India Act should be exhausted. In the natural 
course of events greater weight will be attached 
to the deliberations and decisions of the Legtis- 
Jatures which if supported by the Government 
of India will constitute a check to any autocratic 
action on the part of the Secretary of State. 
Looking at recent events it would appear a 
somewhat exaggerated view is taken of the 
arbitrary action on the part of Lord Peel. Take 
the recommendations of the Racial Distinctions 
Committee as a case in point. These were on 
the whole accepted with only two modifications. 
The one related to the status of the Colonials. 
The Committee was right in denying them the 
privilege of European British subjects having 
regard to their general attitude towards Indians, 
but a conciliatory policy is more likely to help 
us in the achievement of our object which is 
the amelioration of the condition of Indian 
settlers than an affront which would put up the 
back of the Colonials. And as to the special 
privilege allowed to Enetish soldiers, subject to 
certain saferuards, the Legislative Assembly 
acted wisely in accepting the modification in- 
troduced by the Secretary of State, But the 
main object that of removing invidious distinc- 
tions was achieved by the Racial Distinctions 
Bill and this had received the sanction of His 
Majesty's Government. The credit for this 
much called for reform must be given to Lord 
Reading, who by his sympathetic speech at the 
Chelmsford Club in Simla on the subject of 
racial equality encouraged the Legislature to 
take up a matter which for many years past has 
aroused considerable bitterness of feeling. The 
appointment of the Royal Commission i spite 
of the adverse criticism directed against it has 
also its bight side, though from the reticence 
of Sir Maleolm Hailey the inference may rightly 
be drawn that tt has come into existence over 
the heads of the Government of India. It will 
clear the artificial atmosphere which has operat- 
ed to stifle the recruitment of British youths to 
the Indian services. This was urgently called 
for, An opportunity will be afforded to arrive 
ata clear understanding as to the pace at wh'ch 
the Indianisation of the services is to proceed. 
It will play into the hands of Indian politicians 
who will utilise it to solve questions of constitu- 
tional advance, from which it is inseparable. It 
will also be an object lesson to the functionary 
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dealing with Indian affairs at Whitchall that 
his somewhat arbitrary act has been repudiated 
by even the non-official European members of 
the Indian Legislature. He will of course be 
In no. way affected by what amounts to a vote 
of censure passed on him, but its moral effect 
cannot be wiped out and no Government can 
afford to ignore the fact that the people whom 
it governs disapprove of its conduct. A 
blunder has no doubt been committed by the 
Secretary of State which may recoil on those he 
is interested in, on himself and on the Govern- 
ment he represents by accentuating the distrust 
against cach one of them. It bodes ill for the 
preservation of the Tense of tranquility which 
Mr. Bonar Law claims ts a striking characteris- 
tic of his Government. But fortunately forces 
are at work to counteract this effect, 

If we look at the eredit and dehit account of 
our progress towards self-government we have 
no reason whatever to be disheartened, nor any 
reason to be apprehensive of the future. The 
reactionary party m England is more than 
counterbalanced by the Labour party who 
muster so strong that they are recognised as 
the official opposition in the House of Commons: 
They are pledged to immediate Home Rule for 
India, as Col. Wedgewood’s speeches in this 
country and in Parliament too have made suffi- 
cently clear. As to the Liberal party it stands 
committed, Mr. Lloyd George included,. to Mr. 
Montagu’s Reform Scheme, in respect to which 
his latest utterance is that ‘' the Government 
ef India would be Indian, made by Indians and 
suited to India.'’ If these two parties coalesce 
or at least adopt a common hne of action as 
regards India the prospect of Great Britain's 
pledge to India being redeemed at an early date 
will be bright indeed. In India itself we find 
Lord Willingdon an ardent advocate of provin- 
cial autonomy, and there is perfect harmony 
between him and his ministers in Madras. 
Neither Lord Lytton nor Sir George Lloyd can 
be said to be unsympathetic to Indian aspira- 
tions and at any rate will not oppose a reason- 
able expansion of the powers of the Legislatures. 
As to the Government of India it is between 
two mull-stones in the Legislative Assembly on 
the one hand and the Secretary of State on 
the other hand. Lord Reading has given us 
sufficient evidence of his anxiety to govern 
wisely and well and to help the people in the 
discharge of their new responsibilities. And 
his European colleagues seem to be more and 


more kindly disposed to India’s desire to govern 
itself. In his closing speech on the Racial 
Distinctions Bill Sir Malcolm Hailley affirmed 
that ‘on the one hand Indians realised that 
they must take Europeans with them 
and on the other that Europeans were pre- 
pared to show good will and take real interest 
in India’s development."" How the reactionaries 
in England will grean over a speech like this, 
which is destroying their stock in trade int 
England! ‘The degenerate officials of to-day 
with non-official Europeans co-operating with 
them are parting with the birth right of English- 
men. The privilege of holding arms without 
license has been done away with. Racial dis- 
tinction in criminal trials has been abolished, 
and violent hands have been laid on the pro- 
ducts of Lancashire. Sir Basil Blackett the 
new Finance Minister inaugurate! his entry 
into the Legislative Assembly by the announce- 
ment that he accepted whole-heartedly India's 
Tight to decide her fiscal policy and that he 
would stand by it. And as India wants protec- 
‘tion, the Government of India, presumably with 
the sanction of the Secretary of State, have 
agreed that the fiscal policy of India will be 

ased on protection. And a fatal blow has been 
inflicted on the old theory that India was won 
by the sword and must be kept by the sword. 
‘The sword is now being transferred to the 
Indians. A Military College has been opened 
at Dun to train Indians as officers, and 
it has just been announced that eight regiments 
are to be officered entirely by Indians. 

A most encouraging feature of the present 








day political situation is the sympathetic 
attitude of non-official Europeans towards 


Indian -aspirations. Up till recently they had 
held completely aloof from domestic politics 
with the result that they had very often from 
sheer ignorance been unable to understand the 
Indian view point. But since the introduction 
of the Reforms they have contributed their share 
to make them a success. They resented the intet- 
ference of the Die-hards in England which led 
the latter to send the famous telegram, “* mind 
your own business.’ Their relations with the 
Indian members of the Legislature have been 
most cordial, and Sir ‘Tej Bahadur Sapra testi- 
fies to the fact of Englishmen and Indians 
joining hands together to put pressure on what 
they considered an unyielding and unreasonable 
Government. They have thrown in the weight 


* _ of their influence in favour of retrenchment. 





They have entered their protest against the 
exorbitant military expenditure. In last year's 
budget debate they helped in the reduction of 
the estimates by nine crores of rupees. In 
respect of the appointment of the royal Com- 


mission Mr, Spence and Sir Montagu 
Webb both joined in supporting in 


the Legislative Assembly the motion for the 
adjournment of the House, and Sir Campbell 
Rhodes gave a general support to the Racial 
Distinctions Bill as an equitable compromise. 
The European members of the Fiscal Co is- 
sion consented to the declaration of 
nolicy of India to be one of protection. The 
European Association has announced as its 






policy the fostering of a relationship of cordiality’ ’ 


and co-operation with those Indians who «are 
working constructively for the good of India, 
and that in respect of the burning questions of 
the day it stands for the orderly development 
of the Reform Scheme. 

‘he only fly in the ointment is the Anglo- 
Indian. He bemoans that Indians are progress- 
ing in the acquirement of self-government andl 
are enforcing their demands for the Indianisation 
of the services. But all the same he hopes that he 
will be allowed to share in any plums that may 
be poing. ‘The ludicrous part of it is that the 
question of qualification is conspicuous by its 
absence. Europeans take a pride in their know- 
ledge of the vernaculars, but will an Anglo- 
Indian be guilty of such an enormity? God 
forbid. He would at once stamp himself as 
having Indian blood in his veins. But what 
about his tell-tale skin? That is a detatl that 
is ignored in the hope that most people are 
cclour blind. Cal. Crawford on his appomt- 
ment as Secretary of the European Association 
toured all over the country and urged Euro- 
peans to take an active interest in politics and 
to be sympathetic with the legitimate aspira- 
tions of Indians. For this he incurred the 
wrath of Anglo-Indians who accused him of 
aiming at the annihilation of Britishers and the 
descendants of the British. But here again it 
is gratifving to notice the change in the angle 
of vision with which a good many Anglo-Indians 
new look at political affairs. Col. Gidney ad- 
dressing the Bombay Provincial Branch of the 
Anglo-Indian Association advocated unity and 
the adaptation to the changed conditions, and 
exhorted the community ‘‘ to associate them- 
selves more and more with moderate Indians 
who were working for the attainment of self- 
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government for India and not to keep them- 
selves aloof or show antagonism to the political 
progress of India. They could not any more 
look upon Englishmen as their prop and they 
had to get on amicably with other larger com- 
munities." I have heard similar sentiments 
expressed by other Anglo-Indians. 

My task is done. Englishmen have given 
much cause for distrust, but on the whole the 
future outlook is reassuring. In the new order 


of things there is every reason to hope that 
they will co-operate with the people of the 
country in securing India’s political salvation. 
And we would do well to moderate our pre- 
judice against them, for their presence for some 
time to come is necessary for the political and 
material prosperity of India. It is to the in- 
terest of both parties that mutual confidence 
should be restored. 
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By ‘AN ONLOOKER”’. 


The report of Mr, Sastri’s tour in the 
dominions of Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada is a document of first-rate mmportance. 
Its value as a contribution to the scanty and not 
always well-informed literature om the subject of 
Indians overseas is out of all proportion to its 
modest size, Those who expected wonders from 
the deputation will doubtless feel disappointed. 
Those whose only occupation in life is to mini- 
mise the value of the most substantial achivement 
on grounds of political difference or personal 
antipathy to the individual to whom the achieve- 
ment is due will derive the customary satisfaction 
from. a violent vilification of the man and his 
work. It is doubtful, however, whether any 
reasonable section of opinion in this country or 
outside will fail to appreciate the results obtained 
by Mr. Sastri as a signal contribution to the 
adjustment of a problem of great significance to 
India and the Empire. In the words of Mr. 
Lloyd George the British Empire is an associa- 
tion of autonomous peoples. The phrase hardly 
represents more than an ideal at present at least 
so far as India is concerned. But if her equality 
in the association with the other partners is to 
become an accomplished fact, the disabilities 
tinder which her sons who have become lawfully 
domiciled in the self-governing and other terri- 
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tories tinder the British fag now labour must be 

removed without the elimination of the disparity 

of status to which Indians resident in some parts 
2 


of the Empire are subject. Equality ts a mere 
fiction, The Imperial Conference which met in 
London in the summer cf roar recognised the 
incongruity of the present situation. It 
accepted the principle of equality of status 
as. the ideal to be wsimed at—the only 
dissentient member being the Union of South 
Africa. Mr. Sastri visited the assenting domt- 
nions to endeavour to get the resolution of ro21 
translated into legislation. The only reasonable 
criterion of his achievement is the extent % 
which this end has been brought nearer realisa- 
tion, ‘The alchemy of eloqtence and the intrinsic 
justice of a cause can not uproot prejudice in a 
day. Change of opinion is a protracted process. 
Acceleration of the machinery of democratic 
government is a slow affair. Miracles have no 
place in the ordering of human affairs. Results 
of negotiations over which national psychology 
must exercise a decisive influence are not 
susceptible of arithmetical computation. It is 
in the light of these considerations that we must 
pronounce the mission to have been a conspiciots 

In Australia and Canada, Indians are 
subject to political disabilities. Two States at 
the Commonwealth, viz., Western Australia and 
Queensland do not admit them to the franchise. 
As a consequence the federal franchise is also 
withheld from those Indians who are resident +n 
these States. Mr. Sastri conferred with the 





thorities concerned on this question and from 
the Sarmienost of Western Australia and the 
nwealth, be seems to have received 
favourable replies. ‘The attitude of Queensland 
does not appear to have been so satisfactory but 
it 1s doubtful whether the Government of that 
State can long continue to occupy a position of 
unenviable isolation after the two other Govern- 
Ments have conferred the right to vote on the 
Indian community, The federal Government of 
Canada has actually promised to refer the 
question to the parliamentary franchise com- 
mittee; the cabinet of British Columbia was 
less definite in its reply, but equally sincere ™ 
its desire to do justice, More unportant than 
the pledges and promises of Governments is 
public opinion. Over this most important factor 
Mr. Sastri’s advocacy seems to have exercised 
considerable influence. It is from the oricnta- 
tion the attitude of the public towards the 
tights of Indians that one might reasonably 
expect the happiest results. Nobody can forctell 
with acctracy how long it will take the converts 
to make their influence felt. We mustn't forget 
that local issues loom large in the eves of every 
electorate: and both in Canada and Australia 
there has been much to engage the attention of 
the respective Governments which had to take 
precedence over the Indian question owing to 
censidcrations of political expediency. But the 
mere fact that the imperial aspect of the Indian 
problem has been brought clearly before every 
important political party is a distinct gam. Mr. 
‘Sastri has sown the seed, It is the duty of the 
Indian people no less than that of the Indian 
Government to see that it germinates and grows 
to fruition, The first deputation must not be 
‘the last. Mr. Sastri rightly dwells on the need 
for more frequent intercourse between India and 
the dominions. We should like to see an un- 
official deputation from India visiting Canada, 
New Zealand and Australia, The task of political 
education which Mr. Sastri began must be con- 
tinued by others. From pertenacity of entleavour 
we may expect a great deal, without it we can 
achieve little. 

The economic picture drawn by Mr. Sastri, 
ds on the whole, pleasant to contemplate. 
Indians in these dominions appear to be far 
‘removed from the poverty which is the lot of 
‘the majority in crown colonies like Ceylon, 
“Malaya or Fiji. They are in a position of com- 
parative affluence even though they are 
‘restricted in the choice of a vocation as in 
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Queensland, We hope that the Government ol 
this State will completely remove the disabilities 
which circumseribe the sphere of activity of 
our {ellow-countrymen who reside within its 
jurisdiction. No argument based on economic 
rivalry can justify the contintiance of distinctions 
which are invidious in character, and iniquitous 
in their effects. In the case of the Indian, the 
rivalry is hardly effective for his numbers are 
too small. If the authorities find it difficult to 
act without precedent the promise of the Com- 
mouwealth Government to admit Indians to the 
benefit of the Invalid and Old Age Pensions Act 
should hearten them to move. Exclusion from 
the privileges of this beneficent measure is the 
only economic disability which the federal law 
tmposes on the Indian. If that law is amended 
in the interests of * imperial solidarity ° the con- 
tinuance of other restrictions on the provincial 
sphere will become a danger and an anomaly. 

Mr, Sastri has made a suggestion that a Pro- 
tector of Indian subjects should be appointed for 
the South Pacific, We emphatically endorse this 
proposal. As the report points out nothing can 
be more humiliating for India than to leave her 
sons overseas unprotected. Every petty State 
has its Consuls. We can hardly expect corres- 
pondence to do service for a prompt human 
agency working on the spot. There are between 
two and three thousand Indians in Australia and 
New Zealand. There are nearly 60,000 in Fiji. 
The care of 63,000 Indians living in a homo- 
geneous geographical group of territories is a 
moral duty which we cannot shirk consistently 
with our self-respect. The lachrymose but 
somewhat empty sympathy which has been ex- 
pended on the sufferings of Indians in the 
Colonies in the past imght suitably take a more 
practical and effective form. We hope that no 
cunsiderations of economy will defer the Govy- 
ernment of India from aceepting Mr, Sastri's 
siiegestion. 

It is in its relation to the general problem 
of Indians in other parts of the Empire that the 
appearance of the report provides a stitahle 
opportunity for comment. ‘Two other deputations 
were sent by the Government of India last year; 
one to Guiana and the other to Fiji whose 
investigations and recommendations have not yet 
been made public. The position in Kenya is a 
source of grave anxicty to the Government and 
people of India. The direct negotiations which 
we presume have been in progress between the 
Government of the Union of South Africa and 
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the Indian Government regarding the position 
of Indians in that country do not appear to 
have advanced the problem a stage nearer to- 
wards solution. The list is impressive 1s 
evidence of the variety, the complexity and the 
number of questions caiting settlement. It 
cannot fail to emphasise the need for a thorough 
and dispassionate survey of the sitnation as an 
essential prelude to the formulation of a plan 
of campaign. We shall attempt in the follow- 
ing paragraphs to deal as concisely and clearly 
with the subject as the space at our disposal will 
permit. 

The first point to bear in mind is that 
different methods have to be followed in dealing 
with the Indian question in the self-governing 
dominions and the Colonies. The autonomous 
parts of the Empire are in no way subordinate 
to Whitehall or Westminster. The only support 
that the Government of Great Britain can lend 
tis is its moral support. Its value must depend 
on the strength of the imperial sentiment in the 
dominion whose action is to be invoked. We 
must not minimise the weight or importance >f 
the intervention of the imperial authorities. But 
it ig evident that in dealing with a democratic 
Government jealous of its autonomy, a direct 
appeal is likely to be much more effective than 
indirect presstre. Particularly is this the case 
beeanse of the nature of the Indian problem. 
Indian disabilities are largely the outcome of 
prejudice, racial or economic. They owe their 
tendency to become permanent to the prevalent 
ignorance in the dominions of Indian history anil 
civilisation, Neither can be effectively corroborat- 
ed by despatches. Mr. Sastri’s visit to Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand has clearly 
demonstrated the superiority of treating direct 
over the antiquated and dilatory procedure of 
‘mere correspondence. Our first endeavour, 
therefore, should be to secure the right of direct 
negotiation. 

The second consideration which Wwe are 
apt to overlook is that certain preliminary under- 
. Standings already exist between India and the 
dominions. There is the reciprocity resolution 
of 1918 which gives each ' community the nght 
Lo regulate the composition of ts own 

population.* This arrangement gives India 
the rizht to exclude the nationals of a dominion : 
but it also imposes on India the obligation of 
respecting the immigration laws of the 
dominions. It is no longer possible, therefore, 
to argue that imperial citizenship—a term which 
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has no legal significs Tce —c 9! i 

right of free migration and scitlendent within the 
Empire, The talk of repudiating the arrange- 
ment of 1918 is mischievous—for repudiation will 
not automatically create the right of the free 
entry; and will discredit India’s fair name, be- 
sides giving anti-Indian sectioris in each 
community an occasion for harassing our 
nationals domiciled in their midst. Whether we 
should at once adopt a policy of retaliation is a 
matter which deserves very careful consideration, 
It can only be justified as a last resort, for 
against a handful of colonials who might be thus 
affected, thousands of Indians will suffer. 


The next most important understanding 
is the equality resolution of rozt. South Africa 
did mot accept the resolution because in Natal 
the Indian population exceeds the European, 
and in the Transval Dutch traditions and laws 
preclude the possibility of equal treatment of 
white and non-white races. Laying aside the 
question of South Africa for the moment, we 
must consider the bearing of this resolution of 
the position of Indians (a) in other domimions 
and (b) in the Crown colonies and protectorates. 
Mr. Sastri’s embassy was specially intended to 
secure a ttanslation of the ideal of political 
equality into fact in the dominions. Public 
opinion has partially been prepared for this. 
Covernments have agreed to do their best. All 
that remains is to repeat the effort. 

The application of the principle to the 
Crown Colonies stands on a different footing. 
These territories do not enjoy responsible Gov- 
ernment. Their civilisation has not assumed an 
exclusively ‘ white’ character. The majority of 
them have large open spaces, awaiting colonisa- 
tion. Their resources need capital and labour to 
develop. ‘They are a heritage of the Empire to 
which every class of His Majesty's subjects. 
should have free access and in whose advance- 
ment every enterprising commttnity of the 
Empire should have the opportunity to share. 
Within these areas there should be no distinc- 
tions of the race, no restriction of opportunity. 

In other words the principle of equality should 
oe applied to Indians without qualification or 
equivocation,. That is the acid test of Empire, 
on this point there must be no faltering. 

We are naturally reluctant to indulge in 
remarks which might jeopardise a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty in Kenya. It is in that 
colony that the application of the principle of 
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ity. Wecan only say that any whittling 
‘Sinn of the principle in deference to threats of 
violence will be an encouragement to the 
apostles of force elsewhere, and a severe blow to 
Pritish prestige. We have no doubt that if the 
authorities in England had grappled with the 
problem boldly and promptly, a settlement would 
have bee. reached long ago. Delay has nearly 
destroved the chances of an equitable and satis- 
factory adjustment. The Government of India 
have worked mnfully for the Indian cause, 
But our men in Kenya need guidance. 
Government cannot provide that guidance 
directly. Will the Indian public send a deputa- 
tion for the purpose to East Africa? ere is 
scope for a practical manifestation of sympathy 
which otherwise explodes i in angry but fruitless 
protests, But Eenva is a watning—whatever the 
outcome of the present crisis! Everywhere, 
whether in Rhodesia or far-off Fiji the white 
settlers seem reluctant to admit the Indian to 
political equality, when the demand for such 
‘equality becomes insistent, the reluctance alters 
toe active opposition and threats of violence are 
frequently indulged. In South Africa, and to 4 
lesser extent, in East Africa we see what are the 
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results of a policy of drift. Fortunately the new 
Indian Emigration Act enables as to restrict 
emigration to lands where a satisfactory future 
is not assured for our nationals. It is only by 
treating the problem of emigration as an organic 
whole that we shall be able to secure to Indians 
abroad a position of political dignity and 
economic freedom. The sparsely populated parts 
of the Empire need men. It is for us to lay 
down the conditions on which we shall supply 
the population that they so urgently need. We 
have the power and the opportunity. Shall we 
have the skill and the foresight to use them? 
One thing is certain. The problem will not be 
solved by dealing with the different colonies 
piecemeal. It is but natural that the Colonial 
office should endeavour to drive as hard a bargain 
as possible, Its primary duty is to further the 
rabensabs of the most powerful community 1 
each colony. But it is in treating direct with o 
agency like that our main advantage lies. lf 
we made it clear that without a general 
guarantce of fair and just treatment in all terri- 
tories subject to its jurisdiction no Indian 
migration for purposes of labour will be allowed 
to the colonies, and firmly adhere to the decision 
there should be no doubt as to the result, 


HINDUSTANEES ON THE PACIFIC COAST*. 


By Mr. Rayaxnt Kanta Das. 


The most important ports at which the 
‘Hindustanees made their first landings were 
San Francisco and Vancouver. From these two 
centres they gradually spread over towards the 
south, east and north, reaching different parts 
of the Pacific Coast in the course of time. 

‘According to the report of the census of rgro, 
the whole of the Hindustani population which 
/ arrived in the United States were distributed as 


~ SPyom the report Dr, Das made to the De 
“of Lahoer of ihe United States Government, 
he was iets ema a special agent for the atady of the 
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follows -—— 

California 2,742 
Washington T,4t4 
Oregon 208 
New Jersey 131 
Missouri img 
Rest mk 
Total m the U. S&S. 5,424 
Hawaii 362 

Total 5,700 
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From the above table it is seen that next lo 
British Columbia where 5,179 Hindustunces 
arrived in the four years from 1905 to 1909, 
California had the next largest number of 
Hindustani immigrants, 2,742 in all, Washington 
stood next with 1,474. A few of these arrived 
at Seattle but most of them came from British 
Columbia, In Oregon, most of the Hindustanees 
were located in lumber camps. The majority of 
the 492 Hindustanees in the State of New York 
were congregated in the city of New York where 
they arrived mostly as sailors. Some few, how- 
ever, came for the purpose of trade. ‘This is true 
also of New Jersey and Missouri where the 
Hindustani population numbers 131 amd 119 
respectively. 

There has been a good deal of change in the 
distribution of the Hindustani population in the 
United States in recent vears, most of them 
being now located in the following centres: 


1. THe Saw Joagury VALLEY. 


About 75 miles south of San Francisco lies 
the great valley of the San J oaquin comprising 
some of the richest counties of California. The 
soil is generally sandy loam to light sand and 
contains all the mineral elements of plant food. 
Tn the delta near Stockton, the soil is especially 
rich in humus, in some places to a depth of ten 
or twelve feet. The annual rainfall for the 
whole valley amounts to ten inches with a dry 
period from May to September. The tempera- 
ture rises as high as 82 degrees F. in the 
summer and falls as low as 47 degrees in the 
winter. Grapes, peaches, apricots, almonds, 
olives, figs, oranges, beans, peas, potatoes, corn 
and sugar beets are among the products of the 
valley. 

Besides its agricultural wealth the valley it- 
self is charming and picturesque. Blue, clear 
skies with specks of white clouds floating lazily 
above, the half-clad and misty hill sides on the 
distant horizon, the mever-ending vineyards 
interspersed here and there with orchards, the 
tall and lusty eucalyptus towering over the 
groves and cottages are fascinating even to 
castial travellers. To those who desire to settle 
down, the San Joaquin Valley appears to be the 
* promised land."’ 

Tt was not long after their arrival in this 
country that the Hindustanees came to appre- 
ciate the resources and opportunities in the San 
Joaquin Valley. While ting on railroads 
they had occasion to travel and get acquainted 
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with the rich resources of the valley and were 
soon filled with a desire to secure employment. 
on the ranches. It was in 1907 that the first 
Hindustanees appeared in the San Joaquin 
Valley. Gradually a large number of them 
settled around Stockton, Fresno and Bakersfield, 
and these three cities became the important 
centres of the Hindustanee workers in the San 
Joaquin Valley. 

Of the above three centres, Stockton 
naturally took the lead. A large number ‘of 
the Hindustanees engaged in the work of 
cultivating farms around Stockton and while 
moving from farm to farm, they made it their 
headquarters. | 

The other important places around Stockton 
in which they are located at the present time 
are Holt, Lodi and Sando. 

Their second important center in the San 
Joaquin Valley is Fresno County. Fresno, the 
“Oneen of Raisins,,"’ has attracted perhaps the 
largest number of Hindustani settlers on the 
Pacific Coast. They are scattered around Lone 
Star, Conejo, Clovis, Madera and other places. 








» ‘THe SACRAMENTO VALLEY. 


The Sacramento Valley is another rich section 
of Notthern California. In physical features, 
soil texture and composition and climatic con- 
ditions it is not essentially different from the 
San Joaquin Valley. Some of the products 
such as grapes and peaches are practically the 
ssme as in the latter, but there is one essential 
difference: Unlike the San Joaquin Valley, the 
Sacramento Valley has large tracts of swamp 
land which are especially fitted for the 
cultivation of rice. 

The Hindustanees began to arrive in the 
Sseramento Valley about the same time as they 
did in the San Joaquin Valley. It was not long 
before the City of Sacramento became one of 
their centers. Like Fresno City, Sacramento ts 
also a stopping point for the migrating 
Hindustani laborers. In the periods between 
the agricultural seasons in the rice fields in 
Northern California and the orchards. in the 
west and south they rest at Sacramento and 
carry on their social activities there. 

Besides the city of Sacramento, the 
Hindustanees in the Sacramento Valley are 
found congregatdd in two different sections, 
first, in the fruit growing section of Folsom, 
Orangeville, Loomis and Newcastle, and 
second, in the rice-growing districts of Marys- 
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ville, Coluso, Tudor, Willows, Chico, Butte 
City, Nelson, Gridley and Briggs. It 1s in the 
last cemter that they have become very success- 
of the rice production of California. 


3. IMPERIAL VALLEY. 


Imperial Valley is a county in Southern 
California bordering Mexico. A large section 
of the valley is below sea-level. It is about 60 
miles long and 45 miles broad and had a popu- 
Jation of about 43,000 persons in 1920. The 
precipitation for the whole year does not 
amount to more than one inch. The air is dry 
all the year round. The temperature docs not 
fall below 24 degrees in winter and rises as 
high as 115 or more in the shade in July and 
Angust. The soil is very rich. Agriculture is 
altewether dependent upon irrigation. Among 


the chief products of the valley might be 
mentioned grapes, cotton, alfalfa, milo, barley 
and canteloupes. 

i The 


Hindustanees began to appear in 
verial Valley about toro when the country 
was still undeveloped. The extreme heat of 
the summer does not attract many American 
settlers. Here the Hindustanees found a gréat 
opportunity for carrying on their industrial 
‘activities, In 19o1r9, their number in Imperial 
Valley amounted to nearly 300 and although 
the failure of the cotton crop has driven out a 
large number of them, there are still about 200 

engaged in agricultural operations near such 
cities as El Centro, Calexico, Holtville and 
Brawley. 








4. Brrrisn CoL_uMata. 


British Columbia is one of the richest 
provinces of Canadian territory on the Pacific 
Qicean, having an area of 372,630 square miles. 
Althongh mountainous and rugged, the soils 
near the coast and in the valleys are rich and 
productive. ‘The climate is mild, and rainy on 
the coast. The soil is adaptable to fruit-grow- 
‘ing. In fact, the Fraser Valley is a “ perennial 
pe "and produces some of the best fruits 

and vegetables found in any part of the world. 
Gold, silver, copper, zinc, merctry, coal and 
ron are among the iminerals found in different 
‘sections of the Province. There is an abund- 
‘ance of fish both in the deep waters and in the 
‘vers. Lumbering is one of the most important 
industries. Gold mining is extensively carried 


on in the Island of Wancouver. ‘These various 


industries offered excellent opportunities to the 


Hindustances upon their arrival at Vancouver 
same two decades ago. | 

Since their arrival, Vancouver has really 
become the largest center of the industrial 
activities and of the social and religious life of 
the Hindustanees of the Pacific Coast. There 
are more Hindustanees, especially Sikhs in 
Vancouver than mm any other single city in 
either Canada or the United States. Next to 
Vancouver, Victoria is the city in which a large 
number of Hindustanees carry on ther 
industrial activities. From Vancouver they 
have scattered all around and at present are 
located at New Westminster, Fraser Mills, 
Duncan, Coombs and Ocean Falls. 


5. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Besides the abovementioned centers there are 
also several places and cities in which the 
Hindustances are to be found in more or less 
numbers. 


(a) States. 


Of the other States which offer inducement to 
the Hindustanees the most important perhaps is 
Oregon. A number of them are employed in 
the lumber mills of Astoria, Linnton and Bndal 
Veil. About a decade ago over two hundred 
of them were employed in Oregon, but due to 
the depression in the lumber industry and in 
the migration of the Hindustanees themselves, 
the number has been reduced to about roo at 
the present time. 

In the State of Washington, some of the 
Hindustanees were formerly employed in 
different lumber mills such as those at Belling- 
ham and Tacoma, but the number employed 
there at present is very insignificant. Among 
other causes which have reduced the number 
should be mentioned the “ anti-Hindn move- 
ment '’ started by a few politicians and 
labor-leaders. 

Several of them have also found their way 
inte such states as Utah, Arizona, Nevada and 
South Dakota. During the war when the price 
of wheat went up, some of them bought land 
near Chandler in Arizona and began to raise 
wheat, Similarly, several of them have gone to 
Utah and started farming. There are at present 
about 15 Hindustanees who are engaged in 
agriculture near Brigham City, Utah. 





(b) Cities. 


Except in the cities of Vancotver and 
Victoria, B.C., and Sacramento, Cal., there are 
scarcely any Hindustances to be found engaged 
In industrial activities in the cities on the 
Pacific Coast. But in several cities on the 
Atlantic Coast a number of them are to be 
found in different industrial activities. It has 
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been estimated from various sources that there 
are at present nearly so Hindustanees in 
Chicago, Til, 20 in Detroit; Mich., 25 in 
Buffalo, N. ¥., about 55 in New Orleans, La., 
about 30 in Charleston, 5S, C., and a few near 
Asbury Park, N. J. The miumber of the 
Hindustanees in stich important ports as 
‘Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
is dificult to estimate. 





MODERN INDIA. 


A Literary View. 


By ROBERT SENCOURT. 


From the day when Clive arrived m India in 
1743, Englishmen began to associate their ideas 
of the wealth and splendour of the country with 
A moral and administrative problem. And so 
they have ever since considered it. They were 
outraged by Clive's rich contemporaries who 
returned from the plunder of provinces to an 
English life of almost incredible ostentation, as 
indeed Clive’s was; and these Asiatic plundvrers, 
as they were called, involved Clive’s own 
honour in the scandals connected with them- 
selves. The next scapegoat was Hastings. It 
is one of the iromes of history that Hastings 
who was the first administrator to associate him- 
self with scholars interested in India, and who 
* sought, as Clive had done, to purify the adminis- 
tration of the Company, could only defend 
himself at the cost of maintaining traditions he 
deplored. 

It is now 130 years since the long trial of 
Hastings terminated in 1793. But all questions 
with regard to India which have arisen since 
that time arse out of the matters involved in 
the tremendous case. The problem of Indian 
religion arises from the study of the Sanskrit 
classics founded by Hastings’ friends Halhed, 
Wilkins and Jones. Interest in the political 
problems, and the financial problem connected 
with them has been little more than a 

mse to the impassioned cloquence of 








Burke. The problem of edtication arose when 
Charles Grant, among the ideals he cherished 
to combat the prevailing tone of the Com- 
pany'’s servants from Hastings downwards, 
conceived the idea of teaching Indian students 
in English. And the moral attitude of England 
towards India was argued out between Sidney 
smith and Scott Waring, supported by Hastings, 
on the one side, and Grant's missionary follow- 
ing among whom Heber was eminent, and by 
whom also Macaulay was inspired on the other, 
Macaulay’s contemporaries were fascinated by 
his gorgeous Indian eéssavs, and to them 
decorated as they are by brilliantly picturesque 
reminiscences of his Eastern experience the mind 
of England has most often turned for its view 
of India. In passage after passage he has out- 
lined and painted the Indian scene. 

But if we look for that view of India which 
England took during the reign of Victoria 
through her imaginative writers, we must tum 
to the pages of Thackeray, of Tennyson and of 
Ruskin. 

In Thackeray, the two types of Anglo- 
Indians who debated so keenly which was the 
right attitude towards missionary endeavour 
come before us with the Newcomes, and a third 
and less admirable type is furnished in Jos 
Sedley. The Newcomes begins. with a vivid 
picture modelled on the life of Macaulay's 


oe 
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progenitors at Clapham and their friends. In 
that company where Grant was so welcome and 
Teignmouth so much admired, figures like 
Sophia Alethea Hobson were what one would 
to find. ‘Her mansion at Clapham" 
Hits Thackeray ‘‘was long the resort of the 
most favoured among the religious world. The 
most eloquent expounders, the most gifted mis- 
Sionaries, the most interesting converts from 
foreign islands were to be found at her sumip- 
mew table, spread with the produce of her 
agnificent gardens. Heaven indeed blessed 
those gardens with plenty, as many reverend 
gentlemen remarked." Her uncle's name 
Zechariah was but another form of that borne 
by Macanlay’s father. The work of Mrs. Venn 
or Mrs. ‘Thornton was not unlike that of Mrs. 
Thomas Neweome: ‘‘to attend to the interests 
of the enslaved negro; to awaken the benighted 
‘Hottentot to a sense of the truth; to convert 
Jews, Turks, Infidels and Papists; to arouse the 
qodifierent and often blasphemous mariner; to 
guide the washerwoman in the right way; te 
head all the public charities of her sect, and do 
a thousand secret kindnesses that none knew of, 
to answer mynads of letters, pension endless 
ministers and supply their teeming wives with 
continuous baby linen; to hear preachers daily 
bawling for hours, and listen untired on her 
knees after a long day's labour while florid 





thapsodists belaboured cushions above her with 
wearisome benedictons; 


all these things had 
this woman to do, and for near fourscore years 
she fought her fight womanfully.”’ 

It was a quaint fancy to make these scenes 
the first home of a character modelled on the 


adventurous Thackerays of whom the author 


was born. Very likely the career of Macaulay, 
who went out to India just after Thackeray, 
coming of age, began to lose his money, had 


$tggested envy and a little satirical treatment 
of the successful family; 


and the novelist’s 
taste for history made him still more willing to 


study a company who affected India so deeply: 


but for the most part he drew Colonel Newcome 
from his own people. The Thackeray family 


fegarded the novelist's cousin Colonel John 
Shakespeare as the original 


of the famous 
Character, and there is obviously something of 
Colonel Shakespeare's younger brother, Sir 
Richmond Shakespeare, who in 1840: delivered 
the Russian prisoners in Central Asia and in 1841 


rescued the wives and children of the men who 
had been annihilated m Afghanistan, and of 


whom ‘Thackeray wrote in the Roundabout 
Papers: *’ ‘Can I do anything for your’ I 
remember the kind fellow asking. He was 
always asking that question of kinsmen, of all 
widows and orphans, of all the poor, of young 
men who might need his purse or his service. 

His purse was at the command of all. His 
kind hand was always open. It was a graciots 
fate which sent him to rescue widows and 
captives. Where would they have found a 
champioz. more chivalrous, a protector more 
loving and tender?" 

And in Colonel Newcome also was there not 
something of two of Thackeray's less fortunate 
relations? Of Peter Moore, his grandfather's 
sister's husband, who retired to England with a 
great fortune and who after making his Manor 
House at Hadley a centre for radical politics and 
after promoting many companies in the inflation 
of ten years after Waterloo, was ruined in their 
ruin and, compelled to escape the debtors’ 
prison by exile from England, died at Abbeville 
in 1825. Also of Richard Becher, his mother’s 
kinsman, who after living a life of unimpeach- 
able honour, retired with a competence in 1774, 
and who lost it in trying to help a friend, and 
who after holding a position in his earlier years 
next to that of the Governor, was allowed to 
return in his old age to earn a moderate living 
as head of the Calcutta mint, and who was killed 
by climate and disappomtment a year after his 
return. 

It was to these relations that Thackeray owed 
the success of his great sentimental character, 
the offcer whose honour and innocence were 
such objects of devotion to the subjects of Queen 
Victoria. But there was another side to the 
Thackerays’ qualthes in many of them morte like 
Clive and Hastings, which made them a little im- 
patient with virtue the sentimentalism of which 
had not fortified itself against misfortune, and 
which revealed to the novelist himself the 
deficiencies of his affecting creation. “He is 
a dear old boy’ Thackeray wrote to Miss 
Procter “but confess you think him somethings 
of a twaddler."" “He is a twaddler’’ adds Mr. 
Charles Whibley* “who harmonizes very ill with 
his surroundings, even when all deductions are 
made for his training and for the many years 
he spent in India. He carries unselfishness i 
the pomt of tunhtmanity, his generosity, bis 
kindliness, his folly, are all too great for flesh 
SAS SM ial Pt tt Se) 


*C. Whibley: W. M. Thackeray, 1903, p. 199. 


and blood.’’ But Neweome was mot as Mr. 
Whibley asserts the ‘‘travesty of a man”, he was 
merely a composite portrait of kinsmen, who 
must have been almost as trying to their more 
hardened relations as the poor Colonel is to Mr. 
Whibley. For the Thackerays of India, taking 
them as a whole, were by no means sentimenta- 
lists. ‘The novelist’s grandfather, William 
Makepeace Thackeray, was the sixteenth child 
of a mother who, when he was eleven years old, 
became a widow, and who was thankful enough 
to get him a place in the Company, This young 
man at the age of 17 sailed for India with his 
mother’s Family Bible (the clerical father had 
been headmaster of Harrow), in the same ship 
as George Grand, whose wife died in 1555 as 
Princesse de Talleyrand, to what Sir William 
Hunter has called the “wild arena'’ of Bengal 
as it was before Clive returned to it for the last 
time. “I believe he understands what he has 
learned as well as most young gentlemen of his 
age and experience’ his tutor had guardedly 
written to the Court of Directors: arrived in 
Calcutta he showed himself a good deal ahead 
of them, He retired at the age of twenty-six 
with a comfortable fortune, having married off, 
furthermore, two of his elder sisters. Henrietta, 
three years older than her brother, was a beauty 
who married the Chief of the Council at Dacca, 
a man who has since been forgotten; Jane, 
seven years older still, married a man who was 
not, and never could have been, a promincot 
official, and who is still remembered.‘ If there's 
a sensible man in India, he will find out Jane" 
her mother had said. She was found out br 
Major James. Rennell, pioneer of geographical 
history, a contemporary of Vincent, whose 
Voyage of Hearchug, published in 1797 tended, 
like Rennell’s own work, to revive interest mi 
the history of Indian geography, as Wilham 
Robertson in his Discuisilion on the knowledge 
which the Ancients had of India anticipated the 
work of Mc Crindle, Sir Aurel Stein and Mr. 
Edwyn Bevan. All were predecessors of Sir 
Henry Vule and Sir Clements Markham. Their 
daughter married Admiral Sir John Rodd two 
years before the novelist was born. A more 
distant descendant has lately been His Majesty's 
Ambassador in Rome, and has maintained the 
literary traditions of the family. 

Rennell's first great work was the Bengal 
Atlas, published in 1770, a work necessary both 
to strategists and administrators ; his second 
great work, an approximately correct map of 
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India, which came out in 1783, after lus return 
to England. He lived on for nearly fifty years 
writing The Geography of Herodotus, The 
Topography of the Plain of Trey, Illustrations 
of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 95 well as 
dissertations on St. Paul's Shipwreck, Babylon, 
the delta of the Ganges, and the travels of 
Mungo Park. 

Nor was Rennell Thackeray's only family 
example in the connection of literary interests 
and India, is uncle Charles Thackeray was a 
journalist in Caleutta about the same time as. 
the novelist was beginning to make his name, 
and at that time, drunken and rather a failure 
as Charles Thackeray himself was, The English- 
man, the paper for which he was writing, was 
the chief newspaper in India. Another uncle 
was Francis Thackeray, a clerk in Anglican 
orders and a man generally interested im fairy 
tales: his History of the Earl of Chatham was 
that reviewed by Macaulay, and it is repeatedly 
quoted by Carlyle in Frederick the Great. 

But interesting as this literary gift in his 
uncles is, it is not so important in the develop- 
ment of his work as the general ‘Thackeray tradi- 
tion which his grandfather had begun, making 
a fortune, shooting elephants in Sylhet, and 
marrying a beautiful girl, a grand-daughter of 
a Captain in the Guards and an indirect descen- 
dant of the Webb who won Wynandael and was 
wounded at Malplaquet, and of whom we hear 
rather too much in Esmond, The second son 
of this marriage, Richmond Thackeray, went to 
Eton in r7o1 and became a Bengal Civil Servant 
in the year the Lyrical Ballads were published ; 
and in 1803 he was officiating as Collector of 
Birbhum. He married like his father before 
him a beauty. This was in 1810. Thackeray 
was born the next year and when he was four 
years old his father was buried in Calcutta. 

Anglo-Indians from very early times have 
been united in loyalty te one another, and with 
« very extensive Anglo-Indian connection in the 
family, Thackeray could not but have had oppor- 
tunities of making a study of the species in less 
pleasant types than his own gentlemanly family 
provided. He is in fact, through Jos Sedley 
and James Binnic, a remoulder of the sinister 
impression made in England by neabobs 
and never entirely forgotten. The first William 
Makepeace Thackeray had arrived in the very 
worst days of the Company’s abuses, and he 
was never so much in love with the country that 
it could keep him after he was twenty-six years 





old. The accounts he handed down to his 
family could not have been entirely favourable, 








erhaps he himself made fun of such people 
seph Sedley; for Sedley, though an in- 
enificant figure goes back to the days of 
Barwell and Holwell : he had had a bourgeois edu- 
eation, he had made enough money to swagger 
when he came back to England, but be was 
never au courant with the life of the capital, 
his idea of humour was to give people curry and 
chilis and see them ask for cold water after- 
wards, he was always trying to seem like a 
gentleman and made himself still more 
guache in doing 50, and had cut off 
his sympathics with his early connections. 
He was a ew, a more innocent, but on 
the whole a more contemptible Mathew Mite. 
The natives of India are satirized in the 
person of Rummum Toll, the fraudulent Bank 
director, who offers the guileless Colonel an 
investment which will treble his capital in a 
year. Newcome puts into tt the greater part of 
his fortune, and it is not until] Rummum Loll’s 
sudden death necessitates an examination of 
the accounts that the old man finds he ts ruined. 
There can be little doubt that Thackeray drew 
some hints for Rummum Toll’s great social 
success in England, where he was grected as 
“His Highness” and ‘His Excellency”, from 
the visit bf Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, who, 
though he was in fact a very different person 
from Rummum Loll, was perhaps hardly esti- 
mated at his true worth by Anglo-Indians, who 
very likely did not understand the scope and 
value of the Brahmo Samaj and may have 
thought of the great reformer as ‘little better 
than a missionary.” a 
But Thackeray does justice to the striking 
appearance of the Hindu in England with the 
great turban wound round his head, the loose 
carments which swathed his body, the shaw! 
over his shoulders spangled with gold, a heavy 
gold chain around his neck, and on his feet his 
pointed embroidered slippers. His: dark comt- 
plexion and black moustache curling upward 
add to the mysterious suggestions of his Hindu 
garb and made him a treasure to those who seek 
sensations. What a contrast to James Binme, 
the Civil Servant, whose short legs were 
“arrayed in a tight little pair of trousers, and 
white silk stockings, and pumps’, Is smooth 
pink face above them “‘shining hike a billiard 
ball, his jolly gills rosy with good humour ide 
The contrast is worthy of Macaulay. 





But Binnie was neither a joke nor a scoundrel 
really. He is described as coming home with 
Colonel Newcome as a jolly young bachelor of 
two or three and forty, who had spent half his 
life in India and meant to enjoy the rest in 
Europe. ‘‘The nabob of books and traditions’’* 
Thackeray even says, ‘‘is no longer to be found 
among ts. He is neither as wealthy nor as 
wicked as the jaundiced monster of romance: 





broken-down Englishmen with rupee. tortured 
out of bleeding rajahs, who smokes a hookah in 
public, and in private carries about a guilty 
conscience, diamonds of untold value, and ua 
discased liver: who has a vulgar wife with a 
retinue of black servants whom he maltreats, 
and a gentle son and daughter with good im- 
pulses and an imperfect education, desirous to 
amend their own and their servants’ lives, and 
thoroughly ashamed of the follies of the old 
people.” 

Thackeray’s interest was more in persons 
than in outward scenes, and it was not often 
that memories of his carly childhood in India, 
and the recollections of it, that must have been 
revived by the gossip of his relatives were clear 
enough to provide him with a picture. But 
there is one, Chapter XXVIII of The New- 
comes, which it is worth while quoting. 
Thackeray’s subject is the “selling of virgins’: 
‘“Though I would like to go into an Indian 
Brahmin’s house and see the punkahs and the 
purdahs and the tattys, and the pretty brown 
maidens with great cyes, and great mose rings, 
and painted forcheads, and slim waists cased in 
Cashmere shawls, Kincob scarves, curly slippers, 
gilt trousers, precious anklets and bangles; and 
have the mystery of Eastern existence revealed 
to me (as who would not who has read the 
Arabian Nights in his youth?) vet I would not. 
choose the moment when the Brahmin of the 
house was dead, his women howling, his priests 
doctoring the child of a widow, now fnghteninz 
her with sermons, now drugging her with bhang 
so as to push her on his funeral pile at last, and 
into the arms of that carcase, stupefied, but 
obedient and decorous.”” And what, asks the 
moralist, is the selling of British virgins but 
Suttee? ‘Yonder’ he says “the pile is waiting 
on four wheels with four horses, the crowd 
hurrahs, and the deed is done’’, 


The India that Thackeray popularised was 


*The Newcomes, Ch, VII. 
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not the brilliant picture painted by Macaulay. 
It was the land of officers and officials who 
moved almost unconscious through the dazzling 
scene. I[t was not so much the land of brandy 
pawnee as of exiled though splendid officials 
and lonely mothers. ‘‘In America’’ he writes 
“tt is from the breast of a poor slave that the 
child is taken; in India it is from the wife, and 
from under the palace, of a splendid proconsul.”’ 
It was the land of Ranjit Singh and the Bundel- 
cuund Bank, of the treachery of Bogeley Wallah 
and enlarged livers, and yet it was all the time a 
country of the Arabian Nights, dim but un- 
forgetable, fascinating though far. It was the 
Indian of a hundred years ago remembered with 
the glamour of early childhood upon it. 


= = + = = 


With Thackeray, Ruskin also represents the 
change which had come over England’s view of 
India since Vasco da Gama's discovery reorgan- 
ised the conception current in Mandeville and 
King Aly saunder. Thackeray saw India 
mirrored in the Anglo-Indian, Ruskin ap- 
prehended her imaginative and creative 
genius by a comparison of the spirit 
of her art and architecture with that of 
Europe. Though she was no longer the dim 
colossal portent, India was still alien and sinister 
to Ruskin. “How can two walk together except 
they be agreed?"’ Some vast difference in the 
essential nature of the two countries still main- 
tains separation, in spite of the points of mutual 
influence and service which the two, with 
strange frequency, unite. 

Ruskin's view of India was overshadowed by 
the Mutiny. The dark terrifying spectre of 
ferocity haunted all his interpretations of the 
Hindu genius, and he ignores the Moslem when 

| peaks of India; after all the spirit of 
Mahomet invaded the country from where, far 
across the mountains, another people lived 
among the rocks and deserts of Arabia. Ruskin 
never appreciated that there was real difference 
in the religions however. In his old arc, when 
he gave the preliminary lectures on Sir Herbert 
Edwardes which he afterwards worked into 
“ A Knight's Faith’, he actually insisted that 
the differences between Moslem, Hindu and 
Sikh in religion were wnintelligible. The 
mountains of Solomon were the impassable bar- 
Tier between East and West he said, in one of his 
more obstinately stupid flights of fancy, and 
What was east of them was Hindu, 





He speaks in Aratra Pentelicit of Indian 
Architecture like Chinese design, arising out of 
a state of vile terror destitude of thought, ont 
of an ignoble conception of a presence where 
no presence was, in a word out of idolatry. Later 
in the same essay* he refers to a sculpture of an 
Indian bull which, as he mentions in Val d’Arno, 
is seen in Delhi, “colossal and elaborately 
carved, which you may take as a sufficient type 
of the bad art of all the earth. False in form, 
dead in heart, and loaded with wealth, exter- 
nally. We will not ask the date of this; it may 
rest in the eternal obscurity of evil art, every- 
where and for ever."" ‘They did not know he said, 
the right thing to idolize. Therefore was their 
art “‘non-progressive, and, in great part diseas 
and frightiul, being wrought under the iafuctine 
of foolish terror, or foolish admiration.’"** The 
Indians were “childish or restricted in their 
philosophies or faiths.’**** 

The difference between Christian and Hindu 
art told always in Ruskin’s mind to the 
inferiority of the Indian. ‘‘John of Pisa" he 
writes, in another of his comparisons of sculpture 
in Aratra Pentelici “undercuts fiercely, in order 
to bring out the vigour of life which no level 
contour could render; the Lombardi of Venice 
undercut delicately in order to obtain beautiful 
lines and edges of faultless precision: but the 
base Indian craftsmen undercut only that people 
may wonder how the chiselline was done 
through the holes, or that they may see every 
monster white against black."'**** 

It was not that Ruskin was incapable of 
appreciation of India’s artistic beauty. Though 
he seems to have been ignorant of her noble 
traditions of form in pottery and other applied 
arts, when simplicity and perfection of contour 
are the most evident, and indeed often the only, 
characteristic. But looking round the Museum 
at the South Kensington, as he writes in The 
Two Paths,§ he saw no models, and remembered 
none in England, more admirable for the teach- 
ing of design than the decorated works of India. 
‘They are indeed"’ he continues “in all materials 
capable of colour—wood, marble, or metal,— 
almost inimitable in their delicate appreciation 
of divided hue, and fine arrangement of fantastic 
line. Nor is this power of theirs exerted by the 








t Page 44. 
* Aratra Pentelicl, p. 203, | | 
“ 5 | 7 =, 8 
*** Tsctures: in Art, p. 18: Library edition. 
ss" Aratra Pentelici, p. 374. 

§ The Two Paths, p. 103. 
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gh pepo or without enjoyment ; the love of 

Sign sal in the race, and 
is dev doped in every ainpleuient that they shape, 
ae every building that they raise; it attaches 
‘itself. with the same intensity, and with the same 
‘success, to the service of superstition, of 
“pleasure, or of crucity ; and enriches alike with 
ane profusion of enchanted iridescence, the dome 
of the pagoda, the fringe of the girdle and the 
edge of the sword.” 

‘The contrast between the spirit of Indian 
religion and the steadfast loyalty of Scotsmen to 
their native heath was Ruskin’s clue to Ins com- 
parison of the craft of the two countries. 
Scotland's art was in her chequered tartans, and 
those he saw of them arranged as covers and 
curtains at Balmoral he would not always have 
rated high. Did the rude tartan, bowever, or 
the exquisitely fancied involutions of the 
Cashmere shawl close over the nobler hearts? To 
Ruskin the Mutiny gave a terrible answer. And 
in words which many among tis would prefer to 
forget, but which the historian will not omit 
from his exact and balanced survey, he branded 
on the Indian his horror of revolting savagery. 
** Since the tace of man began its course on this 
earth *’ he wrote * “' nothing has ever been done 
by it so significative of all bestial, and lower than 
bestial, degradation, as the acts of the Indian race 
in the year seme es eet pace UY Cruelty as 
fierce may indeed have wreaked, and 
brutality as abominable been phaction! bere. 
but never under like circumstances: rage of pro- 
longed war, and resentment of prolonged 
oppressio n, haye made men as cruel before now; 

and gradual decline into barbarism, where no 
a nie of decency or civilization existed 
around them, has sunk, before now, isolated 
populations to the lowest level of possible 
pint y, But cruelty stretched to its Sercest 
against the gentle and unoffending, and corrup- 
‘Gon festering to its loathsomest. in the midst of 
the witnessing presence of a disciplined 
civilization, these we could not have known to 
be within the practicable compass of human 
guilt, but for the acts of the Indian mutineer.” 
The horrors of the Mutiny and the moral dangers 
of aestheticism were confused in Ruskin's mind, 
and his impression of India was pe soned by 
attempting to swallow them together; ect of her 
ivory palaces, he writes, ‘‘ come cruelty and 
treachery, cowardice, idolatory and bestiality ; 
come all that is fruitful in the work of Hell.” 














The Two Paths, Pp. TOY. 
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What is the reason that an author so congenial 
to the Indian mind as the author of Sesame and 
Lilies comes to so violent a conclusion about a 
ccuntry which Burke, with moral ideals. not 
less Christian or less impassioned, found sucn 
frequent occasion to admire? The first reason is 
Ruskin’s Puritanism with its resultant obstinacy 
of Spiritual pride and moral denunciation when 
prejudice was once, as against Hinduism it had 
ieng becn, aroused. A second was his senti- 
mentality which he was frequently prepared to 
teke for intellectual acumen. A third was his 
doctrine that art for art’s sake is always bad, and 
no art is food unless from an inspiration of moral 
virtte, even though it has the inspiration of a 
love of light or beauty, or of any other noble 
impulse; And still another was his ignorance of 
India. Besides one must not ignore the fact 
that some Indian art (and the bull of Delhi which 
Ruskin discussed as we have seen in Aratra 
Pentelici is a terrible but not a rare example), is 
bed. 

And Ruskin makes one very subtle 
observation. “It is quite true" he says * 
“that the art of India is delicate and refined. 
But it has one curious character distinguishing 
it from all other art of equal merit—it never 
represents a natural fact. It either forms its 
compositions out of meaningless fragments of 
colour and flowings of line; or, if it represents 
any living creature, it represents that creature 
under some distorted and monstrous form. To 
al! the facts and forms of nature it wilfully and 
resolutely opposes itself: it will not draw a man, 
but an cight armed monster; it will not draw a 
flower, but only a spiral or a zig-zag. 

“Tt thus indicates that the people who 
Practise it are cut off from all possible sources 
of healthy knowledge : that they have wilfully 
sealed up and put aside the entire volume of the 
world, and have got nothing to read, nothing 
to dwell upon, but that tmagination of the 
thoughts of their hearts, of which we are told 
that “it is only ewil continually.”” Over the 
whole spectacle of creation they have thrown a 
veil in which there is no rent. For them no 
star peeps through the blanket of the dark—for 
them neither their heaven shines, nor their 
mountains rise—ifor them the flowers do not 
blossom—for them the creatures of field -and 
forest do not live: ‘They lie bound im the 
dungeon of their own conception, encompassed 





*The Two Paths, pp. 10, 11 
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only by doleful phantoms, or by spectral 
vacancy.”” 

Before the powerful sentences have closed, 
India has faded from his ntind, it has itself 
become a doleful phantom, while he moves once 
again among the stately cadences of the 
Authorised Version of the Apocrypha and the 
literary splendours of the Prophets. The 
arnamentation of the Indians, he is telling us, 
is but the ignorant play of their own ~ heartless 
fancy.” It was a sort of jugglery of perfect, 
because untiring, skill, as when the Indians in 
shawls and carpets use the minutest atoms of 
colour to graduate other colours, and confuse the 
eye. Such, he said, is the first secret in their 
gift of splendour ; associated however, as he 
justly adds, with so many other artifices which 
are quite instinctive and unteachable: for their 
instinct was hampered by no mules: it was pure 
and true, being so subtle that the least warping 
or compression broke and blunted it. 

But unsympathetic as Ruskin was, like most 
of his Victorian contemporaries, to the 
genius, he indulged in no patriotic sentimentality 
about the English there. It was the result of 
our “ invasion’ as he terms it, an invasion 
where the invaders never became permanent in- 
habitants as the English had of Britain, and later 
of America, that the inhabitants of India wore 
Paisley instead of Kashmir shawls. To give 
India a regular and just government had been 
Gir Herbert Edwardes’ idea of holding India, 
Ruskin thought; it had been his work for the 
security of Empire. But there was another 
hidden basic motive in most Englishmen's view 
of India, a silent calculation of what they could 
get out of it. It was that splendid maintenance 
of a British official class which farled totally 
to justify and therefore imperilled the British 
occirpation, “* Every mutiny, every danger, 
every terror, and every crime occurring under, 
or paralysing, our Indian legislation, arises 
directly out of our material desire to live on the 
loot of India, and the notion always entertained 
by English young gentlemen and ladies of good 
position, falling in love with each other without 
immediate prospect of an establishment in 
Belgrave Square, that they can find in India, 
instantly on landing, a bungalow ready furnished 
with the loveliest fans, china and shawls, ices 
and sherbet at command,—four and twenty 
slaves succeeding each other hourly to swing 
the punkah, and a regiment with a beautiful 
band té keep order outside, all round the house.’’ 
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This is an echo in English literature of W. 
O. Arnold, the author of Oakfield and Francis 
Horsley Robinson, two men who argued that 
however honest and efficient the British adminis- 
tration of India might be it always failed through 
preferring its own maintenance to sympathetic 
imagination and to inspiring ideals and insight. 


7 = * # * 


‘Tennyson has a score of references to India int 
his poems, India, the Queen's Empire, the scene 
of Mahratta warfare and other exploits of 
English soldiers, the nourisher of sultry palms, 
and still the romantic distant Orient where stil- 
eyed snakes are charmed, and where in ancient 
days Cama had sat enthroned. These various: 
traditions, meeting with more exact contem- 
porary knowledge are summed up in two of the 
poems Tennyson wrote before men sailed past 
Suez: in the Defence of Lucknow ant Muiton. 
In Miiton he sums up the immemorial tradition 
in a vague but luminous picture : 

‘“"Me rather all that bowery loveliness, 
The brooks of Eden mazily MIUMHUring, 
And bloom profuse, and cedar arches 
Charm as a wanderer out in ocean, 
Where some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o’er a rich ambrosial ocean isle 
And crimson hued the stately palm woods 
Whisper in odorous heights of even,” 


The Defence of Lucknow is a brillient poctic 
paraphrase of a journal of the siege, a ballad 
which celebrated and will always commemorate 
ihe story of British endurance; it is the great 
pibroch of Britain's heroism im her Indian 
Empire of a continued noble impulse to high 
daring and high endurance : 

‘Banner of England, not for a season, O 
banner of Engand hast thou 

Floated in conquering battle or flapt to 
the battle-cry ! 

Never with mightier glory than when we 
had rear'd thee on Ingh , 

Flying at the tops of the roofs in the ghastly 
siege of Lucknow— 

Shot thro’ the staff or the halyard, but 
ever we raised thee anew, 

And ever upon the topmost roof our 
banner of England blew." 


Ah thrilling story! What sight in India is 
more moving to the Britishers than the ruins of 
the Presidency at Lucknow, covered with 
bougainvillea among the green lawns? What 
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English heart will not beat in the place of that 
fering and that daring, the best that England 
had to give that there she gave. 

But fer nothing was the Indian Mutiny 
the last dramatic event in the Com- 
pany which had exploited for two hundred and 
fifty years not without heroism the political, 
mental and commercial development of Indian 
finished with an outbreak and scenes of blood- 
Shed. It had indeed done great things; never- 
theless there had always been a principle at 
work which caused distrust and resentment. 
Just twelve years before the opening of the 
Suez Canal marked a new epoch, the feeling of 
the Company's servants so expressed itself as 
to warn English administrators that the old 
regime was over. In the long centuries of 
Indian history the two events came practically 
torether, as in our own times the slaughter at 
Amritsar almost coincided with the inaugura- 
tion of later, and more sweeping, reforms still. 
The Mutiny was but a political outburst of the 
same tendency as showed itself in the opening 
of the Canal: it was a closer bond with Europe. 
From that time on, India was not so much a 
mere field for commercial enterprise, as a nation 
meeting Britain on more approximate terms. 
The Charter of 1858 was more than a const- 
tutional document; it was an expression of 
deeper mutual influence between India and 
England. The institutions and ideas of England 
were to be more definitely incorporated into 
the life of India. The old order was to chance. 
In this process the Mutiny played a double 
part: it brought a flood of English attention 
over the country, it opened up new careers for 
young Enelishmen, it gave their hold over the 
country a new dignity, it gave larger resourc®s 
to the strength of their position. It created for 
a time a feeling of superiority deeper and more 
passionate than any feeling towards India has 
been; it cultivated the hatred and contempt of 
the Indian character which when returned wpon 
the new Government established by law in 
British India became the high misdemeanour 
of sedition; for it encouraged a tendency of the 
British to rule India with an iron hand. But 
this was only its ephemeral aspect. This was 
only the dark contrast which outlined its essen- 
tial signification. It can only be interpreted in 
the light of the great scientific adventure which 
connected Suez with Port Said. ‘That made it 
impossible to think of India as simply a distant 
field for commercial wares, or for an administra- 
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tion even nominally under the Company: The 
telegraph, steam, oil, and electric transport have 
obviously reorganised the world. The present 
populations of Europe could not exist but for 
trade and transport, and nowhere is this truer 
than in England. It is not those reared beside 
them than provide them with their daily bread, 
it is the vast complicated organism of the modern 
world. The Sudra by the Nerbudda provides 
the means of subsistence for the cotton opera- 
tive in Bolton: our brotherhood with India is 
not the monopoly of a few merchants, not the 
ideal of the religious and the philosephic, but 
a bond between masses and masses. It is the 
Suez Canal which has made it so, which has 
fiven a new extensivencss to the vast change 
wrought by Da Gama. 

As though to mark the sweeping - national 
character of the change, it exchanged especial 
splendour with the romantic careers of a Queen 
and an Empress. The character of Victoria 
which at once dominated and expressed the 
spirit of her people combined with a certain 
homely solidity, with a laborious respectability, 
a romantic appreciation of the new range and 
vastness of the British rule. It was another 
sovereign, it was the brilliant, lovely Spanish 
Empress of the French, who sailed triumphant- 
ly from Port Said to Suez when Ferdinand de 
Lesseps had realized the far-reaching conception 
which had been a possibility to Marlowe. The 
occasion of this splendid act was the zenith of 
Eugenie’s career, and she lived fifty years a 
refugee in the country of the Queen whose 
country’s riches bought the canal. Disraeli, 
with the help of the Rothschilds, carried through 
the great purchase of Canal shares, and laid it 
at the feet of Victoria: it was the offering of 
Jewish achievement and Jewish genius to the 
British Throne—an offering of the Orient by 
Onentals—which deeply affected Victoria's 
queenly tmagination. They had wrested pre- 
stige and power by their commercial ability from 
the same nation that once disputed in La 
Bourdonnatis and Dupleix supremacy in the East 
with the country represented by Clive and 
Lawrence. A few years later, in 1876, the 
Queen pressed through Disracli’s suggestion 
that a reference to the Indian Empire should 
appear in the style and title of the sovereign, 
and it was proclaimed at Delhi on the nest 
New Year's Day. Victoria, more and more 
the presiding genius of her people, never forgot 
this imperial addition to her majesty: when a 
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very old lady indeed she began to learn a little 
mation in the Canal of the tic which owed its 
binding power to the Cape voyages. The tic 
was symbolised in every appearance of the 
Oveen by the attendance of her dusky subjects 
in her train, and the pictorial press made the 
tableaux familiar over the vast diversity of her 
| ms. It has been vividly put by the last 
student of her personality: “ The little old 
lady, with her white hair and her plain mouri- 
ing clothes, in her wheeled-chair or her donkey 
carriage—one saw her so; and then—close be- 
hind—with their numediate suggestion of singu- 
of mystery, of power—the Indian 
Fe 








‘ity, mystery and power: power over 
remote, vast, ancient, wealthy territories; 4 
chain of life with them; something which 
touched the imagination and carried it among 
things rich and strange ;} such was still the 
suggestion of India to and through Victoria. 
But how much changed from the time when at 
Vaseo da Gama's discovery it was simply so! 
“On est plus occupe a nous envoyer des cotes 
de Coromande] des merchandises que des 
verites’” Volteire bad truly written in his 
Essai sur les Moeurs; but India had grown 
clearer and clearer after all. It was now a lan: 
of wise laws and ancient development, of noble 
princes, of subjects with moral and civic rights, 
of a literature and philosophy remarkable for 
their sublimity and their elaboration from the 
earliest twilight of epic and metaphysical 
thought, of the art and ceremonial of the chase, 
of mightly buildings and glittering cities, of the 
elephant, the monkey, the banian tree and the 
palm, of the lofty snows and the exotic vegeti- 
tion of the coast. The dim outlines had gradual- 
ly grown clear, shown the sari enfolding the 
female form, the figure of the fakir, naked in 
the dazzling sun, the jewels blazing in the 
turban of the raja, and the silent animation 
of the swathed figures in the dust and smoke 
and light of the bazaar. And this effect was 
the result of a continuous movement—anot of 
systematic and deliberate work ; for indeed it 
had shown the toiling merchants, administra- 
tors, and soldiers from Britain and Irelawi 
moving strange amongst this varied assemblage, 
toiling in the burning heat, idle and vacant 





"Strachey: Queen. Victoria. P. 305. 
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sometimes in the leisure of the conventional 
life of a small station, sometimes voracious and 
unscrupulous, more often brave, vigorous, 
practical, reforming, often catried away by 
excessive esprit de corps. It has shown the 
dramatic scenes of horror, the swarming life, 
the civilization and the savagery, the mastering 
power of religion and caste. It had shown the 


curious apartness of the Anglo-India from the 


life and standards of England. It has shown, 
in fact, what still is there to see both of England 
and of India. 

While of all of our great writers only two 
gave years of their life to India (thongh Scott 
in the Surgeon's Daughter painted a brilliant 
detailed picture) there is one outstanding pas- 
sage which graphically conveys the India of 
Literature for the words Macaulay used of 
Burke are still truer of himself. Burke saw 
with the inward eye, Macaulay looked for four 
years on the Indian scene itself before he re- 
called it to memory : 

“The burning sun, the strange vegetation 
of the palm and cocoa tree, the rice-field, the 
tank, the huge trees, older than the Mogul 
Empire, under which the village crowds 
assemble, the thatched roof of the peasarit’s hut, 
the rich tracery of the mosque where the imawm 
prays with his face to Mecea, the drume and 
banners, and gaudy idols, the devotees swinging 
in the air, the graceful maiden, with the pateher 
on her head, descending the steps to the river 
side, the black faces, the long beards, the yellow 
streaks of sect, the turbans and the flowing 
robes, the spears and the silver maces, the ele- 
phants with their canopies of state, the gorgeous 
palanquin of the prince, and the close litter 
of the noble lady, all these things were to him 
as the objects amidst which his own hfe had 
been passed. . All India was present to 
the eye of his mind, from the halls where suitors 
laid gold and perfume at the feet of sovereigns 
to the wild moor where the gcipsy camp was 
pitched, from the bazaar, humming like a -bee- 
hive with the crowd of buyers and sellers, to 
the jungle where the lonely courier shakes his 
bunch of iron rings to scare away the hyaenas."’ 

Rut besides India herself, our literature had 
revealed another phase of her intimacy with 
England. Its occupation was naturally in the 
Britisher’s surroundings rather than India itseif. 
And as time has gone on, as the Canal has in- 
creased the rapport between the two countries, 
it is this peculiarity which has become more 


marked. England's interest in India at the 
present time is more than ever in the English- 
man’s India. It was Mr, Kipling's early satires 
of Anglo-Indian life in “Plain Tales from the 
Hill#*—a development of his Mother's letters 
from Simla to the Pioneer newspaper—in which 
he was most successful, and India is familiar to 
many of his readers by the wonderful tours-dic- 
force by which he has distilled the romance of 
the East from the impressions India might make 
on the British Tommy and the Eurasian boy. 
His is an unreal India except to those who have 
seen the cotntry first through his imagination, 
or who have been constrained to a frank crude 
British point of view: to the Indians them- 
selves his work is meaningless. And this is true 
to a less extent of the writings of another imagi- 
native writer of a very different style, of an 
interpreter of another even more unreal India, 
of Mrs. Besant. She has adopted an Anglicis- 
India to her own reforming and directing 
zeal, as Mr. Kipling’s direct anglicising has 
exoressed his unflinching patrictism. It is an 
English point of view reproduced in Mr. Oscar 
Browning's little book of travel. It is a History 
of British India by which Sir William Wilson 
Hunter in the attention of the student has re- 
placed the studies of Elphinstone and Mill. 
‘Mrs. Diver and Miss Ethel Dell have carried 
to a further extreme as painters of romantic 
India for the masses the methods of B. M. 
Crooker and Mrs. Steel; they have given the 
middle classes gaicr and more melodramatic pic- 
tures of their Paradise, And the change by 
which India Las thrust herself before us in the 
last year or two has been the stimulation which 
the institutions and the talkers of Europe have 
given to the minds of her own educated men. 
And this is the raison d'etre of that master- 
piece in which the phrases of their report ex- 
pressed the reforms desired by Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford. There are signs, and the 
influence of Dr. ‘Tagore and Mr. Gandhi are the 
striking of them, that this tendency has 
culminated, that the stimulation of intercourse 
between the East and the West when the ex- 
ploit of de Lesseps superseded that of de Gama 
qs working off, that a new National India is 
arising which will model herself less closely on 
her dominant Western cxample. It is possible 
that the lead in commerce and adm inistratio. 
will give way to a religions influence, and that 
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the monks and missionaries are still to have 
their day, If so, the riches of India arc not 
yet exhausted. Literature shows that it was 
not only the merchants she rewarded amongst 
Englishmen; in her vast spaces and her throng- 
ing life there were romantic treasuries of another 
arder. The business of literature has not been 
ty catalogue the cargoes of trading ships, or to 
assess the capital of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Navigation Company. For the merchant truly 
as Martino said: “‘remplir son escarcelle et 
revenir a son port, c’elaient deux laches assez 
dificiles, qu’on ne perdit pas son lemps a 
s‘ecstasier sur la vegetalion hindoue ou a sonder 
les elats dame d'un Persian.""* But literature 
shuns the obvious: nevertheless she has found in 
India something which provokes those elusive 
qualities of the mind which give writing its 
distinction, which by their choice of sound and 
suggestion make life at once more mysterious, 
more poignant, vaster and more real. The in- 
finence of India on English literature has been 
no small one: few indeed have grasped its con- 
tent or its range. Discoverers, travellers, 
traders, soldiers, administrators, planters, colo- 
nisers, missionaries, painters, adventurers have 
been at work, English prose and poetry are 
flavoured with the essence of the perceptions 
and imaginations of the thoughts and feelings 
which came to them as they looked around the 
Cape of Good Hope on that vast varied empire, 
changing yet unchanged, between Calcutta and 
Karachi, between Peshwar and Pondicherry. 
The essence has given satisfaction to an instinc- 
tive appetite of mind and heart which is more 
than a mere craving for the exotic. Without 
that hunger for the rich and strange it is im- 
possible for the West to assimilate India. She 
reserves her value and fascination to those who 
never weary in their attentive study of her 
subtle lineaments because their love for her is 
that restless adventure of imagination, that 
active longing for what is rare and intangible 
in its nich hint of life, which has made deeds 
and made poctry and made the most absorbing 
prose. Its very name, echoes the name, as it 
stiggests the power, of earth’s Eternal City. 
We know it as romance. 
Never Star 

Has lost here bul if rose ofar, 

Have cost where whole ew thousands are | 

In Vishnu land whal avatar? 

—Rrowning’s Waring. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS ON MASS 
EDUCATION IN INDIA AND ENGLAND. 


By Mr. EK. G. SIVASWAMY, B.A. 


II? 
25. The Brahmo Samaj. 


All ages of Indien history have claimed 
the right to interpret the Sastras m their 
true light. And in all ages the orthodox 
people have been a stumbling block in 
the way of reform. In the Hindu re- 
ligion any infringement of rules in relation to 
social conduct has been considered as. defection 
from its fold. While many caste-ridden Hindus 
may pose as its followers even though they do 
not understand its main principles as enun- 
ciated in the Gita or the Upanishad. It was 
Raja Rammohun Roy in Bengal who first raised 
the standard of revolt against the degenerate 
“idol worship, the power of the priests as the 
interpreters of the Divine word, the conduct 
of the meaningless ceremonies, the seclusion of 
women from public life, and the burning of 
widows under the false name of religion. In 
1828 he formed a Theists’ Union to recite the 
Vedic bexts and te arrange for sermons on 
morals atid religion. In 1830 he founded the 
Brahmo Samaj, where the Creator is to be wor- 
shipped without any idols and for “ the promo- 
tion of charity, morality, piety, benevolence, 
and virtue and the strengthening of the bonds 
of union between men of all religious persua- 
sions and creeds.’ Rammohum was the 
pioneer im all fields of social reform as womet'’s 
education, abolition of untouchability and widow 
remarriage. The movement started by him in 
eliminating the obstacles to social growth was 
given a new turn of devotion by Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore. His sermons singing of 
God's bounty and Nature’s glories appealed to 
the simple and emotional mind of the people. 
He laid down that it was wrong to hold any 
book as written by God and as infallible though 
he recognised the greatness of the sacred books 
as man’s productions. He emphasised in the 
main, good conduct and cessation from idol 
worship. He did not consider it nécessary to 








*Concleded from Jantary 1923 issue. 
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exclude all the Hindus who were unable to 
free themselves from the tangle of rites and 
ecremonies. So the party of social reform under 
Keshab Chandra Sen's leailership seceded from 
the Adi Brahmo Samaj owing to its conserva- 
tive character: and on 11th) Nowember 1666 
founded another Brahmo Samaj. It was Keshab 
Chandra Sen who carried the mission of Brahmo 
Samaj through the length and breadth of India, 
by his forceful oratory, intense devotion and 
unceasing enthusiasm. It was under his 
guidance that a text-book of devotional hymns 
from the scriptures of all the religions was pre- 
pared. Again from Keshab’s leadership the 
Samajists seceded owing to the marriage of his 
danghter according to Hindu ceremonies and 
founded the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj in 1878. 


THe Prack of Branmo KISHI SASIPADA 
BANNERTI IN THE MOVEMENT. 


The movement has satisfied the rational 
conscience of the educated Hindus to @ great 
degree and has brought them into its fold. It has 
produced great leaders fired with moral courage 
to defy the conventions of the age end uplift the 
society from its ignorance and superstitions. 
Sasipada Bannerji who joined the Brahmo 
Samaj in 1865 and whose whole life has been 
devoted to initiating a geries of educational 
movements to the present day for the improve- 
ment of the masses and the women, combined 
in himself the rare qualities of moral strength 
to practise truth and benignant love to serve 
mankind. He fotnded the Devalaya Associa- 
tion in 1871 in Calcutta, where men and women 
of different religiotts might meet for de- 
yotional prayers and the discussion of common 
problems of national life. He was the pioneer 
of working men’s cducation. He started a 
school for them at Barnagar in 1856 and a Club 
in 1870. He started the first Hindu Widow's 
Home in 1887. He opened the first Girls’ 
School in 1865. He started the first Temper- 
ance Association in 1864. By temperament 
prone to service, and not hampered by any 
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intellectual strength which alwavs hugs its own 
opinions, insists on their truth and thus creates 
more differences in this world, he tried to har- 
moanise the different schools of thought in the 
Brahmo Samaj by bringing them together on 
common platform. 


Toe Present AcTIVITIEs of THE BRAHMO 
SAMA]. 


The Brahmo Samaj has been organised on the 
model of the Western Church in its weekly 
divine service and missionary propaganda. Its 
rational system of worship has discarded many 
of the ceremonies of the daily life whose social 
value in bringing together the members of a 
family and creating a sense of communal unity 
cannot be ignored. The value of the movement 
lies in rooting out orthodoxy, in its practice of 
social reform and its educational work. The 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj conducts a few col- 
leges and High Schools where moral and rTe- 
ligious instruction «is compulsory, The Dacca 
‘Widows’ Home works under its auspices and 
there is also a society for the improvement of 
the backward classes, worked by the Samaj. 
The Mahila Samiti {the Women's Association) 
is also one of its branch activities. According 
to the to19 report, the Samaj has a member- 
ship of tars and there are qo branches affiliated 
to it. Its religious work mainly lies m the 
spread of theism. There is a Sadhana Ashram 
with 3 branches where missionaries are trained. 
The Sevaka Mandali is an Association of 
Brahmos who are laymen and who in their 
leisure hours supplement the work of the mis- 
sionaries. Fach branch conducts its weekly 
service and some of them hold the Sangat for 
the weekly discussion of religions subjects. 
The Indian Messenger, a weekly in English and 
Tativa Kawmudi, a fortnightly in Bengali are 
its organs. ‘The total number of weeklies and 
morthlies published by the branches come up to 
sin number. Two new activities at the centre 
which deserve mention are the daily Evening 
Service followed by readings from Seriptures 
and talks on religious topics, and the formation 
of study groups on social, educational and de- 
ve Henal subjects. 

Top PRARTHANA SAMA] IN Western INDIA. 

No account of the movement can he complete 
without a restimé of the activities of the Brahmo 

mai in Western and Southern India. In 
Western India the Prarthana Samaj started to 
uphold the religion of meditation of God and 
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service for man. It was an independent move 
ment and though it stood 2gainst idolatory and 
caste divisions, it did mot sever its connection 
with Hinduism to such a marked extent as the 
Brahmos of Bengal. Under the guidance of 
able men such as Sir Nerayan Chandrayarkar, 
Justice Ranade and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, it has 
pioneered every social reform movement in the 
Bombay Fresidency. It has its branches at 
Ahmednagar and Poona, it pursues the same 
religious activities as the Bengal Brahmo Samaj, 
keeps a Library and Reading Room, maintains 
some night schools and arranges for women's 
and students’ mectings. Sometimes the Brahmo 
Missionaries of Bengal lend their services to 
the Samaj for the propagation of theistic prin- 
ciples. ‘The Samaj maintains also an orphanage 
at Pandharpur. 


BRAHMOISM Is MADRAS. 


In Madras the Brahmo Samaj was first 
organised in 1864 during the visit of Keshub 
Chandra Sen. As usual with all the activities 
of Madras which can boast of intelleciual 
sympathy to any movement, the Madras Samaj’ 
also, while accepting im loto its principles, 
resolved to adhere to them as far as possible 
without abruptly breaking from the  time- 
honoured rites and customs. Bare duty towards 
the founders of the movement in Madras 
compels us to bring to public notice, the name 
of Shridaralu, a poor man of humble origin, 
who in spite of the difficulties of his position, 
reformed the Brahmo Samaj, to the model in 
Bengal, propagated the new rational religion, 
and, wunmindful of public odium, persisted 
boldly i. this endeavour. The Provincial 
Theistic Conference became an annual feature 
of the Madras Samaj from his time. 


THe Forore or Tre RramMo Samay. 


‘The Brahmo Samaj may not successfully fare _ 
in uprooting the excrescences of Hinduism, for 

in its zeal to rationalise it, it has abolished many 
ei the forms of worship as well as ceremonies 
which, having become fused with the Indian 
life, cannot be easily dissociated from if, and 
by their being destroyed, lead only to the extince 
tion of many of the social and objective appeals 
of the Hindu religion. The permanence of any 
religion lies in the character asia sieeties of its 
followers. Brahmoism has surely a promising 
feature as it insists on right ideals of living and 
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emphasises the intimate connection between 
religion and life. That it has achieved much 
in Bengal in evolving that type of character 
which combines the qualities of culture and 
service, cannot be doubted. Its strength is to 
be seen in the spread of theistic principles of 
living and not by the numbers it has converted 
to its fold. 


26. The Arya Samaj, 


If Brahmoism tried to uplift the Indian 
Society by seceding from it, and building a 
new and independent life of its own, the Arya 
Samaj began the reform of the Hindu Society 
from within the fold. It was founded by 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati who deeply felt that 
Hinduism had deflected itself very much from its 
old moorings of the Vedic period. Belief in 
one God, and the infallibility of the Vedas are 
the main tenets of the Arya Samaj. The Samaj 
was founded in 1877 in Lahore and from that 
time it has gathered to its fold the educated 
Hindus of the Punjab. It appealed mainly to 
the latter class because it eschewed caste narrow- 
ness, championed the cause of the depressed 
classes, and embarked on a campaign of social 
service. In a province where Hinduism cannot 
hope to live except by a militant aggressiveness 
om its part to resist the solid power of Islam, 
Arya samajists naturally have adopted Western 
Missionary methods to organise and expand 
Hinduism. 


Its ConTRIBUTIONS. 


It is in standardising national ideals by a 
national system of education that the greatest 
contribution of Arya Samaj lies. In 1886 the 
Anglo-Vedic College was founded in Lahore 
and the Gurukul, at Hardwar. The former 
combines the modern education for secular life 
with moral and religious instruction, the latter 
insists on the ancient methed of Hindu educa- 
tion, residential life with the Guru, traming 
in self-control, and a knowledge of ancient 
sciences, combited with the modern ones. 
The education of the depressed classes as well 
as of women, the Samaj has been doing from its 
start. In the reclamation of criminal tribes 
and famine relief it has earned a name. Its 
great value is to be sought in rousing up the 
Indian consciousness to a sense of self-respect, 
ard self-importance in the progress of huma- 
nity, Tts insistence on the idea that everyone 
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cat rise to Godhood by his own powers has 
evolved a self-covfidence and a new awakening 
in the Punjab which have steeled the hearts of 
many an Indian to fight against oppression and 
stand for truth. Its strength lies in unifying 
the Hindu. Community ; its weakness, in its 
religious character in holding like other reli- 
gions that the patent key to unlock the doors 
of heaven is in its hands alone, 


27. The Theosophical Society. 


The next great religious movement in India 
that roused up the self-dignity of the Indian 
mind was the Theosophical Society. Founded 
in 1875 in New York, it transferred its head- 
quarters to Adyar in June 1882, owing to the 
romantic fascination of Col. Olcott for the 
East, the birthplace of life-giving scriptures. 
Theosophy’s preatest contribution to India is 
its awakening the Hindu consciousness to 
follow its racial ideal as enunciated in her 
ancient scriptures. The popularisation of 
Sanskrit books in handy editions, the founding 
of the Central Hindu College at the sacred 
centre of Hinduism, the starting of the Theo 
sophical Educational ‘Trust and the National 
University at Adyar are all different phases of 
activity undertaken with a view to imprint 
young minds with that racial ideal, With the 
confidence born of the inspirme words of a 
Colonel and an Irish lady, who, themselves 
aliens to our land and its ancient scriptures, 
realised their glories and propagated them with 
true understanding and sympathy, the Indian 
tried his tiew courage in strange fields of 
nationalism and social reform, 

The second contribution of Theosophy ts its 
unifying influence in this land of different 
races and creeds. Its leaders expounded the 
different religions as leading to the one goal but 
necessary for different peoples to follow if they 
are to evolve rightly and well to a fuller hfe. 
The traditional prophets and saints, ceremonies 
and forms of worship, have a value of their own 
in making the easiest, surest and the most 
effective appeal to the minds of the followers 
of different religions. It is impossible to 
conceive that any prophet or saint would have 
wished his followers to fight for their pet 
doctrines and force them through the throats 
of “unbelievers”. Theosophy can nghtly claim 
a place in evolving that sympathetic imagination 
to let live different beliefs in this slow-moving 
and imperceptibly evolving world. 
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Another contribution of Theosophy i tts 
application of religions ideals to daily life. 
Thus it has destroyed medieval ideals of religi- 
ous living without preaching for their destruc- 
tion. When once ideas as “Service of man is 
the service of God", ‘the Lord shines in our 
actions done to the best of our ability,"’ are 
implanted in the mind, then out go the medieval 
ideas of pleasing God by material presents and 
reaching a lazy and luxurious heaven through 
contempt for worldly life. To the great credit 
of theosophy it must be said that it has libera- 
lised the Hindu institutions by its insistence 
on qualities and not on birth as the basis of 
caste, by raising women to an cqual status with 
men and forming the League of liberal Brah- 
mans. The latter admits anyone as a Brahmin, 
if he is a vegetatian and a teetotaler. Its main 
objects are to disregard the idea of caste pollu- 
tion, to raise. the marriageable age of boys and 
girls to 20 and 16 respectively, to promote 
virgin widows’ marriages and marriages among 
Brahmin subcastes, and to form a new com- 
munity of Brahmins based on their good 
qualities. 

Theosophy has also tanght us what an orge- 
nised institution can achieve in carrying out 
its purpose, There are about 7ooo members and 
450 lodges in India. The whole country has been 
divided into Districts, federations and conven- 
tions. There is a provincial Secretary for each 
wovinee. There are lodge organisers for each 
federation. ‘The whole Indian section is manag- 
ei by an executive council and a general 
sectetary. Summer schools are arranged for 
training Theosophical lecturers in methods of 
propaganda and the broad relations of different 
sciences to theosophy. Courses on sociology, 
physical and chemical sciences are also arranged 
in these summer schools. It is also noteworthy 
that theosophical journals are published in 
almost all the vernaculars of India, An 
‘English monthly is issued from Benares by the 
Indian theosophical section. Each lodge meets 
once a week and conducts a study circle. 








28. Rama Krishna Mission. 

The next religious movement in the latter 
half of the 1oth century which contributed to 
the growth of national consciousness was the 
Rama Krishna movement. Saint Sri Rama- 
krishna in his life as sannyasin showed to the 
‘world the brotherhood of-man and the father- 
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hood of God. As Swami Vivekananda, his fore- 
most disciple said, ‘To proclaim and make clear 
the fundamental unity underlying all religions” 
was Ramakrishna’s mission. His recognition of 
divinity in man irrespective of his caste, mice, 
or creed gathered round him a set of ardent and 
sincere disciples wedded to social service as the 
sacred offcring to God Himself. The Master 
died in 1886 and his first disciple Vivekananda 
propagated the doctrines of Hinduism in India, 
England, and America and showed how Hindn- 
ism embraced all religions and the whole 
humanity. The Ramakrishna Mission was 
founded in 1897 at Belur near Howrah with the 
object of training preachers on Hindu religion 
and doing social service. It has ramified itself 
into various branches mainly im Upper India, at 
Benares, Kankhal, Brindaban, Muthiganj, 
Barisal, Mayavati, and Dacea. The Mission also 
maintains a students’ home in Madras and 
Bangalore, It is an undoubted fact that the 
readers of Sri Ramakrishna’s sayings and 
parables came under his sweet and loving 
inflience and breathe the air of toleration and 
brotherhood. The Mission has uplifted social 
service to the field of religion and the followers 
of this great saint, in their task of relieving the 
distress of the sufferimg many, bring to bear 
on it an amount of sincerity, earnestness and 
spiritual fervour which are the rare possessions 
of only those who realise the divinity in man. 


99, The Devalaya Association. 


The Devalaya Association started in 1873 at 
Baranagar and Calcutta in 1906 bears in it the 
seeds of growing into an international brother- 
hood of religions, Sasipada Banerjea got the 
idea of such a brotherhood in 1871 when be 
witnessed at Bristol a temperance mecting 
attended by men of different religious sects. He 
started one in his own place Baranagar m 1873 
known as the Sadharan Dharma Sabha as a 
meeting place for followers of all religions to 
propagate knowledge and do social service. 

“The Devalava is the common meeting ground for 
men of all sects and denominations where they may 
freely mix and exchange their views on terms of love 
and fellowship, Monthly meetings are held and the 
subjects of discussion in these meetings mentioned i 
the report fer i919 show the catholicity of outlook 
of the Association. Reconstruction, the problem of 
national life, the Vedas, the service of man and 
many other topics of international interest were taken 
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up during the year. Weekly service is held aiid the 
motto of the association is “No creed our own: God 
is one: and Humanity is one. 


30. The Order of the Star in the East. 


A new movement originating from the 
Theosophical Society but conducted indepen- 
dently of it is the Order of the Star in the East. 
This Order prepares the world for the coming 
of a World Teacher by forming a body of ser- 
yants to preach and practise ideals of ‘‘devotion, 
steadfastness and gentleness’’, It insists on the 
brothers of the Order to lead a pure personal life 
of devotion, steadfastness, and gentleness and 
thus create in their neighbourhoods an atmos- 
phere of sweetness and love. The Order was 
started on January 11th, torr, and its member- 
ship in April, 1931, came to 36,156. The stu- 
dents form about three-ffth of the total member- 
ship. There were about 307 organised centres 
of the order in India in 1921. The travelling 
Star Orgauisers have taken up the work of 
starting centres. Each centre arranges for 
study classes, lectures, and conferences. Some 
of them take up social service, some, the singing 
of kirtans and devotional hymms, some, edu- 
cational work and some, distribution of food and 
like charities. Without entering into any contro- 
versy in the rationale of the belief in the coming 
of a World Teacher, the work which the Order 
is doing in evolving the spirit of service and 
brotherhood in the Indian society cannot be 
easily minimised. Many a man or woman, 
nnder its inspiration, regulate their lives, and try 
to do what little they can, to refine and enliven 
their surroundings. 


31. The Deva Samaj Lahore. 


In spite of its high ideals of life and social 
work for the uplift of the masses, the Deva 
Samaj, Lehore has been greatly misunderstood 
owing to its denial of the existence of God and 
its belief in its founder Deva Guru Baghavan ss 
the only highly evolved being in the world. It 
was founded in 1887 by Siva Narayan Agni 
Hotri. It believes in evolutionary principles and 
considers that man has. the greatest potentialities 
and hidden powers in him to create a better order 
in the universe. Members are admitted on their 
moral qualities as absence of immoral vices, 
drink, meat-eating, and killing of ‘‘any sentient 
being except on self-defence’’. Higher moral 
capacities are demanded from members for being 
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eligible to Executive Committee membership. 
Associates are admitted on their taking a less 
rigorous vow, Every member has to pay a con- 
tribution to the Samaj in proportion to his 
income. ‘The Samaj consists of about go members 
and 120 Associates. During the year 1920, 
fisoo propaganda meetings were held by the 
Samaj. The Samaj has eleven full-timed 
workers for religious propaganda trained in the 
Seva Samaj Dharam Vikashalaya (Higher Life 
Academy). ‘The Samaj claims that in the 
presence of the Deva Guru many a sinner con- 
fesses his sins and tesolves to lead a better life- 
The reports for 19020 meutions that 640 souls 
were thus reclaimed from evil habits. The 
Samaj is mainly to be appreciated for its edu- 
cational work. It maintains five schools for the 
depressed classes, four for criminal tribes, and 
3 widows’ and married women’s homes. 
32. Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal. 

All the movements above-mentioned have 
srown out of a dissatisfaction with the Hind 
Social System. Some of them wanted a radical 
destruction of the system, and others its reform 
as adapted to modern conditions of life. Some 
stood for the original principles of Hinduism 
while discarding the Puranas and the Sastras ; 
some interpreted the Sastras as containing 
eternal truths, rejecting inconvenient ideas a5 
interpolations ; and some explained the puranic 
stories as parables with hidden meanings. But 
all of them condemned that iniplicit obedience to 
Hindu Sastras, rights and ceremonies as if they 
were ordained laws of nature. These Reform 
Movements naturally reacted on the society and 
led to Purist Movements as the Varnashrama 
Conferences in South India and the Shri Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandal at Benares. The latter 
institution composed of Ruling Princes, Keli- 
gious Heads, and Dharmacharyas is adopting all 
the modern machinery of publicity to preserve 
intact the orthodox social system. It believes 
that the division of people into different castes 
is the most natural division based on scientific 
laws of social economy. It beheves that every 
Hindu rite (Samskara) disciplines and purthes 
the soul. It maintains different departments of 
work to preserve Hindu temples, to encourage 
orthodox pandits, to publish Sanskrit hterature, 
tc educate students on the ancient system, and 
to do everything to ‘protect the socio-religious 
interests of the orthodox’ Hindu community”. 
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The Mahamandal has about 600 branches, many 
of them dormant, and maintains a certain number 
of preachers to propagate the principles of 
Hinduism. 

The Mahamandal has a great contribution to 
make to the Hindu society if it develops its 
literary and artistic side of work. It has en- 
riched Hindi literature by translating Sanskrit 
works in Hindi. It co-operates with Hindu 
music and art conferences and thus assists in 
their development. It aids the Ayurvedic 
Academy with funds. It has published text 
books on Hindu religion for use in Schools, and 
it is conducting the College of Divinity with a 
view to evolve a Hindu Religious University. 
Its activities arc many-sided as the preservation 
of the Hindu Social System means the regulation 
of the minute details of life of a Hindu. It con- 
ducts a Ladies’ College and a Widows’ Home 
where they are educated in Sanskrit as propa- 
gandists and doctors. It has organised a society 
to reform Harikathas (an oratorical performance 
combining poctic recitations with musical accom- 
paniments and prose speeches). The spirit of 
toleration and brotherhood now abroad is also 
evidenced in the Mahamandal which has pro- 
posed to build a Hall of Religions 1s a War 
Memorial, for purposes of study and worship. 
It may be safely said of the movement, that 
it could not with all its efforts turn back the 
tide of social reform and re-establish the old 
Varnashrama Dharma in its pristine purity. Its 
strength lies in being a steadying influence on 
young minds casily aping western fashions and 
ever bringing before the mind's eye the value of 
self-control and self-discipline. 


33, The Christian Movements. 


Referetice hag already been made to the posi- 
tion of Christian Missions among the Social 
Movements in India. The several churches 
form an educational centre which infuses into 
the Christian community ideals of social service 
and charitv. Of the Christian organisations, 
special mention should be made of the work of 
the ¥. M. C, A. and the Salvation Army. 


¥. M. C. A. 

The work of the Y. M. C, A. has been 
mainly to provide hostels and recreation clubs 
for students. Of late it is taking more to social 
work in Presidency centres and directly con- 
necting itself with the life of the people irres- 


tive of their religious persuasions. All the 
centres hold Bible study classes, devotional and 
prayer meetings. But the report for 1920 indi- 
cates the tendency to social work in the Y. M. 
(, A. organisations. It says ‘it must be con- 
fessed that there has been a decided shifting of 
the distinctive emphasis on religious work, as 
the centre of the movement's iiterests...... 


definitions have been broadened, conceptions of 


Christian service widened, contact with the true 
source of all unselfish service deepened”. The 
formation of study circles on current political 
and economic problems in the presidency centres, 
the organisation of citizenship lectures by the 
V.M. C. A,, Madras, the community work con- 
ducted at Parel by the Bombay ¥. M. C. A., the 
new move to utidertake adult education, the co- 
operative work of the rural department, the 
working of the Workmen’s School and Institute 
at the Empress Mills, Nagpur, all pomt the way 
towards a broadening of its work and a spirit to 
co-operate with several voluntary agencies in 
the national uplift of India. 


Tre Sacrvation Army. 


The Salvation Army which first planted its 
foot in India consisting of four persons has 
become a powerful factor in the Indian Society 
specially in the rural parts. If the Y. M.-C A. 
is becoming national by shifting its basis of work 
from propagating the spiritual contact with 
Christ to purely social work, the Salvation Army 
has never deviated from its path of purifying 
sub-merged and down-trodden souls by pouring 
in them the solacing and the loving message of 
Christ. It has strictly adhered to its main m1s- 
sion of creating an army of Christ’s faithful 
followers personally devoted to that one prophet 
and ever leading a truly Christian life. Con- 
cerned as it is with the translation of Christ's 
teachings into the daily lives of the people, its 
commanders, by precept and example, have 
wrought far-reaching changes among the low 
classes and raised them to a moral and refined 
living. In a letter to the writer of this article, 
the educational secretary for Western India 
Salvation Anny refers to the spirit of his 
organisation in the following words :—‘It seeks 
tc promote a spirit of tolerance, love and unity 
for the general benefit of all without regard to 
race, colour, class or creed. The preaching of 
the gospel, the songs used in the meetings and 
the religious teaching given to the young all 





tend to this end. The army’s religion may be 
‘said to be Love in Harness. It consists in real 
love towards God and man resulting in purity 
of life, ready obedience to law, and life spent im 
the service of others'’. 

In India the Salvation Army is divided into 
four branches. It drills and disciplines the 
Christians from their youth to follow the path of 
Christ, to abstain from intoxicants and drugs, 
and lead devotional life. Every branch main- 
tains a large number of Primary Schools for the 
“most needy and neglected communitics"’, 
encourages hand-loom weaving by supplying 
looms, and conducts Reformatory Schools for 
the fallen and the disreputed. The Army con- 
ducts a number of organisations with a view to 
regulate the lives of the people under its charge, 
The Young People’s League consists of youths 
from the age of ro to 14 and about 45 workers in 
Western India are engaged in giving religions 
training to them. The League forms the Sing- 
ing Brigade in its neighbourhood for reciting 
devotional hymns of Christ in simple vernacular 
language. The youths of the League are perso- 
nally attended to and trained to avoid drink, 
tobacco, stealing, tise of abusive language, and 
other prevalent vices in rural low life. Daily 
two meetings are conducted for them, one for 
Service in the morning and another for prayer in 
the evening. Boys and girls who give evidence 
of a better evolved character are admitted as 
jumior soldicrs. 

Promising youths above the age of 14 are 
addmitted as recruits for the Army. They pass 
through a period of probation when they are 
trained to lead a pure and simple life. They 
then take the vows of the Anmy called the 
Articles of War and are admitted as soldiers. 
Like an army, they are drilled under a Sergeant 
Resident who stays in their neighbourhood and 
the work of Residents is supervised by a 
Sergeant Major. From the soldiers are selected 
the Local Officers whose functions are to collect 
the people of the village for meetings, to visit 
their homes, to arrange for devotional gatherings 
and generally assist the order. ‘These officers are 
laymen employed in secular work during the day 
but who give their leisure hours for the propa- 
ganda work of the order. From these officers 
are selected the field officers who are full-timed 
missionaries guiding with zeal and enthusiasm 
rural district work. The whole order is 
centralised under Staff Officers who from their 
headquarters push forward the army in their 
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range to the life of Christ through preachings and 
personal example. In the Western India 
division alone there were 23 Staff Officers and 620 
Feld officers and teachers during the year ro2r. 





The teachers conduct weekly meetings in the 
villages where they interpret the life of Christ 
and pray for His blessings. Many a man sunk 
in the slongh of irrecoverable vices, has shaken 
them off under inspiration of the meetings, and 
lifted wp with a new hope and mission in life, 
kas himself led the moral and religions propa- 
ganda to save his brothers from such sins. A 
road stone contractor, influenced to leave off his 
drinking habits through the propaganda of the 
Salvation Army, himself began a crusade against 
it with songs and bhajans. The Headquarters 
also arrange for occasional health and sanitation 
lectures in the rural parts. 728 meetings of 
oficers and r,o40 public meetings were held 
during the year 1920-21 in rural parts. The 
orthodex Hindu may shut his eyes and refuse to 
know the quiet but effective work done among 
the masses by the Salvation Army. But the 
workers with unbounded zeal in their cause and 
moved by the one single purpose of serving 
Christ have created a disciplined army, pressing 
forward to a better life, and are, day by day, 
remolding the lives of the submerged classes 
who vastly abound in India and for whose up- 
lift the work of any number of agencies cannot 
be too much. 


34. Religious Institutions and the Future of 
Mass Education. 


Many of the above-mentioned religious 
institutions have to be valued for their breaking 
down, the encrustments, born out of human 
vanities and materialism, over eternal triths 
embodied in all scriptures, revealing them in 
their virgin purity, and bringing them to bear on 
the daily hves of people. It is true that many 
of these movements consider themselves as the 
divinely appointed monopolists for giving out 
the only true message to the world. But on two 
main points every religious movement must 
agree. All of them realise that man as a social 
unit has certain duties and obligations to his 
fellowmen, and social order should be based 
on enlightened self-adjustment arising out of the 
disciplined individual wills. It is but common 
knowledge that the ordinary man has not cul- 
tivated that civic virtue, that social character to 
consciously regulate his actions by ever thinking 
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how it reflects on his neighbour, And such an 
outlook on life is possible only, if the conception 
of human brotherhood is ever present before the 
7 's eye. All religious organisations can 
surely agree on this common work of evolving 
the civic character in the Indian people. 
Secondly, every religion has a mission of its 
own, and if, for its yotaries it arranges for study 
classes, classes not intended for memorismg 
hymns, or instilling the habit of belief and 
obedience to sacred books but for a rational 
discussion for the discovery of truth, it will be 
laying the foundations for independent thinking 
and a sympathetic imagination in ordinary 
human minds. Such classes for a close study of 
all. religious movements and the doctrines of 
their anthors will break down prejudices, clear 
ip misunderstandings, refreshen the mind, and 
produce a new sympathetic outlook on men and 
things. 






So. Mediceval Institutions. 


In the consideration of the influence of the 
several movements on the eéducation of the 
masses, the very large part which is being played 
teday by medieval institutions in ministering to 
rural needs cannot be forgotten. There are 
many Bhajan Samajes where large numbers of 
Hindus congregate every week. Folk drama is 
still holding the field in unsophisticated rural 
parts. The wandering minstrel plays on his 
harp and sings the local ballads which are 
listened to with rapt attention. Different com- 
munities are guided by traditional preceptors 
whose influence on their lives is nothing too 
small. Puranic readings attract the leisured 
villagers after the close of the harvest. 

Some local genius tries his poetic powers in 
clothing medieval stories in a new form and his 
songs are repeated by the men and women of the 
village. How to conserve these institutions and 
make them the vehicles for a new civilisation 
embodying ideas of equality and freedom are fit 
themes for sociologists who would like to pour 
new wine into old bottles. 


36. The Relation of Political Movements to 
Mass Education. 

The broadened sense of fellow-feeling and the 
spirit of service introduced in the Indian Society 
as a result of religious awakening, naturally 
aroused the political consciousness of the nation. 
Enelish education began to spread from 1834 and 





the studies on western polity matt 

the Indian aspirations for individual said national 
freedom. British liberalism also exerted its in- 
fluence from 1832 in nurturing the new ambitions 
of the English educated Indians. The Indian 
mind was also stirred to its depths by the 
struggles of the European uations in the roth 
century for preserving their nationalities and 
establishing democracies. In India itself pioneers 
of religious and social reform have created the 
self-confidence in the Indian that his capacities 
to improve are no whit less than those of any 
other nation. 

So we find a growing desire even as early as: 
18so on the part of the intelligentsia of thts 
country to take their rightful place in its Govern- 
ment. Harischandra Mukertjea, editor of the 
Hindu Patriot, Calcutta, had his house 
auctioned in 1853 for championing the cause of 
ryots against the indigo planters. Political asso- 
ciations were started in different parts of the 
country in the latter half of roth century to re- 
present public grievances to the Government and 
press for its increasing Indianisation. The 
British Indian Association of Caleutta (1851), the 
Garvajanik Sabha, Poona, (1870), and the 
Indian National Congress were the early pioneers 
of political education in this country. To the 
English educated, the goal was clear—that of 
establishing o national representative Govern- 
ment unter the aegis of British Raj ; while to the 
illiterate masses establishment of a national 
Government meant only the expulsion of the 
foreigner. Comparing the United Provinces and 
Bengal, Sir Charles Trevelyan wrote in 1838 in 
his book The education of the people of India 
that while in the latter province where English 
education has spread the desire only for 
broadening the administration on the national 
will, in the former the people thought only of 
driving the foreign and establishing the 
indigenous Raj. From 1885 the Indian 
National Congress gave organised and articulate 
expression to the political demands of the 
English educated Indian. 

The desire for representative institutions 
naturally created different schools of thought for 
their achievement. There were those who, 
though actuated by hich aims of establishing a 
democratic government, always felt the magni- 
tude of the task, the unpreparedness of the 
people to take up political responsibilities, the 
want of corporate discipline among them, and 
the difficulties by way of caste, race and crecd 
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in building up the Indian nation, The sense of 
fact which they possessed to an inordinate degree 
naturally made them to adopt themselves to 
existing conditions while trying to improve 
them by steady work. They directed their 
attention also to social reform and industrial 
progress, for social obstacles should frst be 
removed if national solidarity is to be real, and 
a secular outlook on life should be created if 
India is to compete with the economic powers 
of the world. 

This school held the field till rors and con- 
tributed not a little in infusing in the 
intelligentsia of the country the desire for 
representative institutions, Kanade, Dadabhoy, 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, and G. K. Gokhale were 
the early pioneers in spreading this new gospel 
of attaining political freedom by consolidating 
the Indian position through steady constitutional 
and civil work, and pressing for new reforms. 
From the educational point of view, this party 
were eminently fitted to instil into the people of 
this country, the national value of habits of deep 
study and long preparation for political work, 
the cultivation of civic virtues among the people 
through local institutions, and the organisation 
of community service for building up the Indian 
nation. Ranade, as carly as 1896, when he 
defined the scope of his party on founding the 
Deccan Sabha asa result of the Sarvajanik Sabha 
passing into the hands of the socially conserva- 
tive and the politically radical school in Poona, 
stated it in the following terms: ‘‘Political 
activities are chiefly of value not for the 
particular results achieved but for the process of 
political education which is secured by exciting 
interest on public matters and promoting the 
self-respect and self-reliance of citizenship.” 
And it is praiseworthy that at a time when the 
British Government was not tinkering with any 
political reform for this country and evaded the 
transference of any responsibility into the hands 
of the people, these great leaders never lost hopes 
but propagated the ideal of constitutional 
reforms with zeal and thoroughness. And what 
ean the moderate party claim today as having 
done for the Indian nation specially when new 
responsibilities have been thrown on us as a 
result of our demands? Has it formed a snih- 
cient number of political clubs in the country for 
shaping public opinion on political questions? 
Has it taken any pains to teach the 62 lakhs odd 
voters the great potentialities of the voting nght? 
Has it organised and disciplined the voters for 
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influencing the local, provincial, and imperial 
administration of this country? 

None whatever. The fact is that the moderate 
party though inheriting principles, wise and sane 
for all time, and a rich tradition of achievements 
by a previous generation, is suffering from 
inanition. The few sincere men of the party 
have either grown pessimistic or difides 
their powers to give a right lead to the country ; 
while the immense energy, earnestness, and 
self-sacrifice evineed by other schools have swept 
it out of existence. 

Side by side with this moderate school of 
thought which always commands a sense of pro- 
portion and balance and never fails to take note 
of realities, the extremist school in this country 
has been no less a powerful factor in the political 
education of the masses, Its differences iss 
the moderate school cannot be easily underst 
by any thinking people. Its politicians are 
neither constitutionalists, nor passive resisters, 
nor constructive builders of the Gandhi school ; 
but they are all of them rolled into one. Their 
only virtue is their national fervour and 
enthusiasm. They have played a great part in 
rousing up the mass consciousness through 
vernacular propaganda, Without any con- 
structive genius to regulate the national 
aspirations for the building up of the Indian 
nation, they have succeeded only in creating a 
feeling of discontent and a sense of despair 
among the masses, Their strength is their 
enthusiasm to achieve Swaraj ; thetr weakness, 
is their refusal to face inconvenient facts and 
undertake the training of the masses in corporate 
action and civic responsibilities which demand 
well-informed study and persistent work on their 
part. But none the less, their contribution to 
Indian nationalism in leavening the masses 
cannot be minimised. 

A third political movement which a year ago 
swept ever the country like a lightning flash and 
received very soon a short shrift from its leader 
himself ig the movement of non-co-operation. 
The movement from the beginning suffered from 
two defects. Mr. Gandhi, a believer in the 
moderate principles of disciplining and organis- 
ing the country, deluded himsclf into the belief 
that the country had already that keen sense of 
national unity to tolerate differences and preserve 
law and order in this country. Secondly, the 
high hopes he raised of attainine Swaraj within 
a year and the political bias of the movement of 
paralysing the administration attracted to his fold 
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impatient extremists who were out for anything 


to embarass the Government, but who did not 
Possess his statcsmenship to understand the 
importance of steady work for evolving national 


unity, discipline, character, and civic virtues 
among the people. The inclusion of these un- 


balanced political enthusiasts in the movement 
deflected the course of propaganda from training 
the people in habits of civic action to one of 
inflaming them against the system of adminis- 
tration, thus leading to discontent and not to 





self-confidence which arise only out of corporate 


action. When once the work of constructing 
the nation was placed in the forefront of his 
programme by Mr. Gandhi, the enthusiasm of 
irresponsible amtators for his movement 
evaporated into thin air. ‘The campaign of nan- 
co-operation is to be valued for its arousing the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and self-suffering among 

a large number of people in this country and 
hina developing that national character 
necessary for anv people determined *o achieve 
and preserve Svwaraj. 

Political organisations in this country cannot 
be said to be broadhased on the will of the 
nation, Want of discipline, of leaders, and funds 
hampers them from any effective action for 
creating the corporate snint in the masses. What 
has been achieved till now is the work of a few 
patriots who cannot be hopeful of any steadv 
following but have been hammering in the hope 
that one day the masses will evince the spirit to 
act up to their words and not merely listen to 
them as a pleasnrable and novel excitement. 

Social Reform movements which had a 
vigorous existence in the latter half of the roth 
century have lost their vitality either owing to 
the rapid social developments in the natural 
order of things, or the concentration of all 
national energy in the political field. The first 
National Social Conference was organised in 
1887 and from that time till the time of the 
‘Amritsar Congress in toro it was held wherever 
the Congress was held. But it became merely 
an annnal function in its latter days to register 
Pious resolutions. The Poona Social Reform 
Association tock a leading part in the nineties of 
the last century in bringing to practice the post- 
puberty marrisge of girls, widow re-marriage, 
and abolition of untouchahility. The Iste Mr. 
Agarkar was the bold pioneer in this field of 
work and the moderate party in Poona gave all 
its stipport for the reconstruction of the Indian 
Society on a natural and rational basis. The 





Bombay Presidency Social Reform Association is 
the only active body in the west and is 
maintaining «a widows" home. The Vidhva 
Vivaha Sabha, Lahore, is another active body 
engaged in popularising widow re-marriages. In 
the field of temperance, a wave of enthusiasm 
passed over our country in 1894 when the All- 
Temperance Federation was started with jo 
branches from Peshawar to Cape Comorin. The 
movement of temperance received a fillip from 
Mr. Gandhi whose earnest organisation of 
propaganda and picketing work has forced the 
Government in every province to devise ways 
and means for its aboliton. The Punjab 
Temperance Federation started in tor3 15 a 
powerful association conducting vigorous propa- 
ganda through magic lanterns, bioscope, songs, 
charts, leaflets, etc., under the able secretaryship 
of Master Sant Singh. On the question of 
abolition of wntouchability and elevating the 
depressed classes, the work of the early social 
reformers has swept away any difference of 
opinion among the educated classes and the work 
made sufficient headway even among the masses 
by the earnest campaign of Mr. Gandhi and his 
followers. When on this subject, the work of 
indigenous missions for the elevation of the 
depressed classes as that of Mr. V. BR. Shinde 
cannot be left unnoticed. In the field of women's 
uphit the present century has taken a long 
stride specially in Maharashtra owing to the 
efforts of earnest workers like Messrs: Karve and 
Devedhar. 

Social reformers in Bombay have taken the 
lead during last December in reviving the 
All-India Social Conference with a view to 
organise a vigorous party in the country to 
hasten the building of the Indian Society on a 
moral and rational basis. Just like political 
organisations, the social reform party also 
depends on the energy and earnestness of a 
few individuals for its work, But the fact 
should be admitted that the early pioneers who 
broke the hardened tradition of centuries 
against the popular will exhibited a rare 
moral courage, emboldened weaker hearts to act 
according to their enlightened views, and thus 
wrought vast changes in the Rotel ste 
perceptible only by a comparison of the scctat 
conditions of the last and the present century. 
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It 1s not the purpose of this paper to describe 
the working of the several institutions engaged in 
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the edtication of the masses. ‘The paper traces 


only the influence and the bearings of the various 


social movements in this country in educating 
the masses. The surging national enthusiasm 
ereated by the social and religious movements of 
the roth century is improving itself in various 
directions. To analyse the phases of this 
national awakening, in what channels it is 
running and how best to regulate it for 
the pood of the country is not our preset 
object. Suffice it to say, that the education 
of the masses is a never-ending process 
and what is needed for any organisation in this 
country is men and money, men to orgamise the 
work and money to run it steadily till the masses 
themselves finance it. It cannot be claimed that 
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the spirit of nationalism is already there, per- 
meating the whole life of the Indian nation. The 
grant of New Reforms has only turned. the 
council! halls in the Punjab, Bombay, and Madras 
into places of exhibition of the castes and creeds 
in this country. However sectarian may be the 
ideals of any movement, all institutions, in the 
interest of their own propaganda, can surely 
educate the masses by study aust itl paliite ot 
clear thinking and correct & OL y Ci 

mstil inl the HASssS mind the habit of Com TINEC 
action for local social improvements. And it is 
only when the mass mind has been trained to 
act for common purposes, it will realise the value 
of associated effort for achieving national aims, 






THE IDEA OF PROGRESS. 


By Mr. R. G, PRADHAN, 


I 

The biggest, and at the same time, hardest 
question which always oppresses the thinking 
mind is: What is the goal of human socicty? 
Human Society has now been in existence for 
thousands of years; nations have grown, 
flourished, decayed and risen again; the centres 
of intellectual and political greatmess, and 
material power and prosperity, have shifted fom 
city to city, from country to country; towering 
states have vanished like shooting stars; 
civilization has attained a complexity which has 
destroyed the primitive, narrow simplicity of life 
mparted a subtle variety to human interests, 
aims, pursuits. Philosophers have risen with 
their multitudinous, intricate systems of thought, 
baffing the common, plain understanding. 
Social reformers consumed with impatience at 
the heavy mass of social misery, vice, injustice, 
Wrong, oppression, which has condemned the 
tolling millions to a sad, cheerless existence, that 
knows to ray of happiness or hope, have con- 
ceived utopias where there will be perfect felicity 
for all. And yet the great riddle remains un- 
solved. The Sphinx is still calling for solution 
of the great mystery it contains within itself. 








This great question of the ultimate destiny 
of mankind has long had irresistable interest for 
powerful minds. As Morley says “It could not 
be otherwise. The question strikes far deeper 
than merely social and political interest. It goes 
to the very quick of modern interpretation of the 
working of past history and our present 
universe.’" Vast amount of speculation has been 
expended on it, and it continues, as ever, a vital 
force animating varied intellectual activity and 
social endeavour. Two different strains of 
thought can be clearly discerned in the midst of 
the diverse speculation it has given rise to. In 
the past, ideas about life in the next world ruled 
the different societies on carth ; this life was 
supposed to have no meaning and no purpose in 
itself, but only in reference to the life hereafter. 
Preparing men as men for a happy life in Heaven 
that was deemed to be the goal of Inmman society. 
This conception of life and society has dominated 
all theocratic societies and all other societies 
during their theocratic stage. It is still a ruling 
idea with millions of oriental people of the Hindu 
and the Muslim faith and partly accounts for the 
philosophic indifference with which, they still, 
even tn the din and turmoil of modetn society, 








look upon the concerns of life. The other idea, 
which is now in increasing control of thought 
all over the world, is that human society is steadily 


advancing on the path of progress, and may, 


some day, attain the highest state of knowledge, 


goodness and happiness. Sceptics there are, 
who say that this ts a chimera, that the human 


Tace is essentially no better than it was centuries 
ago, and will be no better centuries hence, that 
it will never attain an ideal state of goodness and 
happiness. They point to such catastrophies 
as the great war, and confidently assert that one 
more war of the character and dimensions of the 
last will involve the whole human race and all 
its civilization in irretrievable ruin. In face of 
the bitter, shocking dis-illusionment caused by 
the war, it is absurd, they say, to talk about 
human progress. 
War, and much more than the war, the aftermath 
of war, have weakened faith in the continuity of 
human progress, and in the possibility of human 
pertectability. Nevertheless, belief in progress 
is shill the dominant note of modern thought and 
life, both in the East and the West. Progress 
is our watch-word, the moving force of all our 
activities, the criterion of our social projects, the 
measure of our political institutions. It is no 
©@xaggeration to say that progress has enthroned 
itself in the heart of the modern educated man as 
the idol of his worship and devotion. 





I 


It is the history of this preat, fundamental 
idea of progress from its origin and growth up to 
the time when it became a current creed m the 
western world that Prof. Bury has traced in his 
book The Jdea of Progress. Of course, he 
has dealt with the idea as it has been developed 
in the Western World; he has nothing to say 
about its origin, growth, or present state 
among the several nations of the Orient. This 
cannot detract from the merits of the book which 
are undoubtedly high; a western writer is not 
éxpected to have a knowledge of oriental litera- 
tures such as would enable him to write with 
usefulness on the idea of progress in the East. 
But a history of the idea of progress in the 
West naturally suggests a history of the idea 
in the East. And it is to be devoutly hoped that 
a scholar like Dr. Radhakumud Mukerjec, who 
has shown a wonderful aptitude for researches of 
this kind, will unearth our vast ancient literature 
and present a succinct, systematized account of 


It cannot be denied that the 


the ideas of our forbears on this vastly interest- 
ing and important subject of human progress. 

Prof. Bury’s The Idea of Progress is a 
highly learned book ; it is written in a style which 
is bright and refreshing without being senti- 
mental, He has ransacked the classical 
literatures of ancient Greece and Rome, a5 also 
the literatures of England, France, and 
Germany, and brought to light every author, 
famous or unknown to fame, who has had some- 
thing to say on the idea of progress. He is a 
rationalist, as our readers are probably aware, 
and the impress of his rationalism is clearly borne 
by his own observations. His survey begins with 
Greek thought and ends with Frederic Harrison's 
discourse on the ‘' New Era ”’ delivered in 1859, 
the dominant note of which was " the faith in 
human progress in licu of celestial rewards of the 
separate soul.'’ Within the last peneration, as 
Prof. Bury rightly says, almost every civilized 
country has produced a large literature on social 
science, in which indefinite progress is generally 
assumed as an axiom. But this literature, 
valuable though it is, he does not pass in review 
and thus his book does not tell us anything about 
the developments which the idea of progress has 
undergone during the last thirty vears. We. 
cannot help wishing that Prof. Bury had not 
assigned this artificial limitation to his book and 
think that it would have been better if his survey 
had extended down to our times. 


HI 


What is the idea of human progress? Prof. 
Bury thus describes it:—*' The idea of human 
Progress is a theory which involves a synthesis 
of the past and a prophecy of the future. It is 
based on an interpretation of history which te- 
gards men as slowly advancing in a definite and 
desirable direction, and infers that the progress 
will continue indefinitely. -And it implies that, 
as the issue of the earth's great business, a con- 
dition of general happiness will ultmately be 
enjoyed which will justify the whole process of 
civilization; for otherwise, the direction would 
not be general. There is also a further implica- 
tion. The process must be the necessary 
outcome of the psychical and social nature of 
man ; it must not be at the mercy of any external 
will; otherwise there would be no guarantee of 
its continuance and its issue, as the idea of 
progress, would lapse into the idea of 
Providence."" 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 


IV. 
‘The idea of progress, as described above, is of 
comparatively recent origin. Its history 


definitely begins with the work of Bodin, a 
French historian, and Bacon the great English 
philosopher who both flourished in the r7th 
eentury. They did not, indeed, discover a theory 
u® progress: but their contributions to thought 
directly led to its subsequent appearance. In the 
ancient world, no philosopher conceived the 
theory of progress. It is curious that the Greeks 
whose brilliant achievements in thought still 
tank high among the philosophic systems of the 
world did not hit upon the idea of progress. 
The Romans were first class Imperialists and 
administrators ; but they had no genius for spect- 
lation: and it is no wonder they failed to 
adumbrate a view of human society to which 
even the Greek intellect had not been able to 
rise. The middle ages were, on the whol, 
barren of constructive thought, and their whole 
intellectual climate was entirely unfavourable to 
the conception of the theory of progress. Then 
came the transitional period of the Renaissance, 
lasting from the 14th to the 17th century, which 
marked an epoch in the history of European 
thought and civilization. Its greatest triumphs 
were the restoration of self-confidence to reason, 
and the vindication of this world as possessing 
a value for man, independent of its relations to 
any supermundane sphere. With the firm estab- 
lishment of these triumphs, begins the modern 
age with its new attitude towards human life and 
society. With the elevation of life on this 
planet to its proper, independent place in the 
scheme of the universe, the question of its end 
and purpose was bound to be irresistible, and, in 
the long run, to give rise to a theory of progress. 

We do not propose to linger on the general 
fermentation that took place in every sphere of 
thought during the Renaissance. But one figure 
of that period stands on such a lofty eminence of 
universal fame and has exercised such far-reach- 
ing influence, both beneficent and maleficent, on 
subsequent thought and life in Europe, that we 
cannot resist the temptation of referring to his 
view of human society. Machiavelli, the father 
of modern European politics, did not found any 
system of thought, though his name ts given to 
a peculiar, sinister school of political thought. 
But his books are replete with shrewd observa- 
tions which have received respectful attention 
éver since he wrote them. His view of history 
is that “* At all times, the world of human beings 
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has been the same, varying indeed from land to 
land, but always presenting the same aspect of 
some societics advancing towards prosperity and 
others declining. Those which are on the up- 
ward grade will always reach a point beyond 
which they cannot rise further: but they will 
not remain permanently on this level; they will 
begin to decline; for human things are always in 
motion, and therefore must go up or down. 
Similarly declining states will ultimately touch 
bottom and then begin to ascend. Thus a good 
constitution or social organisation can last only 
for a short time."" Holding such a view as this, 
it ig no wonder that Machiavelli did not conceive 
any theory of progress. 

Bodin and Bacon mark a definite break with 
the past; their views have a refreshing air of 
modernity about them. Bodin rejected the 
current theory of the degeneration of man, along 
with the tradition of a previous age of virtue and 
felicity, “If that so-called golden age "’ he 
says, “‘ could be revoked and compared with our 
own, we should consider it tron."’ He declared 
that his own age was fully equal, and, in some 
respects, superior, to the age of classical 
antiquity, in respect of science and the arts, He 
regarded the world as a universal state with its 
various races, by their peculiar aptitudes and 
qualities, contributing to the common good of 
the whole. Thus he contributed an important 
element, viz., the {idea of the solidarity of 
peoples, in the growth of the doctrine of progress. 
Bacon contnibuted another clement, viz., the 
utility of knowledge. To him the proper aim 
of knowledge was the amelioration of human 
life, to increase men's’ happiness and diminish 
their sufferings. This view of knowledge 
ultimately turned men’s thoughts to the problems 
of social science and led to the central doctrine 
of modern thought and life, viz., that the sole 
test of progress is the clevation of the common 
people to a state of happiness in the widest sense 
of the term. 

V 

There are two distinct stages in the evolution 
of the theory of progress. It was first conceived 
in the sphere of knowledge. Fontenelle, a 
French thinker, was the first to formulate, 
towards the close of the 17th century, the idea 
of the progress of knowledge as a complete 
doctrine. ‘This was the first stage. The second 
stage was reached, when, with the extension of 
nationalism into the social sphere, the idea was 
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enlarged so as to embrace the conception of the 
general progress of man. The idea of progress 
of knowledge ultimately developed itself into a 
complete theory of progress. This development 
Was achieved in the middle of the 18th century 
When the Abbe-de-Saint-Pierre, another dis- 
imguished French thinker, proclaimed the new 
of man's indefinite social progress. 
Henceforth, the idea became more and more 
rooted in Western thought and life until it has 
now become the generally accepted creed of 
Western societies. 

Just as the theory first originated in France, 
so also its growth and development owes much 
more to French genius than to any other. Prof. 
Bury rightly points out that the preponderance 
of France’s part in developing the theory is an 
outstanding feature of its history. In the 17th 
and the 18th century French thought showed a 
phenomenal activity and it concentrated itself 
for the most part upon the live, vital problems of 
social life and national government. A galaxy 
of thinkers arose who in their several ways made 
contributions to the theory of progress, making 
it more and more complete and placing it more 
and more firmly on the secure foundations ci 
enlightened rationalism. The speculations of all 
these thinkers form one of the most fascinating 
chapters in the history of European thought. 
Limitations of space forbid us from making more 
4 Passing reference to them; but the views 
of one of them, Condorcet, deserve mention. In 
his ‘Sketch of a historical picture of the progress 
of the human mind’ published in 1705, he not 
only affirms in a general way the certainty of an 
indefinite progress in enlightenment and social 
welfare, but describes its nature and also 
attempts to forecast its direction and determine 
its goal. 

He anticipates the times when the sun will 
shine “ on an earth of none but free men, with 
mo master save reason; for tyrants and slaves, 
priests and their stupid or hypocritical tools, will 
all have disappeared.”” He insists on the in- 
dissoluble union between intellectual progress 
and that of liberty, virtue and the respect for 
natural rights and on the effect of science in the 
destruction of prejudice. For him “‘ the goal of 
political progress is equality, equality is to be the 
aim of social effort."* He rightly says that “ the 
true history of humanity is not the history of some 
men. The human race is formed by the mass 
of families who subsist almost entirely on the 
fruits of their own work, and this mass is the 








proper subject of history, not great men." 
According to him institutions are obstacles to the 
free play of human reason, not the spontancous 
expression of a society corresponding to its needs 
or embodying its ideals, but rather machinery 
deliberately contrived for oppressing the masses 
and keeping them in chains. He contemplated 
equality not only among all peoples of the earth. 
The backward peoples, he predicted, will climb 
up to the condition of France and the United 
States of America. For no people is condemned 
never to exercise its reason. His faith in human 
progress and perfectibility was so deep that he 
believed even in the improvement of man's 
physical organization and a considerable pro- 
longation of his life by advance of medical 
science. He concludes his sketch of the future 
of the human race as follows:—'* How this 
picture of the human race freed from all its 
fetters, withdrawn from the empire of chance, as 
from that of the enemies of progress, and walk- 
ing with firm and assured step in the way of 
truth, of virtue and happiness, presents to the 
philosopher a sight that consoles him for the 
étrors, the crimes, the injustice with which the 
earth is yet stained, and of which he is not 
seldom the victim! It is in the contemplation of 
this picture that he receives the reward of his 
cfforts, for the progress of reason, for the defence 
of liberty. He ventures to link them with the 
eternal chain of the destinies of man; it is there 
that he finds the true recompense of virtue, the 
pleasure of having done a lasting good. This 
contemplation is for him a refuge into which the 
recollections of his persecutors can never follow 
him; in which living in thought with man re- 
instated in the rights and the dignity of his 
nature, he forgets man tormented and corrupted 
by greed, by base fear of envy; it is here that 
he truly abides with his fellows, in an elysium 
that his reason has known how to create for 
itself, and that his love for humanity adorns with 
all purest delights.” 
VI 

The theory of progress received a temporary 
check from the failure of the French Revolution 
to fulfil the golden dreams of those who had 
promoted it. Chateaubriand, Bonald, De 
Maistre, and Lamenais were the most prominent 
representatives of the reactionary school of 
thought that sprang up, reviving the old dogma 
of an original golden age and the degradation of 
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man. They denounced the whole trend of pro- 
gressive thought from Bacon to Condorcet. 
Chateaubriand, for instance, wrote “‘ when man 
attains the highest point of civilisation, he is on 
the lowest stair of morality; if he is free"he is 


rude: by civilizing his manners, he forges him- 
self chains. His heart profits at the expense of 


his head, his head at the expense of his heart.” 
But this re-action proved, in the long run, useful 
in strengthening the doctrine of progress, and 
with the assimilation of fresh ideas from 
Germany and Italy the doctrine merged purified 
and renovated. Chateaubriand himself became a 
convert to the creed of progress in 1831. So strong 
became the control of the theory over the public 
mind that whereas the Revolution of 1780 had 
been inspired only by a vague confidence in 
progress, in the revolution of 1848 it was 
enthroned as the regnant principle. With the 
firm establishment of the principle of progress 
in popular thought thinkers began to apply them- 
selyes to the question whether it has any law of 
its own. Among these thinkers, Comte and 
Spencer occupy the highest rank. Comte built 
up a massive speculative system, the sonl of 
which was progress. According to him, the 
movement of history is due to the deeply rooted, 
though complex, instinct, which impels man t» 
improve his condition incessantly, to develop in 
all ways the sum of his physical, moral and 
intellectual life. Spencer applied the principle 
of evolution to sociology and ethics and asserted 
the theory of perfectibility as justified by the 
principle of evolution. ‘* The ultimate develop- 
ment of the ideal man is logically certain,"’ he 
said “' as certain as any conclusion in which we 
place the most implicit faith; for instance, that 
all men will die.""  ‘ Always towards perfection 
is the mighty movement—towards a complete 
development and a more unmixed good: 
subordinating in its universality all petty irre- 
gularities and fallings back, as the curvature of 
the earth subordinates mountains and valleys. 
Even in the evils the student learns to recognise 
only a struggling beneficience. But above all he 
is struck with the internal sufficineness of 
things.” Herbert Spencer asserted proeress 15 
justified by the theory of evolution. But the 
same theory has been drawn only by some 
thinkers to defend a contrary view of the destiny 
of human society. Hartman, a German philo- 
sopher, was a convinced evolutionist but he held 
the view that civilization and happiness are 
mutually antagonistic and that progress means 
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an increase of misery. Huxley, also an 
evolutionist, said ‘* I know of no study which is 
so saddening as that of the evolution of humanity 
as it is set forth in the annals of history. Man 
is a brute, only more intelligent than other 
brutes."" According to him, even the best of 
modern civilisations appears to exhibit a 
condition of mankind which neither embodies 
any worthy ideal nor even possesses the merit 
ef stability. He went so far as to say that he 
would welcome a kindly comet to sweep the 
whole affair away. But though the theory of 
evolution might lend itself to contrary inter- 
pretations of the course of humanity, the idea of 
progress became a part of the general mental 
outlook of educated people in Europe, in the 
seventies and cighties of the last century. 

Prof. Bury does not consider the nature of 
progress, the several elements that go to make it 
up. The great difficulty about the problem of 
progress is that material development and moral 
advancement do not necessarily take place 
simultaneously, nor are they commensurate with 
each other. Material progress does not neces- 
sarily mean moral advance or a perceptible 
improvement in the general condition of the 
masses—the teeming, toiling millions of people. 
Herein lies the crux of the probem and therefore 
it becomes necessary to consider what are the 
various elements of progress and what is their 
relative importance. But this great question has 
not been treated in Prof. Burvy’s hook which is 
only concerned with tracing the history of the 
idea of progress. The pereatest problem of the 
future is to order human society in such a way 


that it will exhibit all the elements of progress 


in their due proportion and importance. The 
highest element is of course the ethical, in the 
widest sense of the term; and it cannot be said 
that human society is progressing unless its 
ethical thoucht and life attain a higher ane 
higher development. A growing ethical life 
connotes growth in humanity and in sound, 
moral, international relations: and this involves 
the view that imperialism, that is, the subjection 
of one country or race to another is incompatible 
with the principle of progress, Unless the world 
consists of a federation of free nations and unless 
each nation exhibits a high standard of moral 
life, both in its tmternal and tmternational 
relations, it cannot be said that human society 15 
making a steady advance towards progress. But 
these are questions which are outside the scope 
of Prof. Bury’s book. We, however, express the 


hope that he will be able to bring out a book 
sealing with the question of the nature of 

ogress. In the meanwhile, we recommend that 
his present book should find a place in every 
library and be read by every educated Indian. 
We also recommend that it may be appointed as 
a text-book in our University curriculum. The 
greatest value of the book to the Indian mind 
will be that it will tend to dissipate its peculiar 
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progress, in man’s ao Wwee to improve lis con- 
dition, to make society better, stronger, happier, 
and Prof, Bury's book is one which is eminently 
calenlated to mspire her younger geners 
with such a faith and with the power of Self- 
consciousness that such a faith cannot fail to 
bring in its train. 








FREDERIC HARRISON, 1831—1923. 


By An ADMIRER. 


I 


In the death of Mr, Frederic Harrison 
England has lost one of its greatest men of 
letters. Born in 1831, he had seen far-reaching, 
almost revolutionary, change come over the 
world. Till the last he was energetic and his 
pen knew no rest. Only a few months back 
he spoke at the National Liberal Club on the 
future of the Empire. He began his career as 
a writer by the publication, in 1862, of the 
Meaning of History, and his last book 
Novissima Verba was published last year. 
During these sixty years of his literary career 
he had written on various topics and Johnson's 
words on Goldsmith may well be applied to 
him that he left untouched hardly any kind of 
writing and touched none without adorning it. 
Among his numberless writings may be 
mentioned: The Choice of Books : The New 
Calendar of Great Men; Victorian Literature ; 
Byzantine History in the Early Middle Ages ; 
Memories and Thoughts; The Creed of o 
Layman; The Philosophy of Commonsense : 
My Alpine Jubilee; Reaiities and Ideals: The 
Positive Evolution of Religion ; Among My. 
Books ; Obiter Scripta ; and Novissima Verba. 
He also wrote a large number of excellent 
biographies, of Cromwell, of Tennyson, of 
Ruskin, of Chatham. He was chief of the 
English Positivists for twenty five years. He 
was a member of several Royal Commissions, 
for twelve years professor of Jurisprudence 
and International Law to the Inns of Court: 
an Alderman of the London County Council 


for four vears; Rede Lecturer at Cambridge: 
Washington Lecturer at Chicago, and Herbert 
Spencer Lecturer at Oxford. He belonged to 
the Order of Merit and was a Fellow of the 
Roval Society. 

II 


A man, so d ished in so many 
different walks of life, a keen controversialist, 
who had taken such a prominent part in the 
multitudinous problems that faced mid-Victorian 
England, who had met and known intimately so 
many giants of a by-gone generation, the friend 
of Meredith, the follower of Comte, the admirer 
of George Eliot, has, long after the companions 
of his youth had gone to their rest, passed away 
and created a void that it is not easy to fill. 
The historian, the biographer, the philosopher, 
the politician, the keen critic, the sapient author, 
the virile Alpine climber, Mr, Frederic Harrison 
resembled im his encyclopaedic variety of 
interests and depth of knowledge the early 
masters of the Renascence period. In his 
Recollections, Lord Morley, who is happily still 
with us, says: ‘Frederic Harrison, in those days 
ticomparable as controversialist, powerful in 
historical sense and knowledge became one of my 
most intimate and attached friends for fifty 
years.’ George Meredith, in several of his 
letters, speaks with admiration of Frederic 
Harrison's articles in the Fortnightly Review, 
Mr. Harrison himself writes thus in his excel- 
lent biography of Ruskin:-—‘Though an ardent 
admirer of the moral, social and artistic ideals 
of Ruskin myself, I am sworn i in as a disciple 
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a very different school, and of a master whom he 
often denounced. As a humble lover of his 
magnificent power of language, I have studied it 
too closely not to feel all its vices, extra- 
yagances and temptations...If admiration, affec- 
tion, common ideals, aims and sympathies can 
qualify one who has been bred im other worlds 
of belief and hope to judge fairly the life-work 
of a noble and brilliant genius, then I may 
presume to tell all I knew and all I have felt of 
Ruskin.’ Mr. Harrison was a steadfast friend 
and a good hater. He was denounced as a red- 
het socialist in his early years; but latterly 
conservatism found a warm champion in him. 
Tt is difficult, while the ashes of the controversies 
in which he was engaged are hot yet, te 
appraise his true position and finally and ITrevo- 
cably to assign to him his niche in the tabernacle 
of fame. ‘That task must wait. All that we can 
do, while the memory of this long and honowr- 
able life is still fresh, is to recollect his many 
services to the state, his literary skill, his 
streneth of convictions well-tested in a hundred 
encounters, his steadfast courage and unfailing 
adherence to truth and justice, When the final 
story of the nineteenth century comes to be 
written, we have no doubt that the historian will 
heve much to say with regard to Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. 
lil 

He was botn in London and received his early 
education at King’s College. At the age af 
seventeen he was admitted to Wadham College, 
Oxford. There he distinguished himself. Not 
many men of letters have been able to do well at 
the University; [Frederic Harrison took, how- 
ever, a first class in Classies and was for several 
years Fellow and Tutor of his College. Soon, 
however, Themis claimed his homage and being 
called to the bar in 1858, he started his practice 
in London. Neither literature nor law ever had 
his whole attention; his interests were always 
multifarious. He was appointed a member of 
the Royal Commission on Trades Unions in 1867- 
860. He was one of the founders of the 
Positivist School in 1870 and also of Newton Hall 
in 88r. In 1886, he attempted, without success, 
to be elected to Parliament as the representative 
of the University of London. No one need 
regret his failure, He might only have added to 
the long list of distinguished men who have so 
disastrously failed to gain the attention or acquire 
the spirit of the House of Commons. 

6 


Iv 


It was characteristic of Frederic Harrison that 
he celebrated his Soth birthday by the publica- 
tion of two volumes of Auto-biographic Memorrs, 
During more than sixty years, Mr. Ha i 
had seen much of the world, had taken part in 
many of the political and social movements of his 
time, and had known well a large number of 
leaders in politics, in religion, in literature, im 
art, in society. 

The following extracts from a review of his 
Memoirs will be found interesting : 


Mr. Frederic Harrison has much to say that 
is valuable on his early years, and on the edu- 
cation that was given in “‘the forties'’. Between 
that time and this, what gigantic material im- 
provements! But the thought they suggest to 
him, looking back, is ‘Show small a substantial 
change has been introduced even into the super- 
ficial details of life’ by ‘these material improve- 
ments and accumulated forces’’. It is not all 
srogress : “the roai, the hustling, the kine-mato- 
eraphic whirl of modern existence is a veritable 
disease of mind and soul”. With regard to 
education, he was convinced that “the system 
of the larger preparatory school now in fashion’ 
fas compared with the old private day school), 
‘< thoroughly vicious and wasteful. We 
learned as much in two years as they now learn 
in five’. ‘“‘As to the ‘public school’ system, 
I hold it to be a failure.” ‘The practice of 
Latin and Greek composition is unpardonable 
folly, when made compulsory on boys indiscrimi- 
nately." This, too, is the judgment of one who 
himself ‘wrote immense quantities of Latin verse 
and prose,"’ and took delight in. doing it; but ne 
adds: “T know no hours of my life which have 
heen more wantonly wasted.”” Mr. Harrison is 
equally opposed to compulsory public games at 
echool. He was a cricketer, and fond of athletics; 
hut he denounces “‘the extravagant value set on 
games to-day,’” as a national disease: and 
form of “sport’’ which involves. the killing of 
vertebrate animals he regards with actite 


loathing. 
The man who was to become the foremost of 


English Positivists went to Oxford an orthodox 
young Churchman, a sincere believer in the 
creeds and the Bible, and thoroughly devout in 
practice. He left the University a radical and 
a free-thinker, ““Yeost,’” he writes—by which, 
no doubt, he means Kingsley—‘Maurice, F. 
Newman's Theism, Mill, and Mazzini, together, 
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made my orthodoxy melt away.”’ ‘The whole 
orthodox fabric slowly melted away in me, main- 
ly on moral grounds, such as F, Newman and 
F, D. Maurice used, and from growing disgust 
with such Catholicism as that of J. H. Newman 
‘and Pusey, and such Philistine Protestantism as 
that of B. Symons."" Some of his future Com- 
tist friends he met at Oxford, but they were not 
then Positivists. The political change had 
preceded the spiritual. ‘I was a hot Radical,’ 
he says, “‘before I had ceased to be an ardent 
Christian, I was a disciple of Cobden and Bright 
whilst I was still in the bonds of the Established 
Chureh."’ 

With regard to Oxford studies, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, after being a member of Wadham 
College for sixty-three years, doubts if the 
“incessant revisions of the course of studies an! 
examination has been any real gain to learning 
and thought"’’. He wrote: 

“T believe the Old System which produced 
Peel, Gladstone, Bethell, Roundell, Palmer, the 
Arnolds, the Newmans, Kebel, Goldwin Smith, 
Mansel, Tait, J. M. Wilson, Congreve, Pattison 
and Jowett was not inferior to the New Svstem, 
which, ever since 1853, has been refurbished 
almost every year, like Paris hats or frocks. 11 
is my deliberate conviction that Oxford does not 
breed in the twentieth century powers of mind so 
robust, so fertile, and so original as it did in 
the middle of the nineteenth century.”’ 

By no means was he enamoured of the modern 
‘ologies, with their “interminable specialisation, 
into fissiparous trivialities’. He does not want 
“a Professor of Epigraphy, and a laboratory 
equipped for the ‘science’ of Seismology, another 
for researches into radioactivity and the canals 
of Mars’. In his belief : 

“The solid, patient, minute study of the 
ancient historians, as I knew it, at Oxford in the 
‘fifties and ‘sixties, was as good a mental 
training as possible." 

None the less after all his words of criticism, 
the writer is still “to the marrow of the brain" 
an Oxford man, and he still believes that his 
Alma Mater is the best school for those who 
know how to use it. 

Mr. Harrison disappointed his friends -by 
refusing to take Holy Orders, and by deciding 
to become a lawyer. He had some success, but 
no great ambition, in his profession, and no deep 
respect for its magnates. After living in close 
touch with not a few of the most efficient counsel 
and judges, he writes: “‘Some of the greatest 


lawyers who ever filled the Woolsack have shown 
themselves to be bigots in religion, and party 
hacks im statecraft. Nor can I recall a great 
lewyer in full practice who had any serious 
interest in matters of abstract thought, or any 
rational sense of spiritual truth.” 

Great names did not impose on Mr. Harrison. 
A few pages further he scourges Macaulay 
without mercy for “‘his paltry, narrow, unbeliey- 
ing view of the drama of history"’. ‘He is the 
preat penny-a-liner!"*’ Historians generally do 
not rise to the author’s standard, and “The 
history of England is still to be written". So 
the lawyers may take heart. 

* + = a * 


Of his style at its best, one or two specimens 
may here be given. Speaking in his masterly 
essay on ‘Th: Choice of Books’ he said, in words 
that should be remembered even more to-day 
than when they were first uttered: ‘I often 
think that we often forget that other side to this 


glorious view of literature—the misuse of books, 


the debilitating waste of brain in aimless promis- 
cious, vapid reading, or even, it may be, in the 
poisonous inhalation of mere literary garbage 
and bad men's worst thoughts.’ Or we may 
quote that other passage which conveys a truth 
that is so frequently forgotten: ‘Who now reads 
the ancient masters? Who systematically reads 
the great writers be they ancient or modern, 
whom th: consent of ages has marked out as 
classics ; typical, immortal, peculiar teachers of 
our race. Alas! the Paradise [.ost is lost again to 
us beneath an inundation of graceful academic 
verse, Sugary stanzas of lady-like prettiness, and 
ceaseless explanations in more or less readable 
prose of what John Milton meant or did not mean 
or What he saw or did not see, who married his 
great aunt, and why Adam or Satan is like that, 
or unlike the other. We read a perfect library 
about the Paradise Lost but the Paradise Lost 
itself we do not read.’ It will be of interest ro 
trace the gradual evolution of Mr. Harrison's 
style. In the two passages just quoted, he is 
like a violent partisan who not only regards his 
own point of view to be correct but believes also 
that his opponent is a dunce. He writes not 
only with conviction, but with dogmatic force 
and sometimes, it mst. be confessed, even with 
bitterness. The change from this to his later 
Style was due to the advance from a young to an 
old man. Writing last year in his Novissima 
Verba he said: ‘TI study the various proposals 
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of our elder statesmen; and with all the spirit 
of goodwill and of peace they breathe, I fail to 
see how their schemes would work out. These 
wild, indisciplined and barbarous reprisals must 
be sternly repressed. But what, then, if 
civilians, officials, police, soldiers, continuc to be 
murdered by secret assassins?" etc. The voice 
is the voice of old, but the fire burns low, though 
steady yet. 

It is no exaggeration to say that as a prose 
stylist Frederic Harrison will oceupy a high 
place. It is true that there is not m his writings 
the volcanic intensity of Carlyle, nor the sweet 
pursuasiveness of Newman; the music and the 
cadence of Ruskin were not his, nor the well- 
balanced periods of Froude, the chiselled per- 
fection of Stevenson or the classical chastity of 
Pater. What forms the chief merit of Mr. Harri- 
son's writings is his directness. The reader is 
never in any doubt with regard to his meaning. 
‘True it is, that as a controversialist, he was cruel, 
he hit hard, he shattered some popular idols. 
But he attempted, like the Augustans, to em- 
phasise the sovereign qualities of reason and 
commonsense, Some of his frank articles in the 
Fortnightly Review in the cighties of the last 
century created a sensation in the snug parlours 
of Victorian prudery. He exposed the hollow- 
ness of some of the prevailing doctrines that 
were accepted without question or doubt. His 
books are full of passages that ring true, and that 
passing beyond the pale of Comte’s creed, reach 
to the wider verities that recognise neither sect 
nor creed. It was with this mind that the 
present writer, only a few months back, ventured 
to approach Mr. Frederic Harrison for permis- 
sion to make selections from his works. In 
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readily acknowledging the lIctter, the doyer of 
literature wrote back: ‘I am quite willing that 
you should publish a selection from my books.’ 
When he wrote that kind of letter on May 17 
last, he had travelled from his retired solitude 
in Bath to the National Liberal Club to speak on 
'The Future of the Empire.’ Writing later, on 
September 28, he informed the present writer 
that address had been printed in the June num- 
ber of his son’s English Review. At the same 
time he was good enough to ‘enclose a recent 
photo of myself.” This photograph shows a face 
of rare charm. ‘The beard, the moustaches, the 
eyebrows even are snow-white. There are 
wrinkles on the face, but such as can be due only 
to the passage of time, not to amy cares OF 
crosses. The eves look straight, undaunted, as 
though there was nothing in the man of which 
he need be ashamed. The eyebrows are shaggy; 
the mouth is firm. A high sloping forehead, 
smooth white hair, parted on the left, straight, 
rather thick nose, short venerable beard, the face 
altogether inspires respect. It is not the portrait 
of a recluse ; the careless attire and unkempt 
appearance of the ascetic are not his; he does 
not despise the harmless vanity of a pearl tie- 
pin! And this individual, far advanced into his 
ninety-second year, wrote in a firm hand, the 
letters well-formed, the strokes clear. The hand 
is now motionless and the undaunted heart 1s 
stilled in the derisive silence of eternity. 

And now that the vital spark is extinguished 
and the manly virile voice is still, one can only 
be grateful that such a man lived so long and so 
honourably. In the long and glorious annals of 
English letters an abiding and honoured place 
will be assigned to Frederic Harrison. 
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A STUDY IN INDIAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


By Mr. SaRojRANJAN BOSE, M.A. 


In this short essay I want to indicate the 
Present position of Indian industries and 
specially her manufacturing industry; and the 
progress that she has made im this direction 
during the last three decades, from statistics 


which have been available, mostly government 


publications. 

The statistics since the outbreak of the last 
great European War cannot be relied upon 
because it caused a complete dislocation of 
trade and industry and the country has not yet 
recovered completely from the effects of the 
preat war; also because the prices of articles 
have soared to fabulous heights since ro15 and 
no profitable comparisons can be instituted 
between the total value of imports and exports 
in pre- and post-war years. 

Immediately after the outbreak of war in 
ior4, there was a sudden diminution in many 
of our exports notably in coal, coffee, coir, rice, 
wheat and other food grains, manures, metals 
and ores, cotton piece goods, raw jute and silk, 
owing chiefly to want of accommodation ir 
foreign vessels and owing to the general sense 


of imsecurity that prevailed at that period. 


When the first shock of war was over many of 
our exports began to show signs of revival, e.g., 
wool, hides etc., while many, specially those 
required by the allied countries directly or 
indirectly in connection with the persecution of 
the war, such as saltpetre or those such as 
indigo, sugar ctc., the supply of which they 
derived previously from the enemy countries, 
Teceived an artificial stimulus, but others again 
could not regain their old position as long as 
the war continued, such as, for example, our 
exports of coffec, coir, lac, silk and wood. 

As regards imports the inumediate effect of 
the outbreak of war was similar, i.e., it led to 
mn great falling off in the imports of coal, 
dyeing and tanning materials, copper, iron, 
steel, woollen goods. ‘This was again dve partly 
to the difficulty in obtaining freight or because 
India used to get her supply of some of these 
things from enemy countries from which she 
was now cut off. In the first year of the out- 
break of war, 1914-15, the number and tonnage 


of sailing and steam ships that cleared to foreign 
countries at ports in British India fell off from 
4,323 and 8,762,329 respectively in 1913-14 to 
4,023 and 6,545,340. Some of these imports 
however showed signs of revival after the 
first shock was over, such as woollen goods, 
raw cotton, zinc, tin, etc. But many of them 
showed no such sign as long as the war lasted 
such as coal, liquor, iron, steel umbrellas, 
cotton piece goods. The Indian industries 
producing these commodities took full advan- 
tage of this check to importation and under 
this artificial stimulus of the consequent high 
prices imcreased their scale of production of 
these things to supply the local market and thus 
fill wp the gap so caused, 

But it yet remains to be seen how far these 
new industries established under artificial 
stimulus will stand the foreign competition when 
normal order is again fully restored. Even just 
now foreign competition is making itself felt 
in industries producing iron and steel, leather 
goods, cloth, etc. 

But before I begin my subject proper I must 
explain away, as far as I am able, some popular 
misconceptions which I cannot but notice in 
these days when the Indian atmosphere is 
surcharged with ideas about the political and 
economic reorganisation of the country. There 
always had been and especially in these days of 
Non-co-operation and the cult of charka, there 
are many who would like India to go back to her 
cottage industry and home manufactures; and 
who would, if they can, sweep away all the 
machines and the factories from the face of 
India and plunge them into the depths of the 
Indian Ocean, But though fully aware of the 
evils that the factory system has brought in its 
train in the Western countries and which are 
also being slowly introduced into India such as, 
for example, congestion in insanitary buildings 
with all its concomitants of ill-health, 
immorality, etc.; loss of independence and self- 
respect on the part of the labourers, the conflict 
between labour and capital with all its evil 
consequences of strikes and lock-outs, unemploy- 
ment, overproduction, etc.; yet I must assert 
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that factory and machine production has come 
to stay and with the progress of time, will 
acquire more and more hold upon India as tt 
has done in all the Western countries and Japan, 
whether we will it or not, It is better suited 
to the needs of the times and, as in the case 
of the biological law of the struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest, it will survive and 
drive the older methods of production to the 
wall. A Mahatma Gandhi even with all the 
tremendous influence that he wields can but 
tetard its progress for a short time; he cannot 
check it altogether. All that we can do is to 
profit by the experience of older countries whose 
industrial revolution came earlier than ours, 
instead of crying over spilt milk. We should 
try to minimise the evils of the factory system 
while retaining its benefits of efficient produc- 
tion and we can do this by a thousand and one 
devices that have been adopted and are being 
daily adopted by the industrially developed 
countries, such as arrangements for the better 
housing of the labourers, providing parks and 
play-grounds for their and their children’s 
healthy recreation, providing better facilities 
for their education, better sanitation and medical 
advice, arrangements for the supply of fresh 
and unadulterated milk, ghee, oil and other 
provisions; establishment of conciliation and 
arbitration boards, the spread of the co-opera- 
tive movement in all its many forms among the 
labourers, introduction of compulsory 
insurance, compelling the millowners to take 
more care of the health of the labourers by 
such devices as introduction of smoke absorbing 
contrivances and of cheap workmen's tickets 
enabling the labourers to avail themselycs 
of the transportation facilities offered by 
the railway and tramway companies and 
to live (away from their place of work) 
in country houses. That much may be done 
in this way in India also will be apparent to 
any one who visits the Tata Iron and Steel 
Works at Jamshedpur. We do not certainly 
imply that cottage industries should wholly 
ilisappear; in fact, encouragement should be 
given to its spread and development in every 
direction in which it has reasonable chance of 
success and that it has such chance and can go 
hand in hand with the modern large scale 
manufactures is evident from a study of the 
condition of Japan. 

Before the advent of the British rule in India 
we had our industries which were carried on in 
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their own way in different parts of the country. 
Though the chief industry of the country had 
always been agriculture, yet other industries 
were not rare and some of these were in a very 
flourishing condition so much so that many of 
he products of these industries found a ready sale 
even in foreign markets. A considerable 
amount of international trade was carried on in 
such commodities as the muslin of Dacca, jewels 
and precious metals, carpets of Mirzapur, silk or 
Murshidabad, shawls of Amritsar, silver filigree 
work of Cuttack. The productions of these 
industries and of others such as embroidery 
works of Ahmednagar, inlaid metal works of 
Bidar, enamelling work of Delhi and Lucknow 
commanded the whole of the Indian market. 

But these industries could not stand the com- 

petition of cheap European machine-made goods 
which began to pour into the Indian market 
after the industria] revolution of England. The 
English manufacturers ever on the look out for 
extending the market for their produce found 
a vast field in India and by their competition 
slowly but surely caused the decay of the 
Indian industries carried on in the primitive 
way. The chief motive of the merchant 
adventurers who came into our country and the 
results of their activities have been thus 
described by Mr. Ranade :— 

“The Great Indian Dependency has come to be 
regarded as a plantation, growing raw produce 
to be shipped by British agents m British 
ships, to be worked into fabrics by British 
skill and capital and to he re-exported to the 
Dependency by British merchants to their 
corresponding British firms in India and else- 
where. The development of steam power and 
mechanical skill, joined with increased 
facilities of communication, have lent strength 
to the tendency of the times, amd as one 
result of the change, the gradual ruralisation 
of this great Dependency and the rapid 
decadence of mative mannfactore and trade 
became distinctly marked.” 


Things went on from bad to worse til the 
third quarter of the roth century. This decay 
of the industries and manufactures is apparent 
from the fact that while in 1853 we were so 
much self-dependent in the matter of the supply 
of the cotton cloth that we wanted, that we 
imported cotton goods and yarn of the value of 
only Go lacs of rupees but in 40 years’ time our 
cotton manufactures had decayed to such an 
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extent and we were so greatly dependent on 
foreign countries for the supply of our wants of 
eotton goods that we imported in 1893 cotton 
‘goods ‘and yarn of the total value of 25 crores. 
The same tale is told by the imports of our silk 
and woollen goods. In 1853 we imported these 
goods of the value of only 5 lakhs of rupees 
and in 40 years it had’gone up to the huge value 
of 2} crores of rupees. Our exports during this 
period indicate the same tendency. Raw jute 
and grain were exported from India in 1851 of 
the value of 4 lakhs each but in 1893 their value 
had gone up to 5 and 6 crores of rupees 
respectively. 

But this tendency was arrested in the 
beginning of the last quarter of the 19th century 
and since then, as Ranade has shown with 
the help of statistics that our exports of manu- 
factured goods increased much more than in 
Proportion to the increase in the export of our 
raw materials, Also the import of raw materials 
iImcreased more than in proportion to the 
Increase in our imports of manufactured goods. 
This was brought about by the fact that at this 
time a few industries conducted in the modern 
methods began to take root in India and this 
process has gone on increasing with the progress 
of time. 

But though this development might be 
expected to hailed with pleasure yet we 
hear some discordant notes sounded by Indians 
and Europeans alike. Some Indians obsessed 
with the idea of the evils brought in its train 
by the Industrial Revolution in Western 
countries, appearing in India also, set their 
faces against the industrialisation (in the 
modern sense) of India. But I have shown that 
their fears need not necessarily be realised if 
‘proper care is taken from the very beginning. 
The other class of critics (mainly Europeans) 
argue thus—why need we bother ourselves 
about the development of manufactures in 
India? What is the harm if Indis—eminently 
endowed by nature with all the facilities for 
becoming a great agricultural country—concern 
herself with supplying the raw materials, for 
the production of which, she being situated in 
the torrid zone, has greater and better facilities 
than the European countries, and take in 
| ange for her raw materials the finished 
goods manufactured by the European countries 
which being situated in temperate zone, have 
factorditiy to them) better facilities for the 
production of such manufactures? It is nothing 
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but mere division of labour, 50 essential for 
efficient production, carried beyond the bounds 
of a single country. But against this class of 
arguments the following considerations may be 
advanced :— 

1. In the first place torrid zone people 
may fairly appeal to past history, when their 
skilled products found a ready market in 
temperate kingdoms, and excited such jealousy 
as to dictate prohibitive sumptuary laws both in 
Ancient Rome and in Modern England 
(Ranade) . 

z. The differences in favour of temperate 
regions are all modern growths due to the 
employment of steam, machinery, and the 
abundance of cheap iron and coal. This is a 
real advantage, and has to be faced, but if it can 
be faced, there need be no misgiving about the 
Success of our manufactures also (Ranade). 

3. It is in the fitness of things that bulky 
raw materials instead of being carried thousands 
of miles for their manufacture at a great cost, and 
then again brought back in a finished form ought 
if posible, be manufactured in the same neigh- 
bourhood. As List has said, ‘‘A nation which 
has already mare considerable advances im 
civilisation, in possession of capital and in 
population, will find the development of a 
manufacturing power of its own, infinitely more 
benefictal to its agriculture, than the most 
flourishing foreign trade can be without such 
manufactures, because it thereby secures itself 
against fluctuations to which it may be exposed 
by war, by foreign restrictions on trade and by 
commercial crises, because it thereby saves the 
greatest part of the cost of transport, because 
(at home) improvements in transport are called 
into existence by its own manufacturing 
industry, while from the same cause a mass of 
personal and natural powers hitherto un- 
employed will be developed", 

4. As against the argument that if such 
ailvantages really accrue from the establish- 
ment of the manufacturing industry, it must be 
established in due time and it ought not to be 
encouraged by artificial means, it may be 
advanced that though these benefits follow no 
doubt after the manufacturing industry has been 
established on a firm footing, yet in its initial 
or infant stage it may be unable, without help 
and encouragement, to face the competition of 
its full grown rivals. In a continental country 
like India, with all shades of climate, soil and 
position, it is quite probable that there is plenty 
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of room for the healthy growth of many manu- 
facturing industries if they can once get over 
the initial stage somehow. 

5. If India remains wholly an agricultural 


country she will be placed under the bane of 


the law of Decreasing Return, while European 
manufacturing countries will derive all the 
benefits of the law of Increasing Return. The 
greater the increase of population and the 
greater the demand in India in such a case the 
higher the cost of food and raw materials, while 
the cost per unit decreases, as the demand and 
production increase in manufacturing industries 
owing to all the various economies of large 
scale production. 

6. In agriculture there is much greater 

dependence on nature, e.g., fertility of soil, 
sufficient rainfall, absence of hailstorm and 
flood, as a result of which India often suffers 
from famine visitations, which when they come, 
paralyse production and condemn millions to 
violent or slow death. Irrigation, emigration 
have been suggested as remedies but still the 
most powerful remedy would be a due co-ordi- 
nation of the three-fold forms of industrial 
activity. 
7. Manufactures make people more intelli- 
pent, resourceful, regular, energetic and Eberal 
than agriculture which keeps the people dull, 
conservative, without the means of improving 
their lot by co-operative schemes and concerted 
action. ‘“"The densest ignorance and the most 
unrelieved toil often go with agriculture and 
certain kinds of vice prevail as much in the 
country as in the towns." (Sarkar). 

We therefore find from the above considera- 
tions that both agriculture and manufacture 
depend upon each other and their co-operation 
ig necessary to the progress of civilisation. 
Thus I think a case has been made out for our 
hatling with pleasure the rise of the manufac- 
turing industry in India, 

But there is yet another thing which must 
not be lost sight of and from which follow 
important results. The capital and enterprise 
which has been instrumental in the development 
of our manufactures have been mainly foreign 
capital and enterprise. ‘This is partly a gain 
and partly a loss. As Prof. Sarkar says, 
“These foreigners have greatly extended the 
field of Indian labour and caused the develop- 
ment of many natural resources which would 
have remained neglected (at least for some 
generations) but for their enterprise, and the 
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educative effect of foreign capital and enterprise 
on a home-staying and conservative people like 
the Indians has been invaluable"’. 

At the same time however, they have quite 
naturally forestallal the Indian capitalists of 
the future by taking up the most profitable 
lands and concerns. The belated Indian 
capitalist who is now venturing into the same 
field finds that only third rate concessions are 
left for him. For this reason in Japan 
foreigners are debarred by law from owning land 
and acquiring mining concessions, and the 
Railway Act prohibits the pledging of railway 
property to aliens. The conservation of natural 
resources for the future of the nation is of deeper 
importance to a people than the quick develop- 
ment of mines and industries. 

Moreover at present we derive in the form of 
royalty only a small fraction of the valne of our 
minerals exploited by foreign capitalists. Hence 
caution in exploiting Indian minerals would have 
ultimately benefited the country. Most of these 
foreign concerns (a) have their directing boards 
in England, (b) employ foreign labour except in 
the lowest and least paid grades, and (c) send 
their annual profits outside India to be paid as 
sterling dividends. They no doubt exploit the 
natural resources of the country, but it is for 
their own gain and the only class of Indian whom 
they benefit in the process are the landowners 
who have granted them concessions and the 
coolies and clerks whom they employ. As Sir 
T. Holland told a body of business men in Eng- 
land, “if the capital of the Tata Hydro-electric 
Scheme had been provided in England, the 
profits of the business would have come to 
England, whereas they would now remain in 
India,"* 

With these preliminary remarks we may go 
into the details of our subject. 

If we turn our attention to the foreign trade 
of India we find that it has eTown at a pace 
which is anything but slow, This is quite 
apparent from the following statistics. 


TABLE NO. I. 

Imporr Tang (excluding treasure). 
1i75—1884 1855—18p4 1895—190y 1B05—1y4 
(average) 

46 crores 68 crores $2 crores 139 crores 
Export Trabe (excluding treasure). 
ri75—riiy 1855—1894 T895—1904 I9¢65—14 

(average) 
a7 crores 90 crores T2t crores 19? crores 


But this is not very important from our point 
of view. What we want to find out is how the 
absolute amounts and proportions of raw 
materials and manufactured articles which 
enter into the import and export trade of the 
country have varied in these different periods. 

Now the classifications of the articles entering 
into the import and export trade of the country 
into raw materials and finished or manufactured 
goods is not easy; and different individuals have 
placed different items under different heads. 

The Government of India in its official 
publications classify the imports and exports into 
4 main classes: 

I. Food, Drink and Tobacco. | 

Il. Raw Materials and produce and articles 

mainly unmanufactured. 
Ill. Articles wholly or mainly manufactured. 
TV. Miscellaneous and unclassified. 

A mere glance at this classification is 
sufficient to convince us that the above classifica- 
tion will be of little value to us in determining 
the progress which India has made in her manu- 
facturing industry. In comparing her import and 

x of raw materials and manufactured 
commodities it will not do simply to compare 
class IT and class III in different years because 
many of the items in class I e.g. cigarettes, 
sugar, etc., tea, coffee and also in class IV are 
the products of important manufacturing indus- 
tries which are as important for the welfare of 
the country as any others and they must there- 
fore be included in the list of manufactured 
articles. 

Another objection to the acceptance of the 
classification appears when we enter into the 
details of the list, ¢.2., such a commodity as 
mvrobalam has been included in class III of 
exports and oils in class II of exports. I don't 
think this 1s quite happy. 

Bunt as soon as one tries to classify the goods 
that enter into the export and import trade of 
the country one is beset with difficultics. It is 
partly because of the fact that in the commercial 
statistics and trade returns of the Government 
sufficient care is not taken to separate raw 
materials from manufactured goods, thus they 
would not differentiate between crude lac and 
manufactured lac, ores and worked up metals, 
tenned and manufactured hides and skins and 
raw hides and skins; partly because the same 
things are not always included under the same 
class, thus paraffin wax was formerly included 


under mineral oils which is placed under class. . 
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II but since 1972 it has been excluded; and 
partly because it is difficult to classify those 
partly manufactured things which form the raw 
material in the production of other manufactured 
articles, e.g., dyes, manures. 

However after proper consideration of all 
these difficulties I prefer to classify the items 
in the export and import trade of India in the 
following way. 

EXPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS. 
Coal, myrobalam, hides, lac, manures, metals 


and ores, saltpetre, seeds, raw cotton, raw jute, 
raw silk, raw wool and wood. 


EXPORTS OF FINISHED COMMODITIES. 


Coffee, coir, opium, indigo, oils, sugar, tea, 
cotton goods, jute goods, silk goods, woollen - 


foods. 
IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS. 


Coal, raw cotton, unmanufactured ivory and 
raw silk. 


IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED COMMODITIES. 


All the other items in the import trade minus 
spices, provisions and books. 

Now having adopted the above classifications 
let us mark the progress of the import and export 
trade of India since 1855-6, 


TABLE NO. TI. 
VaLUE I! RUPEES OF EXPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS. 
1hs5-6 1903-4 ««19r3-T4 «= IQT8-19 
Rs, Ra. Re, Rs. 
laca lacs lacs 
Coal és S450 58 fio 16 
Myrobalam 29,044,449 qa Ai ee 
Hides . §,33,02,290 E,o4 75.95 19,09 
Lac 58,66,008 2,72 1,07 2,05 
Manures 10,835,846 44 a4 6a 
Metals & Ores = -14,75,177 55 2,43 3.36 
Saltpetre 37;02,070 at 31 93 
Seeds - $075,280 rjs5r 25,68  s2,92 
Raw Cotton  10,78,20,207 94,37 41,04 30,98 
Raw Jute ... 4.35.53,025 11,72 30,83 432,72 
Raw Sill ; 36, 56,173 65 36 67 
Raw Wool ... 1,20,61,1r29 1,63 +00 6,89 
Wood (teak! 55,07, 004 02 79 61 
Total 44,10 locs 67,65 134,45 00,69 
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TABLE NO, 1. 


VYatue of Exports OF MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 


TShs-6 1903-4 ««IQT}-14 Ss IQIE- 1g 

lors lacs lacs. lacs 

Coffee 1,36 1,37 1,54 [,21 
Coir rs 0 Su gl 36 
Opium 10,74 1D)47 342 4.23 
Indigo 370 1,08 or 7,25 
Oils re 41 1,og et) 359 
Sugar 73 15 33 3,15 
Tea Be 4,40 8,02 15,01 17,92 
Cotten goods .. 5,07 11,85 13,68" 20,44 
Jute goods, TG 946 38,27 © 52,65 
Woollen goods 12 32 29 43 
Silk goods i 37 15 16 SI 
Total 25,41 45,00 64,53 ro4,644 

TABLE NO. IV. 
Vatu or Imrorts of Raw MATERIALS. 

1885-6 «©1g0g~4 1913-14 1OTe19 

Re. Rs. Ra. Ra. 

lacs lacs lacs = lacs 

Coal f . 13 39 148 30 
Baw Cotton ... "20 +7 Tad 
Tyory (unmanoufactured) 31 18 1g 23 
Raw Sik ... vhs! Pan 59 126 103 
Total . 254 135 320 276 


“The value of the import of raw cotton was 
the minimum on record in 1903-4, viz., Bs. 5 
lacs, so I have taken the average for the previous 
1g years. 

TABLE No. V. 


VaLtun or IMrorts oF MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 


185-6 1903-4 1913-14 igift19g 
Total _ Res, 5,078 Rs. 8,751 Rs. 19,252 Rs. 17,993 
(in lacs) 


We find from these tables that the exports 
and imports of raw materials and finished goods 
have increased in the following way. 

TABLE No, VI. 
885-6 rg0d4 E913-14 1915.9 


crores crores crores crores 

Manufactured Exports ... 28 45 65 105 
Raw Exports 1 65 tag ql 
Manufactured Imports ... 51 87 192 179 
“Imports tle | bi 3.2 26 
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It must be remarked here that the figures 
of exports and imports in any one particular 
year cannot be relied upon as they are liable to 
great fluctuations in different years. This will 
be quite apparent to one who marks the progress 
of export and import in the case of such articles 
as stigar, raw cotton, etc. through diffcrent 
years. It would have served our purpose much 
better if we could have got the quinquennial or 
decennial average. But in their absence. 1 
give the tables for what they are worth. 

From the above figures we find, if we 
compare the figures of 1913-14 with those of the 
two other years, that 

(a) our manufactured exports increased by 
about 45% in the period of ten years, 
(rgo3—13) and by 132% in the 
period of 28 years (1885—1913). 

(b) our raw exports increased by $29 in 
the period t903—13 and by about 
265% during the period 1685—1r913. 

(c) our manufactured imports increased 
by 121% in the period 1903—13 and 
by 276% during the period 1885— 
IQT3. 

(d) our raw imports increased by 135% 
in the period 1903—13 and by 26% 
during the period 1r685—1913. 

I do not compare the figures for 1918-19 for 
reasons already stated. 

Now first, looked at from the export and 
import point of view the progress of the 
manufacturing industry of a country should 
show the following results: 

(x) Export of manufactures increase in a 
greater ratio than the export of raw 
materials. 

(2) Imports of raw materials increase in 
a greater ratio than the imports of 
tantifactures. 

Now though there has been increase in the 
absolute amounts of the manufactured exports 
and raw imports, yet judged by the above 
criterion we find that the progress of Indian 
manufactures has not been quite satisfactory at 
least up to the year 1913-14 (except im the 
minor fact that her raw imports increased more 
than in proportion to her manufactured imports. 
in the period 1903—13 but even this ray of light 
vanishes if we compare the increase of raw and 
manufactured imports in the whole period 
1885—1913) . 

Secondly the value of our manufactured 
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exports formed 62% of the value of our raw 
exports in 1885-6, 66% in 1903-4 and 52% in 
1913-14. This is certainly disappointing. 

‘Then as regards imports, the value of our 
Taw mnports formed about 5% of the value of 
our manufactured imports in 1885-6, about 27 
in 1903-4 and less than 2% m mgr3-14. This is 

Thirdly the value of our manufactured 
exports formed 55% of the value of our manu- 
factured imports in 1585-6, 525% im 1903-4 and 
34% in 1913-14. The value of our raw imports 
were 7% of the value of our raw exports in 
1885-6, 2% in 1903-4 and 2.5% in 1013-14. This 
is again anything but encouraging. 

Now the conclusions arrived at on the basis 
of the classification into manufactured goods and 
Taw materials (of the articles entering into the 
import and export trade of the country) I have 
adopted, are not at all encouraging. Let us now 
turn to the classification adopted by the Govern- 
ment (which I have mentioned before) and let 
us see What the figures can be made to tell us. I 
am however sorry the figures of the years 
before 1906-7 are not available to me, so I must 
content myself with tracing the development 
since that year, but I must add that unless we 
get the figures of the previous years, the com- 
Parison is of very little value. 


TABLE No. VIL 


1go8-7 DQr3-14 1gg0-35 

crores crores crores 

Raw Materials ~. SES 1,72 74 
Manufactures . 37.8 54.5 59.5 
Total Exports 177 a4 172 

Imports. 

Ijog-5 1908-7 989 IQT3-r4 «= 190-27 

CIOTeES crores crores crores 

Raw Materials oe 3 4.4 10.5 10 
Manufactures a) eRe 59 145 1.16 
Total Imports - 1o4 117 183 i 


Note.—Exports under the above classification 
are not available to me for the year 1004-5. 
Value of 1920-21 (both import and export) has 
been recalculated at the prices of 1913-14. 

Firstly scanning the figures above we find 
that the value of raw exports increased by 50% 
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and that of exports of manufactures by 46% 
during the period 1905—135. 

The value of our raw imports increased by 
150% and that of our manufactured imports by 
164% during the period 1904—1913. 

This is again disappointing. 

Secondly the value of our manufactured 
exports formed 21.5% of the total value of 
exports in 1906-7, and 22% im 1913-14. 

The value of our raw exports formed 46% 
of the value of the total exports in 1906 and 
50% i 1913-14. 

This show that the value of our manufactured 
exports form about the same percentage of the 
total exports in 1905-7 as in 1913-14 but the 
percentage of our raw exports to total exports 
Las gone up by 4%. This is disappointing, 

The value of or manufactured nmmports 
4% of the value of our total imports in 1904-5 
and about 65 in 1913-14. 

The value of our manufactured imports 
formed 53% of the total value of imports in 
1go4-5. and 79% in 1913-14. 

Thus we find that the value of both raw and 
manufactured imports formed higher percentages 
of the total imports in 1013-14 than in 1004-5, 
and their rate of increase was the same (50%) 
but the increase was absolutely much greater 
in the case of the manufactured imports. This 
again is not very hopeful. 

Thirdly the value of our manufactured 
exports was 45% of the value of our raw 
exports in 1906-7 and less than 45% in 1913-14. 

The value of our raw imports was 7. 5% of 
the value of our mariufactured imports in Too4-5 
and less than 7.5% in r1o1r3-14. This agam 15 
not hopeful. 

Fourthly the value of our manufactured 
exports formed about 64% of the value of our 
manufactured imports in 1906-7 and 36% in 
1913-14. (Very disappointing). 

The value of our raw imports was 5% of the 
value of our raw exports in 1oo6-7 and 8.5% 
in 1913-14. (Somewhat promising.) 


Fifthly the absolute amounts of manufactured 
articles and raw materials in the import and 
export trade are still more disappointing, 

Thus from the Government classification 
also we come to the same conclusions that we 
arrived at from the different classification that 
was adopted before. They all tell us the same 
tale that our progress in the manufacturing 
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industry has not been promising at any rate 
upto 1913-14. 

In the Government publication I find another 
classification of the exports into Agricultural 
Products, Manufactures and others. Now here 
the objection is that though at first sight we 
might be inclined to assume that agricultural 
products mean taw materials yet this is not 
quite sound; for such raw materials as ores, 
hides and skins, silk cocoons are certainly not 
agricultural products and must have therefore 
been excluded from this class. But taking this 
classification for what it is worth let us find out 
what they have to say of the industrial develop- 
ment (or rather more properly the development 
of manufactures) of the country. 


We get the following table. 


TABLE No. VIIL 


Exports. 
1TEg5-5 TQOs-6 pg15-16 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Agricultural 
Products ... 71,90,16,503  1)04,91,55.479 1,75,29,09/045 


Manufactures 20,36,05,662  35,85,06,787  60,93,04,353 


From the above table we see that the 
exports of agricultural products from India 
increased from Rs. 104 crores to Rs. 115 crores, 
i.e,, by 10% in ten years, viz., 1905-6 to 1915-16 
and from 71 to 115 crores of rupees or by 61% 
in 20 years, viz., 1805-6 to 1915-16. But the 
exports of manufactured goods increased by 71% 
i.é., 35 to 60 crores of rupees in the decade 
1905-6 to 1015-16 and by 200% f.e, from 20 to 
60 crores of rupees in the 20 years from 1895-6 
to rors§-16. Thus the export of manufactured 
goods increased by 200% in 20 years while the 
export of agricultural products increased by only 
61% in the same period. This is really 
encouraging. 

Again the value of export of manufactures 
formed 28° of the value of agricultural pro- 
ducts in 1895-6 while it formed 53% in rg15-16. 
This is again a good sign for the development 
of the manufacturing industry of the country. 
Thus while the absolute disproportion still 
continues to be very marked, there 1s a very 
healthy change in their relative proportions. 
Unfortunately I do not find such a classifica- 
tion of the imports into the country, so the 
other half of the tale remains untold. But as 
details of this classification are not available I 
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am not quite sure how far this represents true 
progress. 

If we now turn our attention from the study 
of imports and exports in general to the items 
entering into them one thing becomes apparent 
as we turn to tables No. II and II. They 
tell us that in Table I the exports of certain 
manufactured commodities have gone on conti- 
nuously iticreasing, ¢.g., jute goods, cotton 
goods, tea, coir, coffee; while that of some 
others have positively diminished such as 
opium, indigo, silk goods, and again there is 
the case of others the exports of which have 
remained stationary at least since 1903, ¢.£., 
woollen goods, oil, though the export tun- 
doubtedly increased during the period r1585— 
1403. Sugar has shown constant fluctuations. 

Similarly again the exports of some raw 
— have gone on increasing continuously 

a steady rate as in the case of coal, myraho- 
a hides, manures, metals and ores, seeds, 
raw cotton, raw jute, raw wool and lac. 
Saltpetre shows signs of decay because of the 
discovery and cheapening of the supply GA a 
substitute for it in making gunpowder. EF 
of raw silk increased from 1885 up till the end 
of the first decade of the 20th century. Since 
then it has shown signs of decline chiefly 
becaus Japan, our chief consumer, has herself 
taken to silk-rearing, The exports of teak wood 
with some fluctuations have not progressed 
much. 

As regards the import trade from tables IV 
and V, of the imports of raw materials, (un- 
manufactured) ivory has declined greatly while 
the others, (¢.g., raw cotton, coal and raw silk) 
show great fluctuations and tnsteadiness and 
coal shows some signs of decay also. Of the 
manufactured imports, too numerous to 
mention, sugar has shown signs of continuous 
progress as also wrought metals. 

This is the story that the (import and export) 
trade of India have to tell us. But we must 
remember that they do not tell us the whole 
tale. For the other part of the story we must 
go to the industries within the country that are 
employed in supplying the own needs of India. 
For, it is quite possible that without giving any 
indications in the foreign trade of the country 
a large number of manufacturing industries may 
grow up within the country which concern 
themselves with supplying the local needs. 
Without any indications in the foreign trade 
because if the manufactured article be such a 
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thing as is peculiar to India and which can 
only find a market in India and not outside 


India, {e.g., certain kinds of cloth) or if the 


condition of the manufacturing industry ts such 


that it can only supply the local needs and 


nothing is left in the way of surplus to he 


‘shipped to other countries (¢-g., paper) then 


it will not enter into the foreign export trade 
‘cof the country; and if it also be such that other 
countries cannot supply us with the thing (e.z., 
jute manufactures} or do not cate to supply 
us, then they will not enter into the foreign 
import trade of the country as well. We should 
therefore scrutinise the production within the 
country in order to arrive at a correct opimion 
as to the position of the manufacturing industry 
of the country. 

Now to find out the progress made in this 
direction first of all let us trace the development 
of the Joint Stock Companies in India since 
TSS1-2. 

TABLE No. IX. 


No. of Companies. Paid tp Capital. 


rhSr-2 . 505 Rs. 15.68 crores, 
1591-2 ana 950 i 26,56 ri 
TQO1-2 1,405 » Soo op 
TOLi-s os 2 gg » SO37 os 
IO1a-1g 2,769 » TO6.6r 4 


Note.—The above table shows the number of 
Joint Stock Companies at work in British India 
and Mysore State. The number of persons 
employed in these companies are not available. 

All these companies are incorporated in 

The kind of work in which these companies 
were engaged in 1918-19 has thus been classified 
by the Government of India. 


TABLE No. X. 


1. Banking, Lean and Insurance. 
Number. Paid up Capital. 
552 Bs. 6.6 crores. 

2. ‘Trading comprising navigation, railway 
and tramway, co-operative, shipping, printing, 
publishing, stationery, ete. 

Namber. Paid op Capital. 
git Rs. 44.5 crores, 

3. Mills and Presses comprising cotton 
mills, jute mills, paper mills, rice mills, flour 
mills, ete. 

Number. Paid op Capital. 
ay2 Rs, 70.5 crores. 





4. ‘Tea and other planting companies. 


Number. Paid up Capital 
350 Rs. 7 crores. 
5. Mining and Quarrying. 
aby Bs. 14.4 crores. 


6. Land and Building, Breweries, Ice 
mantfacture, Sugar manufacture and others. 
Number, Paid wp Capital, 
135 Rs, 5.5 Crores, 


The above table is for British India only. 
Besides these which are actually working, the 
total number registered is much greater than 
this. Thus in 1918-19 besides these actually 
working (2,713), the total of those being 
wound up or having otherwise discontinued 
business (in British India) was 2,364 and the 
total wound up or dissolved or which never 
commenced business (in British India) 1s 2,530. 
So the total number of Joint Stock Companies 
registered in India upto 1918-19 would be 7,607. 

Besides these joint stock companies incor- 
porated in India, there are others incorporatec 
elsewhere but working (either partly or 
exclusively) in India. The statistics of such 
companies for years previous to 1904 are not 
available to me. 

The number and capital of such companies 
working exclusively in India and Mysore in 1904 
was as follows: 





Capital. 
No. of Companies. (a) (ls) 
Faidup + Debenture. 
rood a. 152 #65 millions + f25 millions. 
The number and capital of such companies 
working (but not necessarily exclusively) in 
British India (thus excluding Mysore) was as 
follows: 
Capital 
No, of Companies. (a) (h) 
Paid ap + Debentu a-o 
fava millions + g141 millions. 
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Thus the total number of companies working 
in India at the end of 1915 was (2,713+ 573) 
or 3,286 employing a capital of 106 crores of 
rupees plus a certain part of £614 millions which 
for want of accurate information cannot be 
definitely stated. 

But this is not all that the industrial develop- 
ment of the country has to place before us as 
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evidence of her progress. Besides these joint 
stock companies, there are a large number of 
industrial concerns owned and managed by the 
Covernment and local bodies and by individuals 
and unregistered companies. 

Now let us take an industrial census of India 
and see what we find. ‘The following table will 
help us to understand the progress achieved in 
the industrial development of the country. 





TABLE No, XL 
tor 489s 1go8s gTo 1914 1918 
Number of 
factories 4.822 2,719 3,154 93,503 4,225 


‘fen employed 447, TAQ O75, 785 952,030 1,006,264 1,199,779 


The number includes factories owned by 
Government or local bodies, individuals or com- 
panies, those worked by mechanical or electrical 
power, those not so worked. Factory is. not 
taken in the sense defined by the Indian 
Factories Act of 1grt. 

Of the total number of labourers employed in 
these factories about 4o% (439,061) were 
employed in factories in Bengal, about 27% 
(206,672) were employed in Bombay. These 
two provinces employing about two-thirds of the 
factory labour of British India. 

The factories created by the cotton industry 
exist principally in Bombay and those relating 
to the jute industry in Bengal; while rice mills 
and saw mills are naturally mostly in Burma. 
Of the other factories there are none largely 
assigned to any particular province. 

The accidents (fatal, serious and minor 
occurring in 1918 works out at one per every 240 
employed daily in factories (in the technical 
sense). 

The ereatest number of convictions was for 
the employment of persons not allowed by the 
Indian Factories Act. 

Adult labour formed about 94.3% and child 
labour 5.7% of the total average daily factory 
labour in 1or8. Females formed 15% and 
17%, of total adult and child labour (factory) in 
rors. 

From the census report of 1911 we find that 
the skilled workmen formed only a little more 
than 27% of total workmen. The average for 
female workers worked out at 38% of the total 
on the average in all industries, their percentage 
being highest, 91%, in tea plantations. 


A list of the important industrial establish- 
ments of British India employing 50 persons or 
more in 1915-19 is given below. 


TABLE No. XII. 


Number of Persons 
Mills, Factories, employed 
etc. (daily average) 
Cotton Mills ox 235 267,669 
jute Mills sss cat 76 275,500 
Woollen Mills ... = 6 734 
Paper Mills Pas 7 5,405 
Govt arms and ammn- 
nition factories, and 
arsenals iy 14 33r459. 
Brewerles i i 16 1,895 
Cotton ginning, cleaning, 
and pressing mills and 
factories ‘ ae T,Gi5 100,981 
Dockyards sat at 4 21,507 
Tron and brass foundaries 55 8,500 
Tron and steel producing 
works = z 20,326 
Jute Presses ... ve. | RS 28,652 
Lac factories ... iy 70 6,464 
Petroleum refineries “ 5 12,096 
Printing presses i he r41 30,007 
Railway workships and 
other factories r, 86 118,115 
Rice Mills 575 47,724 
Saw Mills ere 134 12,816 
Silk Filiatures — 39 2779 
Sugar factories ay 45 10,157 
Tile and brick factories... 202 22,499 
Engineering workshops ... 115 26,567 
Total . 49,353 1,007 125 


The progress in this direction as apparent 
from the table (XI) has not been rapid; it has 
rather been slow but steady. I think the pace 
will quicken as there is more and more pressure 
of population upon the land. Manufacturers and 
collieries have been complaining that they are 
suffering from scarcity of labour. More general 
and technical education is essential for the deve- 
lopment of these industries. (General ecucation 
will slowly undermine the conservative and 
home-sick nature of the Indian labourer and 
technical education is essential for the working 
of machinery. 

Leaving aside these generalites let us now 
go into details and examine the development of 


some of the most important of our industries, 
é.g., (mill industries jute, cotton and woollen 
home-sick nature of the Indian labourer and 
technical education is essential for the working 
industry, etc. 

Miu, Inpustrins. 

t. Cotton Mills. 

The Indian cotton industry dates as far back 
as 1651, when the first mill was started but 
complete statistics were not reported until 1879- 
80. The following statement shows quin- 
quennial averages from that year to 1918-19. 


TABLE No, XIIT. 


Persons 
No. of Capital employed in 
Mills. sauthorsed. thousands. 
Average 187g—So Ra. 
to 1883—84 63 657-6 lakhs aro 
" 1584—85 
ta 1888—5g 03 887.9 1, 73-7 
»  —~1885-—g0 
to 189;—o4 my 0 oa tery 4. 116.1 
a T8g5—5 
to 1895—oq 156 1410-5 4; 150.0 
' 1599—1900 
to 190344 95 1,657.9 4, 171.6 
‘a ioy—5 
to to08—og 250 a 878.7 , 276.4 
v 1g909—10 
to 1913—14 S57 2,883-3- ss 243.8 
' igi4—ts 
to m18—19 2s 2417.3 5 277.6 


This shows continuous and very good pro- 
gress. At the end of 1918-19 there were in 
British India 235 mills with a capital (paid up 
and debentures) of 25 crores of rupees (in All 
India) giving employment to about 267 
thousands of people. Of these mills r76 or 75% 
are in Bombay, 18 in United Provinces, 14 in 
Bengal and 12 in Madras. 

As regards yarn, the production of yarn of 
counts No. 25 and lower form a big percentage 
of the total production but the production of 
yarn of counts higher than No. 25 has increased 
almost steadily and in 1915-19 formed 12% of 
the total production. Even yarn of count No. 
49 and upwards are now being produced in 
appreciable quantity with the help of Ecyptian 
and ather imported cotton. But the production 
of yarn of higher counts is chiefly confined to 
Bombay. 

Our total production of yarn has gone on 





increasing constantly relative to the total import 
of yarn from foreign countries: In the quin- 
quennium 1896-7 to 1go00-1, the total imported 
yarn formed about 10.3% of our total produc- 
tion but in quinquennium rori-12 to 1915-16 it 
formed even less than 7% of total production. 
We find even much better results if we compare 
the total production of yarns of higher counts 
with those imported (or counts of the same No:) 
in different years, because the imports are chiefly 
of higher counts. 

As regards woven goods also we find there 
has been considerable progress. In the quin- 
quennium 1896-7 to tgoo-1, the total production 
was about 92 million pounds but in the period 
TorI-12 to 1915-16 it had increased to 273 million 
pounds or there has been an increase of about 
200%. Weaving is concentrated in the Bombay 
Mills (85% of the total). 

As regards the production of piece-goods also 
progress has been rapid. The percentages of 
production to importation of grey and bleached 
piece-goods, and coloured piece-goods have been 
19.3 and 29.4 respectively in the quinenninm 
1806-7 to 1900-1 and 1006-7 to 1910-11, but those 
had increased to 42.8 and 46.9 in the period 1ort- 
12 to 1915-16, 


2. JUTE Mims. 


India has got the virtual monopoly of jute 
supply of the world. Her record of jute 
industry, as disclosed by the following table may 
well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress. 


TABLE No. KTV. 


No. of Capital. Persons 
Mills. Anthorised employed in 
Average 18tg—So Ea. thousands, 
to Teiz—fy 21 270 lakhs 35.5 
» - SBR —B5 
to 1868—S9 24 Mr os 52.7 
” 1889—go 
to 1893—o4 26 402° ,, 04.3 
18-95 
to TEg8§—aog 31 522s 86.7 
”" 18gg—19g00 
to 1903—o4 36 G80 114.2 
as T9aj—o5 
to 1905—nog 46 oho ,, 165 
a 1909—T0 
to mg13—14 bo r200 |, 2054 
Igtg—15 
to 1913—19 73 1,403 45 255.3 
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The development of the jute industry has 
been especially rapid since 1oo5-6. Of these 
mills (76) in 1915-19, 72 are in Bengal, 3 im 
Madras, 1in U. P. Rapid as has been the progress 
in the number of mills, the production of these 
mills has increased to a still greater extent, from 
an export of 55 millions of gunny bags and 4.4 
million of yds. of gunny cloth in the quin- 
quennium 1879-80 to 1883-84 to 667.6 millions 
of gunny bags and 1,156 million yds. of gunny 
cloth in the period 1914-15 to ro18-1g, The 
export of gunny cloth has increased much more 
than the export of gunny bags. The exports 
of raw jute were marked by increases from 
year to year though the improvement was not 
so rapid as in the case of manufactures. The 
export of raw jute in the quinquennium 1579-50 
to 1883-84 was 7.5 millions of ewt. but in toog-10 
tO 1913-14 was 15.28 millions of cwt. 


3. Parer MILs. 
The following table will show the progress of 


the manufacture of paper m India. 


TABLE No. XY. 


Noof Capital No.of Production. 
Mills. (nominal). men Iba. 
Rs, employed. 
1881 5 23 lakhs why 5.1 millions 
156 3 63 on 3,533 0.7 rH 
Told i ay ou 4,502 64.3 i 
1gis 7 49 ay S495 O72 nn 


Thus there has been slow but steady progress. 
Of the number of mills working in 1918, 3 are 
situated in Bengal, 3 m Bombay and 1 in U. P. 

From 1851 to ror the production of paper 
within the country has increased about § times 
but the value of the imported paper has increased 
only about 4 times. But there is yet a good deal 
of room for further improvement in this 
industry. In 1918 we paid about 2.7 crores of 
rupees as the value of imported paper. It is 
apparent from the above that our paper industry 
has not reached the stage of exporting any of 
her production to foreign countries. 





4. Woor.en MILLS. 


The following table indicates the progress of 
woollen manufactures in India 
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No. of Capital Men Quantity 
Mills. {mominal). employed. produteit. 
Ra, Ibs. 
Lo 3 rs lakhs boo +. 
195 ~=tk#w 6 32.5 ss 3,017 2.3 nuillions 
iK14 rr O Ts oes 4,203 5-1 UL 
rgi8 6 26r 4, 7 534 6.5 ra 


Of the 6 mills working in 1918, 1 isin Bengal, 
rin U. P., 1 in the Punjab and 3 in Bombay. 
Of the 6 mills, the Cawnpur Woollen Mills and 
the New Egerton Woollen Mills at Dhariwal are 
the most important whose joint capital is about 
Rs. 250 Ilnkhs out of a total of 261 lakhs for 
the whole of India. 

The following table is of interest in this 
connection, 


TABLE No. XVIL 


1h85-66. rhg96-97. 1919-14. ro1t19. 
Imports af lbs. Ths. ae i, 
Woollen goods ... 1.3 1.8 5.1 rr 
Exports of 
Raw wool it at 39) 63 


There bad been continuous increase in the 
export of woollen goods, which consist almost 
entirely of carpets and rugs, tm the period 1896-7 
to 1913-14. But since the outbreak of war there 
has been almost continuous decline in amount. 
The export of raw wool has doubled since 1865 
but the import of woollen goods has increased 
more than 3 times during the period 1885-1913 
while product’on of woollen goods has increased 
5 times. Upto 1014 we were importing much 
greater amounts of woollen goods than we were 
producing but since then there has been a change 
and in 1915 we were importing as much as we 
were producing. There however yet remains 
vast field for improvement in this direction. We 
ought to be able to manufacture the yast amounts 
of raw wool that we are now exporting and 
ultimately be in a position to export the 
manufactured woollen goods. 


5. BREWERIES. 


There were 16 breweries in operation in 
British India in 1918. Nine of the breweries 
are located at stations in the Himalayas, from 
Murree to Darjeeling. The largest brewery ts 
the one at Solon. A substantial portion of beer 
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brewed in India was consumed by British troops 
up till the end of 1907 in which year they 
purchased about 38%, of the total production. 
But since January 1908, the contract with Indian 
‘breweries for the supply of malt liquor to 
British troops in India has been discontinued. 

The following table illustrates the progress of 
brewery in Indias. 


TABLE No, XVII. 


Onantity 
Wo. of Production Persons purchased by 
Breweries. tn gallons, enzployed. “Commissariat 


ray7 ++ ©§ 2.1 millions 954,033 
1807 +, 25 3-4 on +,509,n42 
1514 = 2 34 1,313 

gS as 6 S39 * 1,505 [ 


In 1902 the production was 6.4 milltons 
gallons but since there has been almost 
continuous decline uptil 1916. Since ro16 pro- 
dtiction has gone on increasing till it reached the 
high figure of §.2 millions in 1978. From 1914 
the imports decreased owing to difficulty in 

obtaining freight, the absence of large portion 
of British Reeular Army from India and the 
shortage of light German beer. 


(a) COAL. 
The following table relating to the production 
of coal is of interest. 


TABLE No. ATK. 


Ontput, Men employed 
ib7e LO tons _ 
1k r6 4. =_ 
1go8 12.0 120,107 
‘tbe m8 ,, (valmeg crores 170,408 


of ripees.) 

The production and consumption of coal 
has shown a steady increase, which has 
heen especially noticeable since 1906, but the 
development of the coal resources of the country 
is as yet incomplete. “Of the numerous coal 
fields of proved value in India only 18 (1g13) are 
actually being worked, but only 7 are of any 
considerable importance, while 5% of the total 
output is produced in the Raniganj and Jherria 
fields, ‘The reason for this state of things is not 
far to seek. Most of the coal fields are too 
remote from the ports and centres of manu- 
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facturing industry to render it possible for their 
produce to be carried to places where it would 
have to compete with fuel from the premier coal 
fields of Bengal’. 

Coal mining employs more labour than any 
other mining industry and will probably con- 
tinue to do so for many years-to come. Of the 
total coal consumption about 28% is taken up by 
the Indian Railways. The capital employed in 
1918 in the coal mining industry is Rs, 5.4 
crores. 

In 49 years her output of coal has increased 
19 folds, imports have become almost half and 
exports have continuously increased but still 
India has very little surplus to export over her 
own consumption. Her chief customers in coal 
are Ceylon and Straits Settlements. 

Bihar and Orissa produces the greatest 
amount, about 6894 of the total, then comes 
Gengal with about 25%. ‘The Indian labour is 
ineficient, the output per head is small compared 
with those of other countries, it has even been 
said that it is the smallest in the whole world. 

(b) Gorn. 


The following are the statistics of the produc- 
tion of gold in All India. 


TAELE No, 3X. 


Production 
ounces. 
1590 1o7,720 
TQ00 513,355 
191d)... 872,920 
1918 . $36,228 (value 5 crores of rupees.) 


The production of gold thongh 5 times (in 
1918) that of 1890 has remained almost stationary 
since 1000 though the value of gold produced 
has increased slightly. 

The mines in Mysore (Kolar Gold Fields) are 
the most important producing about 95% of 
the total. 

(c) Prrrockcm. 
TAELE No, XX. 


Production. 
Gallons. 
Log $132,287 
T9009 37:729,a01 
gto at4 690,647 
Tots 284,585,011 (ialne more than 


1} «ocrores af 
rupees. } 
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The production shows almost continuous 
inerease. Burma is the most important source 
of supply producing (in 1918) more than 95% of 
the total. Drilling was begun im Burma in 1887 
though wells had been at work there for 
ever a century. India now consumes almost 
wholly her own production of petroleum, the 
import from foreign countries being almost 
negligible. The percentage of Indian oi] con- 
stimed has increased from 10.7% im rgoo-1 to 
90.3% in 1918-190. Before the out-break of war 
61% of her consumption was of Indian pro- 
duction. 

(dq) MANGANESE ORE. 

This industry commenced in 1892 by 
quarrying the deposits of the Vizagapattam 
district but since then richer deposits have been 
found in the Central Provinces and are yielding 
large quantities than the Vizagapattam. district. 
C. P. supplies now 438 out of 470 tons of 
total output of manganese ore. The ore 
raised in C. P. is of a very high grade ranging 
from 50 to 54 p.c, of the metal and in conse- 
quence of its high quality is able to pay the 
heavy tax of freight over 500 miles of railway 
besides the shipment charges to [Europe and 
America; for the whole of the ore is exported 
to be used primarily in steel manufactures in the 
United Kingdom, Germany and U. 5. A. The 
following statistics is of importance in this 
connectian. 

TABLE Wo, AXIL 


Prodaction., 
Tons. 
7592 674 
boo 130,265 
11 513,053 


The output has decreased since the ontbreak 
of war though the value has slightly increased 
and it now stands at more than 2 crores of rupees. 

(e) Saw. 

The statistics of production and import is 
piven below: 

TABLE No. XXII, 


Produetion. Tmmport. 
(Millions. ) (‘Thonsands.) 
Roo =... 4.0 tans 1885 .... 353 tons 
ne oe 1896 .... 328. ,, 
POT 55. FAS oop mtg .. GOF 4, 
gmt ... £8 ,, {value 2} mis .., 420 ,, 
crores of 
ripees, 
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Though the value has increased the output of 
salt in India remains almost the same while the 
imports of salt have gone on increasing steadily 
till before the war and this is disquieting. We 
ought to be able to supply our own salt. 


({) SALTFETEE. 
TABLE No. ACXTY, 
Pretiuction. 
(thousands, ) 
1595 - 219 cwt. 
ee - 2]? 
Into, os 324 in 
1918 . $10, (value about 1 crore. of rupees.) 


Of the total production U. P. supplies about 
50%, then comes Punjab and Bihar. Exports 
have diminished steadily since the end of the 
last century. This article which was largely 
produced for export was in former times of much 
greater importance than now, the diminished 
demand for gunpowder and for the preservatian 
of food with the competition of the nitrites 
haying operated to prevent an expansion of the 
exports. But war gave a stimulus to its pro- 
duction and export. 


7. PLANTATIONS. 


Plantations include tea, coffee, indigo and 
cinchona as the most important. The capital 
employed in these industries is chiefly European 
and the management is also chiefly in European 
hands. But latterly many tea concerns have 
been started, managed and financed by Indians. 
The total area under tea cultivation in 1o1g-20 
is 643,000 acres as compared with 334,825 in 
t892-3. The number of persons employed in 
this industry is about ro lakhs. The totel pro- 
duction is close wpon 400 million pounds as- 
against 269 million pounds in rorz. The amount 
exported was 325 million Ibs, in 1918-19 and was 
valued at about 18 crores of rmipees. The 
number of companies producing tea was 314 
incorporated in India and 167 incorparated else- 
where but working in India and the capital (paid 
up) employed was 6.26 crores by the companies 
incorporated in India and 17,076,201, paid up 
capital and £1,838,o70 debentures, by companies 
incorporated elsewhere. But the whole of the 
capital and debentures of the foreign companies 
is not probably invested in India. Assam 
supplies the greatest amonnt of tea and then 
comes Bengal. Onr chief customers of tea are 
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United Kingdom who purchased 58% of our 
total expert in 1910-20, then comes Canada, 
Australasia and U. S. A. Our export of tea 
has been increasing continuously at a rapid rate. 
‘Then come coffee and cinchona plantation, the 
number of companies engaged in this in 1918-19 
was 2 and the paid up capital 4.3 lakhs of rupees. 
Coffee 1s chiefly grown in Mysore and the area 
under coffee cultivation diminished continuously 
since 1896. Besides these companies there were 
companies incorporated elsewhere whose number 
was § and their capital was £302,540 paid up and 
debentures of the value of £740. The export 
of coffee has not increased much and is liable 
to fluctuations, sometimes increasing, sometimes 
decreasing. The amount exported in 1018-10 
being 222,360 cwts. of the value of 1.2 crores of 
tupecs. The advent of large supplies of cheap 
Brazilian coffee in the markets of Europe, by 
bringing down prices has injured the coffee trade. 
Indigo trade is declining since 1877 owing to 
catises already mentioned, although during the 
last war it received some artificial stimulus which 
will vanish on the restoratian of normal condi- 
tions. The crop is most important in Bihar and 
Madras. The total number of companies besides 
tea and coffee and cinchona concerns were 4o 
in ro18-1g employing a capital of 75 lakhs of 
Tupees, Besides these there are 21 concerns not 
incorporated in India with a paid up capital of 
1,045,385 and debentures of the value of 


| £41,775: 


T have now passed in review most of the 
principal manufacturing, planting and mineral 
industries which have taken root in India and 
which show signs of healthy development. But 
the total progress they have made upto this time 
is not very great. Agriculture yet forms and 
will always form the most important industry 
of India. But there is no reason why a greater 
portion of hr population onght not to be 
diverted from the pursuit of agriculture and take 
to manufacture or some other industry, thus 
relieving the pressure on land which certainly, in 
the present state of agricultural art in India, ts 

great. We find from the census report of rort 
ack out of a total population of 313 million in 
India about 225 millions are employed in agri- 
‘culture (including forestry and raising of live- 
stock). ‘This gives a percentage of little less 
| than 72 and in the present absence of importa- 
tion of food products from outside every Tndian 
get3 his subsistence from the produce of 4 acre 





of land. Of the total population 244 millions of 
people residing in British India cultivate among 
themselves about 200 million acres of land or 
every cultivator cultivates on the average even 
less than 5/6 of an acre and owing to the 
small holdings of land and crude and 
inefficient methods of cultivation followed by 
our peasants the yield per acre in India is much 
smaller than in European and American 
countries. So we cannot escape from the fact 
that there is pressure of population upon the 
land. Another fact also lends support to this 
conclusion. We find by experience (as also 
from reason) that the greater the number of 
towns and cities In a country and the greater the 
percentage of population residing in towns and 
cities, the more are the industries (other than 
agriculture) of the country developed. But 
what do we find in the case of India? The 
number of towns with a population of over 5,000 
is 1,546 for the whole of India. In these towns 
live 27,740,340 people ont of a total population 
of 313 millions. This indicates that only o% 
of the people live in towns. Pressure of 
population upon the land is the most undesir- 
able especially in the case of India which often 
suffers from famine and scarcity owing to the 
failure of rains (as yet only 20% of cultivated 
lands are irrigated in any way). And the 
greater the number of people engared in arri- 
culture, the greater will be the number of those 
who will find their occupation gone in times of 
famine and scatcity and it is for this reason 
that it has been said that famine in India 
means famine more of work and money than 
of food. Anvthine therefore which will draw 
away some portion of the people now wholly 
denending upon the land will confer a real 
benefit upon the country and this is done by the 
development of the manufactures. By 
exchanging our manufactures for the food pro- 
ducts of other countries we can ward off the 
pressure of nopulation on land. That it has not 
as vet attained that amount of develonment 
which one could have expected is due to various 
causes among which are the followine : 


(a) the inefficiency of Indian labour which 
is due to his want of education, both 
general end technical. 

(b) his homesick nature and conservative 
habits. It has been said of Tndian 
miner that he is to some extent a 
miner by caprice and in years of 
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agricultural prosperity the scarcity 
of labour in much felt. 

(c) Indian capital is naturally shy after all 
the insecurity and disorders through 
which the country passed before the 
advent of British rule and the restora- 
tion of peace and order under the 
British rule has not yet been fully 
able to overcome this shyness. 

(a) the free-trade and laissez faire policy 
followed by our foreign government, 
often too timid to tread new paths. 
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But it is expected that these causes will 
disappear in course of time and they are in fact 
even now disappearing slowly and when once 
they have disappeared the progress of the country 
will be quick and rapid. Let us all look forward 
to the dawning of that bright day in the history 
of Indian economic development and let every 
one of us in the meanwhile exert himself to his 
utmost to bring that day nearer and by doing 
this we shall be doing real service to the country 
we all love so well. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN ISLAM. 


By SarvEp Oastmm HUSAIN, M.A. 


It is generally believed that there ts no place 
for religious toleration in Islam, and that it 
offers only three alternatives—Conversion, Jazia 
or death. But nothing is so far from truth as 
this unfounded assertion. If one turns towards 
the injunctions of the Quran and the actions of 
the Prophet, which are the basis of the Islamic 
Law, this misconception will soon be removed. 


Islam does not sanction unwanton aggressions 


for the sake of propagating it. It is not res- 
ponsible for the wnrestricted aggrandizement 
carried on by worldly potentates under the cover 
of religion. Only wars in self-defence are per- 
mitted, which is the birth-right of every indivi- 
dual and nation. The verses of the Quran, 
dealing with the subject, are not found in one 
place. They are scattered throughout it. The 
present writer has collected together all these 
verses and gives here only those, which 
throw light on principles. They are put down, 
just as they are, in order to avoid muis-interpreta- 
tion and to give a clear idea to the reader. 

The Prophet and his followers are ordered 
by God only to preach their religion, and not to 
enforce it on the point of sword :— 

“Let there be no violence in rebigion 
is right direction manifestly distinguishec 
a | 

. Chapter Bagar, Verse 255, Sale’s Tr. page 28. 


Now 





“If they dispute with thee, say, I have 
resigned myself unto God, and he who followeth 
me doth the same: and say unto them who have 
received the scriptures, and to the ignorant, Do 
ye profess the religion of Islam? Now if they 
embrace Islam, they are surely directed; but if 
they turn their backs, verily unto thee belongeth 
preaching only; for God regardeth his 
servants.'’(2) 

“Obey God, and obey the apostle, and take 
heed to yourselves: but if ye turn back, know 
that the duty of our apostle is only to preach 
public.*’(3) 

“But if thy Lord had pleased, verily all who 
are in the earth would have beheved in general. 
Wilt thou therefore forcibly compel men to be 
true believers ?’"(4) 

“Wherefore invite them to receive the sure 
faith, and be urgent with them, as thou hast 
been commanded; and follow not their vain 
desires: and say, I believe in all the scriptures, 
which God hath sent down; and I am com- 
manded to establish justice among you: God 
is otr Lord and your Lord: unto us will our 
works be imputed, and unto you will your works 
be imputed: let there be no wrangling between 

a. Chapter Al Imran, Verse 10, Sale’s. Tr, page 3 


3. Chapter Mayeda, Verse o1, Sale’s Tr. page 
4. Chapter Yoonos, Verse 98, Sale's Tr. page 1E7. 
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is and you: for God will assemble us all at the 


Jast day, and unto Him shall we return.’’(5) 


“We well know what the unbelievers say, 


and thou art not sent to compel them forcibly 


ts the faith. Wherefore warn, by the Ouran, 
him who feareth my threatening.’’(6) : 
Now having seen that there is no compulsion 


in the preaching of Islam, one may note the 


fact that the Muslims are not disallowed to have 
good relations with non-Muslims. They are 
forbidden to fight against those non-Muslim who 
afe peaceful, or who enter into an agreement 
with them, or who desist from quarrel in regard 
to religion or who forbear from turning them out 
of their homeland :— 

“And take no friend from among them, nor 
any helper, except those who go unto a people 
who are in alliance with you, or those who come 
unto you, their hearts forbidding them either to 
fight against their own people. And if God 
pleased he would have permitted them to have 
prevailed against you, and they would have 
fought agamst you. But if they depart from 


you, and fight not against you, and offer vou 


peace, God doth not allow you to take or kill 
them .""(7) 

“Tf they ({i.c., those who have remained in 
Mecca and could not follow the Prophet in his 
fight to Medina) ask assistance of vou on ac- 
count of religion, it belongeth unto you to give 
them assistance; except against a people between 
whom and yourselves there shall be a league 
subsisting - and God seeth that which ve do.'"(8) 

“Except such of the idolators with whom ye 
shall have entered into a league, and who after- 
wards shall not fail you in any instance, nor 
assist any other against you. Wherefore per- 
form the covenant which ye shall have made 
with them, until their time shall be elapsed: for 
God loveth those who fear him."'(o) 

“As to those who have not bortte arms 
against you on account of religion, nor turned 
you out of your dwellings, God forbiddeth you 
not, to deal kindly with them, and to behave 
justly towards them, for God loveth those who 
act justly.'’(1o) 

The Muslims are allowed to wage war only 
against those non-Muslims who are warlike and 








5. Chapter Shoora, Verse 14, Sale'’s Tr. page 360. 
6. pter Gat, Verse q4, Sale’s Tr. page 355. 
4 Chapter Nisa, Verse $9, Sales Tr. page 44. 
_ Chapter Anfal, Verse 71, Sale’s Tr, page 133. 
9 Chapter Toba, Verse 5, Sale’s Tr. page 135. 
ro, Mutmtahina, Verse 7, e's Tr. 
page 408. 


quarrelsome, or who are deceitful, or who break 
the agreement, or who prevent them to follow 
their religion peacefully, or who turn them out 
of their homeland. They are to take up arms 
only in self-defence. Even in case of war, they 
are to take vengeance proportionable to the 
wrong which they have suffered :— 

“And fight for the religion of (God against 
those who fight against yvou............and kill 
them wherever ye find them, and turn them out 
of that whereof they have dispossessed you.’’(rz) 

“As to those who enter into a league with 
thee, and afterwards violate their league at 
every convenient opportunity, and fear not God; 
if thou take them in war, disperse, by making 
them an example, those who shall come after 
them, that they may be warned; or if thou 
apprehend treachery from any people, throw 
back their league unto them, with like treat- 
ment ; for God loveth not the treacherous.""(12) 

“But if they violate thetr oaths, after their 
league, and revile your religion, oppase the 
leaders of infidelity (for there is no trust in 
them) that they may desist from treachery,"’(13) 

“Ye shall find others who are desirous to 
enter into a confidence with you, and at the 
same time to preserve a confidence with their 
own people: so often as they return to sedition, 
they shall be subverted therein; and if they 
depart not from you, and offer you peace, and 
restrain their hands from warring against you, 
take them and kill them wheresoever ve find 
them ; over these have we granted you a manifest 
power."’(14) 

“But as to those who have borne arms against 
you on account of religion and have dispossessed 
you of your habitations and have assisted in dis- 
possessing you, God forbiddeth you to enter into 
friendship with them: and whosoever of you 
entereth into friendship with them, those are 
unjust doers.""({15) 

“And fight for the religion of God against 
those who fight against you, but transeress not 
for God loveth not the transgressors,’’(16) 

It seems very incredible that the Prophet in 
contravention to such clear and unambiguous 
commands of God would have committed un- 

12 Chapter Anfal, Verse 'ss-7, Salve ty 
pitt a Cha ter Toba, Verse 11, Sale’s T, t 

4. Chapter N isa, Verse oo, Sale's Tr. pr a. 

‘“s Tr. 


15- Chapter Mumtahina, Verse §, 
page 405. | | 
7. Chapter Bagar, Verse 189, Sale's Tr, pare 20. 
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warranted violence for the sake of spreadmg 
Islam. As the meaning of the word ‘Islam’ 
shows, the Prophet had brought a message of 
peace to mankind and not of bloodshed. War 
Was quite inconsistent with his peaceful mission. 
Instead of being a persecutor, he himself was 
persecuted for long by the Koreish. That he 
was compelled to draw sword in self-defence, 
which is the natural right of every individual 
and nation, is abundantly proved by history. 
As is the lot of every preacher and reformer, 
his well-meant injunctions were received with 
an outburst of opposition and persecution from 
the masses, who exulted in their ignorance and 
immorality. The earliest converts to Islam were 
those; who were intimately connected with him. 
This was a strong proof of the truth of the 
Prophet’s mission, because they were better 
qualified to judge of his veracity and sinccrity. 
Gradually during the course of three years his 
preachings drew about fifty enlightened persons 
from various tribes. The hostility and persecu- 
tion of the Koreish becoming intolerable, some 
of the Muslims twice fled to the Christian land 
of Abyssima to seek refuge rather than draw 
sword against their misguided countrymen. 
Among them were the representatives of the 
following tribes of the Korcish—the Hashimites, 
Ommayids, Bant Abd, Shams, Bani Asad, Bani 
Abd bin Kosayy, Bani Abd-ud-dar, Bani Zohra, 
Bani Zayim bin Morra, Mukwhumites, Joma- 
hites and the Bani Sahim,. When the Meccan 
envoys arrived in Abyssinia to demand the 
deliverance of the refugees, the king of the 
place summoned the exiles and asked them why 
they should not be sent back to Mecca. There- 
upon they gave the following account of their 
religion and what it had done for the Arabs, 
"QO King, we were plunged in ignorance and 
barbarism; we worshipped idols; we ate dead 
bodies; we committed lewdness; disregarded 
family ties and duties of neighbourhood and 
hospitality; we Enew no law but that of the 
strong, when God sent us a messenger of whose 
truthfulness, integrity and innocence we were 
aware and he called us to the unity of God and 
taught us not to associate any God with him; 
he forbade us the worship of idols, and enjoined 
upon us to speak the truth, to be merciful, and 
to regard the mehts of others: to love our rela- 
tives and to protect the weak; to flee vice and 
avoid all evil. He taught us to offer prayers, to 
five alms and to keep fasts. And because we 
believed in him and obeyed him, therefore are 
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we persecuted and driven from our country to 
seck thy protection.’’ This speech much impres- 


sed the king and his court. Some of the Abys- 
sinians embraced Islam, being enamoured of its 
excellence and elevated ideals, While his dis- 
ciples were seeking shelter in distant lands, the 
Prophet remained steadfast at his post mm Mecca. 

The Koreish now adopted severer measures in 
order to check his activitics. They cut off all 
social relations and communications with him. 
The ban lasted for full three years. Still he did 
not flinch from his duty, He went on preaching to 
his immediate relatives and, getting greater free- 
dom at the time of fairs and pilgrimages, to the 
following tribes—Bani Aamar bin Sasaa, Bani 
Moharib, Bani Hafasa, Bani Zezara, Bani 
Ghassan, Bani Kalb, Bani Haris, Bani Kab, 

Bani Ora, Bani Morra, Bani Hanifa, Bani 
Soleim, Bani Abs, Bani Nazr, Bani Bakksa, Bani 
Kinda and Bani Khozatmah. ‘The ban having 
failed in its purpose, the Koreish tried to bribe 
him so that he may desist from attacking their 
ancient deities and old institutions. He firmly 
replied,*“Though they array against me the sun 
on the right hand and the moon on the left, I 
cannot renounce my purpose."” Finding the 
Korcish obstinate, he went to the aty of Zayif, 
But he found its inhabitants more averse to his 
preaching than those of Mecca. They pelted him 
with stones and drove him out of their town. 
He returned to Mecca in order to carry on the 
same thankless task with the same firm con- 
fidence in its ultimate success. At this time he 
converted some soothsayers and a party of six or 
seven persons from Medina. A year after, twelve 
mere persons came from there and accepted 
Islam, They returned to their city as mission- 
aries of Islam and spread it rapidly from house 
to house and tribe to tibe. There were many 
Muslims in Mecea, Medina and Abyssinia at this 
time, but none of them can be said to have been 
converted to Islam by compulsion, on the con- 
trary they were much persecuted for embracing 
it. Becoming hopeless of the Prophet, the Koreish 
now tried to murder him and to massacre his 
followers. He and his followers betook them- 
selves for safety to the friendly Medina, For 
thirteen years the Prophet, with a httle band of 
followers round him, had met insults, menaces 
and dangers with a high and patient trust in the 
future. And at last when the promise of safety 
came from a distant quarter he calmly waited 
until his followers had all departed and then 
disappeared from amongst his ungrateful and 
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rebellious people. The Prophet and his followers 
had every sanction under natural and inter- 
national law to wage war against their persecutors 
with the object of obtaining their civil nghts of 
freedom and religious liberty in their native city. 
But it was when the matters were driven to 
extremes and they were turned out of Mecca, 
that they took up arms paint the Eoreish. The 
Prophet had repeatedly warned the Koreish, 
Jews and the Christians that if they desisted 
they would be forgiven :-— 

“But if they desist, then let there be no 
hostility save against the ungodly.’’(17) 

_ “If ye desire a decision of the matter 
between us, now hath a decision come unto you : 
and if ye desist from opposing the apostle, it will 
be better for you.’'(18) 

_ “Say unto the unbelievers, that if they desist 
from opposing thee, what is already past shall 
be forgiven them; but if they return to attack 
thee, the exemplary punishment of the former 
oppressors of the Prophets is already past, and 
the like shall be inflicted on them.’"{19) 

“Many of those unto whom the scriptures 
have been given, desire to render you again un- 
believers, after ye have believed; out of envy 
from their souls, even after the truth is become 
manifest onto them; but forgive them, and 
avoid them, till God shall send his command; 
for God is omnipotent.’’(20) 

“And thou wilt not cease to discover deccit- 
ful practices among them, except a few of them. 
But forgive them, and pardon them, for God 
loveth the beneficent.’’(21) 

But these warnings had no effect on the un- 
believers and they did not desist from hostility 
and persecution When at last the Muslims were 
turned out of their native city, God granted them 
permission to take up arms against their 
PeTsecutors :-— 

“And bear good tidings unto the righteous, 
that God will repel the ill-designs of the infidels 
from the true believers, for God loveth not every 
periidions unbeliever, Permission is granted 
unto those, who take arms against the wun- 
believers, for that they have becn unjustly perse- 
cuted by them: (and God is certainly able to 
assist them) who have been turned ont of their 
habitations injuriously, and for no other reason 

17. Chapter Bagar, Sale's Tr. 
aa ae Chapter Anfal, Verse 18, Sale’s Tr, page 127. 

mj. Chapter Anfal, Verse 37, Sale's Tr. page 120. 

a Chapter Bagar, Verse 104, Sale’s Tr. page 13. 

. Chapter Mayeda, Verse 16, Sale’s Tr. page 75. 
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than because they say, Our Lord is God. And 
if God did not repel the violence of some men 
by others, verily monasteries, and churches and 
synagogues and the temples of the Moslems, 
wherein the name of God is frequently com- 
memorated, would utterly be demolished. And 
Cod will certainly assist him who shall be on 
his side: for God is strong and mighty."’(22) 

Thus the above events definitely prove that 
the Prophet took up arms only in self-defence 
and not for the sake of aggrandizement. The 
war being decided upon, it was a question of 
strategy whether he should wait in Medina and 
allow the Meccans to collect forces and augment 
their resources, or whether he should check the 
progress of the mercantile caravan of the 
Meccans, which would have given great finan- 
cial strength to the enemy. Mr. Eluntschili, a 
modern authority on International Law, holds, 
“A war undertaken for defensive motives is a 
defensive war, notwithstanding that it may be 
militarily offensive." 

Writers have given a long list of the wars of 
the Prophet. They have been misled by the 
words ‘“Ghazawat’ and ‘Suriya’ and some small 
skirmishes with the hostile tribes on the way 
of peaceful expeditions. ‘‘Deputations to con- 
clude friendly treaties, missions to preach Islam, 
embassies to foreign chiefs, mercantile expedi- 
tions, pilgrim processions, parties sent to bring 
information, and forces despatched or led to 
fight with or check an enemy are all called 
‘Ghazawat’, ‘Suriya’ and ‘Ban’ "’, 

It was with great reluctance that the 
Prophet had adopted the inevitable alternative 
of war, But he tried to mitigate its evils to a 
large extent. His followers were enjoined 
‘in mo case to use deceit or perfidy, or to kill 
a woman ora child”. They were told “in 
AVENgINE Injuries inflicted upon us, molest not 
the harmless inmates of domestic seclusion, 
spare the weakness of the female sex, injure not 
the infant at the breast or those who are ill in 
bed. Abstain from demolishing the dwellings 
of the unresisting inhabitants ; destroy not the 
means of their subsistence, nor their fruit trees, 
and touch not the palm"’. 

The state of war with the Meccans was 
terminated by the treaty of Hodaibia in 6 A.H., 
some of its terms being as follows:—'that the 
Muhammadans should not make the pilgrimage 





24. Chapter Al Haj, Verse 37—4, Sale’s Tr. 
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of the Kaba that year; that if any of the 
infidels (i.e., belonging to Mecca) came to the 
Prophet to embrace Islam he must be rejected ; 
that if any Muhammadan went to Mecca 
discarding Islam the non-Muslims of Mecca 
would not reject him”, These terms clearly 
show that the Prophet was not waging war for 
the sake of propagating Islam and that he was 
not averse to live amicably with non-Muslims. 
His wars were only in self-defence, When life 
and property of the Muslims were not in danger 
and they were suffered to follow their faith 
peacefully, the Prophet gladly seized this 
opportinity to put a stop to the war, in spite of 
the fact that the terms of the treaty were 
unfavourable to Islam and many of his followers 
were unwilling to accept such humiliating terms. 

The greater part of Arabia was closely 
watching the development of the war. Only 
when the hostilities were suspended in 6 A.H., 
attention was paid to the reasonable preachings 
of Islam. During the course of one year indi- 
viduals of several tribes of the north and north- 
east Arabia embraced Islam. These tribes 
were Bani Khozaa, Bani Ashar Khusain, Dous, 
Bani Abs, Zobian, Morra, Zezara, Soleimis, 
Ozar, Bali, Juzam, Salaba, Abdul Kays, Bani 
Tamim, and Bani Asad. 

Within two years of the treaty of Hodaibia, 
peace was again broken by the Koreish, when 
they attacked the tribe of Bani Khozaa, that had 
recently embraced Islam. This resulted in the 
submission of Mecca without any bloodshed 
because many of its influential and leading 
inhabitants had already adopted Islam. 
“Although the city had cheerfully accepted his 
supremacy"'’, writes Sir W. Muir, “‘all its inhahi- 
tants had not yet embraced his prophetical 
claim. Perhaps he intended to follow the course 
he had pursued at Medina, and leave the conver- 
sion of the people to be gradually accomplished 
without compulsion.” 

As soon as Mecca, the spiritual centre of the 
non-Muslims, submitted the remaining tribes on 
the side of the Koreish geographically and gene- 
alogically, hastened to adopt Islam during 9 and 
to A. H. Various deputations of tribes anxious 
to embrace Islam were received by the Prophet 
in Medina. The tribes were as follows :— 
Bani Abd-ul-Kavs, Bani Abmas, Bani Anaza, 
Bani Asad, Bani Asd of Yemen, Bani Azd of 
Oman, Hani Bahila, Bani Bahra, Bani Bajila, 
Bani Baka, Bani’ Bakar Wail, Hani Bali, 
Bani Bariq, Bani Daree, Zarwa, Bani Zezara, 
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Bani Ghafiq, Bani Ghanim, Bani Ghassan, Bani 
Hamadan, Bani Hanafa, Bani Haris of Nairan, 
Bani Halib bin Aamir bin Sasaa, Bamt Himyar, 
Bani Jand, Bani Jaafar bin Kelab bin Rabia, 
Jeifer bin al Jalandi, Bani Joheina, Bam Juf, 
Bani Kalb, Bani Khasam bin Anmar, Bani 
Khaulan, Bani EKilab, Bani Kinana, Bani Kinda, 
Hani Mahra, Bani Moharib, Bani Morad, Bani 
Mohtafiq, Bani Morra, Bani Nakhla, Bani Nohd, 
Bani Ozra, Bani Raho, Rani Rawasa, Bani Saad 
Hozeim, Bani Sadif, Bani Sadoads, Sahim, 
Bani Ghafiq, Bani Ghanim, Bani Ghassan, Bani 
Sodaa, Bani Zaghlib, Bani Zajceb, Bani Zay and 
and Hani Zobaid. 

The charter gpranted to the Christians of 
Najran and the neighbouring territories is one 
of the noblest monuments of enlightened 
tolerance :—"To the Christians of Najran and 
the neighbouring territories the security of God 
and the pledge of His Prophet are extended for 
their lives, their religion and their property— 
to the present as well as the absent and others 
besides ; there shall be no interference with (the 
practice of) their faith or their observances ; nor 
any change in their rights or privileges; no 
bishop shall be removed from his bishopric ; nor 
any monk from his monastery, nor any priest 
from his priesthood, and they shall continue to 
enjoy everything great and small as heretofore ; 
no image or cross shall be destroyed ; they shall 
not oppress or be oppressed; they shall not 
practice the rights of blood vengeance as in the 
Days of Ignorance: no tithes shall be levied 
from them nor shall be required to furnish pro- 
vision for the troops’’, 

_ It may be asked that if no individual or 
tribe was converted to Islam by compulsion, 
then what was the cause of the rapid spread of 
Islam in the whole of Arabia, The onswer is 
very simple. The Arabs were steeped in 
idolatory and superstition. Morality had 
reached its lowest water-mark, Internecine 
strugeles were sapping the very life-blood of 
Arabia. Serious-minded persons were much 
distracted at this deplorable state of the 
country. At this juncture came the Prophet as 
a deliverer from God. THis elevated notions of 
divine nature and morality, and his injunctions 
of brotherly love among themselves were wel- 
comed as a boon by the enlightened people at 
large. As the simple and natural relicion of 
Islam supplied the need of the time, so it was 

bound to succeed in the lone run. Morcover 
his preachings at fairs and annual pilgrimages, 


ie good accounts of Islam by travellers and 
merchants, the propaganda work of missiona- 
Ties | and individual converts in tribes, and, above 
call, : reason fully convinced the Arabs of the 
‘excellence and purity of Islam. It was largely 
during the time of peace, as it has been shown 
above, that the Arabs were converted to Islam. 
The wars were not a great incentive to con- 
version. The Arabs were fond of plunder and 
internecine struggles. Some of them, of 
course, joined the Prophet for these reasons. 
But they were not held in great Among 
the true followers. They were regariled as 
hypocrites. The sixty-third chapter of the 
Quran specially deals with them. They seldom 
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took part in fighting and were always on look- 
out for plunder. Their p: ‘ and smecerity 
were sorely tried in the battles of Obad and 
Honain. It was not for the sake of plunder and 
agerandizement that the Prophet took up arms. 
It was to save Islam from total extinction. It 
has been clearly shown that all tribal conver- 
sions were accomplished without any resort to 
arms, compulsion or ‘‘the scymitar in one hand 
and the Koran in the other’. The pagan 
Arabs, the Christians and the Jews all embraced 
Islam cheerfully and voluntarily. The Quran 
enjoins complete toleration. History nowhere 
records, the forcible conversion of any individual 
or tribe by the Prophet. 


THE BUDGET, 1923—1924. 


By Pror. C. N. VAKIL, M.A., 


 *We have imported an able and experienced 
financial expert from England in the person of 
Sir Basil Blackett apparently to help us out of 
cur hopeless financial situation. To smooth 
‘the work that he may be expected to do we 
imported some time earlier Lord Inchcape to 
preside over the Retrenchment Committee, which 
finished its labours on the day when the New 
Finance Member presented his first budget. In 
spite of this the tale of deficits with which we 
have been made so familiar ts mot yet over. 
Since 1915 there has been a total deficit of 107 
crores shown below — 


Year. Deficit in crores af rapecs., 
19Ts19 ae wt 8 
—TgTg-20 ss ul eg 
1920-31 oe a 2 
1921-22 a7.6 


_ ye22-23 Revised estimates 17.5 
1923-24 Budget estimates 5.85 {anticipated deficit on 
the exisiing hasis 
of taxation). 


‘Chief among the causes of these unparalleled 
deficits may be mentioned the (1) extraordinary 
‘ncrease in Military expenditure and (2) in 
snterest on unproductive debt; (3) waste in 


_m.se. (Econ.) London, F.s.s. 


Commercial Departments and (4) additions to 
civil expenditure partly on account of high 
prices and partly on account of the maintenance 
of unnecessarily large establishments. The 
following table in which the figures for the first 
two items are quoted will be enough to show the 
“rake'’s progress’’ which we have been making, 
in the words of the Finance Member. 


Year. Military services. Debt services, 
Crores. (Creres. 

1g13 ma 51.8 ta 
Ig 32.7 1.1 
1915 35.2 r.1 
1916 30.7 1.1 
1917 46.0 7-3 
1918 aH 70.9 5.1 
LQIg a 7.3 13.5 
1920 88.4 ré.1 
To21 rire: 16.0 
1922 Revised estimates 72.3 15.1 
1923 Bodpet estimates 62.8 17.3 


*Note—This is written on ‘the 12th of March and will 
appear in the becinning of April, by which time the 
Budget will have been passed in its final form. The 
reader is requested to take note of this fact in going 
through this article. 
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Both these columns show the legacies of the 
war to India. ‘The increase in military expendi- 
ture may be said to have been directly caused by 
the war, and by the fact that our army is kept 
on a war footing and its organisation and equip- 
ment as well as its use are determined by 
Imperial considerations. The increase in the 
charges on Unproductive Debt is due to the 
War Gift of 100 million ¢ which was given in 
the name of India to the Imperial Exchequer 
and to the interest charge of 54 crores im the 
budget for 1923-24. 

On account of this increasing expenditure 
and consequent deficits we have had since 1916 
various increases in taxation estimated to yield 
in the ageremate 49 crores of rupees a year. 
Import duties which could not be increased for 
the last 60 years on account of the fear of violat- 
ing Free Trade principles were considerably in- 
creased in 1916, 1o2t, and ro22. The cotton 
import duty against the imposition of which the 
bitterest controversies have been raised by 
Manchester were increased im 1917. Export 
duties were levied on tea and jute in 1916 and 
that on the latter was doubled in 1917. Pro- 
gressive tates have been introduced in the 
Income Tax in 1016, 1021, and 1922. This has 
been supplemented by a Super Tax first imposed 
in 1917, revised in 1920 and increased im 1921 
and 1022. This was further supplemented for 
a year by the Excess Profits Duty in rgro- 
Taxes were also imposed on the means of com- 
munication; we had a surcharge on railway 
goods traffic in 1ror7 and again im 1921 an 
additions to postal rates in r92r and 1922. Even 
the poorest of the poor did not escape ; the 
salt duty was increased from Re. 1 per maund 
to Rs, 1-4 in 1916; it was proposed to double 
this rate in the last budget ; it has agam been 
proposed to double it in the New Budyet. 

The burden of taxation on the people of India 
has thus enormously increased. The following 
table taken from an article on the Incidence of 
Taxation in India contributed by the present 
writer to the Modern Review for November 1922 
will speak for itself. 


Incidence of taxation in British India. 


Taxation Average Percentage of 
Year. per head. annual meome taxation on 
perhead. average income. 
Rs. A. P. Rs. 
1571 - 113.9 qo 9 


9 


Average Percentage of 
annual income taxation on 


Taxation 
Year. $per bead, 


perhead. average income- 
Rs. A. P. Ra. 

1S1 «+ 2 2 33 27 i} 
1891 a<- & 3 EE va ; 
T9or — 21o 2 30 a8 
git owe 2 £5 22 50 =7 
rg1y ~~. § 26 o 
120 0Cti«sss SC COT 

p22 + © ¢ 3 =i rae 


(Including profits from Commercial Undertakings.) 


Rs. A. Fr. Rs. 
rgIt 3 I 5 fs) é 
IgIy a § 65.4 
ao 0s LS 
1922 67°97 +: 


This table shows that during the years 1013 
to 1920, that is during the war period, (including 
the years of demobilisation etc.) we have an 
additional taxation of about Rs. 2 per head of 
population. In the two years following, that 
is in the first two years of the Reforms, we have 
a still further addition of more than a rupee of 
taxation per head of population. The present 
Incidence of Taxation is more than twice that 
of the pre-war year. If the real burden of taxa- 
tion to-day is to be the same as it was Im 1913, 
our average income per head to-day must be 
about Rs, 110. 


The limits of further taxation having been 
thus approached, or perhaps encroached, the 
only alternative for the Government was to cut 
down the alarming increase in their expendi- 





ture. The Retrenchment Committee was ap-. 


pointed for this purpose. Though it is not im- 
possible to suggest greater sources of retremch- 
ment than those recommended by the Com- 
mittee it must be said that the members of the 
Committee deserve the best thanks of the country 
for the valuable work done by them in a short 
time. Without going into the details of their 
very interesting and useful Report, we shall 
briefly summarise their main recommendations. 
The following table compiled from the figures 
given in the Report of the Committee shows the 
expenditure under certain heads in 1922. (budget 
estimates) compared with the corresponding ex- 
penditure in ror3 and the reductions proposed 
by the Committee under cach of them. 


Expenditure Expenditure Proposed 

in TH in -23- Aeuction 

lakhs of Rs. lakhs of Rs. inkhs of Rs 
1, Debt Services {in- 
Cluding interest 
debitable to com- 





mercial Depts.) .. 21,24 43,77 oes 
2 Pensions (including 
military non-effec- 
tive charges) - _ 845 13,14 7 
#. Commercial Depts. 35,00 79,19 6,05 
4. Charges for collec- 
| tion of revenue ... 3,17 5,74 72 
5. Civil Administration 8,75 14,49 2,19 
6. Military Services 
(effective) = 7.08 64,47 10,47 
7. Payments to Pro 
ncial Govts. ... 54 63 
Total 104.25 22145 19,52 


This table shows, as the Committee points 
out, that the expenditure on Debt Services, 
pensions and payments of Local Governments, 
amounting in all to Rs. 574 crores are of an 
obligatory nature and cannot be reduced im- 
mediately. The expenditure on the collection 
of revenue also cannot be materially reduced 
for fear of endangering receipts. In connection 
with the Commercial Departments the Com- 
mittee has shown the great necessity of reduc- 
ing working expenses so that the state may 
receive a return of at Jeast 5} per cent. on the 
capital invested in railways. The Committee 
has also pointed out substantial economies in 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department. Apart 
from these items, we see that the only source 
of retrenchment is to be found in military ex- 
Penditure and in the cost of civil administration. 

Ont of this total proposed reduction of 193 
crores allowance has been made for a reduction 
of 12.3 crores only in the New Budget (5.7 in 
tiilitary expenditure and 6.6 in civil expendi- 
ture). The reason assigned for this is that it 
is not possible to accept all the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee at once, and that more 
time must elapse before the necessary adjust- 
ments can be made to give effect to them. In 
spite of the fact that there is an element of 
truth in this, the Government cannot excuse 
themselves in this manner. The attitude of the 
Legislative Assembly in connection with the 
last budget which left the Government with an 
uncovered deficit of more than o crores was a 
sufficient notice to the Government to proceed 
with retrenchment in all directions at once. In- 
stead of this, the Government waited till the 
Jast hour for the report of the Committee and 
did very little themselves to effect reductions 





beforehand, This dilatory method on the part 
of the Government is responsible for a larger 
deficit (174 crores instead of o crores) in 1922-23 
and a further deficit of 54 crores in 1923-24 
on the existing basis of taxation after allow- 
ing for a retrenchment of 12.3 crores which is 
less by 7.2 crores than the retrenchment pra- 
posed by the Inchcape Committee. It is evident 
that had the Government not gone on in the 
usual extravagant manner, which has charac- 
terised their financial administration since the 
war as every page of the Report of the Retrench- 
ment Committee reveals, since the notice given 
by the Assembly in March 1922, the position 
to-day would have been much better than what 
has been presented to us. 

It must be pointed out here that the Be- 
forms must be declared to have been a failure 
on financial grounds. The Legislative Assemb- 
lv can do nothing in connection with more than 
half of the Central Expenditure—namely, that 
on military services which is not subject to 
their vote. As shown above in the light of the 
findings of the Inchcape Committce, the only 
important source of retrenchment is in military 
expenditure, which the Committee would like 
to reduce to 50 crores, which will still be in 
their opinion more than the Indian taxpayer 
should be called upon to pay and should there- 
fore be further reduced when conditions are 
more favourable. The Commander-in-Chief has 
Lowever accepted the limit of 57 crores and the 
new budget has not been brought down even 
to this limit, but provides for a military ex- 
penditure of 62.8 crores. So long as this huge 
expenditure is not brought under the effective 
control of the people’s representatives all tall 
of a permanent solution of our financial diffi- 
culties must be considered to be illusory. 

In connection with the proposed increase in 
salt Duty, the Finance Member, instead of 
justifying the proposal on its merits, has tried to 
appeal to those who are crying for a reduction 
in provincial contributions. The day when the 
contributions may be reduced and then abolish- 
ed will be hastened if the increase in the Salt 
Duty is agreed to. This looks more like a 
“rake's argument’? and not that of renowned 
Anancier. The Salt Duty has for a long time 
been considered to be the ultimate reserve 
against all extraordinary emergencies, €.2., a 
war. The only emergency, rather a chronic 
one, from which the country is suffering is that 
of the spending activities of the various depart- 
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ments of the Government of India, and not one 
that calls for a sacrifice on the part of the 
already overburdened taxpayer of this poor 
country in the form of a sudden increase in 
the price of an article of daily necessity. It is 
gratifying to know that up to the time of writ- 
ing (12th March) the attitude of the members 
of the Legislature is against this increase in 
Salt Duty, and it is hoped that the Assembly 
will rise above its usual timidity on the occa- 
sion in the interests of the poor. 

As regards the growth of our public debt, 
the position cannot be described better than in 
the words of the Finance Member :—‘' As the 
results of the deficits of the last few years and 
of the war, India’s debt has grown from a total 
of 4,11 crores on the gs1st March rorq4 to an 
estimated total of 7,81 crores on the 31st March 
1023. This figure includes the floating debt and 
the early maturing debt of which I have already 
spoken, but it excludes no less than 63 crores 
of obligations which it is, I find, the practice to 
treat separately from the debt of India, though 
as far as I can see these obligations are just 
as much a part of India’s debt as the rest. 
Taking, however, the figure of 7,51 crores 
which I have given of the total debt of India 
on the 31st March 1923, we find that 5,57 
crores 15 classed as productive and 2,24 crores 
as ordinary or unproductive debt. The propor- 
tion of productive to unproductive debt is one 
which naturally looks strikingly good to any 
one who thinks of Great Britain’s figure of 
£7,500 millions of debt, all of which has gone 
in: powder and shot. But this comparison must 
not blind ws to the fact that since the 31st 
March io14 the total debt has increased by 
3,70 crores and the unproductive debt by 2,27 
crores, and we must not forget that the yield 
on that part of our productive debt which is 
invested in railways has not been sufficient in 
the last two years to meet the interest charges." 

In this connection, the Finance Member 
refers to the necessity of stimulating the habit 
of investment in our country. It is certainly 
true as he points ont that if proper efforts are 
made in this direction our economic situation 
will be greatly improved. Without elaborating 
this point it is sufficient to remember that our 
public debt consists of two parts—the rupee 
debt and the sterling debt. The former amounts 
to 4,21 crores of rupees; the latter to #240 
millions. This sterling debt represents “a 
claim on India’s production of goods and 


services in the future up to the value of the 
principal together with a further claim on those 
goods and services for interest during the 
interval until the principal is paid off." The 
growth of the habit of investment in our 
country will be a very desirable corrective to 
this increasing drain on our goods and services. 

In two other important respects, the Budget 
speech has been a source of disappointment to 
many. (1) There was a general expectation 
that the New Finance Member would make 
some definite announcement regarding the ex- 
change policy of the Government, and that 
efforts would be made to revert to the old ratio 
of 1s. 4d. In the opinion of the Finance Mem- 
ber, the time has not yet come for a new 
attempt to fix the rupee at rs. 4d. or 1s. 6d. 
or any other figure. ‘The occupation of German 
territory by the French, the chaos in Con- 
tinental Europe; instability of world prices; 
the fuctuating relation between the sterling and 
the dollar are among the reasons assigned for 
this waiting policy. This unconvincing state- 
ment has a redeeming feature in this that the 
Finance Member confesses the great blunder 
committed in trying to fix the rupee at 2s. 
in recent years. He obseryves:—‘‘T need say no 
more of the attempt that was made to stabilise 
the rupee at a new or rather at the old, fixed 
rate of 2 shillmgs gold m ro20 except that it 
failed. Looking back, we are able to say that 
the attempt was an almost impossible one with 
all the exchanges of the world out of gear, with 
world prices moving up and then down with 
unexampled rapidity, and with relative prices as 
between one commodity and another fluctuating 
in an unheard of manner."' 

(2) The other cause of disappointment is the 
absence of any pronouncement on fiscal policy. 
This question which has been before 
the country for some time past and was 
debated in the Assembly in the middle of 
February, is not even referred to in the Budget 
speech. Technically, fiscal policy may be a 
matter under the charge of the Commerce Mem- 
ber, but the fiscal (tariff) arrangements form 
a part of the larger financial questions for 
which the Finance Member is responsible. Both 
the timid resolution passed by the Assembly 
on this question in February and the absence 
of any reference to it in the Budget speech 
show that the Government want to do little in 
the direction of helping the industrial develop- 
ment of the country by protective methods. 
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INDIA'S CONTRIBUTION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By PRor. AMARNATH JHA, M.A. 


In explaining why he undertook to write a 
history of English literature, Taine emphasised 
that he was attracted by its ‘wonderful 
continuity.’ Other literatures had their rise and 
fall, their ebb and tide, their periods of greatness 
and decadence—but English literature, alone, 
from the time of Chaucer onwards, has flowed on, 
hke a mighty stream, unimpeded, resistless, Of 
the place of that literature in European thought 
and culture much has been said. Writers have, 
however, failed to see the great significance of 
the fact that a race, alien in colour, alien in 
culture, alien in language, alien in inherited 
traditions, should yet have contributed to the 
literature of a country separated by a long dis- 
tence. That, it appears to me, is a spectacle 
unique in the history of any literature. Joseph 
Conrad is the only instance of a foreigner who 
writes English as a native; what are we to say 
about the numerous inhabitants of this country 
who are admittedly masters of the English 
language? This phenomenon, because of its 
familiarity, does not strike ns particularly. But 
Conrad, after all, is a European: he has racial 
and cultural affinities with England, and if he 
has become such a subtle wielder of the English 
language, there is not much to wonder. Tagore, 
Arabindo Ghosh, Serojini Naidu, Toru Dutt, in 
the front rank, Monomohan Ghosh, Harendra- 
nath, KEhabardar, Thadani, Shoshee Chandra 
Dutt, Roby Dutt,—these are names some of 
which will have to be included in any full and 
comprehensive account of English literature. 
Then, again, apart from the uniqueness of the 
phenomenon, Indian writers have contributed a 
peculiar quality, a distinctive touch, an 
indefinable something which those, who have not 
breathed the air of this land and lived in the 
midst of its people, can hardly aspire to obtain, 
Among Indian writers of English naturally the 
first name that occurs to me is that of Rabindra 
‘Nath Tagore. I remember vividly one evening 
‘nine years ago, when he came to Allahabad. He 
had just been awarded the Nobel prize for 
literature and there was a wide craze about him 
‘and his works. I went to listen to his address, 


and I who went to scoff remained to admire and 
respect. For about an hour we heard him spell- 
bound; his beautiful voice enthralled us; his 
words went straight to the heart. I like to recall 
that evening in 1914, as my enthusiasm for his 
works dated from then. I may say at once that 
a great deal of the present reaction against him 
is due to the blunder of his publishers in sending 
out to the world a great many works of indiffer- 
ent merit. But those delightful volumes, 
Gitanjali, Gardner «nd Crescent Moon will 
retain wunperishable as expressing the deep 
yearnings of a heart that has felt and has kept 
watch over man’s mortality. In introducing the 
Gitanjali, Mr. W. B. Yeates said that these prose 
translations have stirred his blood as nothing had 
for years. The qualities that make those prose 
poems so touching are an atmosphere of subtle 
emotions, a wistful longing for one knows not 
what, a never-ending dream about lands and 
times that defy definition, a vision of far-off days 
that leave a vague desire behind, a sense of 
beauty and colour rarely surpassed, a distinctive- 
ness of language and image which is Indian and 
which, transcending mere geographical limits, 
makes a universal appeal. Tagore, consequently, 
can be sure of a lasting and far-spreading 
renown, appealing as he does to the primal 
symipathies of man and to innate feelings and 
emotions shared by all peoples throughout the 
world. Who can fail to enter into the sfirit of a 
poem like this: 

“On the day when death will knock at thy 
door, what wilt thou offer to him? 

Oh, I will set before my guest the full 
vessel of my life—I will never let him 
go with empty hands. 

All the sweet vintage of all my autumn days 
and summer nights, all the yearnings 
and gleanings of my busy life will I 
place before him at the close of my 
days when death will knock at my 
door,” | 

Or witness the sad optimism of :— 

“At this time of my parting, wish me good 

luck, my friends! The sky is flushed 
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with the dawn, and my path lies 
beantiful, 

Ask not what I have to take there. I start 
on my journey with empty hands and 





I shall a on 1 my wedding garland, mine 1s 
not the red-brown dress of the traveller, 
and though there are dangers on the 
way I have no fear in my mind. 

The evening star will come out when my 
voyage is done and the plaintive notes 
of the twilight melodies struck up from 
the King's gateway.” 

In these and other poems on death, the poet 
speaks without fear and trembling. He loves 
life, the joy of mere living; he is pleased with 
the good things of the world; he likes the 
company of friends, he loves to eae the melody 
of the carth, to taste the chequered joys and 
sorrows of human existence; but he is not afraid 
of death. He looks forward to it, but there is 
no whining, he does not complain. The time 
has come for him to quit the scene of his earthly 
labours; life's fruition is death; life must end; 
that is all. The rest is silence. 

Of all Tagore’s poems, those on cluidhood 
and children are most natural and affecting. The 
innocent prattle of the child, beneath which 
there is philosophy too deep for those who dwell 
within the prison house, the questions that the 
parent cannot answer, the unthinking, uncal- 
culating Jove for the mother, the genuine 
sympathy for all living creatures, sorrowing in 
their sorrow, delighting in their delight, quaint 
images and thoughts that are the privilege of the 
child alone,—these have found adequate and 
final expression in T'agore's Crescent Moon. The 
poetry of childhood in all English literature 1s 
exceedingly limited. Stevenson, Hood, George 
Eliot, Patmore—you mention these and you have 
mentioned almost all those whose poems on 
children can be taken into consideration. For 
this reason if for no other, Tagore deserves well 
of scholars of English. In his Crescent Moon 
he has’ succeeded remarkably in portraying the 
existence of the child. His infinite imagination, 
his ignorance of physical limitations, his pathetic 
ery for the moon and the stars, the glory of his 
innocence, the might of his importance, the 
the humour of his ambitious resolves, the affinity 
Which he fecls with clouds and flowers, the 
sense of oneness with sunlight, sky and earth, all 
these universal features of the child have for 
almost the first time found expression in English 
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literature. In that otherwise full literature you 
will look in vain for the infinite pathos of the 
following :— 

“Tt is time for me to go, mother; I am 
going. When in the paling darkness of 
the lonely dawn you stretch out your 
arms for your baby in the bed, I shall 
say, ““Haby is not there." Mother, I 
am going. 

I shall become a delicate draught of air and 
caress you; and I shall be ripples in the 
water when you bathe, and kiss you and 
kiss YOu again. 

In the gusty night when the rain patters on 
the leaves you will hear my whisper in 
your bed, and my laughter will flash 
with the lightning through the open 
window into your room. 

If you lie awake thinking of your baby til 
late into the night, I shall sing to you 
from the stars, ‘* Sleep, Mother, Sleep." 

On the straying moon beams I shall steal 
over your bed, and lic upon your bosom 
while you sleep. 

I shall become a dream, and through the 
little opening of your eyelids I shall slip 
into the depths of your sleep: and when 
you wake up and look round startled, 
like a twinkling firefly I shall flit out 
into the darkness. 

When on the great festival of puja, the 
neighbours’ children come and play 
about the house, I shall melt into the 
music of the flute and throb in your 
heart all day. 

Dear auntie will come with puja presents 
and will ask, “‘ where is our baby, 
sister?*’ Mother, vou will tell her 
softly, ‘* He is in the pupils of my eyes, 
he is in my eyes, he is in my body and 
and in my soul,."’ 

Or listen next to the exquisite simplicity and 
beauty of thought and sense of oneness with all 
nature of this :-— 

“Supposing I became a Champa flower, just 
for fun, and grew on a branch high up 
that tree, and shook in the wind, with 
laughter and danced upon the newly 
budded leaves, would you know me, 
Mother? " 

You would call, “‘ Baby, where are you!" 
and I should laugh to myself and keep 
quite quiet. I should slyly open my 
petals and watch you at your work. 
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When after your bath, with wet hair spread 
on your shoulder you walked through 
the shadow of the Champa tree, you 
would notice the scent of the flower, 
but not know that it came from me. 

When after the midday meal you sat at the 
window reading Ramayana and the 
tree's shadow fell over your hair and 
your lap, I should fing my wee little 
shadow on to the page of your book, 
just where you were reading. 

But would you guess that it was the tiny 

shadows of your little child? 

When in the evening you went to the cow- 
shed with the lighted lamp in your hand, 
I should suddenly drop on to the earth 
again and be again your own baby once 
more, and beg you to tell me a story. 


“Where have you been, you naughty 
child? ” 

“I won't tell you, mother; "’ that's what 
you and I would say then. 


While reviewing Mr. Earnest Rhys’ biography 
of Tagore, Mr. J. C. Squire remarked that the 
only slightly moist bones of the translations 
reveal a gentle and sensitive spirit, but very 
littke more, and he went on to say that the 
Indian writer's reputation is founded on nothing 
more than a mystical bag of tricks and what 
has been described as a blue beard. Another 
critic wrote that latterly ‘Tagore had become 
the unconscious parodist of his own style. It is 
unfortunately true that there has been a lament- 
able falling off from the fragrant charm of the 
Gardener and Gitanjali. But his latest volume 
of poems, The Fugitive, is a welcome proof of 
the fact that the master’s hand has not lost its 
cunning, that the notes still sound lond and 
true, that the inspiration continues. The usual 
merits of his poetry and the usual defects are 
still present ; haunting melody, subtle suggestive- 
ness, and withal elemental simplicity on the one 
hand and on the other a mysticism which heretics 
declare is a synonym for obscurity. His 
admirers that insist too much on his mysticism 
do him an injustice, Mysticism after all is only 
a phase and a poct can no more remain mystical 
throughout than a philosopher in a constant state 
of trance, and while it is true Tagore has affinities 
with Crashaw, Blake and Herbert, the other 
important aspects of his art need not therefore be 
ignored. One brief passage will show that 
mysticism does not exhaust his work : 
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“The world throbs with youthful pain at 
the glance of your eyes, the ascetic lays 
the fruit of his austerities at your feet, 
the song of poets hum and swarm round 
the perfume of your presence. 

Your feet, as in careless joy they flit on, 
wound even the heart of the hollow 
wind with the tinkle of golden bells,’’ 

The blindness of love and the lover's despair- 
ing hopes and his cfforts to stifle memory are 
well brought owt in these lines: 

‘The roses are still in bud, they do not yet 
know how we neglect to gather flowers 
this summer. The morning star has tlie 
same palpitating hush; the early light is 
enmeshed in the branches that overbrow 
your window as in those other days. That 
times are changed, I forgot for a little and 
have come. I forget if you ever shamed 
me by looking away when I bared my 
heart. I only remember the words that 
stranded on the tremor of your lips; I 
remember in your dark cyes sweeping 
shadows of passion like the wings of a 
home-secking bird in the dusk. I forget 
that you do not remember and I come.’’ 

That is true poetry, and after gems like these 
who cay say that the fount of inspiration in 
Tagore has run dry? 
# ¥ # a 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu is the next singer of 
note, She is the author of three books, the 
Gelden Thresheld, Bird of Time, and 
Broken Wing. In all her poems she seems to 
have been brought into contact with grief; she 
has known the pangs of sorrow and also the 
joys of patience and consolation. Her golden 
dreams have been shattered, but those that still 
temain are of such stuff as realities are made 
of. In the song on Spring she says that alternate 
pain and happiness is the order of the world: at 
ome moment we find the young lamb bound as to 
the tabor’s sound, at another it falls headlong 
into the yawning pit. Who can know man's 
inmost thoughts? Who can fathom his heart's 
depths ? When knowledge is not, how can 
sympathy be? The wild bees that, amorous, 
cling to the mango-blossom; the wild birds that, 
in the intoxication of spring, dance metrily on 
branches; the fireflies that joyously circle round 
and round ; what can these know of a widow's 
sadness, what do these, in their selfishness, care 
for the wound in her heart? ‘The wise winds, not 
only omnipresent, but also omniscient, know the 
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state of her heart; they slacken their speed for 
4 moment to ponder awhile on the everlasting 
mystery. They know the endless secret of love 
and the sorrow of human souls; with death they 
are acquainted; they see the sunlight; their 
lips have tested the purple sea, The winds that 
blow alike over hill and dale and prince and 
peasant know the human heart. In her Ecstasy, 
she says, wake up, O my heart, the springtime 
is abroad, the koils have begun singing their 
peans. The bright rivers and rills run on 
merrily; the graceful peacocks dance. Let me 
not mar the effect by a discordant note: let me 
forget my prief at the universal festival. Let me 
for a moment borrow the happiness of the trees 
and flowers, the birds and rivers; let me sing 
now, for to-day it is spring, 
“Springtime, O Springtime, what is your 
essence, 
The lilt of a bulbul, the langh of a rose, 
The dance of the dew on the wings of a 
moonbeam, 
The voice of a zephyr that sings as he goes, 
The hope of a bride, or the dream of a 
maiden 
Watching the petals of gladness unclose? 
Springtime, © Springtime, what is your 
secret, 
The bliss at the core of your magical mirth, 
That quickens the pulse of the morning to 
wonder, 
And hastens the seeds of all beauty to birth, 
That captures the heavens and conquers to 
blossom 
The roots of delight in the heart of the 
earth ?"" 
The magic of Spring is so potent that, although 
the heart is buried within its grave, yet the sight 
of the Kutshuks bursting into dazzling flower, of 
the palm groves shining with the oriole’s wing, 
of the koil's singing—these make the dead heart 
leap up and ask ‘Is it the Spring, the Spring?" 
There are many other poems by Mrs. Naidu on 
the spring, but these are sufficient to bring out 
the various Indian points of view—the deep- 
seated dejection of the lonely widow, the 
exuberant lightness of spirit of the young maid, 
the gladness of the vernal woods. Mrs. Naidu 
excels also in love-poetry. She says in her 
Indian Love Song, that love is blind; he recks 
not of caste or erced or family feud or clannish 
discord. “‘ O love,” the young man cries, ‘' lift 
up the veils that darken the delicate moon of 
thy glory and grace. The smell of thy tresses 
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makes me mad and the song of thy anklets' 
caprice makes my soul athirsty. Let the magical 
nectar dwelling in the flower of thy kiss revive 
me.”’ But the young maid remembers that the 
co-Teligionists of the youth had profaned the law 
of her father’s creed, breaking their sacred altars 
and slaughtering their sacred kine. How shall 
she yield to the voice of her lover? What, how- 
ever, does faithful love care for the memory of 
ancient wrongs? What do we care for our 
people, the man replies? The sins of my kinsmen 
and the hatred of thy fore-fathers need not 
sever us. The bells of the temple, the cry of 
the muezzin from the minaret, these sound alike 
him that loves. 

In the song of the Papeeha, Mrs. Naidu has 
touched a tender note which she misses In many 
others of her poems. Only persons steeped in 
the atmosphere of this country can fully appre- 
ciate its spirit. The widow says, my loveless 
lot is to be pitied, O Papeeha. Why do you sing 
to me of your love? Why do you dance and 
laugh in my presence? Why must you bring 
back to my memory scenes long past, other days 
when I was merry even as you. But now, all 
is altered. The beauty of blossom and shower, 
© Papecha, the beauty of the tender boughs that 
flower on the plain, the beauty of the quivering 
mango-leaves, these avail me no more; these 
bring not my lover back to me. Why must vou 
go on telling me of your love? I hear the koil'’s 
enchanting notes. I note the bright peacock 
dancing with expectation ; I can hear the calling 
of the bulbul and the dove. But what are these 
te me, forsaken of my lord? It is in moments 
such as these described by the poet, when we 
see nature—smuiling with verdant purity—when 
the merry songs of the birds jar on our ears, when 
the joyous stream and dancing twigs tell a 
different tale, it is in such moments that fell 
doubt enters our soul, a depression and despair 
seize us, and we begin to ask whether after all 
God and Nature are not at strife, for it is only 
He who is stricken that feels the cricf? 

Mrs. Naidu’s Rajput Love Song in its 
exquisite word-painting is unique and deserves 
better fate than bald prose analysis :— 

Parvati (at her lattice) : 

“O Love ! were you a basil-wreath to twine 
among my tresses 

A jewelled clasp of shining gold to bind 
around my sleeve, 

O Love! were the Keora’s soul that haunts 

my silken raiment, 


ight vermilion tassel in the girdles that 
| I weave; 
O Love! were you the scented fan that lies 
upon my pillow, 
A sandal lute, or silver lamp that burns 
before my shrine 
Why should I fear the jealous dawn that 
spreads with cruel langhter, 
Sad veils of separation between your face 
and mine ?’’ 
Amar Singh (at the saddle} : 
““O Love were you the hooded hawk. upon 
7 my hand that flutters 
Its collar band of gleaming bells atinkle as 
I ride, 
O Love were you a turban-spray or floating 
heron feather, 
The radiant, swift, unconquercd sword that 
swingeth at my side 
© Love were you a shield against the arrows 
of my foemen, 
An amulet of jade against the perils of the 
way, 
How should the drum beats of the dawn 
divide me from your bosom, 
Or the union of the midnight be ended with 
the day?" 
This must suffice to indicate the perfection of 
Mrs. Naidu's technical skill. It is probably true 
that of poetical feeling of the highest order there 
és not much; but as a word-artist, as a master of 
melodious verse, her place is undoubtedly high. 
It was Edmund Gosse who said that she is the 
most brilliant, the most original, as well as the 
most correct of all the natives of Hindustan who 
have written in English. Sarojint Naidu realises 
intellectually the existence of gladness and joy mn 
the world and rejoices in the joys of others; for 
herself she feels that the early fragrance is no 
more: the night of sorrow has fallen for her, but 
already, in the distance she catches gleams of a 
morning that shall be brighter and happier. 





Tt is a natural transition from Mrs. Naidu to 
another poetess who is an instance of the promise 
of unfulfilled renown. Her singing course was 
run in one and twenty years and yet in that 
brief span she touched dark spots that she made 
luminous. Toru Dutt belonged to a talented 
family and possessed the true poetic gift. Her 
Sheaf gleaned from the French Fields and 
Legends and Ballads of Hindustan will ever re- 
us of a genius that might have scaled 
great heights had the Fates been less cruel, The 





fragments that we possess are like the tosso of 
a Greek God—incapable of indicating the true 
beauty of the whole. But her Jogadhya Uma and 
Our Casuarinea Tree will find an poneusnme 
place in all accounts of Indian poetry. 

The Bengalces, highly sensitive ian emotional 
as they are, have produced a considerable 
quantity of English verse. Much has been 
written about the talented Dutt family—Raj- 
narain, Hurchunder, Govinchunder, Omesh- 
chunder and Sosheechunder. Their work is 
profuse and demands separate treatment. Of the 
others Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore, who 
lived within living memory, wrote some good 
English poems. Here is his Rajput Soldier's 
Farewell : 

“Adieu! "tis time for me to part, 
While yet from bondage free, 
While vet I may persuade my heart 
To bid farewell to thee, dear love! to 
bid farewell to thee ! 
Now sounds the nagara loud and deep, 
To war it turns my mind, 
I go where duty calls, nor weep 
To leave thee here behind, dear love! to 
leave thee here behind 
Once more, farewell! If gracious Kama 
But spare this life of mine, 
For every pain I'l find a balm 
On those sweet lips of thine, dear love | 
on those sweet lips of thinc. 
But if remorseless death should dart 
The cruel shaft at me, 
Though hence my spirit should depart, 
It still should pray for thee, dear love! 
it still should pray for thee.” 
Monumohan Ghosh, a brilliant Oxford classicist, 
who was associated with Lawrence Benyon and 
Newhbolt and Stephen Phillips has not had his 
poems collected together, except in one little 
volume of forty pages, published in 1808 by 
Elkin Mathews. He is however a singer of preat 
merit and as Mr. T. O. D. Dunn puts it ‘ an 
exquisite artist." “‘ There is in his poetry a 
subtler melody and a more convincing exhibition 
of technical skill * than have yet appeared in 
Indian poetry. There is not, if I may say so, 
muuch distinctly Indian. Whenever he sings he 
is original, in his verse, in his style, in his 
imagery, he borrows not. He has been, for 
instance, the only one to sing of the attractions 
of London :— 
“Stunned with the fresh thunder, the harsh 
delightful noises, 
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I move entranced on the throngmg 
pavement. How sweet 

To eyes sated with green, the dusky brick- 
walled street ! 

And the love spirit, of self so weary, how 
It rejoices 


To be lost in others bathed in the tomes of 
human voices 

And feel hurried along the happy tread of 

And a sense of vast sympathy my heart 
almost crazes, 
The warmth of kindred hearts in thousands 
beating with mine. 

Each fresh face, each figure, my spirit 
drinks like wine, 

Thousands endlessly passing, 
daisies, daisies, 

What ts your charm to the passionate charm 
of faces, 

This ravishing reality, 
divine ? 

© murmur of men more sweet than all the 
wood's caresses, 

How sweet only to be an unknown leaf that 

sings 
In the forst of life! 
whisperings, 
Can I talk with leaves or fall in love with 
breezes ? 
Beautiful boughs, your shade not a human 
Pane appeases, 
This is London, I lie, and twine in the 
root of things.’’ 
From the pseudo-nature-worship of Words- 
worth’s followers, and the ruling idealism of 
the aesthetic schools, this healthy interest in 
man and human concerns is a welcome note, 
In other poems of his, too, Monmohan Ghosh 
strikes a note of his own. 

His more brilliant brother, Aurobindo Ghosh, 
is a poet, too, He, I think, is the only Indian 
that has attained proficiency in blank verse. 
Some of his lies have a Miltonic ring: 
at “And all the lonely uselessness of pain"’, 

“With overwhelming sweetness miscrable"’, 
Or 
“Tears and dumb bitterness and pain 
unpitied’’, 
Here is his 


violets, 


this earthliness 


Cease, nature, thy 


His descriptive power is great. 
description of Patala, Hell: 
“Hopeless Patala, the immutable 
Country, where neither sun nor rain arrives, 
Io 


Nor happy labour of the human plough 
Fruitfully turns the soil, but in vague sands 
And indeterminable strange rocks and 
Caverns 
That into silent blackness hinge recede, 
Dwell the great serpent and his hosts, 
Sinuous, abhorred, through many 
horrible leagues 





Coiling in a half darkness. Shapes he saw, 


And eae the hiss, and knew the lambent 


Loathsome, but passed compelling his 
strong soul. 

At last through those six tired, hopeless 
worlds, 


Too hopeless far for grief, pale he arrived 
Into a nether air by anguish moved -; 
And heard before him cries that pierced 
the heart, 
Human, not to be borne, and issued shaken 
By the great river accursed. Maddened 
it ran 
d, importunate, and in its waves 
The drifting ghosts their agony endured.”” 





Of other Bengali writers, whether of this or a 
past generation I cannot speak here; Romesh 
Chandra Dutt would perhaps have attained to 
poetical eminence if he had not been attracted 
by so many other interests, Roby Dutt died 
an early and violent death which cut short a 
career of unusual brilliance and promise. But 
there is one young Bengali writer whom I shall 
just mention. Writing in the Arya a few years 
ago, the sage of Pondicherry who has early 
retired into his tent and who occasionally 
emerges with thought-laden messages, said, 
teferrmg to MHarindranath Chattopodhyaya, 


“Here perhaps are the beginnings of a supreme 


utterance of the Indian soul in the rhythms of 
the Enghsh tongue. The genius, ‘power, 
newness of the poetry is evident. We may well 
hope to find in him a supreme singer of the 
vision of God in nature and life and the 
mecting of the divine and the human which 
must be at first the most vivifying and liberating 
past of India’s message to a humanity that is 
now touched everywhere by a growing will for 
the spiritualising of the earth existence.’ 1 
feel that in him we have a great singer, thought 
and melody are closely linked in his verse. He 
has not been spoilt by the tributes which so 
early were paid to him ; he has not rested on 
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his oars; he has gone on, and much of the 
crudity and sweet surfeit that disfigured some 
of his earlier efforts have disappeared and have 
yielded place to a wistful fragrance that is new 
‘and rare. Harindranath's gifts are essentially 
Tytical. Where he attempts philosophy he fails ; 
where, as in the poem the Great Captive, he 
strikes a light, playful note, there is stil an 
undercurrent of seriousness, gravity, even of 
bitterness. He has early drunk of the cup of 
sorrow, and in the following lines beneath the 
apparent frivolity and light-heartedness there 
is the agony, the bitterness and the despair of 
one that has known death at close quarters: 
"God is as much a prisoner, dear friend, as vou 
or I, 
His potency is limited and narrow is His being, 
And while we struggle on the earth, He weepeth 
in the sky, 
Held in itnomerable bonds, for an cternal freeing, 
God is a mighty captive in the skv's manelled 
tower, 
Vast ages ereyly wander and in pity pass Him by, 
He dare not even save the fragile murder of a 
flower, 
Nor hush the arrow-wounded bird's heart- 
agonising cry’. 
That is deeper than anything that his sister 
Sarojini has written. It would, however, be 
unfair to him to imagine that he is unable to see 
beyond the clouds and tears; joy, too, is in 
store, only it is difficult for men to look so far 
ahead. Apart from expressions of doubt and 
compromise, some of his poems are gems of pure 
delight, full of the joy of life. Abandoning 
himself to a ptrely poetic mood, he asks the 
yellow bird whether it has ever seen God's face, 
or heard him hum his lonely tune. One of his 
best poems is that entitled Reverie. The 
problem of death and sorrow ; faith and love 
triumphing over death ; human bliss idealised 
and deified ; the transitory union of man and 
his mate, the twin hearts that beat in unison 
a while and then beat no more; love that 
‘transcends the pain of separation—this and 
‘nothing less is the theme of the poem. Where 
the whole is so lovely, it it not casy to cull a 
line or two, but these two or three lines are 
‘among the best: j 
| ‘We who have loved lip to lip, 
Shall we slip _ 
Into poor dust unaware? 
Who shall dare i 
‘to mix our bodies with the sod?” 


Yet another writer of some merit is a Gujrati 
gentleman, Ardasher Khabardar, He is a 
popular poct in his own mother tongue and in 
English he has acquired great facility. 
“Ah! he came to me, my true love ; brave ret 
tender to the core: 
And he lov’d me with a love that youth had 
never dream’d before; 
And be low'd and lov'd—I wish'd a life of 
loving evermore!" 


Like an old philosopher he is emimently 
optimistic ; good must be the final goal of ill. 
He is clear about the end of things, All is for 
the good, though we may not see it. 

There is just one more Indian, Sir Ananda 
Acharya who undoubtedly possesses the poetic 
geitt, the vision divine, and yet who deliberately 
attempts to warp his vision in dim almost 
meaningless philosophy. Here, for instance, is 
a wholly admirable prose poem called “Spring 
Grass” : 


“Dest thou not love me’? said the Spring 
Brass to the amuiling sun, 
‘Cnder the snow I sat, waiting for thee, while 
shorms were raging im the misty skies. 
Did I see thee come in the wintry night or 
hear the beetle chirr? 
I came and I came again and peeped at thee 
through the snow, 
T danced on the vellow moss each morn outside 
thy door, 
And under thine ice-latticed window each eve 
sang thee a new serenade", said the sun 
'T lay asleep in mv lightless homes and in 
tireams I heard thy song, 
And I knew that thy heart was true and 
again IT should see thee in Spr'np', 
So spoke the fair Spring grass and trembled 
in the breeze, 
And the gentle sun touched her brow with his 
ruby lips of rays.” 


I may in passing refer to two poets of United 
Provinces, both of whom possess great technical 
skill, but neither of whom can have claim to 
poetic gifts of a high order. Rai A. C. Mukherji 
Bahadur has produced verses that, collected, 
would fill a volume of a decent size. THis best 
efforts are those on the Hermitage of Bharadwaj 
and on the Oudh Dynasty, Here is the descrip- 
tion of the Muharram celebrations which, those 
who have seen them in Lucknow will readily 
recognise to be true and faithful: 
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“To thee we owe those gorgeous rites, 
Those bright illumined nights, 
Those long processions, grave yet gay, 
With solemn splendour, sad array 
And mournful music, sober show, 
And shouts of joy and screams of woe, 
And drooping banners slowly borne, 
And chargers with their trappings torn, 
And tinsel structures richly dight 
And murmur'd dirge and mimic fight, 
Which still adorn thy annual feast, 
Thou gayest city of the East !”’ 
The other, gentleman to whom I refer is Mr, 
Seshadri. He also derives inspiration from 
history and particularly Rajput and Moghal 
history. He has specialised in the Sonnet and 
within the scanty limits of that form has 
acquired great facility. This is how he verifies 
a well-known historic incident. 
‘“The Rathore Jaswant Singh retreating came 
From field of battle, through the live long day 
His men had fought against the mailed array 
Of Delhi’s teeming Moslem hordes, aflame 
With wrath ; they fought as men of Rajput 
name 
And birth alone could fight and hundreds lay 
Along the banks of Nerbudda, away 
From where their offspring played the 
childish game 
And women kept their daily vigil sad, 
For warrior sons and husbands doomed to 
death 
But all in vain—and when with weary breath 
Defeated Jaswant came, his consort bade 
The gates be closed against him, for she said, 
A Rajput comes victorious or dead !" 
That concludes the long and not inglorious roll 
of Indians who have poured forth their heart's 
utterance in an alien tongue. 

It is not possible in this paper to deal even 
cursorily with the works of some Anglo-Indians 
whose productions cannot by any means be light- 
ly set aside. We may imagine that the English- 
men in India asked themselves the question 
which of old the Jews put, “How shall we sing 
in a strange land ?’’ and the answer that they 
made determined the main note of their song. I 
shall merely quote a few specimens. The question 
that arises naturally is, How is it that the 
majority of these poems are light and frivolous 
in tone? It would, I think, be a great blunder 
to imagine that because there is rolicking good 
humour, there is therefore no touch of sadness 
and pathos which after all, in all literature, form 
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the chief charm of poetry. The works of 
Bishop Hefer, Sir William Jones, and Kipling 
are too well-known to need here more than a 
passing mention. One of the most obscure was 
a Eurasian Henry Derozio who looked upon 
himself an an Indian, and India’s subordinate 
position is thus sorrowfully referred by him. 

“My country, in thy day of glory past 

A beauteous halo circled round thy brow ; 

And worshipped as a deity thou wast ;— 

Where is that glory, where that reverence 

now ? 

The eagle pinion is chained down at last, 

And grovelling in the lowly dust art thou; 

The minstrel hath no wreathe to wreathe 

for thee 

Save the sad story of thy misery. ° 

Well let me dive into the depths of time, 

And bring from out the ages that have rolled 

A few small fragments of those wrecks 

sublime 

Which human cye may never more behold ; 

And let the guerdon of my labour be, 

My fallen country, one kind word for thee.” 
It was Sir Alfred Lyall who expressed the 
fecling of most Anglo-Indians in his splendid 
poem, The Land of Regrets :— 

“Thou hast racked him with duns and 

And he lies as thy scorching winds blow, 

Recollecting old England's sea breezes 

On his back in a lone bungelow ; 

At the slow coming darkness repining, 

How he girds at the stin till it sets, 

As he marks the long shadows declining 

In the Land of Regrets” 

Let him ery, as thy blue devils seize him, 

(© step-mother, careless as Fate, 

He may strive from thy bonds to relieve him, 

Thou has passed him his sentence—Too Late; 

He has found what a blunder his youth its, 

His prime what a struggle, and yet 

Has to learn of old age what the truth is 

In the Land of Regrets." 

Kipling even more >itterly and yet not com- 
plainingly says: 
“Ry the brand upon my shoulder, by the 
gall of clinging stecl, 

welt the whips have left me, by 
the scars that never heal, 

My eves grown old with stating tirough 
the sun-wash on the brine 

I am paid in full for service— would that 
service still were mine’’ 


By th: 


Speaking of Kipling, I may say that his well- 
known lines on East and West scarcely do him 
justice, for those lines are followed by the un- 
exceptionable sentiment : 
There is neither East nor West, Border 
nor Breed, not Birth, 

‘When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ 

they come from the ends of the Earth — 

IT concluded my list of Indian poets with 
U. P., I would similarly finish the Anglo- 
Indian list by referring to Mr. A. G. Shineff, 
a civilian of this province. He is the author of 
two or three volumes of verses. He has the gilt 
of humour and of translation. Here is a verse 
which unfortumates like myself who have often 
te travel on the B. N. W. R. would readily 
appreciate : 

“To-night no dainty songs there are 

My dolorous way to cheer : 
And on the B.N.W.R. 
No ear could hope to hear 
Aught but its wild career 
The grones of cars that lurch and firht. 
‘That jump and bump from left to right, 
‘The screech of the rusty brake, 
Are not such sounds as waked delight 
Upon the Surha lake."’ 

Some of Mr. Shineff’s sonnets are good. I 
especially commend the one, in the octave of 
which the question is asked if there can be any 
song of love, of life, of death, so long as it is 
not the love of the lover for the beloved or the 
husband for the wife and so long a3 hearts are 
mot broken and faded flowers and discarded 
gloves are not preserved in sacred veneration, 
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And here the answer is made: 

“Ay, for there is a better way than these, 

We all have held in fee one woman's heart: 

Have all been pillowed on one woman's 
breast : 

Have knelt and worshipped at one woman's 
knees.— 

A mother’s. If ths be the only part | 

We have learnt of women’s love, it is the 

best.*" 


In this paper I have attempted merely to 


introduce you to a neglected realm of gold; 
criticism and interpretation must be léft over for 
future treatment. The specimens that I have 
so mercilcssly made should convince you that 
India has been materially adding to the stock of 
English poetry. What form this contribution 


will in future assume, who shall say? Who . 


shall calculate the direction of genius? ‘Round 
him are icy rocks’ Perhaps India may yet 
produce a writer who will write the language 
of Shakespeare with such skill and power and 
glory that he may justly pray with the Bengali 
bard: 

“Let all the strains of joy mingle in my last 
song, the joy that makes the earth fow 
over in the riotous excess of the grass, 
the joy that scts the twin brothers, life 
and death, dancing over the wide world, 
the joy that sweeps in with the tempest, 
shaking and waking all life with 
laughter, the joy that sits still with its 
tears on the open red lotus of pain, and 
the joy that throws everything it has 
upon the dust, and knows not a word.” 





_. He does a 
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HINDRANCES TO ACCURATE REASONING*. 


By PRor. W. Owsvton Sirs. 


‘* Listen to the ordinary conversation of the 
proverbial ‘man in the street.’ Confusion of 
ideas, catch-words and cant phrases in place of 
reasoned conclusions, generalizations from glar- 
ingly insufficient data, half thought-out proposi- 
tions, non-sequences in argument, many sided 
ignorance—these are among its characteristics.” 
(Manusenpts of God 114.) 


These words taken from a book recently 
published by a friend of mine may serve as a 
text to introduce what I want to say. They 
closely resemble another passage in an article 
written by myself some years ago. ‘* The 
chief defects in our reasoning scem to be (a) 
the use of unproved and unprovable statements 
as premises, (b) the use of a word in two or 
more different senses in the same argument, (c) 
the acceptance of that part of the conclusion 
which serves our purpose and the rejection of 
that part which does not, (d) confusion of 
thought leading us to draw from our premises 
conclusions which they do not support." 


These two passages seem to impugn either 
the intelligence or the honesty of the ordinary 
educated man. Men are supposed to be rational 
beings. Animals, on the other hand, are guid- 
ed by instinct. They act in the same way 
under the same circumstances whether in r8oo 
or in 1900. One wolf is exactly like another 
wolf in habits. Primitive man ruled by 
custom is nearly in the same condition. 
thing because his ancestors 
have always done it and it is assumed 
that it is mecessary and inevitable. Any other 
course of conduct is unthinkable. He is usual- 
ly successful in his little round of activities, 
though perhaps inferior in efficiency to spiders 
and bees, As Goldsmith says ‘' the wisdom of 
the ignorant somewhat resembles the instinct 
of animals: it is diffused in but a very narrow 
sphere, but within that circle it acts with vigour, 
uniformity and success."’ With the progress of 
civilization however man’s life becomes infinite- 
ly more complex and his activities more varied. 
He must learn new subjects and adapt himself 


to new conditions. Hence the need of educa- 
tion and of reasoning. 

If my opening quotation contains a statement 
of fact let us inquire into the cause and cure. 
What are the reasons why we cannot reason ? :— 

1, Ignorance or prejudice leading to mis- 
statements of facts. 2. The vagueness of language 
owing to which many statements, true in one 
sense, are untrue or meaningless in others. 
3. Want of logic or inability to draw the right 
conclusions from facts. 4. Want of desire to 
reach the right conclusion. 


I once attended a course of lectures by Dr, 
McTaggart the well-known Hegelian. He com- 
plained in his opening address that most people 
feel competent to pronounce opinions on philo- 
sophical subjects without having studied philo- 
sophy, and probably without knowing that what 
they say has any connection with philosophy. 
However if this be true the philosopher is not 
the only sufferer. In the fields of religion, 
economics, politics and history, in all subjects 
which have to do with the study of man, 
opinions are confidently expressed by those who 
have never given time to study. The very ideas 
that a knowledge of facts is necessary and that 
it can only be gained by a series of observa- 
tions, inquiries, comparisons and measurements 
carried out under difficulties, seem to be com- 
paratively new. In the middle ages in Europe 
reasoning was almost always based on authority 
never on observation or experiment. Lf allega- 
tions of fact were brought in it was by way of 
illustration not of proof, Facts were the orna- 
ments and not the foundation of the argument. 
The differences betweeen a fact and a non-fact, 
or a fact and an opinion, or a fact and a meta- 
phor, thus became obscured. For instance if 
it were desired to know what was the height 
of Mont Blanc or the distance from Rome to 
Paris or the shape of the earth these questions 
were solved not by examination or measurement 
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but by quotations from ancient books written 
on totally different subjects by people who had 
never seen Mont Blanc or Paris, and com- 
mentaries upon them by other people in like 
case. Those who have read the works of some 
of the ablest medieval controversialists on the 
ubject of the authority of the Pope, will be 
familiar with the kind of argument used. ‘The 
refutation of these arguments, as Pollock says, 
was only a little less grotesque than the argu- 
ments. themselves, 


As a writer in the Cambridge History of 


India tells us :— 

"To be interested in a fact as such, to care 
$0 much about its precise individual character 
as to examine and verify and try to get its real 
contours, to value hypothesis only so far as it 
can be substantiated by reference to objective 
truth these are the motives behind modern 
Western Science; and a disinterested intellectual 
curiosity in the facts of the outside world has 
actually helped to give the West a power to 
modify and control that world for practical uses 
never before possessed by man. It was the 
beginning of this interest in the facts of the 
world, the desire to see things as they really 
were, which marked ancient Greek culture, as 
expressed in its writings and its art.’’ Mr. 
Bevan contrasts this “‘ lively curiosity as to the 
facts of the Universe’ with " that movement 
of the spirit, exemplified in the sages of India 
and in the piety of medieval Europe which 
steks to flee from the many to the one.”" 

This intellectual and physical activity, the 
desire to know all that can be known, to do 
all that can be done, to visit every place that 
that can possibly be reached tends to 
the development of all the powers of body 
and mind to their highest degree and in 
their greatest variety. It leads to that ap- 
parently purposeless activity and that secming 
absorption in what can be perceived by the 
senses and comprehended by the mind which 
1s the mark of Englishmen and Americans. It 
js the foundation of what we call “ Western 

“The motive of intellectual curiosity just 
described, the critical scientific temper, has 
never been exhibited in complete purity. It is 
all a question of more or less. ‘The Grecks had 
it more than any previous people: the modern 
man of Science has it more than the Greeks: 
but not even the modern man of Science has 
so far reduced all the other clements of human 


nature to their proper place, as to make his 
curiosity absolutely disinterested or his criti- 
cism impeccably scientific. In the case of the 
ancient Greeks, scientific curiosity was con- 
stantly being interfered with and thwarted b; 
another interest which was strong in them, the 
love of literary form, the delight in logical ex- 
pression." The more a branch of study leans 
towards literature the less scientific it is likely 
to be. Many writers sacrifice truth to an epi- 
gram. The most accurate histories are general- 
ly the dullest, though the converse is not always 
true. For an example of this compare the first 
volome of the Cambridge History of India or 
Vincent Smith’s Ancient India with the 
hysterics and heroics of semi-historical bio- 
graphies of Shivaji, or magazine articles on the 
imaginary glories of the past. Macaulay can be 
fuirly accused of attaching more importance to 
well-balanced sentences than to meticulous im- 
partiality. We even hear of a French writer 
who called the Roman Senate an assembly of 
deux cents rots, 200 kings. Really there were 
more than 300 but he did not like the asson- 
ance of trois-cents rois, and you can imagine the 
literary effect of pedantic accuracy, such as 
‘304 kings.’ 

If we are willing to take the nece 
trouble to ascertain the facts, and all the facts 
we tmtst also have sufficient intellectual acute- 
ness and honesty to follow them where they 
lead us and to understand them well enough 
to draw logical conclusions. There is an in- 
teresting note in the first volume of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission Report (chap. 13) 
P. 392. A young Indian graduate says: ‘‘ If 
you had explained to me ever so much 1 should 
not have understood the spirit of the thing 
before I went to Oxford. I learnt from my tutor 
at Oxford—not altogther from him but largely 
from him, and by seeing what he Was, rather 
than by hearing what he said, two or three 
things which are not in the syllabus but are 
worth far more than any amount of mere in- 
formation. First a scrupulous regard for the 
truth as truth, the feeling that one should not 
be slipshod in seeking or expressing it. Second- 
ly intellectual sincerity, the readiness to be 
blown by the wind of Reason into whatever 
port it pleases. Thirdly the supreme value of 
independent thought and judgment."’ Before 
I came to India I once said to a Fellow of a 
Southern University ‘‘I am afraid that Indian 
students will be content with learning (perhaps 
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merely memorizing) the facts of history and 
will not make great efforts to understand them.” 
His strange reply was '' You will be very lucky 
if you can get them to understand what a fact 
is.” 

These words apply specially to the uneducat- 
ed ot half educated or to those who are in 
process of getting their education. But after 
all these are the great majority and in modern 
times the policy of a great State may be con- 
trolled by their opinions. Is it practicable to 
teach the mass of mankind to reason, to give 
such an education as will fit the ordinary man 
to take part in public affairs or to succeed in 
public affairs or to succeed in manufacture and 
commerce. 

All learning should tend to train and develon 
the mind but some subjects are supposed to 
have special value in teaching us to reason. 
Of these Logic and Mathematics are often re- 
garded as alternatives and appear as optional 
subjects for some examinations. Mathematics 
is called an exact science and a practical sub- 
ject, and as such has found favour with eminent 
ntilitarians such as Napoleon and Peter the 
Great. But in proportion as Mathematics is 
exact I think that it is not practical because 
nothing in this world is exact. We are not 
surrounded by plane surfaces and rigid bodies. 
The earth is not a perfect sphere and it is not 
easy to find a straight line. If the horizon on 
the sea is almost a perfect circle, if a crystal 
is a perfect hexagon or some other perfect 
figure, if a tay of light is perfectly straight, 
that does not help us much, The most in- 
portant argument in the world are not about 
rays of licht or perfect hexagons but about men, 
and men are niether perfect nor straight. 

“A circle is a plane figure contained by a 
line traced out by a point which moves so that 
ite distance from a certain fixed point ts always 
the same.’ This is a definition which we must 
humbly accept without argument. Some axioms 
are assumed and we must admit them. A 
well-known ‘ Geometry ' used in schools begins 
as follows:-—‘‘ All mathematical reasoning 15 
founded on certain simple principles, the truth 
of which is so self-evident that they are accept- 
ed without proof. These self-evident truths 
are called Axioms. For instance: ‘ Things 
which are equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another’ or ‘two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space.’ In real life there are no 
‘axioms and it is an almost insoluble problem 
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to make a definition. Demand for definition 
brings any argument to an end, and yet there 
can be no reasoning if we do not know what 
we are talking about. The demand is only de- 
fcensive armour and it is not of much use im an 
attack. 

The method of Socrates illustrates what I 
mean. “ Definition’ says Dunning, “is 
notoriously the most difficult task of the trained 
thinker: the demand for it from the ordinary 
or the immature mind, or even from the superior 
and cultivated mind, suddenly and with pre- 
meditated craft could only have the ludicrous re- 
sults in which Socrates found such delight. But 
when Plato in the Republic puts words into the 
mouth of Socrates and endeavours to pive his 
own definition of Justice, I cannot think him 
very sticcessful, “Ought we not,’’ he says, 
“like some huntsmen, -to surround the thicket 
carefully, attending lest ‘ Justice’ somehow 
escape, and, disappearing remain undiscovered. 
For it is plain that she ts somewhere here.” 
After all the efforts of the disputants a miser- 
able little definition rewards their pains. Justice, 
jt appears, is to do the work for which one is 
fitted and not to meddle with the work of 
others. This means that those who have not 
been specially trained to take part in govern- 
ment should not take part in government. No 
attempt is made to distinguish actual from 
potential fitness. It seems that fitness is some- 
thing so self-evident that all will agree upon 
it and that it is as unjust to attempt to acquire 
fitness when it is too late, as it is to try to 
govern without fitness. If we compare this idea 
of justice with those of Hobbes, Thomas 
Aquinas and Montesquieu, and theirs again with 
our own when we fail to get what we want, 
we shall see how far we are from being able 
to define the commonest and most necessary 
terms. 

In real life there are no Axioms, no truths 
so self-evident that they are accepted without 
proof. An attempt to apply to business or to 
government the statement given above would 
end in a parody, “All reasoning in real life is 
supposed to be founded on certain well-known 
but vague and confused phrases, catch-words 
and statements understood in different ways by 
different persons and not understood at all by 
the majority. The truth of these is so doubt- 
ful that it is asserted only by those whose pur- 
pose they serve and it is denied by those who 
have anything to gain by denial. ‘These vague 





( licting phrases may be called political 
principles, business maxims or by any other 
name one pleases. For instance ‘competition 
is the soul of business,’ ‘self determination,’ 
‘non-violence,’ ‘a living-wage,’ ‘ soul-force ’ 
“the frecdom of the seas,’ ‘the will of the 
people,’ ‘ liberty,’ ‘ religion,’ ‘ justice,’ ‘ patrio- 
tism," ‘hereditary right,’ ‘the right of the 
fittest to rule,’ ‘ no taxation without representa- 
tion,’ ‘no wealth can be produced except by 
capital,’ ‘ the right to work.’ 

In real life no one will admit anything and 
the statements which are introduced by ‘ no 
doubt’ or ‘it cannot be denied that’ are often 
those most doubted both by speakers and 
hearers. It has been well said that no one will 
admit that two and two makes four if he has 
any interest to serve by denying it, 

But in arithmetical examples some data are 
fiven and we are entitled to ignore those not 
piven. Take an example. 

“A can doa piece of work in 10 hours. . 

F can do itin 6 hours. In what time will they 
do it if they work together?’ Mathematically 
the answer may be four hours or less but it 
does not need much knowledge of psychology to 
show that in reality it is quite different. A 
and B may be two generals trying to lead the 
Same army, two clerks in an office each trying 
te get the other dismissed, or two peasants 
driving the same cart. As Napoleon is report- 
ej to have said ‘ One bad general is better than 
two good ones." ‘Some men work better in 
company and others alone.’ 

Take another example ‘Given that two 
horses eat as much as three mules, if the food 
of & horses and zo mules for a month costs 
Rs. 200 what will be the cost of feeding 6 
horses and 6 mules for a year?’ 

We are not told whether the syces steal at 
2 uniform rate, or whether they take a higher 
percentage out of a smaller amount. We do 
not know how much the price of grass rises 
normally in the hot season and whether there 
was a drought in the previous year or not. But 
these are the very things which a practical man 
wants to know. No data are given in real life 


and very often the chief problem before us is 


to ascertain the facts. As Lord Balfour once 
said “There are no facts in Ireland.’ ‘This 
was in reply to an enthusiastic young member 
of Parliament who said that he was going to 
Treland to get at the facts. When we begin to 
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make inquiries we are inclined to think that 
there are no facts in any country. 

In business the cloth merchant must find out 
for himself how much wool is being 
and in what countries, what are the prospects 
of the cotton crop here and elsewhere, how 
many railway wagons and ships are available 
fer carrying the wool and cotton to the mills, 
at what price cloth of different kinds can pro- 
bably be produced, what is likely to be the de- 
mand for different qualities among his usual 
customers. The amount of money which the 
purchaser will have to spend depends on a score 
of factors which the merchants must estimate. 
The hindrances caused by strikes and the pos- 
sibility of Government interference with freight 
and prices cannot be overlooked. Even pro- 
bable changes in the temperature are important. 
He cannot learn these things by heart out of a 
text book, or wait until they are printed in a 
trade journal next month, or a Government 
blue book mext year. If he does he will be 
outstripped by his rivals. In fact he derives 
hardly any help from Mathematics at all. 
Education in the form in which, too often, it 
18 given and received in India is not of much 
Uus€ a8 a Preparation for a business career. Our 
devotion to text books and our reliance wpon 
memory instead of quickness and intelligence 
have almost a negative value. In business the 
important things are those which are now hap- 
pening or are going to happen and not those 
which have happened. A business decision 
must be something new, the result of the work- 
ing of a man’s own brain and not something he 
can learn by heart. Also the principle of the 
elimination of the unfit which is in constant 
operation in the real world is abhorred by many 
members of our Senates and academic bodies 
who wish fit and unfit alike to appear in the 
pass lists. 

In Mathematics if any data are given all - 
are given. We are entitled to neglect friction, 
wastage and everything not mentioned. But in 
practical affairs we never know whether we have 
all the factors before us. The engineer may 
calculate the lateral pressure of water on a dam 
and yet fail to perceive that there are fissures 
in the bottom of the lake. A tank so vards 
long 40 yards wide and 10 feet deep contains X 
gallons of water. If we increase the average 
depth to 14 feet it should contain 7X/s5 gallons. 
In reality it may contain X/2 or X/7 after the 
operation because the deepening process results 
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in the removal of the clay at the bottom and the 
exposure of a previous surface. The breaking 
strain of steel and aluminium bars is known but 
sructures sometimes collapse owing to the pres- 
sure of the wind or some other cause which was 
rot among the data. 

In addition to its Greek letters and other 
symbols Mathematics speak of men and boys, 
horses, tons of iron, cubic feet and such practi- 
cal things. But they are not so practical as 
they sound, They are not the horses and tons 
of the real world. In Mathematics two and two 
make four and every two X equals every other 
two X. But two horses do not cqual two horses 
in real life, and two or even five are often less 
than one. Ten men do not equal ten men, 
either in politics, in manufacture, in war or in 
anything else. 

If 16 men and 8 boys do a picce of work 
in 4 hours how long will it take one man and 
18 boys to do the same work, if one man does 
as much work as 2 boys? Mathematically the 
answer might be 8 hours but if any one thinks 
that this would be the result in real life let 
him watch the one man trying to catch the 
1£ boys. 

If mathematics gives us httle help let us 
apply to Logic, the science which beyond all 
others teaches us to reason accurately. In 
England few boys read any Logic whereas in 
India most students take this subject if they 
are not on the Science side. Vet I fear that our 
study of Logic does not enable us to see clearly, 
think clearly, or reason accurately when we 
come to deal with realities. Life is too huge 
and too varied to be a proper subject for our 
little tests, The most accurate foot rule does 
not help us to know how far it is from Cal- 
cutta to Allahabad. ‘Some M is P. No 5 1s 
M.’ We are expected to learn Latin names and 
mnemonics about Barbara and cther ladies. 
The man who is equipped with these aids to 
reasoning is like one who knows the anatomi- 
cal structure of a leopard, ¢.g., that a leopard 
has 28 joints in his tail while a panther has 22, 
or whatever it may be. This knowledge is of 
no use when he meets the leopard in the jungle. 
The teal dificuity is that the whole syllogistie 
system scems to be a petitio principu. The 
Logician can reason triumphantly if his pre- 
mises are eranted, just as we can all be suc- 
cessful merchants if we are allowed to choose 
our own buying and selling prices. The 
logician demands so much and produces so little. 
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We must grant him the hard and improbable 
thing and he will prove the easy and probable 
thing. He can only reason from the general 
to the particular, whereas the Scientist reasons 
from the particular to the general. Take the 
most famous of all examples, You can guess 
which one I mean. When I was in a college 
in another Province the Principal (who was a 
Science man)said to me one day “ The Logic 
people get on very slowly: when I passed the 
door of their room last week Eulada Babu was 
seying ‘ Man is mortal’ and to-day I heard him 
telling them again that ‘Man is mortal,’ “ All 
men are mortal: Cacsaf is a man; Caesar is 
mortal."’ Quite simple if we admit that all men 
are mortal, and also quite useless. For obvious- 
ly it is easier to prove that Caesar is mortal 
without the aid of Logic than to prove that all 
men are mortal even with its aid. Brutus and 
others were able to demonstrate by experiment 
that Caesar was mortal in some sense, but if 
they had tried to prove the major premise by 
experiment there would have been an end both 
of the demonstrators, of their subject matter, 
and of those whom they were trying to con- 
vince,—a truly remarkable result of a scientific 
experiment. In a syllogism, therefore, we are 
arguing from the really unknown (logically 
unknown) to the really known but logically 
unknown—a very useless performance. 

Again in Logic every word has a fixed mean- 
ing. A man cannot be both good and bad. A 
cannot be both the cause and effect of B. 
The principle of contradiction is that it is im- 
possible for the same thing to be and not be. A 
is not not-A. In a dilemma the disjunction m 
the minor premise ought to be obvious or at any 
rate acceptable to the audience, Demosthenes 


is either unpatriotic or inconsistent. But none 
of these principles hold in real life. It is rare 


for an important word to have a fixed mean- 
ing. It is quite common for one thing to be 
both cause and effect of another. Drunken- 
ness may be both a cause and an effect of 
poverty. The poor qualifications of many 
schoolmasters may be both the cause and the 
effect of the amall esteem in which their pro- 
fession is held and either of these may be both 
the cause and the effect of their low pay. It 
is quite possible for a man to be, and not to be, 
wise rich, good, etc. Demosthenes may be 
neither unpatriotic nor inconsistent. Patriotism 
only means désiring the success of his own 
party or his own efforts, and it may be more 
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consistent to vary one's opinions and actions 
with varying circumstances than to keep them 
rigid. 

Let us take the same example again. ‘ Men 
‘are mortal’ Are they? What does ‘mortal’ 
mean anyhow? What is immortality? Most 
‘feligious teachers deny that the real man is 
mortal and admit only that man’s body is mortal. 
50 Vague is language that those who assert im- 
mortality and those who deny it often mean 
much the same thing, while those who agree 
im asserting it probably mean several quite 
different things. The immortality of the 
Christian religion may be considered the direct 
negation of the immortality of Hinduism, and 
differs entirely from the immortality of the 
Mussalman. If Caesar was mortal why is he 
still so well-known to us? If we admit that 
he was a mere man that is only because he 
doesn*t live in our country. If he were here 
now he would be either a Mahatma or a 
Rakshas according to our political prejudice. 

I am afraid, therefore, that we shall learn 
little from formal Logic, because it deals with 
words and not with things. I must do modern 
logicians the justice to admit that some of thein 
are not blind to this. “‘ Terms are assumed by 
logicians to be capable of definite meaning and 
being used unequivocally in the same context: 
Tf or in so far as this is not the case we cannot 
understand one another's reasons.”” The use 
of words is like the use of money which con- 
Stantly changes in value in the pocket or even 
in the hand while we are making a purchase. 
For example, take the recent controversy about 
an experiment. ‘When is an experiment not 

an experiment?’ It has been said with much 
seorh that Hampden fought to maintain the 
principle which Washington fought to resist, 
viz. :—that the British Parliament was the sole 
constitutional taxing authority. 

Tf we change the principle to the formula 
* No taxation without representation’ we may 
say that in words they were agreed. But the 
agreement would be only in words. ‘ No taxa- 
tion without representation’ as understood in 
England, meant only that Parliament, though 
elected by a small minority, had complete con- 
trol over taxation. ‘“‘ There can be no doubt," 
said Lord Mansfield, ‘ but that the inhabitants 
of the colonies are as much represented in 
Parliament as the greatest part of the people 
of England are.’ However a colonist in using 
the phrase meant ‘no taxation except by vote 








of a legislative body in which a person known 
to me, and in whose election I have taken part, 
has a seat." This is why the modern method 
of “exploring every avenue"’ to find an 
“aoceptable formula "' is often waste of labour. 

I think that it is 
some statement or even some flight of rhetoric 
which hardly contains a definite statement but 
depends on implication, and to submit it to 
careful examination in order to discover how 
many fallacies are contained or suggested in it, 
Most of the best examples are political or are 


used in religious controversy, but there remain 


some economic, social or historical, which may 
be examined without offence. A college de- 
hating society should sometimes devote an even- 
ing to this work. Another useful exercise is 
to attempt definition, or if that prove impos- 
sible, at least description, of the different as- 
pects of a difficult term. I commend this to 
students and to those who are in charge of de- 
bating societies and study circles. Few things 
are more misleading than comparison if we fail 
to observe the difference as well as the re- 
semblance. The study of history and economics 
are also very valuable because here we realise 
that we are dealing with subject-matters as 
variable as human nature. Economists are more 
cautious than they were in the days of Ricardo. 
' They have abandoned the economic man‘ and 
the idea that ‘ pood land’ is cultivated first. 
They speak only of tendencies which manifest 
themselves in the absence of any force operating 
in the opposite direction. The historian also 
Is now too wise to say that Charles I was be- 
headed because he was a ‘ tyrant’ or that the 
American Civil War was fought to free the 
slaves. Life is not quite so simple as that. 
Science teaches us to make careful observa- 
tions and measurements and affords a most 
valuable mental training. Eut we cannot make 
use of its methods in politics or business because 
our subject matter is less certain. Sodium snl- 
phate is assumed to be free from extraneous 
matter; it has a fixed formula. ‘There is no 
definition of democracy or formula for a con- 
stitution warranted to work in a riven way. 
The study of history and economics and of 
scientific politics probably serve best to give 
us a knowledge of the infinite variety of arrange- 
ments which men at different times have 
thought to be natural and proper. Tf it is 
difficult to deduce any general principles from 
recorded instances it is better to face that fact. 


very interesting to take 
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If men are actuated by passion and prejudice 
at least as much as by intelligent self-interest 
it is useless to deny it. J. S. Mill often made 
mistakes because he overestimated the power 
of formulae to overcome prejudice. It is good 
to take statements of beliefs and opinions held 
in large groups and political battle-cries and 
to subject them to examination. We ought to 
find out (a) whether they are true in any sense, 
(b) 1£ so, in what sense, (c) if not, why they 
obtained popularity. This paper may close with 
an example in addition to those given above. 

‘The working man has a right to a better 
place at the banquet of life.’ 

Here ‘banquet of life’ is a figure of speech. 
A comparison is only valuable if the two things 
compared resemble one another in the most 
important respects. A banquet is a feast pro- 
vided without any effort, contribution or co- 
operation on the part of those who are going 
to enjoy it and only for a limited number. 
There may be valuable elements in life which 
can neither be bought nor sold. But it is 
dangerously misleading to use such a figure in 
a political speech addressed to the uninstructed 
classes. It almost inevitably creates the idea 
that there is a great store of goods and advant- 
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ages somewhere, boundless, unearned, which 
is unjustly monopolised by ‘ capitalists." The 
audience will suppose that they need neither 
cortribute anything to the store, nor buy 4 
ticket for the feast, but have only to stretch 
cut the hand and open the mouth. | 

One might also discuss the word ‘right’ 
and consider whether there are any ‘ natural 
rights" or rights belonging to men as human 
beings apart from those given by the laws of the 
State. The word ‘right" suggests the cor- 
relative duty and the critic may well ask who 
will undertake the duty of providing so large 
a place at the ‘banquet’ and of satisfying 
so large an appetite. A mild protest against the 
limitation of the term ‘ work’ to handwork 
only would not be out of place. 

Discussion of this kind raises many interest- 
ing questions. If we can come to no tndis- 
puted conclusion, at least it helps us to inquire 
into the meaning of the truisms which we hold 
or think we hold. At the present time when we 
can no longer follow precedent, and when con- 
stitutions are in the making phere is a great 
necd of accurate thought and cautious expres- 
sion. 


ON KEATS’S ODE TO MELANCHOLY. 


By Pror. J. A. EWING, M.A, 


There has been a little controversy lately as 
to whether a work of art should have a meaning 
and be capable of interpretation, or whetlier all 
has been done that can be when the artist has 
presented his thing of beauty and we have re- 
ceived the impression fair and clear. It has even 
been held, on the one side, that the highest art ts 
the least emotional,—on the other side, strange 
to say, of the belief that the impression made by 
art is to be felt and not analysed. You would 
think that the least emotional art were rather to 
be thought about than felt. But this word 
“emotional’’ carries confusion with it wherever 


it goes, I suppose none in his heart believes that 
beauty can be perceived without feeling, and 
probably most of us would frankly call this feel- 
ing emotion. But what is meant may perhaps 
be that the highest forms of art have little to do 
with the emotions that arise from our relations 
with people, such as love, anger, or pity; and 
that we are not to expect a great piece of music, 
for instance, to be a mere symbol of some human 
situation. Emotional music in this way comes 
ty) mean music which can be translated in terms 
of human relations and the feelings that clothe 
them, and the emotional picture is the picture 


: Now it is difficult to pick 
my quarrel with those who think that 
emotional art in this sense is art of a lower order. 
Pe et asx to emma tn novelettes, the 
forest scenes, and all that kind of music where 
the thunder roars and the church clocks chime 
and the cavalry gallop upon the keyboard, of 
being but the toys and gauds of art. And if 
this is all that is meant by art that is susceptible 
of interpretation, it is an easy matter to give 
our vote for the art that makes an impression 
which is too deep to be interpreted 

Tt is easy to give our vote on this side if 
interpretation means setting pictures to the music 
or a story to the picture, or finding an allegory 
in the poem. But if it means that deft poising of 
the mind to tend the feeling that play about the 
sounds or images, or torturing ourselves with 
wonder where so strange an air should blow 
from, then we may almost say that art which 
does mot set us hunting for a meaning is not art 
at all. And it is to be feared that those who 
say that the highest art is the least emotional 
frequently mean that the highest art ts that which 
leaves us placid,’ the mind resting peacefully in 
an impression of satisfying beauty, and sending 
forth no flight of fancy to pursue the air 

“That breathes upon a bank of vioiets."’ 
This is that supposed Greek beauty which we 
ate to believe will content us in the moment of 
its presence by its sensuous perfection, to be put 
back in the cupboard when we are finished with 
it until required again, and which does not flash 
any tay of challenge into the dark places of our 
thoughits, 

So when we are told that we must not 
question Beethoven—that we are Lo listen to him 
and be thar and there an end—it is to be 
feared that much more is meant than that we 
are not to interpret him dramatically in terms of 
love or anger or failure or achievement. We are 
Meant to take a view of art which would regard 
the highest genius a5 that which creates objects 
which are satisfving at once and do not disturb 
the mind with a sense of something greater than 
themselves ; we afe meant to rejoice m the 
impression of the moment with all our senses so 
long as it lasts, and then to have done with it 
and be at rest; and by the same token, I suppose, 
we are at fiherty to commence our common 
chatter as soon as the music is finished. We 
should not, they say, ask Beethoven his meaning 
any more than we ask the meaning of a rose. 
But does not every lover of roses spend his life 
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wondering what they mean?—unless, indeed, he 
is only a showman or collector, Or, to put it in 
another way, does the rose give you one perfect 
moment which you can end at your pleasure and 
pass on with a calm and contented mind, as one 
may walk out of a theatre feeling that good value 
has been received for the money; or docs it not 
rather the more profoundly disturb you, the 
more beautiful it is, leaving your mind a 
tormented wake of questions about the shape 
that has gone by? 

" Ay, in the very temple of delight 

Veil'd Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 

Though seen of none save him whose 

strenuous tongue 

Can burst joy’s grape against his palate fine ; 

His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 

And be among her cloudy trophies hung."’ 


The poet knew well this poignancy of beauty, 
atid the strand of pain that is so constantly 
entwined with it. He knew too that beauty, far 
from being a clean and finished impression upon 
4 mind that nceds only to be kept fastidiously 
vacant, is something which so dodges and eludes 
ts to the bottom of thought that only the 
nimblest eye can strive to keep im touch with its 
departing light. There may indeed be an easy 
sensuous way of allowing beautiful things to 
drift before the mind, not without giving 
pleasure, though without that piercing quality. 
But to lose this is to lose the essence. The mind 
that has seen a ghost without pursuing it has 
deadened its adventurous spirit. It is only when 
the soul presses strenuously into senses that 
we feel the sadness of beauty. And we feel it, 
as the poct says, not merely in the kinds of 
beauty that go with mopish and sombre moods, 
bu! rather in beauty at its most vivid and 
brilliant. It is in flashing waters and the flam- 
boyant passion of flowers that he finds this 
poignant beauty, And it is found here because 
in the unfathomable wonder of these things there 
is something with which it is impossible to re- 
mam in touch. Something seems to have been 
shown us which we cannot keep, and which we 
know, even as we are shown it, to be out of 
keeping with our usual life. And yet the 
perplexing thing is it is something which, with 
all its strangeness, comes to us with a fnendly 
air as though it were our own,—as though it 
would cast scorn on all the Monday and Tuestay 
stuff that we have been wasting our time upon 
and restore us to ourselves. And then, having 
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stabbed us a5 with the voice of an old love, it 
is gone round the bend of the road, leaving our 
ears on the stretch for faint and melancholy 
echoes. It is not, surely, because we feel the 
rainbow will soon grow dull or the rose wither, 
that joy is figured as one ‘‘ whose hand is ever 
at his lips, bidding adieu."" Our fear of cor- 
miption is not the reason for the strangely 
piercing beauty of flowers. What we feel is 
that here is something which we cannot properly 
get at, something which claims us wholly and 
yet with which we cannot wholly unite, and 
something which we know will not suffer even 
this imperfect apprehension for more than a 
heaven-sent moment. It might seem that 
this were a sophisticated and disillusioned 
way of seemge beauty. But it is mot 50. 
You may see a child of four gaze into 
the bottomless cup of a blue convolvulus 
with a long drawn “Oh! that is surely 
wrung from him rather than expressed as 
his wise opinion. And if you have not as a child 
felt this seizure, which seems to carry the mind 
s9 far beyond the single object, it is odds agains* 
your doing so asa spectacied critic. There is 19 
child so young that his past does not seem to 
to him an.abyss from which three will come up 
faint and distant voices to make him pensive. 
I do not mean to explain the emotions that go 
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with beatttvy as being due to tricks of vague 
memory. I do not wish to explain them at all, 
but merely to claim that it is of their essential 
nature that they do cry out for explanation. 
And the mind itself, whether rightly or wrongly, 
very often feels about them es it would feel on 
catching a glimpse of some clue to a vague lost 
past; and I think always has a feeling—I do not 
say a trie or rational feeling—of a momentary 
connection with things which the definite 
memory cannot claim as having ever been present 
to perception, and that the experience has an 
importance out of all proportion to the sensations 
involved. To the kindling imagination the hard 
flat sky of the world melts into transparency 
and depth. | 

Now if emotional art is art which deals. with 
matter of this sort, we may well say that any 
art which is not emotional is of a poorer kind,— 
we may admit, for instance, that a daintily gilded 
ceiling is a thing of beauty, but we should not 
call it beauty of the highest sort. And if this 
is what is meant by art which has a meanitig¢, 
we may well say that art which does not stir the 
mind to an effort of interpretation is scarcely art 
at all. This might be taken as a condemnation 
of all that has been called peculiarly Greek or 
classical, but I believe that on reflection it will 
be found to be nothing of the kind. 
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By M. S. Ramaswami ATVAR, B.A., B.L., L.T. 


Introduction. 

t. Indian Music has had its ebb and fall 
during the long course of its history, from the 
time of Samaganati right up to the present day. 
In Ancient India, music w2s held in high 
esteem, even without the Arcadian pressure. 
Pnces loved it; Princesses practised it; Nobles 
revelled in it ; and the very people participated 
in the epee and rivalry of music. Later on, 
while the Gupta Kings patronised Hindu 
Music the Muhammadan Kings patromised 


Hindustani Music; Akbar patronised both ; 
Aurangazeb snubbed them down and was even 
prone to “‘call the harmless art a crime.’ From 
this unsympathetic Emperor, the Goddess ot 
Music disappeared and took shelter in the 
palace of many a Bs eae in India, Not long 


*Such os Ydga Narendra Malla of Patan (ryth 
century A.D.) who used on his coins the title 


aaarea got 


ee ee ee oe Se: ei ote er See ee 
ocean of naic’, 
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after the advent of the Europenas, she had to 
jump from the palace into the open street 


wheret}— 
" scorn'd and poor, 
She begged her bread from door to door 
And tuned, to please a peasant's ear, 
The harp a king hed loved to hear.’ 


2. The musicians thereupon had perforce to 
— tb: #ie trick of panderitig to the tastes of 
streetwallas who cared a little for the science of 
music and would full fain put the ill-guiding 
car-pleasure, over and above the well-guiding 
mind-pleasure, thereof, A few wornout ragas, 
some jaw-breaking pallavis, disproportionate 
swWatas, a few stale krithis tunis their senti- 
ments, a few lascivious javalis plus their temp- 
tations, karnatised Hindustani songs giving the 
Gavayis enough materials for laughter, Mahrata 
songs Which the Maharatas will be ashamed to 
hear,—these are the ways wherewith most of 
the ae Indian musicians have till now been 








3 is Hoe the North Indian musicians, I 
shall let my friend Mr. V. N. Bhatkhande 
speak. Observes he*:—"' The standard high 
class music of North India is no other than 
that which the Mt NaAMiMmaie 
| | i uced into the Hindu system. 
Our own Sanskrit ceatthas are scarcely looked 

ling authorities because the practi- 
cal music in use now contravenes their direc- 
tions. on some of the most important points. 
Our granthas having thus become inapplicable 
to the current practice, we naturally have come 
to be thrown on the mercy of our illiterate, 
ignorant, and narrow-minded professionals.”’ 


4. In the matter of singing songs, one 
should—properly speaking—first learn what 
phase, temper, circumstance or condition of life 
those songs illustrate; the subject of the songs 
must be felt and sympathised with: and the 
tone of the voice as well as the play of the 
countenance must be in keeping therewith. 
But what do you see al] round India? Both 
the Northern and Southern musicians do not 
50 mich as even care to learn the purport of 
the Songs they sing and the psychology of the 
notes they use. War songs, therefore, they sing 












+c Compare the present siate of Tanjore with the 
Leneenees of oe ea af Hindn Rajas. The great 


; no royal mnsicians ; the famous 
ete ka “Short Historical Survey of the Music of 


Upper India.” 
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plaintively; devotional songs heroically; love 
songs indignantly: Suma. os songs hoisterously ; 
and boat songs saucily. To make the matter 
worse, to songs that are calculated to excite 
pathos and kindred emotions, the South Indian 
singer proceeds to add his accursed swaram- 
gymnastics. I am not, however, opposed to 
append swaras to songs. Indeed such an ap- 
petidage enhances the attractiveness of the style 
and enriches the effect of music. The change 
from words to swaras is peculiarly relished in 
South India; and this taste has, for aught I 
know, gone even up to North India.t In many 
of his krithis, the celebrated Thiagaraja suc- 
cessfully employed swaras, for he knew when 
and how to introduce them. Indeed his employ- 
ment of swaras looks like well-cnt diamonds 
sparkling in the ears of a naturally charming 
lass; while the modern singer’s employment of 
the same looks like old broken tins appended 
to the shabby tail of a lame ass. 

5. What wonder is there if the Europeans 
shrug their shoulders on hearing our music? 
Abbe Dubois wrote* " What the Hindus like 
is plenty of noise and plenty of shrill piercing 
sounds. Their vocal music is not a whit more 
pleasing: to European ears than their instru- 
mental.’ A European Inspector of Schools 
recently observed: ‘ The usiial singing of 
(Indian) children is one of the pains and 
penalties of an Inspector's life: it ts raucous, 
lacking a common pitch and hence both un- 
melodious aad: unharmonious. Our schools are 
largely western in conception, organization and 
teaching. Only on the artistic side—perhaps I 
should say the musical side—have we left things 
where they were, given no guidance to teachers, 
allowed them to beat the air blindly and even 
to Inspectors have not shown any escape from 
the present intolerable ear-splitting moise."’ 
Hence the same Inspector suggests: ‘' the in- 
digenous order and methods of training must be 
(mark!) thrown overboard '' evidently in favour 
of European methods of training. 

6. Into the secrets of European methods 
of training, let us now pry and try to find out 
how far they had been successful in creating a 
musical taste in Europe itself. There is yet 
another reason why we should have a peep into 

+In the All India Music Conference of Baroda in 
zon6, I noted some North India singers added swaras 

their songs; I made a similar observation at 


Migark too. 
"In his "“Hindn Customs and Manners."’ 
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European mimsic. On account of the dark 


picture I drew of Indian music, I fear you are 
ikely to feel alarmed that Indian music alone 
fae Aegl down. No, no; survey from China 
to Pern; and you will sce that music. all over 
the world, has gone down to the freezing point. 
The reason is not far to seek. Music, be it 
noted, is a seed that sprouts out of the fertile 
soil of religion and wants a deal of the rain of 
wealth for its luxuriant growth. In the case 
of rich nations, the plentiful rain of wealth falls 
unfortunately on the sterile rocks of irreligion 
and materialism and hence music docs not 
flourish ; while, in the case of poor nations, 
like India, there is no doubt of the fertile soil of 
religion: but the rain of wealth failing, the 
famine of music reigns supreme. ‘Thus irre- 
ligion, materialism and poverty have, jointly 
amd severally, contributed to the dearth of music 
en one end of the earth to the other.* 

7. Take English music for example. The 
English themselves admit their real music beran 
with Purcell who lived from 1658 to 1605. 
What was the state of English music sixteen 
years after the death of that " greatest Enclish 
musical genits"’? Addison answerst ‘* At 
present, ottr notions of music are so very un- 
certain that we do no know what it is we like: 
only in general, we are transported with any- 
thing that is not English. Our English music 
is quite rooted out and nothing yet planted in 
its stead."” In i714 the Elector of Hanover 
sat on the throne of England as George I. His 
court-musician, Handel, naturally followed him 
to England. Hence Oliver Cromwell fondty 
attributed § the foundership of the English 
Sehool of music to this German mmsician, 
Handel. What was the leeracy that Hansel 
left behind? A critic of 1865 wrotet: “Music 
Party in England is an organised hypocrisy. 
A trembling damsel berins a water-ballad. To 
compensate for her wretched performance, two 
young sisters come to sing a duet and display 
a remarkable manimity in singing out of tune 
and are, in consequence, complimented by a 
bold hypocrite on the family likeness in the 
equality of their voices, A bashful curate or 
an unhashful civilian walks up to the piano and 

Poses! ris: conntry (America),"" wrote Hmerson, 

“other i than relizion and patriotism are 
and the the daurchtera of en- 

thusiasm, do not flonrish.” 

 $In his “Spectator™ dated 21st March, 


§In his “Fesav on Schools of Music.” 
+In “Saturday Review." 
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other instrumentalists follow him. Al! together 
make such a noise as to remind us that the earth 
has risen in revolt with other planets. Young 
lndies are ill-taught and young men are not 
taught at all. Vet both the sexes are audacious 
enough to meetan audience. The root of the 
evil is that these amateurs Jearn music, not as 
an art, but for show and display. Music con- 
cert is one of the best means for marriage- 
contract, Young men are warbled into matri- 
mony before they know what they are about: 
and young ladies fancy that the well- dressed 
listeners would prove their constant lovers.’ 
Later on, Sir Hugh Allen, Principal of the 
Royal College of Music, London, complained. + 
“Music tends to go to the baser side. The 
deterioration is due to the performer's weakness 
for (premature) fame and profit (matrimony 
included). Commiercialism has driven the musi- 
cians to adjust their arts to suit the taste of the 
largest numbers."” Even so recently as 9rd, 
Mr. Fox Strangways confessed:! ‘ ‘It is rare 
to hear the best music in India as it is in 
Europe." Coming to the vear 1922, we learn§ 
that, in the month of June, the Leeds Choral 
Union went to London to sing Elgar's “ The 
Apostles," in aid of Westminster Abbey 
Restoration Fund. One would have exp'cted 
a crowded Oucen's Hall. But the fact remains 
that the hall was almost empty. A remark 
was then made that London was an unmusical 
place, Mr. Bernard Shaw led the attack in a 
leng letter $§ of which the following is a sum- 
mary :—"Tt would be an exaggeration to say 
that I was the only person present. My wife 
was there. Other couples were visible at in- 
tervals. One of the couples consisted of the 
Princess Mary and Viscount Lascelles who just 
saved the situation as far as the credit of the 
Crown is concerned as it very deeply is. TI 
distinctly saw six people in the stalls probably 
with complimentary tickes. In the cheaper 
seats a faithfnl band stood for England's cul- 
ture. The occasion was infinitely more im- 
portant than the Derby, than Goodwood, than 
the Cup finals, than the Carpenter Fights, than 
any of the occasions on which the official leaders 
of society are photographed and cinemato- 


TI noted this complaint in a Madras Daily— 


"The Hindu,” 

=in his “Mnsic of Hindoostan, om 

§I noted this point in a Bombay Journal—‘‘The 
Times si Toca." 


blished in an English Journal—‘The Daily 


graphed, laboriously shaking hands with persons 
on whom Moliere's patron, Louis XIV or Bach's 
patron, Frederick the Great, would not. have 
condescended to wipe their beots. I apologise 
to posterity for living in a country where the 
capecity and tastes of schoolboys and sporting 
vers form the measure of metropolitan 





citar” 
 § I dealt with the English Music at some 
length, not in a carping spirit, but with a view 
to enable you to retort to any unsympathetic 
English eritic of Indian music—" Sir, living in 
a glass howse, do not throw stones at others." 


‘o. Let ws now confine our attention to 
setting our own house in order. What is the 
cause of the downfall of Indian music? It is 
threefold, viz., 

tr; the Jainic Puritanism, in ancient times, 

g, the Islamic Puritanism, in medicval 
times, 

and 3. the Bureaucratic Sterility™, 
times. 

to. The frst two causes were shortlived; 
and when they were removed, music résumed 
its usual course, though not with its pristine 
glory, But when the modern times gave us, as 
though permanently, a most unnatural system of 
education, calculated to manufacture westernised 
and overied aristocracy on the one hand and 
hybrid and underfed middle class on the other; 
chill penury was made to stare in the face of 
famished masses. In the case of most of the 
landed aristocracy, false ideals and tastes led— 
rather misled—them to have recourse to French 
palaces with American fittings, gorgeous gramo- 
phones or mechanical pianofortes, all under the 
presidency of Colonial ladies, The whole of 
their conversation now generally roms upon 
“high life with pictures, Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses."" Never does it occur to them 
that the Roman music, as such, did not show 
its heed wp, because the luxury-loving Romans 
were eacily satisfied with the music of the 
Greek slaves. Mommsen, for instance, observes : 
“Music passed over from Hellas to Rome, 
only to enhance the decoration of luxury.” 
Gibben is more precise when he writes: ‘'The 
libraries were secluded, like dresry sepulchres, 
from the light of day; but the harmony 
of vocal and instrumental music was incessantly 


“May I hope. that onder the present Diarchical 

| sonigt will Lert But 1 a hte 
any provision f or munsic new University 
aay peovisk by the | Mattras Minister for Education. 


in modern 


repeated in the palaces of Rome, where the 
sound was preferred to the semse and the care 
of the body to that of the mind." 

rr. The fatal taste for everything western 
has infected the hybrid, woderfed middle class 
too. Dr. Ananda EK. Coomaraswamy graphically 
described* the position thus: “Speak to the 
ordinary gratluate of an Indian University of the 
ideals of the Mahabharata—he will hasten to 
display his knowledge of Shakespeare; talk to 
him of religious philosophy—you find that he is 
an atheist of the crude type common in Enrope 
a generation ago; talk to him of Indian music— 
he will produce a gramophone or a harmonium 
and inflict upon you one or both; talk to him of 
Indian dress or jewellery—he will tell you that 
they are uncivilised and barbaric; talk to him 
of Indian art—it is news to him that such a thing 
exists: ask him to translate for you a letter 
written in his own mother-tongue—he does not 
know it. He is indeed a stranger in lus own 
land and (what is worse!) feels proud to be 
hidebound in that impervious skin of self-satis- 
faction which enabled that most pompous and 
self-important philistinec, Lord Macaulay, to 
believe that a single shelf of a good European 
Library was worth all the literature of India, 
Arabia and Persia,""—an ill-conceived judgment 
happily reversed to-day by the appellate Court 
of Fact, The remarks of the Doctor on Music 
are—I emphatically assert—oi universal appli- 
cation throughout India. 

12. Our present manim for the European 
framophones, pianos and harmoniums, cven 
Europeans, not to speak of our own kith and kin, 
deeply lament. Mr. Clements of the Bombay 
Civil Service, who has made a special study of 
Indian music, entertains no clemency whatsoever 
for piano or harmonium but positively hates them 
and observes? : ““Whoever advocates the use of 
tempered instruments! is quite unaware of their 
utter inadequacy to give any idea of Indian 
intonation.’” Another careful European student 
of Indian music, Mr. Fox Strangwavs, w2s 
struck with the strange ways wherein the Indians 
admired and adopted the western instruments 
and indignantly remarked§: “If the Rulers of 
Native States realised what a death-blow they 
were dealing at their own art by supporting or 

*In His ““Reaava in National Tdealism.” 

+In his “Introdnction to the study of Todian 
music. 


<Snch as the piano or the harmoninm doubtless is. 
EIn his “Music of Hindoostan.” 
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ven allowing a brasshand ; if the clerk in a 
Government Office, understood the indignity he 
was putting on a song by buying the gramo- 
phone which grinds it out to him after his day’s 
recs if the Muhammadan|| singer knew that 

harmoninm with which he accompanies was 
‘ieee tene his: chief asset, his musical ear; if the 
git] who learns the pianoforte could see that all 
the progress she made was a sure step towards 
her own denationalisation:—they would pause 
before they laid such sacrilegious hands on 

s q raswa ; thi." 

13. It is interesting to mote that our much- 
lamented mania for western instruments has a 
historic parallel in the English more-lamented 
mania for Continental music. From after the 
time of Charles I, the unfortunately beheaded 
king, a fashion arose in England that every 
educated gentleman must tour round the Con- 
tinent to give a sort of ‘finish’ to his education. 
The result was that ‘he Enelish tourists, when 
they returned to England, were found as much 
contaminated with foreign things as the ““Ene- 
land-returned’’ Indians are to-day. Confining 
our attention to the subject of onr discourse, 
we find that from the time of Purcell down to 
our own day, the music of England las been 
essentially foreig¢n—tTtalian, German, Russian, 
Hungarian but not English. There seems to 
be a good deal of truth in what the Rev. 
Haweis observed*: "We can tmagine all 
other nations of the world passing before us, 
each representing a national form of music. 
Germany comes with a hand of singers 
followed by a band of men playing on all 
kinds of musical instruments. France comes 
fresh from the woods with her cormmemuse. 
Ttaly issues from the mountains with that tune- 
ful and fascinating goat-skin and pipe. Spam 
comes with a mandoline? Scotland with its 
bagpipes: Ireland and Wales with harps of 
well-known national form and proportion. 
Fyen Russia sings a good bass tune and blows 
a horn well. But (falas!) England brings up 
the rear with a policeman requiring an orgat- 
grinder to move on.”” Ye! my Indian Brethern ! 
Wheover you are, to whatever community you 
‘may belong—if you, not content with our own 
musical system, imagine happiness in foreign 
music anid dream that gramophones, pianoforte, 
and harmonium can feed the appetite of novelty 














| And for that matter the Karanatic singer too. 
*Cf. International Library of Famous Literature 
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with per | gratiication, then, survey Eng- 
lend end confess your folly. 
r4. Digression apart, the aristocracy and the 
middle-class of India have, with honorabie 
exceptions here and there, been drifting them- 
selves into the present wretched predicament of 
finding themselves perfect strangers in their 
own native region of Indian music; while the 
appalling poverty of India has been all along 
repressing the noble rage of the masses and 
freezing the genial current of their soul—so 
much so that almost all their attention is now- 
a-days mainly, if not solely, rivetted upon the 
stomach-problems within the arena of which 
the goddess of music lies prostrate and helpless. 
rs. Be the causes of the downfall of our 
music what they may—can we now resuscitate 
it? That is the question we are now vitally 
concerned with. Everywhere we see unmiustak- 
able signs of awakening in our country. We 
are on the threshold of a new era, The Indian 
Politician is abroad. He has found out that the 
Goddess of Music has not been clipped of her 
wings but only hurled into a desp pit which her 
three Preat oppressors, viz., ding poverty, 
godless education, and appalling ignorance 
revengefully guard and prevent her escape, 
He has determined to drive those oppressors 
and see the goddess once again emerge 
out with her wide-spread wings and shine 
in all her radiant glory. But, be it noted, 
that nations are made more by artists 
and poets than by politicians and that, if the 
former contribute to the sustenance, strength 
and growth of a nation, the latter take upon 
themselves the duty of warding off the weeds 
that would otherwise tend to stunt tts growth. 
“To many persons it may seem incredible that 
the consistence of Japan's statesmanship and 
strategy, the far reach of her military plans, 
the splendid qualities of her soldiers and 
sailors, the steadiness of merve, the accuracy 
of aim, the coolness of advance, the deadliness 
of attack, the self-immolation of regiments at 
the word of command—are not® unconnected 
with the fact that she alone among living 
rations has a truly national art, that her senses 
are tefined and her taste fastidions and that 
even her poor men love beauty and seek their 
pleastre amongst flowers. This is a hard 
saving, but the truth is even so."'* 
16. Leaving then to the politicians the 


*Cf. Hibbert Journal Oct. 1905. 
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hard task of warding off the weeds of godless 
education and grinding poverty, not unaccom- 
panied by appalling ignorance, the Indian 
Artists must feel it a sacred duty that they 
should, at this juncture, come out with Books 
en Music, knit the theory and practice thereof 
together and see that the finest of the fine arts 
once again riscs to the pinnacle of her glory. 
Do you ‘entertain any doubt regarding the 
efficacy of Temely-written books? You will do 
well to remember that Roussean’s Social Con- 
tract artes a political revolution in France; 
Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution: 
an economical revolution in England; and 
‘Erishna’s Bhagavad Gita, a-spiritual revolution 
in India. Hence o« timely-written Treatise on 
Tndian Music will, I dare say, produce a Musical 
Revolution in our country. The time is now 
wipe. As I said, the Indian Politician is abroad, 
ss and he will, ere long, drive out all the deta stes 
to the free growth of our music. Meanwhile 
the Indian Artists, I repeat once again, should 
come out with Books on Music. Are such 
‘artists. wanting in our country? Surely not. 
Only they, like Haridas Swami of Brindayan, 
require a little goading, in connection where- 
with there hangs a tale. 
17. One doy, Akbar asked his celebrated 
singer Tansen: “Can any one in the world 
sing like you?" Tansen replied: “Yes: my 
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guru, Haridas Swami of Hrindavan, will even 
surpass me.’” The Emperor exclaimed in swur- 
prise: “What! can you not surpass him?" 
Tansen bowed his head and humbly observed: 
“No: 1 cannot surpass my guru; because, I sing 
whenever my Eero demands, but he sings 
only when his inner voice commands: I sing 
to please you, but he sings to please God."' 
Exceedingly anxious to see stich a great singer, 
Akbar hastened along with Tansen to Brindavan 
and met there Haridas Swami living im a 
hermitage on the sacred banks of the Jumma. 
Neither of them, however dared to ask him to 
sing. ‘Tansen began to play a trick by himself 
trying to sime a snatch purposely with a 
mistake. Haridas Swami could not brook to 
hear a mistake. Forthwith did he proceed to 
draw Tansen's attention to it and incidentally 
but quite unconsciously, burst into angelic 
singing wherewith he electrified and enchanted 
the two eager hearers. 

18. Like Tansen, then, I venture to launch 
into the world my observations on Indian Music, 
only to provoke the really good artists, like 
Haridas Swami, to come out with better books 
on the theory and practice of Indian Music and 
to redeem the otherwise irredeemable art. 

to, I shall begin with the Orgin and 
Function of Music. 

(fo be continued) 








AN INTERVIEW THAT NEVER TOOK PLACE. 


By DR. SupHInDRA Bose, m.a., Ph.p. 


By Dr. Sudhindra Bose, M.A., Ph.D., 

“Well, my good American.” 

“Who are you?" 

“Haven't you ever heard of me?’ 

"“T might; but I can't place you just now.” 

"Why, [ am a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, a magistrate." 

“Oh, you are one of those men who sent 
hundreds of Hindus to Jail apparently for no 
‘other reason than that they were patriots. ‘Yes, 


I remember you now. Well, magistrate, I 
haven't got time to talk with you this morning.” 

“But I want to know the worst about 
myself,”? 

**Don't you know it yet? Vou have lived 
with yourself for the last thirty or forty years. 
You ought to know by this time." 

“I am just out of luck, and——"” 

“T don't say that you aren’t."' 

“Tl had good intentions.”’ 


AN INTERVIEW THAT NEVER TOOK PLACE 


“Tt may be so; but the hell is paved with 

»od intentions.” 

“T am misunderstood in India.” 

“Tf you were anything but English you 
wouldn't wonder that you are misunderstood. 
‘But the English mind is——English."’ 

“We in England, as you know, are very 
auxious to have the good will of America. 
Piease tell me if the Americans know how enthu- 
siastically loyal the Indians are to England.” 

“T Know all about your English propaganda 
hounds in the United States; but here, man, 
the Indian enthusiasm that you speak of reminds 
me of what our American wit Mr. Dooley said of 
a bonfire on an ice-floe. ‘It looks good and 
burns bright as long as ye feed it, but it don’t 
take much hold, somehow, on the ice.’ " 

“We have given India an excellent govern- 
ment. And our ony. bie in being in India is 
to secure for her the blessings of peace and 
prosperity. fF 

“Ts that so? Let's see. Isn't it the Enghsh 
government which committed the Amritsar 
massacre, dishonoured Punjab, and forced a drink 
baie on India? Your ideas of excellent 

royernment, need complete overhauling and 








“T forget some of the things you mention, 
They happened, I believe, during the adminis- 
tration of the last magistrate of the district.” 

"Ves, you forget the facts and plead for 
greater confidence. You poor little magistrate | 
You are pained. You forget, but America and 
the rést of the world can't forget."’ 

‘We must preserve peace at all costs."’ 

"You say in effect that you have to massacre 
women and children for the preservation of so- 
called peace. It's plain that your idea of peace 
does not mean what we in America mean by that 
word. To you, peace at the last analysis is the 
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reduction of all resistance by English domina- 
tion, From the ethical standpoint, you English 
are different from us, and are dangerous to 
humanity." 

“Rut, really, we Europeans can't let India 
alone, We are the best friends India ever had. 
or will have." 

"You worry about India altogether too 
much. Judging by the last great war and the 
whole course of events in Europe since then, 
it docsn't impress us on this side of the Atlantic 
that you have made a howling success of your 
own native heath. If you did, you wouldn't 
be begging for our American help on your knees 
every little while. My view is that it would be 
better all around if you interlopers chase back 
home and do a little worrying over your own 
domestic problems."’ 

“Let me explain, I——" 

"You bore me.” 

“"T want to be vindicated.” 

“Vou can't be vindicated. It isn't perhaps 
all your fault. You are an unfortunate victim 
of circumstances: Wo body, for instance, could 
ever know who you were, if you hadn't 
been sent to India. But why on carth should 
you come to me and complain?”’ 

“IT want you to know in America that we 
English came to India to uplift the Indian 
civilization, 

“There! There! That will do. There was 
a time, I admit, when America would swallow 
that sort of sloppy sentimental slush. America 
would, without examination, take it all in, hook, 
line, and sinker. America has now found out 
how you have deceived her." 

Ret 

“Vou don't interest me at all. 
now, and let me forget.” 

“Office boy! Ask the next man to come in. 
I mean the next jo 





You go along 
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THROUGH THE SUEZ IN SPRING TIME, 


By * 


We were peering through our glasses for a 
sight of land. ‘The mud of the Egyptian waters 
was visibly affecting our wild mentality as much 
as it was disturbing the pale blue sereneness 
of the hitherto placid Mediterranean lake. It 
was an augury full of portents as it proved later 
—perhaps a warming signal of dangers ahead, 
perhaps an unmesaning credulity attached itself 
to harmless events and saw a reflection there of 
its own disturbed mind. Port Said provided an 
excitement which its dumb minarets and mud- 
stained huts could never afford to do for its 
denizens. But I was profoundly mistaken. 
The minarets had spoken out and the huts had 
Sheltered bleeding men and women—innocent 
victims of military method in prestige. 

The arrival of the pilot boat was the occasion 
for a general scrimmage towards the pangway 
—to view the extraordinarily simple process of 
throwing the rope ladder down and the slow 
measured steps of the pilot officer coming up, 
We looked on just because we wanted to do so 
and I am sure the minds of us all were blank for 
the time being except the acute auditorial part 
alert to catch the faintest sound. I cannot pre- 
judge the psychology of the mood, but it was 
intensely human and intensely childlike, It was 
not much of a reception that was accorded to us. 
Three old, rusted, perhaps war-weary, French 
battleships, one silyer-white British Cruiser and 
and another Jap torpedo boat. mingled their 
hooters of welcome with the shrill sirens of a 
Greek and a Norwegian board, as we steered 
our way through the deserted causeway of the 
great Egyptian tread-mill. Deserted, ves, Port 
said, the cosmopolitan centre of blatant vulgarity 
appeared quite disjointed. One missed the co- 
zening serenades, the diving boys and the eter- 
nally grinning mock majesty of fellahs. Very few 
ferries plodded their strenuous way to our side: 
hardly any orange man harkened his goods. 
What a strange appearance to the quayside of 
four years back. It couldn't be that the 
ravages of war had quictened and sobered down 
the temper of Port Said—just the opposite rather. 


‘The debacle of Turkey in the autumn of ror8 


should have accelerated the noisy mirth at 
Port Said, the nearest place for joy-making 
refugees from Constantinople who would after 
defeat, find a very cold and chilling welcome in 
their former roosts. But the glory of Port Said 
had departed. We stumbled on the reason as 
we stepped ashore. 

Our boat was stopping for two days at 
Port Said and we were glad of a respite on land 
aiter the long water cruise from Liverpool. It 
was already dusk, We hurned down to the 
ferries and felt a sensation as our feet touched 
the land. On a previous occasion the attention 
bestowed on us by a medley of hawkers, pedlars, 
beggars and the mock fiddlers, if not actually 
exasperating was certainly trying. And you 
would guess an absence of this usual feature 
would extort a sigh of relief from our lungs. 
But no, we looked about, waited, then walked 
on disappointed, with a wagging sad look, 

Port Said cannot be said by any stretch of 
imagination to be a beautiful place. It is 
cosmopolitan but only lowly so—the grandeur 
antl the majesty of its Athenian prototype 
stands by itself and vulgarity mever can succeed 
In pose. You will find the barbarously simple 
Sudanese locking picturesque in their long 
flowing garments enfolding the breeze of Heaven 
in their embrace and yet a misery of expression 
or the poverty of a gleam in their look robs you 
of your delight in his barbaric majesty, 
Isolated savagery standing aloof from the turmoil 
of knowing humanity has charms which few 
rebellious spirits can stand against, but savagery 
in daily contact with the scum of civilisation— 
contact for them means contact with the slums 
only—exhibits revolting features which despise 
the very consciousness of humanity in you. 
Go to the Saracens, the Turks, the Zionists or 
to the Greek convivialities you will experience 
a sensation hardly less revolting. The knowledge 
of gross vulgarity as a promising proposition to 
trade on with the crossing birds of passage does 
not lift a literate man out of the sordid depths 
of a nagation of humanity—that we so often 
boost up as the particular creed of the dark 
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inhabitants of mid Africa, And the ever-rising 
Muezzin of Abou Hamid from the toy munarets 
of Port Said sounds like a voice in wilderness 
in this city of cheap godliness. 


ao = i= = 

Ben is a devout Muslim and perhaps an 
honest guide, He would take us round the 
delights of the town for a paltry three shillings 
—that was nothing for big Sahibs’’. He 
showed a prominent squint in his left cye as we 
obligingly trusted ourselves to him. We were 
three and three was not a good bandobast from 
the guides’ point of view. You could divide 
three shillings between the three of us at a 
chance but you will need more than an adequate 
knowledge of Arithmetic to square up 28 bob— 
the charge to the place of pilgrimage in Port Sad 
and to which all tourists took their due share of 
offerings. Ben knew the English shop-keeper. 
We made him understand that expense or its 
due division between us was no concern of his 
or of either of us (Joe was the Chancellor) but 
we repeatedly begged him to tell us something 
about his shrine. Would he take us there? “By 
‘Faith, no, I am an honest man and have three 
wives at home.”” He dealt with our ignorance 
pitilessly—we were pulling his legs, he thought, 
but he agreed to speak out one word. ‘“‘Kan- 
Ken”, We understood the magic of the word, 
young bachelors us three and boisterously 
mingled our laughs with the pagan din in the 
crowded street, instead of hanging our heads in 
shame and ignorance or in spite as poor Ben 
perhaps would conclude, Yes, we would go 
to the Kan-Ken but mind no trick............‘‘The 
Turkish one would be better but ate we . gentle 
men fond of.....................' I would not take 
you through the cuechonsire for it was sordid, 


vulgarly despicably sordid. 
. ¥ « 


We had occasion to remark to Ben during 
our progress through the howling stream of 
“Turkish delights’ about the great military 
display in the town. There had been riots and 
murder and machine-gunning in the strects. The 
trouble was due to Jaffa Christians who were 
exploiting the Muslim sentiments this side of 
the Canal, “Was Ben one of these Christians?” 
enquired Joc. The retort was a bit of a gallop 
as Yankees would say. Ben had picked up his 
vocabulary, it seems, from the military so 
frowningly parading the streets. And he burst 
out “No bl—y fear” with an energy as surprising 
as it was loud. The fanatic appeal of Muslim 
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independence shone out for a moment, and Ben 
was the same apologetic guide agam, But 
scenting trouble lhe excused himself as the prayer 
time approached and we were left by ourselves 
a5 we wound our way back to the quayside, 
Political troubles caused a flutter of excitement 
and from a military patrol at the crossing we 
learned the gruesome details which were but 
preliminary to a reign of stern repression. The 
war has brought trouble to Egypt as it has to 
many a small nation. From a veiled sphere for 
protection of English interests Egypt las 
emerged into the full light of English protecte- 
rate. But religious sympathy with the bumilia- 
tion of the Turks combined with national senti- 
ment to stir the whole land to a state of frenzied 
indignation against the British and although the 
choice of Egypt as base for operations agains: 
Turks was hardly a choice but a necessity, the 
aftermath of military necessity produced a 
vendetta of hatred against alien domination. 
Egypt had never really reconciled herself to 
English control—she had preference for French 
laws and French language, a relic of the times 
when France pioneered the way in the 
exploitation of the dark continent. Now as the 
very pretence of sympathetic help and co-ordina- 
tion was gone and British domination stood out 
in naked relief as Hritish cxploitation, the 
sentiment of nationality although curbed and 
devitalised, gathered sufficient strength to speak 
out and proclaim the right of each people to 
govern itself as it wished. We will say that 
War unloosed the idealism in man although it 
is different from asserting that it produced new 
eonditions and shaped them in the light of self 
determination. The great War has proved the 
futility of individual existence—the best are 
always the first to be sacrificed In a quarrel of 
nations. The rock bottom of fear or what is 
the same thing, the desire to exist at all costs 
was shattered to pieces and men all over the 
world felt in themselves an insignificance and 
mediocrity which delusion had prevented them 
before from realising, The importance of 
collective strength has been glaringly over- 
emphasised and an individual sacrifice to con- 
tribute to the building up of the national polity 
became an ordinary item in the lives of the 
people, We will find in this unloosening of the 
inherent idealism in Man the real significance 
of the world wide unrest and disaffection against 
alien domination, And , never really 
subdued inspite of Ehartoum massacres, Was 











quick t lise this feeling into a great 
| atic pbs for independence. It would be 
unjust to attempt to analyse the position with- 
out an exhaustive knowledge of the data ; but 
tj a keen observer the things that matter most 
would appear obvious on his first contact with 
the problem. Egyptians are a proud race— 
their heritage of a glorious tradition sustains 
them through defeats and humiliation, ‘Their 
consciousness has been guided to a sharp edge 
by a diligent pursuit of religious learning and 
although | do not admit fanaticism to be any- 
thing more than either calculated selfishness or 
ignorant but impulsive enthusiasm, 1 would not 
‘Stake anything to refute the assertion that 
Egyptians are fanatically minded. A release of 
obligation to the ‘Turkish Suitan, who was also 
their Khalif, accelerated the desire to attempt 
to frame a greater, stronger Exypt but the 
transference to the British Suzerain seemed 
impertinent and when the reality of foreign 
domination alien in spirit and in religious 
persuasion, stumbled against the realised Egyp- 
tian consciousness of idealism gained through 
ithe war a sage prophet would have predicted the 

zinning of a bitter strugele that would dic 
away when militarily crushed but break out 
again and again until repression would loose 
its head and be hoist with its own petard, 

I was busy with such thoughts when the call 
of Abou Hamid again rose above the evening 
toils of the city and we thought of turning back 
to our little nest. The boat was staying ‘over 
the next day—we will have ample time to feel 
about the town and learn more of the thoughts 
and pulsations that beat through the heart and 
head of this proud nation. 

A hefty looking Negro from Sudan ferried 
us to our boat. He was in a talkative mood and 
told of his wife and the two kiddies—would 
not allow his wife to work, home politics was 
sacred for her. But what excited ps most was 
the news that our beat was leaving the same 
night. Arab labour had gone on strike and no 
coaling, mo provisioning for English ships 
Wending their way through to the Canal, Tt was 
astunner. While Joe thought of his bath, his 
purchases, his ‘‘Kan-Ken" fixed up all for the 
morrow I regretted the departure on personal 
account. While sharing Joe's disappointment 
T felt sotry for missing the appointment we had 
made with the military patrol and an Egyptian 
merchant we met in the grill. Anyhow nothing 
doing now and we slowly ascended the gang war, 
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We joined a crowd loudly protesting against the 
proposed departure but the skipper would have 
none of it and we waited till the thud of the: 
engines started before we thought of retiring 
to our stuffy cabins for a disturbed sleep. 

= | = 4 


suez Canal is a very inglorious reminder, 
Amid a narrow rift of bluish water stained 
brick-red in reflection near the banks, a swarm 
of obstinate flies persistent in their desire to 
perch on your fastly sweating nose, a wilder- 
ness of heat and sand and erst-while dugouts, 
you are sadly robbed of your sensual expecta- 
tions. You dimly remember as having read of 
the greatest feat in early engineering, the symbol 
and mainstay of European colonial policy in the 
East and in the dark continent. You fondly 
recall to your mind the hosts of Isrealites and 
the Pharaoh in hot pursuit: you trace down 
the failure of Napolean at the check he received 
in the Levant. And then you gather up an 
Ulusion of the mighty solvent of nations’ fate. 
Ssucz stands as the symbol of the prestige and 
greatuess of British power in the East and 
sympathetic in design and colour it betrays a 
barrenness of outlook that would put to blush 
even the most rabid sand dwellers. Sicns of 
toiling, wearisome humanity kept us interested 
however. The relics of the war—the great 
trench system built up on the nearside of 
the Canal—were being gradually obliterated 
and cruel irony, the works were being 
demolished by the very hands against whom 
stitch defences were constructed! ‘Turkish 
prisoners laboured on in endless monotony to 
the weariness of the guards—the work when 
completed would be as fruitless for the creative 
humanity as was the labour spent on digging 
out the mantlements, 

How belaboured the human quests are and 
how fruttless their consequences! An age of 
feverish peace never removed the dread of and 
desire for some excitement in the fonn of 
slaughter of Man by Man and as you never cat 
have too much of a good thing, the end of this 
eruelly wasteful adventure is almost as much 
dreaded by the military duds as the advent of 
hostilities crumples the heart of cowardly 
dovecots. 

A true soldier like a true pacifist never destres 
killmg for the sake of killing—his art lies in the 
greatest economy of life in an adventure he 
never chooses of his own accord. The miserable 
cry of the dud however resounds through this 
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weary world. We hear almost as much the 
psa of the moral funks in the shape of pacific 
resolutions of hardly any import as we do the 
jocosely blatant bang of the coward in a militant 
style. What pity surrounds the exclamation 
bankruptcy of human ideals of the man 





who will not hesitate to gratify his desire for 
his neighborrs’ rich abundance by covert poach- 
ees how daninable is the loud bang of the 


But why mock these shallow 

ps—is not “mockery the fome of 
little ohearts!?? But as one surveys the ineffec- 
tial purring of the padded little claws of the 
dovecots one can but contemptuously turn one’s 
mind away and look to the boisterous, though 
none the less hollow, pointers to the insecurity 
of the nation, the aggressive menace of your 
neighbours, the perilous abyss at your feet and 
so forth and, you can not but admire the courage 
of the Never Endians’ Lament :— 

“They are taking away My War! 

Now, just as it was becoming beautiful to 

me and precious 

Tt cannot end now! It is not finished !” 

(Siegfried Sassoon) 





- a a 

. Ismalia oresents fresh contrast, Remnants 
of a big battle fought there still remaimed and 
we wondered how warring forces sought to gain 
possession of this meaningless lake. Suez canal 
cuts through a series of deep lakes and Ismalia 
is one of them. It presented now to us the 
center of a huge military camp—humanity min 
amok in barracks. Would not the denizens of 
the mid African desert wonder at this new 
formidable enemy? They had seen the man— 
the solitary adventurer but collective humanity 
in all solemnity of ceremonial and pomp they 
have never seen arrayed. Civilization is fast 
coming together and the man and the manly 
beast fly farther into the nnknown interior. 

Red blossoms greeted the archway of Gare 
du Baller—a station this side of Ismalia. Red 
and green—the symbol of blood and fire, of the 
‘Spitting dracon, of the great mnconscious 
struggle between evil-doing humanity and the 
cleansing analysis of equity in moral valucs— 
the neat little bungalow showed an artistic lay 
out of green ivy studded with scarlet notches. 
A covered walk from the gare lel to a pagoda 
washed white with its little flat minarets and 
ee carves sides. It was built up on 

avech rock—a pretty Oasis amidst a 
cep sestie of men and field. 
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We arrived at Suez in the early afternoon 
after a day of sweltering, unbearable heat— 
made the more oppressive. by our slow motion 
through the Canal, We were literally steaming 
and there was nothing around to divert our 
attention from the flowing sweat and our con- 
sequent blasphemy, Two troop ships with a 
full complement blew their sirens as we anchored 
midway between the two. But relief was in 
sight—a watm breeze set up and in the glories 
of the sunset Suez appeared dearer than anything 
on earth we had seen before. 

Suez is set along an oval hoop of water— 
dark bluish clear water. Of the meagre tene- 
ments of the town a semi-circular bay cuts the 
tyrannous encroachment of the African wilder- 
ness; although hills, defiant lls advance 
menacingly, perilously jutting into deep water 
and-rocks hang abruptly out with a dreariness 
born of the very niggardly manner Nature has 
dealt out to Africa on the whole. That red 
shining globe of fire, Sun, nearing the horizon 
glimmered presently out of sight and presently 
would peep from behind the rocky barrier— 
half visible but spreading out a trail of crimson 
loveliness over the abrupt heads of the rocks. It 
touched the artist even in the little man and 
appeared a scene worthy the brush of a master. 
Sunsets in the east are short visitations of glory. 
Like the pagan gods of special loveliness they 
die young, but the vision of supreme splendour 
lasts longer in the heart of man hungering for 
contentment and jov. ‘The sunset in the bay of 
Suez was a thine of jov and as the old god Sun 
hid himself from the curious eves of humanity 
haffied during the twelve hours of its reign for 
4 sight, it left behind a cherishing memory of 
gold and crimson. The forbidding heights to 
our right were beginning to project their grim 
shadows in the water. They were vet dim but 
were soon to change into an inky blackness 
relieved only by narrow white grooves of light 
hither and anon without any system or scheme 
but shifting and quivering as they seemed to 
us with every breath we inhaled. Bevond 
were the encircling widths of the spread-ont 
water bounded in the distance by low red 
mounds lit up by the crimson of the denartint 
glory, We began softly elidine through this 
alluring vista. Next to the shore towards us 
appeared a stretch of white shining field with 
slight pulsations in mock irony, perhaps, to 
the frowning crags sideways. Nearer to 18 was 
spread a vision in scarlet and gold—enchanting 
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waves created by the keel of our lugger 
widened into a broad basis, ever vanishing, 
ever forming. The crimson yellow reflected the 
top of these circlets, in the troughs the colour 
deepened and enriched itself with rainbow 
warieties. Perfect curves harmonios and 
‘schematic, yet in a disorder of picturesque 
beauty and tenderness as they travelled beyond. 
They started from the bow of our boat—I could 
see the creation of each as it swayed round into 
a beauteous curve and felt genuinely in touch 
with the glory of the day as involuntarily a cry 
rose from my heart echoing the wishes of 
perhaps all privileged to witness this enchant- 
ment: “I wish I were painter,’ and never 
fill then did I feel the great debt that humanity 
owes to its great artists. The colour scheme in 
its profound variety was a treat. Look at that 
ctimson azure layer soon to be metamorphosed 





into yellow gold, then a black pitch-dark band 
clear cut and well defined, followed by a narrow 
white silvery cloud and finished off successively 
with black and gold. Wave did not roll over 
wave, seas did not tumble over the breakers— 
it was a soft, continuous commingling, a union 
in picturesque disorder. The first ripple softly 
glided into the second and soon the oval got 
enmeshed and broken into—the colours dishar- 
monised but gave us a display you often witness 
between lapses of a succession of fork lightning 
thunders, as awe striking as they are the glorious 
reminders of the sanctity of human life. The 
ovaltine figure is attempting to catch up and 
reform but no—it must give way to another: 

i riggles refer only to glorious moment just 
We had left 





past never to come back again. 
Suez far behind us. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


Essays in the Law by the Right Hon. Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., E.c. 
[Macmillan & Co., Limited, St. Martin's Street, 
London, 1622]. 


Review ny Justice Ste Joun A. BUcCENILL, 
K.c., Patna Hich Court. 


Tt is to that excellent Russian, Vinogradoff, 
“my friend and fellow worker"’—now Sir 
Pau|— Pan! the son of Gabriel whom Oxford 
captured from the far land of Muscovy,"’ to 
whom these thirteen Essays are dedicated. 
They were, the author tells us, written at various 
times during the last thirty years and have been 
collected and published at the instance of some 
of “his learned friends": it was certainly well 
worth while; for they are couched in language 
of chosen care and sparkle with arresting 
phrases almost as much as they impress one 
with their wealth of knowledge. Useful, 
clever, solid work for any student cither of law 
or history to master: and good reading for every 
afe who appreciates English well turned and 
the Incid expressions of a clear mind. 

Just as well to know what they are: so here 
are their titles— 

I. The History of Comparative Jurisprudence 
LA farewell lecture delivered in the University of 
Oxford on January zath, 1993, with a few later 
corrections and additions. | 

TI. The History of the Law of Natwre. 
[Journal of the Society of Comparative Legisla- 
tion, To00 p. 418; oor. p. 204.) 

Il. Locke's Theory of the State. [Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy. Vol. I. ro04.] 

IV. Government by Committees in England. 
[A paper read at the International Historical 
Congress at Berlin in Anetst, 1908; published im 
Law Quarterly Review XXV, p. 53.] 

V. Gifls of Chattels withoui delivery. [Law 
Quarterly Review VI. 446 (1890).] 

VI. Has the Common Law received 
fiction-theory of Corporafions. [From the 
Festschrift offered to Prof. Gierke for hia 
seventieth birthday (Weimar, tott) : reprinted in 
Law Quarterly Review X XVII. 2ro.] 

13 


the 


VII, The Transformation of Equity. [From 
Essays in Legal History (International Congress 
ot Historical Studies, London, 1913) Ed. Paal 
Vinogradoff, Oxford, r913- 

VII. Archaism in Modern Law. [An 
address to the Glasgow Juridical Society, Dec. 
21, 1892, published in Law Quarterly Review IX, 
a71.| 

IX. Judicial Records. [A lecture delivered 
before the Faculty of Law in the University of 
London, February 26th, 1013. Printed in Law 
Quarterly Review XXITX, 206.] 

K. English Law Reporting. [A paper read 
before the American Bar Association at Hot 
Spring, Virginia, printed in Law Quarterly 
Review XIX, 45r.] 

XI. Lay Fallacies in the Law. [From Legal 
Essays in honour of John H. Wigmore, Cicago, 
Lor. | | 

NII. Reformation and Medern Doctrine of 
Divorce. [Review reprinted from Law Quarterly 
Review XXIX, 85 (1913) with one correction. | 

X10. Arabaniana. [Cornhill Magazine, 
January 1911 with some corrections from fater 
editions. | 

From the first, Comparative Jurisprudence 
it will be certainly rather a surprise 
realize that a century will cover the use of the 
term: indeed it was only in 1849 that the 
“Society of Comparative Legislation’’ was 
founded in Paris and in the same year Sir Henry 
Maine was appointed the first Professor of His- 
torical and Comparative Jurisprudence at 
Oxford. Sir Frederick is at great pains to try 
and indicate what were and what are the aims 
and uses of this " handmaid to the theory of 
legislation.” He points out how fallacious was 
the broad early idea that by ascertaining ™ the 
principles common to mature systems "" of law 
oc “the various analogies obtaining between 
them" any system of universal principles of 
positive law or a philosophy of law conld be 
derived: how important it is to realize on the 
one hand that mere comparison of institutions is 
unprofitable unless account is taken of the stage 
of civilization and of special development to 
which the terms to be compared belong and on 
the other the peril of seeing historical affinities 
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between rules or customs which are really the 
similar but independent result of similar circum- 
stances in distant times and places. Either as a 
means of understanding the reasons underlying 
some legal system or as a study in pure research 
—entrancing enough when elaborated by such 
@ Master as Maine—the chief fimnction of this 
branch of jurisprudence should be to facilitate 
legislation and the practical improvement of law. 
But it is no easy task: there have been so many 
hammers of so many smiths which have moulded 
the iron heated by such fires as those of tradition, 
feudalism and religion and cooled in the tide 
of democracy or the clear waters of science, ‘The 
effort to get to the bottom of Law by its com- 
parative and historical investigation is, so the 
author thinks, part of the ontcome, in different 
branches, of one and the samie intellectual move- 
ment—that which is associated with the word 
“Evolution,”’ “'Thunder from a clear sky,’" and 
“the historical temper of the nineteenth century 
Was due to reaction against the didactic 
Tationalism of the eighteenth, and that 
rationalism, again, was provoked by the futile 
conflict of dogmatic claims in the wars of re- 
ligion which succeeded the Reformation and 
lasted till mear the middle of the seventeenth 
century. There were, of course, many early 
anticipations of comparative enquiry in juris- 
prudence and much of this essay is devoted to 
some aceount of the most important: they are 
instructive and curious and their “imperfect 
method was better than none.” &t. German, 
Liebnitz, Vico and Montesquieu are singled out 
for special remark. A panegyric on the pursuit 
of knowledge closes a most charming address. 
The second Essay on the History of the Law 
of Nalure is a lengthy one and packed with 
information. The opening words define well the 
lines of the subject which Sir Frederick so care- 
fully traces throughout its long and honorable 
story. “The term ‘Law of Nature,’ or natural 
law has been in use in various applications ever 
since the time of the later Roman Republic. 
Their variety and apparent diversity have tended 
to obscure the central idea which underlies them 
all, that of an ultimate principle of fitness with 
regard to the nature of man as a rational and 
social being, which is, or ought to be, the justi- 
fication of every form of positive law.’ This 
great conception has a continuous history from 
a date pre-Aristotelian to the present time. 
™ Justice’ is ‘Natural’? and ‘ Conven- 
tional "; “ the rules of the former’ are “ those 


universally recognized among civilized men’ - 
those of the latter ‘‘ deal with matters which are 
indifferent or indeterminate until a definite rule 
is laid down by some specific authority.” Jus 
naturale est quod apud ommes homines eandem 
habet potentiam"’ is the original dictum of 
Anstotle: and “Jus Gentium,”’ "N4mos 
Gooikds” and “Lex maturalis’’ are all more or 
less synonyms. Cicero's exposition of the Law 
of Nature is, Sir Frederick quaintly remarks 
‘identical with the morality of a high-minded 
Roman gentleman."’ Not even philosophers, 
however, expected natural justice to he 
completely realized in this world and if they ever 
felt tempted to connect the Law of Nature with 
a lost Code of a fabulous Golden Age they were 
Wise enough to resist. The “Just naturale’? 
was the ideal to which actual law and custom 
could only approximate: the “Jus gentium’™ the 
measure of the practical application at a given 
time. It would be quite outside the limits of a 
review to follow the author throughout his his- 
torical summary of the manner in which this 
ancient concept was expanded: but its founda- 
tions were so obviously itreproachable that 
“when the chaos of the dark apes was past and 
lawyers and statesmen once more had the means 
of being humanists the Law of Nature could not 
be left out in any systematic disctission of human 
conduct’: and, as a sequela, every authority 
promptly endeavoured to prove that from this 
impregnable doctrine it drew its main power. 
The Churchmen boldly declared it the Law of 
God and that they were its authentic 
interpreters! The Imperialists maintained that 
the Emperor as the Official Head of the Church 
was its proper Exponent! It became an engine 
of dialectic and appeal to it the frank 
utilitarianism of expediency, Champions of the 
Papacy referred the foundation of the State to 
Natural Reason alone in order to deprive the 
Prince of any claim to spiritwal jurisdiction but 
on the other hand there were intrepid folk—a 
large body—who held that commands of the 
Prince contrary to the Law of Nature were not 
binding on his subjects and might be lawfully 
resisted. 

But on the whole in England at any rate, the 
Canon Law was the principal vehicle of the Law 
of Nature; an equipage at which Protestant 
Writers were wont to look askance: and “ in 
English politics canonists were associated with 
attempts to encroach on the King's authority for 
the benefit of foreigners and in English common 
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law with the meddling and vexatious jurisdic- 
‘tion of the spiritual courts."" So whilst on the 
Continent the theme developed into the moder 
Law of Nations under the great constructive 
genius of Grotius, in England for its primary 
recognition one must “look to such law and 
jttrisdiction as had an avowed cosmopolitan 
character and pricipally to the Law Merchant." 
Put there is another link between the medisyal 
doctrine of the Law of Nature and the principles 
of the English Common Law : ‘it is given by the 
wse—correct in both systems, though constant, 
indeed exclusive, in the Common Law, and 
rather sparing in the Canon Law—of the words 

‘reason " and ' reasonable.’ "" And thus, in its 
journey, one recognizes stich features as the 
definite adoption of the law merchant into 
English Common Law: ‘ the liberal and elastic 
remedy on causes of action arising quasi ex con- 
fractw’’ ; the reasonable caution, the reasonable 
price, the reasonable time and, indeed the whole 
doctrine of negligence: and much if not most of 
International Law ; and many more too numerous 
to quote, One striking extension lies in some 
territories under British Administration in which 
English Law has never been introduced or 
received as a whole: for example in British India 
a Bengal Regulation of 1793 prescribed that the 
Jodges were “* to act according to justice, equity 
and good conscience (words which ‘' down to the 
end of the cighteenth century, could only be 
read by any publicist or trained lawyer as 
synonymous with the Law of Nature’) in 
cases where no rules definitive of the indigenous 
laws of the parties concerned could be found ”’: 
the result of this and other similar regulations 
was that ‘* English officials naturally interpreted 
these words as meaning such rules and principles 
of English law as they happened to know and 
considered applicable to the case."’ 

The essay ends with a sketch of the remark- 
able instance afforded by the Straits Scttlements 
where “‘ a considerable part of the inhabitants 
live to this day, and apparently thrive, as to a 
considerable proportion of their affairs, under a 
judicial discretion founded on natural equity 
alone **: 

Locke’s Theory of the Slate is the third 
essay. “' Locke’s Essay on Civil Government 
(1690) is well-known,’ writes Sir Frederick, 
“and is propably the most important contribu- 
tion ever made to English constitutional ne by 
én author who was not a lawyer by professio 
Tt was “ essentialy an apologia for fie: Coneehe 
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tion Parliament, no less than Hobbes’ Leviathan 
and Behemoth were an indictment of the Long 
Parliament": ‘‘the doctrine which he had to 
confute was, as is well-known, that of 
absolute monarchy” and “the champion whem 
he attacked by name and claborately demolished 
in the first of the two Treatises of Government 
was, however strange it may seem to Us now- 

a-days, not Thomas Hobbes but Sir Robert 
Filmer, who is thus saved by Locke from 
oblivion !"’ Hobbes however was the really 
formidable adversary. The object of Locke's 
investigations is thus defined “Political Power 
iseeteea I take to be Right of making Laws with 
Penalties of Death, and consequently all less 
Penalties, for the reemiating and preserving of 
property, and of employing the force of the 
community, in the execution of such Laws, an: 
in the Defence of the Commonwealth from 
Forcign Injury, and all this only for the public 
good.”’ Princes and rulers hold their powers on 
conditions in the nature of a trust. Locke's 
political system purports to be founded on 
Natural Law: that is to say, ‘‘on rules of con- 
duet which the light of reason, without aid of 
any special revelation, and without assuming the 
existence ot authority of any form of ‘soctety, 
can discover as generally applicable to man as 
a rational being."” But he “ thought it prudent 
to establish a natural right of property ante- 
cedent to political institutions ’’; appropriation 
being the reward of labour! Locke is an apostle 
of individualism ; his body politic is formed only 
by consent and that renewed, tacitly if 
uot expressly, in the person of every new miem- 
ber: he does admit that some surrender of 
natural right is necessary as when left to a state 
of nature mankind are “but in an ill condition” ! 
but that surrender is for a definite and limited 
purpose and conditional upon that purpose being 
fulfilled and the power of the Commonwealth 
‘“ can never be supposed to extend further than 
the Common Good."’ Whatever be the form of 
Government, it must be administered according 
to known and (and these are memorable words) 

‘* directed to no other end, but the Peace, Safety, 
and public Good of the People."’ 

It is interesting to notice that in Locke's 
time there was ‘‘respectable authority for three 
different theories of the supreme power in 
England. The King was absolute, according to 
the ultra-royalists and Hobbes : Locke demolished 
this contention once for all, whatever we may 
think of his constructive work. Parliament, or 
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the King in Parliament, was absolute according 
to Sir Thomas Smith athe the practice of Tudor 
reigns: this view was accepted by Blackstone 
and has been the only tenable one among Eng- 
lish lawyers ever since. According to a third 
doctrine prevalent among students of the Com- 
mon Law down to the early part of the eighteenth 
century there are bounds set by natural justice 
or “ common right even to what the King in 
Parliament can do; that is to say, the judges 
ought to disregard an Act of Parliament if it is 
manifestly contrary to natural justice, and per- 
haps if it attempts to subvert the foundations of 
the constitution; for example, if it purported to 
abolish the Monarchy of the House of Commons 
Locke's opinion is in substance a less technical 
version of this last ; and it is worth while to 
observe that existing legal authorities were in his 
favour. Sir Thomas Smith, whose opinion 
ultimately prevailed, was not a common lawyer 
but 2 civilian." 

Locke's Theory in one sentence is that all 
Governmental powers are held in trust for the 
public and abuse of them may justify the peopic 
in recourse to their ultimate rights which are 
extra-legal and superior to the positive forms of 
the constitution. 

A Hobbist, writes Sir Frederick, would say 
that such a reservation of an ultimate right was 
anarchical ; now-a-days presumably any one who 
would label himself as a constitutionalist would 
declare it Bolshevist! Yet all thoughtful people 
probably now recognize that Government is the 
instrument and not the creator of Society: 
though many seem to forget that fact! 

In these fast modern days, no one of which 
seems long enough, few have leisure even to 
tead Hobbes’ montumental volumes and fewer 
still would not frankly find them tedious: but 
the influence of his writings was vast and went 
far in the forging of such tremendous instruments 
as the American Declaration of Independence, 
the outpourings of Rousseau and the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

This brilliant essay is concluded by an 
appendix entitled “The Social Contract in 
Hobbes and Locke "' which ts a summary of an 
University Extension Lecture delivered by the 
learned author at Oxford in too7 from which one 
phrase only can be quoted but which sums it 
up; “Hobbes recognises pactum subtectionis 
only ; Locke (seemingly) bith paclum wnionis 
and pactum subiectionis; Rousseau pactum 
unionts only. 
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The fourth essay on The Government by 
Committees in England is extremely interest- 
ing. Nothing, except perhaps the congratulatory 
or valedictory ** Dinner "' is a more essential part 
of English life than the ** Committee."". When 
rich Mr. Blank of Calcutta is rewarded for his 
remarkable but obscure public services with a 
baronetcy or Sir Hyphen d’ Apostrophe is about 
to retire on his well-earned but exiguous pension, 
dinners are given in their honour and perhaps 
a good thing too: postprandial eloquence and 
wine in! wit out! So too when a start is made 
with the Soctety of Cronks or the ancient Order 
of Antediluvian King Beavers the chief business 
at the inaugural meeting is the appointment of 
the inevitable ‘‘ Committee.” ‘‘ No English- 
man "’ says the author “‘ who takes any part in 
affairs can fail to acquire some practical 
knowledge of committee work. It is found in 
every part of our social and political machinery. 
The executive of the Imperial Government is a 
Committee. The final court of appeal from all 
jurisdictions in the British Empire outside the 
United Kingdom is a Committee. Most if not 
all of the innumerable unofficial associations 
founded for the most various objects of public 
interest are directed by committees: in fact the 
appointment of a committee is generally the first 
step of any number of English people gathered 
tcgether for any new common purpose.” ‘The 
etymological notion underlying the word Com- 
mittee is that of mandate, “a specific business 
is committed to a certain person or persons to be 
dealt with according to instructions and 
authority which may be wider or narrower, 
expressed or implied.” 

The only assignable reason for giving those 
coherent and inorganic bodies known as 
“ General ’ committees that epithet is that they 
are never known to do anything in particular |! 

The learned author whitewashes the famous 
Star Chamber now-a-days regarded almost as the 
emblem of the sinister use of executive power— 
which was certainly a committee of the Privy 
Council and which he declares was “ not un- 
popular nor did its jurisdiction, though exercised 
through a procedure quite different from that of 
the common-law courts, give rise to any serious 
complaint, unt] it was employed as an instri- 
ment of vindictive prosecutions on merely 
political grounds.” 

sir Frederick passes from the Star Chamber 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
about which he has a good deal to say to his 





German audience: thence to the administrative 
side and the transformation of certain Committees 
of the Privy Council into scparate departments 
of executive government. The “ Board of 
Trade "is “ The Committee of the Privy Council 
apatite’ for the consideration of matters 
relating to Trade and Plantations ’’ and the 
“Board of Education " was for sixty years the 
‘Committee of Council on Edtcation."’ But of 
course the Cabinet comes in for the most detailed 
treatment : but one can fancy the military element 
amongst Sir Frederick's assemblage at Berlin 
cracking huge guttural jokes at the Committee 
of Imperial Defence ! 

The allotropic form assumed by the House 
of Commons when it leaves debate on principle 
for consideration of detail and resolves itself into 
a committee of the whole Howse is " not the 


least singular part of our Parliamentary 
machinery.” The “Inns of Court’; the 


“Incorporated Council of Law Reporting for 
England and Wales’; and many other bodies 
are mentioned and the learned author finds that 
Committees are good and facilitate the working 
out of schemes. “ An engine without steam 
will not run at all but it is no less true that 
without oil it will rin disastrously.”’ 

The Fifth Essay on Gifts of Chaitels without 
Delivery is short and technical but it deals with 
questions which often crop up in ordinary eek 

In Cochrane v. Moore [25 Q. B. D- sv] i 

was decided that a voluntary gift, heat 

speciality and without delivery of a chattel 
capable of delivery, was not sufficient to pass 
the property. If A says to B “I give you my 
horse * and hands it over to B, the. transaction 
is, of course, at am end; the horse is B's. But 
if A says to B “I give you my horse"’ but does 
not hand it over to B, what are the respective 
positions of A and B towards each other and, 
further, towards C into whose possession the 
horse comes. ‘This is the pretty problem which 
has vexed the mind of many lawyers from time 
immemorial, is the subject of this Article and to 
parts of which even Sir Frederick docs not 
pretend to give any confident reply! 

As for B, the anthor thinks that the transac- 
tion gives B a license to take the horse peacably 
wherever he can find it: at any rate from A's 

sssession as “it would not be reasonable for 
A to treat Bas a trespasser for acting upon A's 

expressed intention.” 

But, at any time before B obtains possession 
of the horse. A can revoke this license by com- 
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mitinicating such revocation to B, whilst A's 
death has the same effect (Irons v. Smallpicce, 2 
B & Ald. 551) and, perhaps, too if A becomes 
insane. 

What the position of A or BH, before the 
latter has acquired possession of the horse, 
is towards strangers, it seems more pe 
satisfactorily to answer. Sir Frederick sugee 
that B has an immediate right to possession, re- 
vocable indeed at A’s will, but sufficient to give 
him a right of action against C if C takes the 
horse without colour of right. But some miain- 
tain that the utmost effect of such a parol gift, 
considered as a license to take possession, would 
be to enable B to bring a possessory action 
against C in th name without objection on the 
score of mai 


A, at any rate, not having parted with the 
legal possession, and having a right to possession 
which he can make exclusive at his own will, is 
clearly entitled to bring either trover or tress- 
pass against C. 

Put in technical language, the result may be 
expressed thus: A retains the general property 
until the possession is changed by B’s execution 
of his license to take the thing given, and mean- 
while B acquires an immediate special property 
by the gift. 

At any rate stich questions were being 
agitated vigorously in the time of Edward IV and 
Henry VII: and the rule that a voluntary gift 
creates, even before delivery, a perfect obliga- 
Hon between the parties, though it does nol 
pass the properly was at least as old and doubt- 
less a great deal older than Justinian, 

Probably in modern life the principal mstance 
in which this pomt is noticed is in the many 
cases In which an individual in normal circum- 
stances promises verbally to give a relative some 
specific article—a watch or what not—and before 
that relative actually obtains possession the donor 
is gathered to his fathers. It is popularly sup- 
posed that in such cases a donce can claim the 
article, but he cannot; so it is well to be sure 
and obtain delivery as soon as possible: it is 
not here bis dat gui cito dat'’ but almost “‘bis 
habet qui cito habet"’ |! 

The sixth essay is an attempt to explode the 
idea that “the Common Law has received the 
Fiction Theory of Corporations,’’ 

The “persona ficta’ is not the ‘‘fictitious 
entity "' but the ‘artificial or “ create 
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person, The artificial identity of a corporation 
is, within its own sphere and for its own purposes, 
just as real as any other identity. The late Mr. 
Justice Cave (whose familiar phrase on the Bench 
was “That won't do, you know’''!) once 
rematked in the course of a judgment "A cor- 
poration is a legal persona, just as much as an 
individual; and, if a man trusts a corporation, 
he trusts that legal persona, and must look to 
its assets for payment: he can only call upon; 
individual members to contribute in case the A 
or charter has so provided" (1880). Lord 
Selborne, on the other hand in 1872 stated that 


railway company ‘‘is a mere abstraction of law's 


which makes him look a “ Fictionist: but in 
1675 he wrote "' A statutory corporation, created 
by Act of Parliament for a particular purpose, 
is limited, as to all its powers, by the pr 
of its incorporation as defined in that Act" and 
that is more the language of a “ Realist" of 
which school Sir Frederick is an out and out 
disciple, 

And trading and other corporations are now 
held “responsible ex delicto for wrongs com- 
mitted by their agents and servants in the course 
of their employment to an extent which onght 
to satisfy the demands of any reasonable 
Realist."" 

Going back earlier, Blackstone (1765) wrote 
“as all personal rights die with the person: and, 
as the mecessary forms of investing a series of 
individuals one after another with the same 
identical rights would be very inconvenient, if 
not impracticable; it has been found necessary, 
when it is for the advantage of the public to 
have any particular rights kept on foot and con- 
tinued, to constitute artificial persons, who may 
Maintai a perpetual succession, and enjoy a 
kind of legal immortality." 

But, as Sir Frederick points out, it is often 
for some associations much more convenient and 
practicable to do without any formal perpetual 
succession or legal immortality and mentions the 
examples, which manage very well without, of 
the Inns of the Court, the London Library, the 
London Stock Exchange and the Selden Society. 
Still further back Coke (1613) observes “Now 
it is to be seen, what things are of the essence 
of a corparation’’:—1, Lawful authority of in- 
corporation. 2. Persons to be incorporated. 3. A 
name. 4. A certain place. 5. Sufficient (not 
necessarily technical) words. Name is of high 
moment. “Now there comes a writ, let us 
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suppose, in the name of the Governors of 
of Sutton’s Hospital (i.e., The Charterhouse). 
Most naturally the defendant will ask; what kind 
of name is that? Thomas Sutton I know: few 
men have not heard of rich Sutton: but who are 
these matieless ministers of Sutton’s intent? If 
they recover judgment against me, to whom 
shall I satisfy it? If they fail, from whom shall 
I get my costs? "’ Coke's answer " not the less 
apt for being quaint and for once concise " was 


f‘in this case Sutton as god-father pave the 


name, and by the same name the King baptized 


ithe incorporation "'! It seems, indced, that there 


are two quite distinct methods of ‘‘ justifying 
What one may call corporate behaviour."" ‘The 
one is to say:—''The King by his Letters 
Patent which we produce, or the King in Par- 
liament by a Statute which is of public 
knowledge, has made us a body politic and cor- 
perate."" The other is to say -—*! Our existence 
under this name and with all the usual incidents 
of a corporation is ancient and notorious.’’ 

The first would, of course, include the British 
North Borneo Company (Incorporated by Royal 
Charter under date November 1st, 1881) or a 
Joint Stock Company : the second, such as ‘' The 
Master and Convent of St. Mary's Hospital at 
Bristol” who say they were “incorporated by 
that name before the time of legal “memory”? 
or a College of Priests who aver ‘‘Paulinus the 
first Archibishop of York founded us as a body 
of prebendaries consecrated to our Lady, and 
that is admitted by divers records.’’ It is an 
“offence against the King’ to “assume to act 
a5 a corporation."’ | 

What the learned author wishes to stress in 
this essay” is that it is a mistake to IMAgine 
that the corporate persons is in law so inanimate 
as the Fictionists would maintain: he thinks 
that there is as yet no knowing what vitality 
the legal view of support and a grnerous and 
liberal construction to a charter in ™ fayour of a 
munificent and deserving foundation '' might not 
bestow or, indeed, in what legal pranks any 
Corporation may not really safely indulge! But 
they have amenities nevertheless and, if the Cor- 
poration of London should be capable of being 
held guilty of treason and the dread judgment 
passed that “‘suspendatur per collum corpus 
Politicum,” it will have to be the “Common 
Seal” which will be solemnly escorted to the 
Gallows |! 






(fo be concluded) 
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THE MARQUESS OF RIPON'’S 
VICEROYALTY. 


Life of Lord Ripon. 2 Vol. By Lucien 
Wolf (John Murray, London, 1921). 


_—SSS eS 


Mr. Tacien Wolf's Life of Lord Ripon 13 
remarkable for its critical appreciation of the 
character and career of the Marquess of Ripon, 
who was the most popular Viceroy India has 
had under British rule. Lord Ripon was the 
eon of Lord Goderich and was born during the 
short premiership of his father in 1827. On his 


father’s side he was in some distant degree con-- 


nected with Oliver Cromwell and on his 
mother's, with John Hampden. “Lord Ripon 
himself’, Mr. Wolf writes, “hugged the delusion 
to his last days that his Radicalism, which he 
prized in the past as a legacy from his Crom- 
wellian ancestry, had always remained with him 
unmodified.” The ex-Viceroy was educated 
privately and, adds his biographer, the education 
he received at home was not of the best kind. 
“Tt began late, and seems to have been carried 
on without much method to discipline.” Lord 
Ripon once told his Private Secretary, Sir Bruce 
Seton, that they two had done very well in the 
world, although neither of them had had the 
advantages of a public school education. But he 
‘keenly realised the value of what he had missed. 
Writing to Lord Salisbury on the decision of 
Oxford University to confer a honorary degre= 
on himself, — m observed: “It was not my 
cood fortune to have a University education my- 
the best proof which I can give of my 
ation “af its value is to be found in the 
ct tha® my son is going next week for his 
matriculation at Christ Church." Ripon was 
elected to the House of Commons in 1852 and 
sat for some six years in that body. But his 
first office was Under-Secretary of War in the 
Palmerston Government in 1859. In 1860 he 
was Under-Secretary of State for India with Sir 
Charles Wood for his chief for a period of six 
months, and then he went back again to the War 
Office. He became Secretary of State for War 
in 1863, and for India in 1865. He remained 
just five weeks in the latter office. His next 
post was Lord President of Council in the Glad- 
stone Cabinet in 1868. In regard to offices, 
Lord Ripon rightly described his principle when 
many years later he was chaffed by Mr. Asquith 
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for having served under Palmerston in 1859-66. 
Lord Ripon’s defence was that he did under that 
Government what he had done ever since—T 
took what I could pet and waited to get more." 
In 1873 he went as High Commissioner to the 
United States to negotiate the Alabama dispute, 
and for his services in that capacity he was 
rewarded with a Marquisate and the Garter. In 
1874, he astonished his countrymen by going 
over to the Roman Church, The Times com- 
menting on the event remarked that “‘to become 
a Roman Catholic and remain a thorongh 
Englishman are—it cannot be disguised—almost 
incompatible conditions.”" Gladstone leaned to 
the same view and for six years Ripon remained 
without office. 

In 1880, Ripon was offered and accepted the 
Vicerovalty of India, after it had been offered 
to and curtly refused by Mr. Goschen. There 
was some otttery in ultra-Protestant quarters but 
it came to nothing. Eristodas Pal in the Hindoo 
Patriot welcomed the appointment, citing 
Ripon’s change of faith as a proof of his high 
conscientiousness. “‘A nobleman and public 
man in his position," wrote Eristodas, “would 
not have changed his ancestral religion if he had 
not been moved by high conscientious scruples.” 
Lord Ripon began his Vice-regal career with 
false step. He selected Colonel Gordon as his. 
Povate Secretary, “apparently,”” says Mr. Wolf 
“for no other reason than that he admired his 
public spirit and pious unselfishness," against 
the remonstrance of several friends who thought 
that he would find Gordon too excitable to be 
possible as a Secretary. Within a day or two 
after their arrival in Bombay, Gordon resigned 
the Seeretaryship on the ground “that the duties 
of the post were not in his line, and that he 
thought it would be better to resign at once.” 
Lord Ripon did not come to India as a perfect 
stranger to its.affairs. He had, as we have seen, 
acted both as Under-Secretary and Secretary of 
State for India. He had taken a prominent part 
in shaping the Indian Bill which transferred 
the Government from the East India Company 
to the Crown. Besides, he had relatives in the 
Indian Civil Service with whom he was in 
regular correspondence. The optnions express- 
ed in his correspondence and speeches prior to 
his coming to India, were not very different from 
those of the liberal-minded Anglo-Indian. He 
wanted to leave the government very much to 
the man on the spot. It jwill surprise our 
readers, a5 it did us, to read that the [bert Bill 
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which more than any other measure roused 
popular enthusiasm for the Viceroy as the vindi- 
cator of the rights of Indians, was regretted by 
‘Ripon himself as a mistake. The opinions that 
had been collected from Local Governments did 
tot lead him to expect the violent outburst that 
at roused from Anglo-India. The India Office 
had said nothing to warn him of the danger. 
When Ripon complained of the want of guidance 
from these sources, it transpired that Sir Henry 
Maine, then a member of the India Council, 
had handed to Lord Hartington, then Secretary 
of State, a very definite warning against the 
measure, for transmission privately to the 
Viceroy. Hartington explained that he put the 
Minute in his pocket at the Council meeting, 
changed his coat when he got home, and forgot 
all about it! If that Minute had been sent, there 
would probably have been no Ibert Bill. 
Hartinzton’s forgetininess rather than Ripon's 
conviction of its need and urgency, accounted for 
its introduction in the Indian Legislative Council 
‘and all the consequences. Kipon repented deep- 
ly that he started the Bill. But once started it 
could not be lightly abandoned, and it is note- 
worthy that when Lord Kimberly, who had 
become Secretary of State for India, was “‘dis- 
tinctly chary of accepting’ the concession of a 
jury to try all European cases, it was Lord Ripon 
that insisted upon its acceptance. 

Lord Ripon's policy was, indeed, to take his 
Council as far as possible with him. And he 
was generally able to do so. 

“] find," he writes to Lord Hartington, “that 
Metibers of Council are frequently munch more amen- 
able after they have blown off their steam. The Counril 
like to make a show of independence, thev like to be 
treated with a certain amount of deference, bout at last 
they can generally be got to do what is wanted, There 
is a very strong desire to support the Viceroy, but 
their very readiness to follow the Viceroy makes them 
afraid of being acensed of being nothing but dummies." 

In regard to the repeal of Lytton’s Press Act, 
which he came out with definite instructions to 
carry out, he encountered so much opposition in 
the Council that Lord Hartington suggested that 
he should allow the majority to dissent from the 
proposal, and that the decision should be left to 
him as Secretary of State. But Lord Ripon 
would not adopt that course, and was even pre- 
pared to compromise on the repeal of “this 
detestable law” by stiffening the Penal Code on 
the subject of seditious publications. Eventually 
this was not found necessary and in announcing 
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the change that had come over the Council, Lord 
Ripon wrote: ‘“‘The fact is that tse Indian 
official regards the Press as an evil, necessar 
perhaps, but to be kept within as narrow limits 
as possible; he has no real feelings of the 
benefits of free discussion."* He maintained this 
attitude towards repression to the end. Lord 
Morley, in his ‘‘Recollections,"’ has referred in 
a phrase to Lord Ripon’ 5 opposition to the Press 
legislation proposed in roo8. Mr. Wolf more 
explicitly says that Ripon took exception both in 
the Cabinet and in private letters to Lord Morley 
to the unnecessarily wide scope of the repressive 
measures which accompanied his reforms, and 
especially to their permanent character, The 
result was the Gokhale wrote to Wedderburn, 
“my countrymen’s faith in him (Morley) has 
been more than shaken."” Gokhale suggested 
that Lord Ripon, ‘‘as the one Englishman from 
whom the bulk of the educated classes in India 
will to-day stand advice,"’ should speak in the 
House of Lords after Lord Morley had unfolded 
his scheme, commending it to the people of 
India, as the only means of ensuring its accept- 
ance in this country. This suggestion was 
accepted and acted upon in what was Ripon’s 
last speech and last appearance in Parliament. 
Lord Ripon himself regarded that Local Self- 
Government was the field where he did most for 
India. ‘‘Please keep steadily in your mind,” 
he writes to a friend, “that our Lacat Self. 
Government Policy is of much more importance 
than Ilbert’s Bill. The one is a policy looking 
onward to the future and intended to meet in 
time the great coming difficulty of our rnle here ; 
the other is only a single measure, sound in its 
purpose and inevitable sooner or later, but which, 
except as witnessing to a princif apg have 
little practical effect."" Writing to one, 
Ripon put his finger on the inherent vice ‘of the 
bureaucracy. “India,” he said, “‘is governed 
by a Bureaucracy which, though I sincerely 
believe it to be the best that the world has ever 
seen, has still the fanlts and the dangers which 
belong to every institution of that kind: among 
these faults is conspicuously a jealousy of allow- 
ing non-officials to interfere in any way whatever 
with any portion, however restricted, of the ad- 
ministration."" ‘There has been some real im- 
provement in this attitude in the last forty years, 
but on the least provocation, the old defect 
comes out, showing that it still remains there 
though held ordinarily in check. 
K, NATRAJAN: 





Seventy Years Among Savages by Henry 5. 
Salt (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 
1o2t). ros. 6d. 


This is not the story of strange adventures 
among the savages of some far off south sea 
island, Lut the record of a long and busy life 
among the people of the British Isles; written 
by a cultured and liberal-minded scholar and 
humanitarian who has now reached the haven 
of a serene old age, and who looking back 
upon many years of life spent in the prosecu- 
tion of good and noble service to the humani- 
tarian cause, thought it fitting to describe his 
life among his fellow countrymen as being spent 
among people with the habits and outlook of 
book is partly ironic, and partly a challenge. 
He quotes as the heading to his first chapter 
the pregnant words of the late Ernest Crosby 
“A strange lot this: to be dropped down in 
a world of barparians—Men who see clearly 
enough the barbarity of all ages except their 
own.” 


Mr; Salt was born in 1850 and was educated 
at Eton and Oxford, afterwards becoming a 
master at Eton, a post which he held for over 
ten years. He has many extraordmary and 
very laughable things to tell us about his days 
at Eton. Especially funny is his description of 
The Lower Master at Eton who was the Rev. 
F. E. Durnford, nicknamed “Judy’"" “A 
strange, laughable yet almost pathetic figure, 
with whimsical puckered visage and generally 
weather-beaten aspect, like a sort of ancient 
Mariner in academic garb. He, too, used the 
birch freely in his domain of lower school, but 
eastivations were of the paternal kind, and 
between the strokes of the rod he would inter- 
ject moral reproofs in his queer nasal voice, 
stch as: "You nahty, nahty boy!’ It was 
said that during the punishment he wonld even 
enter into conversation with the offender, 
especially when he knew his people personally, 
and that on one occasion he was overheard to 
enquire of a boy on the block; “ Have vou 
seen your uncle lately?’ A question which, in 
the circumstances, would at first sight seem 
irrelevant, but was probably intended to 
awaken repentance in the criminal by direct- 
ing his thoughts to some pious and respected 
relative."’ 
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He has many very interesting anecdotes too 
regarding William Johnson-Cory who was also 
a master at Eton, and a poet of rare distinction, 
who publised a little book of verse ‘* Ionica " 
which is recognised by critics as poetry of the 
highest order. Cory was extremely absent- 
minded and Mr. Salt relates of him that “* he 
was seen pursuing a hen down Windsor Hill 
and making futile grabs at her, under the be- 
lief that she was his hat."" Mr. Salt also re- 
lates the story of a certain Etonian who, being 
invited to write an account of St. James the 
Elder and St. James the Less was able to give 
a brief description of the Elder, but was re- 
duced, in the case of the Lesser Saint, to the 
rather inadequate, though so far correct, state- 
ment that: “ The other was another.” 

After he left Eton the great work of Mr. 
Salt’s life was the founding of the Humanitarian 
League and for many years he not only edited 
the journal of the League but was the moving 
spirit in its manifold activities. The League 
took a strong line against the cruelties of sport, 
it protestel very vigorously in the press, on 
the platform, and by means of leaflets, pamph- 
lets and books, against all the grosser forms 
of cruelty, practised not only under the name 
of sport, but under the name of law and order, 
flogging in the navy, rabbit coursing, deer- 
hunting, breaking up hares, fox-hunting, all 
these things were protested against by the 
League in the name of Humanity. And Mr. 
Salt was the life and soul of the League 
throughout. 

Mr. Salt has also been a very active man 
of letters, and has published among other books, 
a life of Thoreau, the great American naturalist 
and apostle of the simple life, a study of the 
life and work of the great pessimist poet, James 
Thomson (B. V.) and an anthology of poctry 
“Sons of Freedom,” the poems of Francis 
Adams (Songs of the Army of the Night) with 
an introduction, a volume of interpretaton and 
appreciation of the life and work of Shelley, 
and a fascinating volume of recollections of Eton 
College. 


His friendships have included many of the 
greatest men of letters and thinkers of his time. 
At the age of seventv-one Mr. Salt can look 
back over a life well spent in the service of 
his fellow-men and women.. The outbreak of 
the great war was of course a great blow to his 
ideals. For a moment it seemed as if everything 





for which he had wrought and toiled had failed 
under the shadow of the great blood-letting, 
and in the midst of the organised lying and 
outbreak of stupid hatred which the war 
engendered. To Mr. Salt the outbreak of the 
war suggested the following reflections ‘It 
might bring a return to the ethics of, say, the 
Middle ages ; our countrymen’s innate savagery 
would be rather more openly and avowedly 
practised—that would be all. They would be 
like the troupe of monkeys who, having been 
trained to go through their performance with 
grave and sedate demeanour, were loosed sud- 
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denly, by the flinging of a handful of nuts, into 
all their native lawlessness." 

Seventy Years among Savages is one of the 
most fascinating books that has come our way 
for some time. It not only bubbles over with 
humour, it is full of a love for all great and 
noble cattses which help mankind “‘ to let the 
ape and tiger die’’. It is the record of a life 
pilgrimage of one of those rare souls who from 
time to time are given by the Gods to a cruel 
and erring world, that they may hold aloft the 
banner of brave endeavour, and point the way 
to the uplands of life and conduct. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Law. 


The Hindu Code, By Dr. H. 5. Gour. Second 
edition (Central Book Depot, Nagpur) 1923. 


The first edition of Dr. Gour's Hindw Code, which 
appeared im 1g19, Was noticed at great length and in 
‘terms of very high appreciation by the Hindustan 
Review. We extend a cordial welcome to the thoroughly 
revised and enlarged (second) edition which is lying 
before us and which is im every respect a marked 
improvement on the first. It is not well known that 
the Codification of Hindu Law was attempted by one 
of the Moghnl Emperors and the resnlt was the pro- 
duction known as Raghunandan’s Digest. The 
Mahomedan Law was sought to be codined at the 
same time, and the work produced is still extant and 
known as Fatwae-a-Alamgiri. This Digest of 
Raghunandan is in 27 volumes and its innmmerable 
imitations by the learned Pundits of the time were 
criticised by James Mill in his now almost forgotten 
history of India, who thought that a scientific jurist 
alone could codify Hindu Law and that the mistakes af 
the Pandits, their vagueness of expression, their pre- 
judices and their uncritical judgment could not be 
eliminated by employing the Pundits to do the work 
of codification. In 1842 the British Parliament made 
an inquiry into this subject, created a Law 
Membership for the Governor General's Connetl and 
appointed a Royal Commission to codify infer alla the 
Hindn and Mahomedan laws. Unfortunately, this 
Committee after ten ears’ waiting reported its 
inability to codify them. Four more Commissions 
were appointed, but they accepted the view of the 
Royal Commission as the last word on the subject. 
In 1978 the late Mr. John Mayne brought out the first 
edition of his Hindn Law and in his preface [repro- 
duced in Inter editions) he wrote that he regarded 
the Codification of Hindu Law ss a miracle. The 
impossibility of codifying Hinda Law was thus teken 
for granted on all hands during the last hundred years. 
Dr. Gour's Code is thus the first one of its kind, 
end the fact that the first large edition of it was sold 
out in six months, and the present edition was nearly 
exhausted soon after its publication shows the ability 
of the legal mind for a codified statement of Hindu 
Law. Dr. Gonr has already introduced a Bill 





ig full of reactionaries; and it is impossible to 
headway with Codification unless public opinion is 
more vocal in its favour. In the micantime, we 
commend the new edition which is a very great 
improvement upon its predecessor, Though it in only 
but two years since the first edition of the book saw 
the light, Dr. Gour has improved the occasion by 
rewriting a large part of his earlier work and making 
additions which amount to about two hundred pages, 
In ite new form Dr. Gour's Hindu Code is not only 
the most accurate but the most systematic and the 
most comprehensive statement and exposition of the 
piunciples of Hindu Law administered in our courts, 
amd refects the highest credit on the industry, capacity 
for work and legal learning of its anthor. It wonld be 
equally valuable to the Judge, the lawyer and the 


The Law of Income Tax. By P. D. Aivangar. 
(Associated Printers, Ltd., Madras) 1922. 


Mr. P. D. Aiyangar’s Law of Income Tox is o 
nseful and meritorious work which will be valuable 
equally to the tax-assessor and the tax-payer. It is 
framed by way of a commentary on the Indian Income 
Tax Act, 1922, and appended to the test are several 
appendices containing matter af great utility. The 
Act (XI of 1922) consolidates the law relshng t 
income tax and super tax in this country and a com 
prehensive commentary—stch as is now furnished in 
the work under notice—was badly meeded. The 
compiler has bromght to bear upon his work con- 
siderable knowledwe and experience of the subject, 
with the result that his work will be of the highest 
utility to accountants, s, businessmen, ond 
legal practitioners. References to the English Act 
are given throughout and the provisions of the Income 
Tax Manual incorporated in their proper places under 
each section, as are the rules framed by the Board 
af Inland Revenue. Im fact all available sources of 
information—text-books, reports, digests, proceedings 
of the legislature &c.—have been freely tapped and 
otilixed amd the terial 560 collected carefully 
a whole, Mr. Aiyangar’s Law of Jmcome Tax is 
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branches of Anglo-Indian Law, and should find a large 
circulation amongst the various classes concerned 
with the incidence of this particular tax. 


Lawyers’ Vade Mecum for Criminal Courts. = vols, 
Law. (Ram Narain Lal, Eatra, Allahabad) 1922. 

A Concise Digest of the Rulings of the Patna High 
Court (Criminal), By C. M, Agarwala, Barrister-at- 
Law. (Ehadagviles Press, Patna) 1923. 


‘The Apatwalas—father and son—are well-known 
in the Indian legal world as compilers of many 
meritorious legal works—text-books, digests, manuals 
‘and vade mecums. Their various publications—all 
generally useful and serviceable—have been apprecia- 
tively noticed in the Hindustan Review for the last 
many years. For the last few years Mr. C. M. 
Agarwala has been materially assisting his father m 
bringing out new editions of his earlier books and 
has been also publishing some works on his own 
account. Recently he has completed with his father 
—Dr. Manmohan Lal Agarwala—a new handy edition 
in two volumes of the criminal law, substantive ond 
adjective, which is well got-up and neatly printed, 
Tt is exceedingly well anmotated and should be found 
highly useful by magistrates, police officera and 
criminal court practitioners. His venture om his own 
account is A Concise Digest of the Criminal Rulings 
of the Patna High Cowrt. Considering that the deci- 
sions of the Patna Comrt are already scattered over 
half-.a dozen series of legal Journals—official and mon- 
official—Mr, Agarwala's Digett, which is compact and 
well-arranged, would be found judispensable by those 
who may have anything to do with the criminal 


Annual Part of the Yearly Digest of Indian anid 

Sclect English Cases 1922. By ER. Narayanaswaniv 
Iyer, BL. (Madras Law Journal Press, Mylapore, 
Madras). 

The Annual Indian Digest and The Yearly Digest 
were for many years the two rival compilations in 
their class in this country, but the former has now 
been absorbed by the latter and is incorporated with 
it. Thus the Yearly Digest is mow the ome compre- 
hensive guide to the current decisions of the highest 
judicial tribunals in the Indian Empire. It is a 
valuable work of reference in AngloIndian Legal 
literature for its great merits, It digests cases 
reported in almost all the periodicals, official and 


non-official. ‘The summaries of the points decided are 
invariably accurate and the ralio decidendi are 
clearly brought out. For these reasons the Yearly 
Digest should be indispensable to the Bench and the 


Bar alike. 


RECENT BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


The Business Man's Geography, By HE. G. B. 


Taylor. (George Philip & Son, Ltd, 32 Fleet Street, 
Lendon) 1922. 
The war has bronght about such tremendous 


changes in the world's market that au np-to-date text- 
book of Commercial Geography was badly needed. 
An accurate and systematic compendium of general 
and post-war conditions in respect of produce and 
markets, will be found m Jr. Taylor's invaluable 
work of reference. Being—for facility of reference— 
alphabetically arranged it enables one instantly to find 
the details relating to area, population, position, general 
conditions, trade relations, etc., of amy country in the 
world. There are, in addition, 32 coloured maps and 
i35 black and white maps, also an Index of come- 
modities, It also enables ome by an ingeniously 
arranged system of symbols to visualise the 
manufactures, the resources, and the commercial 
possibilities of the countries dealt with, It gives 
succinct account of the position as regards industry 
and commerce in every part of the globe, together 
with such geographical facts as have a direct bearing 
npon the subject. That position is not, of course, 6 
static one, and hence the author has throughout 
attempted to show how maitera are tending, and to 
emphasize future potentialities as well as actual 
conditions. Every care has leen taken to ensure that 
the information given and the conclusions drawn are 
thoroughly reliable, and numerous authorities and 
official reports have been consulted, in the collection 
ef the materials bronght together, especially in the 
range of statistics. For these reasoms the Business 
Man's Geography is bound to be highly useful to 
traders, merchants, financiers, economists, public men 
and Journalists. 


Whitaker's Peerage 1975. (J. Whitaker & Sote, 
Ltd., 12 Warwick Lane, London, E. C. 4) 1973. 


There are several welkknown annual directories 
dealing with the peers, baronets, knights and com- 
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panions in the British Commonwealth, but Whitaker's 
Peerage (which is the youngest of ite class) is mot 
only perhaps the cheapest but the most convenient 
for reference, The current edition contains complete 
list of the Feers, Baronets, Enights and Companions 
up to the end of 1g22, and also includes the New Year 
honours conferred in last January. The careful and 
accurate compilation and arrangement which has 
always characterised the work js still fully maintained, 
while for ease of reference it can hardly be surpassed. 
‘The inclusion of Officers of the Order of the British 
Hmpire in the Alphabetical Companionage makes 
the section the most complete on the subject. The 
preface tightly calls attention to the very remarkable 
increase to the Peerage and Baronetage during the 
last few yeara. The obituary for the year is Very 
full and complete, runing to §!{ closely printed 
pages, Whilaker’s Peerage is—as stated above—the 
cheapest now before the public, while its convenient 
shape and handy size add very materially to its value 
and wefuiness as an indispensable work of ready 
reference for all who seck for information concerning 
the higher tanks of the aristocracy of the British 


Whitker’s Almanac 1973, (J. Whitaker & Sons, 
Ltd., 12, Warwick Lane, London, E. C. 4) 192}. 


Inaugurated in 1868, Whitaker's Almana¢ for the 
current year is the fifty-filth yearly edition of this most 
famous annual reference work of the English-knowing 
world. It is too well-known and too well-established 
in popular estimation to need the reviewer's commenda- 
tion and the Hindustan Review has now for mearly a 
quarter of a century noticed in terms of high apprecia- 
tion the recurring anntal publications of this highly 
useful and very metitorions took of reference, which 
not only—as its tith: implies—contains om account 
of the astronomical and other phenomena, but also 
gives a vast amount of sound and accurate informia- 
tion respecting the government, finances, population, 
commerce and general statistics of the various nations 
and states, with special reference to the British 
Commonwealth and the United States of America. 
The edition under notice has been carefolly and 
judicionsly revised and bronght mpto-date and it is 
folly abreast of the latest important events and 
incidents, All matters of general interest and 
questions of the day are fully dealt with and the 
statistical data are, on the whole, accurate. The 
enrrent edition of Whilakler’s Almanac is indispen- 
sable to public men and publicists. | 
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Who's Who in the New Parliament. Edited by 
T. W. Walding. (Philip Gee, qo, Eimg Street, Covent 
(arden, W. C. 2, Lomidon) 1933- 

Mr. Walding’s Who's Who in the New Parliament 
ia a gew and useful addition to the ranks of works 
of reference. It mot only comprises a coniplete 
alphabetical list of the mentbers of the Honse of 
Commons elected in November, 1922, but gives in the 
case of each of them their parliamentary history, 
industrial interests, policy and pledges to constituents 
the last excerpted from their election i, 
manifestoes or speeches. In the list of the members’ 
profession one finds, amongst others, anctioneers, 
bookbinders, bootmakers, engine drivers, hairdressers, 
showmen and underwriters—but fortunately mo under- 
tukers! Altogether the mew publication would be 
useful to Journalists in quest of accurate information 
about the mew members of the House of Commons. 
We trust that favourable reception will be accorded 
to the publisher’s emterprise so that the work may 
appear yearly. 
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The Daily Mail Year-Book 1923. 
papers, Ltd., London, E. ©.) 

Of the many political year-books that one is 
familiar with, that associated in name with the Daily 
Mai is unique in its being the cheapest and yet the 
most comprehensive. Unlike several other annals 
of its class and kind—which are only revised and 
brought up-toedate—the Dally Mail Yeor-Book is 
completely rewritten for each succeeding edition, Its 
cotitents cover a very large ground and traverse almost 
the whole of current political and economic affairs of 
the British Commonwealth. In fact, the little red 
book is a most marvellous compendium of general 
knowledge on the public affairs of the day and is 
most informative work of reference. The edition 
urder notice is folly abreast of the latest incidents 
and events. 


(Associated News- 


The Newspaper Press Directory (925. Severity- 
eighth Annual Issue. (Mitchell & Co,, Ltd., Snow 
Hill, London, E. ©. 1.) 54. 


The 1923 edition of the Newspaper Press Directory 
is just to hand, The Directory has been appearing 
year by year since 1846, and can claim to have made 
newspaper and advertising bistory. The new edition 
includes a complete record of the ‘newspapers, 
magazines and trade publications of the Empire, 
with which British traders do busimess. A character- 
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istic feature of the Directory are the trade articles, 
specially those dealing with inter-imperial trade and 
the possibility of utilising to the full the eenerous 
tariff bonuses which the Dominions offer to the Mother 
Country. The trade articles include inl SUMMaries 
of the tarifs and well informed and brightly written 
summaries of prospects in Australia, Canada, India, 
New Zealand, the West Indies and South Africa. A 
More general article upon Britain's export trade 
contains some welcome information upon the British 
Empire Exhibition, to be held at Wembley Park in 
ig24: Other welcome features of the 1923 issue of 
‘the Directory are a nisumé of the 1922 advertising 
business, umder the title “Things that Matter in 
Advertising,” and a similar article the modern 
newspaper world, "The Trend of the Modern Press."’ 
The Newspaper Press Directory contains 6so pages 
and is a wonderful five shillings’ worth for the 
advertiser, the agent and the journalist. 








GHOGRAPHY. 

Geography: Physical, Economic, Hegional. Ry 
J. F. Chamberlain. (J, B. Lippincott Company, Lon- 
don and Chicago) 10922. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Geography is one of the volumes 
of Messrs. Lippincott’s “School Text Series, and 
we can wnhesttatingly declare it to be an almost 
ideal text-book for sindetts purposes even outside 
the United States of America. It possesses in a 
remarkable degree the merits of accuracy, compre 
hensivencss and soundness which we have learnt to 
associate with American text-books for students. It 
is a solid and compact manual of about five hundred 
pages of clear print, embellished with over two 
hundred excellent illustrations, which materially add 
to the usefulness of the letter-press. The pet-up, 
format and mechanical execution are alike creditable 
and the book, as a whole, deserves wide publicity. 
As the tithe of Mr. Chamberlain's hook indicates, il 
is divided into three parts, the first dealing with 
Physical Geography or Phvysiography, the second with 
Reonomic Geography or Econography and the third 
with Political Geography or Politography. ‘The first 
‘Part covers 167 pages, the second igfo and the third 
a3z8—because the last section is devoted only to 
the United States. But though students oviside the 
States may not reqnire to know the regional 
geography of that country in minute details, the first 
two sections which deal with Physiography and 
Econography should appeal to a large circle of 
readers, alike for their comprehensiveness, exactitude 
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A mere enumeration of the contents list of the 
first two sections of the book will satisfy the reader 
as to the comprehensive scope of Mr. Chamberlain's 
work. The physical environment of man, the earth 
anil tts neighbours, the stmosphere and its more 
ments leading to storms, cyclones, hurricanes: and 
tornadoes, the moisture of the atmosphere resolving 
itself into dew, fog, clouds, frost, snow, hail and 
rainfall, weather and ita forecasts, climate ond its 
relation to life, the origin and utility of mwountaims, 
plains, rivers, lakes, glaciers, soil and ocean—ihese 
are some of the many topics expounded in the first 
section. The second section deals with agriculiure 
atk! agricultural products, plant life, cereals, fibre 
plants—cotton, flax, hemp and jute, beverage plants 
—colfee, tea and cocoa, fruits, sugar plants, pote toes 
ami other garden crops, forestry and forest products, 
animals and minerals in their relation to man and 
last but not least with transport and communication 
in the economy of human life. The information 
conveyed is clear and full and the materials: bronght 
together are systematized with care and an insight 
ito the needs of students. ‘The result is a book 
which may be regarded as an indispensable adjunct 
to the students" bookshelf, 


The Nations of the Modern World. By Sir Halford 
Mackinier, M.A. (George Philip & Son, Ltd., 2, Fleet 
Street, London) 1922. 


sir Halford Mackinder'’s book—The Nations of the 
World—first saw the light in :g1r, when the condition 
of the nations of the modern world was very diferent 
from what it is maw. Accordingly the author has 
completely revised and overhauled the book, which 
it its present form is more a new work than a new 
edition. The bock is a mixture of geography and 
history, and though its conception is geographical, 
the treatment is more often than not historical, 
Within a short compass it presents its readers with 
@ knowledge of the chief contrasts of the political 
and commercial world. The author is a master of 
the subject he deals with in the volume under notice, 
and he has been eminently snccessfal in hia efforts 
to interest students of political geography in acquiring 
& comprehensive outlook on a right perspective 
of world-problems. There are two chapters dealing 
with India and though there js not a little in them 
with which Indian readers may not earn agres, 
credit ahould be given to Sir Halford Mackinder for 
his sense of fairness and itupartiality in dealing with 
a careful perusal not only by students—for whom it 





is primarily imtended—but also by men interested in 
public affairs, for it is suggestive, thought-provoking 
and imstructive. 


The Broad Outlook: A Physical Geography. By 
J. H. Fuidge, M.A. (George Gill & Sons, Ltd., 
13, Warwick Lane, Londen) 1922. 

Since Huxley popularized Physical Geography 
ander the new mame of Phrsiography in his well- 
known handbook on the subject, there bas issued 
from the press a long series of text-books, But 
none that we know of is cast in so popular and lecid 
a form as Mr. Fuidge’s booklet—for such it is— 
called The Broad Outlook. While it covers the 
almost entire range of subjects dealt with im text- 
books on Physiography, its uniqué feature is that 
the many excellent illustrations, with which it is 
embellished, are composed of aerial photographs 
while the text is so written as to captivate the 
imagination of the pupil. Each chapter ‘s followed 
by. suggestive exercises. A atudent who will master 
this book should possess a very usefol stock of 
general knowledge, which will certainly enable him 
fo command a broad ontlook on the natural phenc- 
mena. Altogether a capital little book. 


A Concise Geography of the World. New Edition 
(W. & R, Chambers, Lid., 35, Soho Square, London, 
W.) to22. 


The educational publications of Messrs. Chambers 


are deservedly widely appreciated, and thongh their 
Concise Geography is primarily a school-book, we 
give if prominence because its new edition ts, to or 
knowledge, the only work in English available which 
gives correct information sbont the latest changes 
in the political boundaries of the various Huropean 
States, due to the treaties which have followed m 
the wake of the cataclyvem of the great war. Apart 
from the value of the letter-press, the usefulness of 
the book is high becanse of its being iMlmstrated by 
nmmercus diagrams and msps—beth colomred and 
auncoloured. The letter-press describes in an intr 
ductory section general notions on geography and 
then in detail] the conntries of the world, The last 
section deals with ohvsical eeorrenhe of om rather 
advanced character. We commend this work for 
accuracy in detail and for i*s being op-toiate, The 
figures given are those of the Inst censns af each 
country, and the extensive political changes in 
Europe, Asia and Africa, consequent opon the creat 
war, have been carefnlly noted and recorded. On 
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the whole it is about the best introductory text-book 
af political geography easily nccessible at present, 


Maps: Thelr History, Characteristics and Uses, 
By Sir Herbert Fordham (University Press, Cambridge) 
1922. 

Sir Herbert Fordham’s book—Maps : Their History, 
Characteristics and Uses—is based on five lectures: 
delivered to the teachers of the County of Cambridge. 
Its object is to supply something in the nature of a 
guide, bot it is also hoped that it may be adeqnate 
in itself as an outline and foundation for actual class 
teaching. Bot the book is frankly meant for 
teachers. Its object is to create an interest, from the 
educational point of riew, in the subject of Carte 
graphy and of furnishing systematic data for ite. 
detailed study. Tt embodies the history of map 
prodnction from the earliest times and deals with all 
collateral and subsidiary topics. It is thus an 
excellent guide to Cartography and is undoubtedly 
the most compact’ digest of a large mass of materials 
generally inaccessible. 





Indian Economie Problems. Two Vols. By Prof. 
Brij Narain, SLA. (Sanatan Dharma College, Lahore) 
122. 


Professor Brij Narain made his mark as a close 
student and a careful expositor of Indian economics 

so far back as 1919, when he published a collection of 
essava on onr economic problems, which were noticed 
in terms of appreciation in the Hindusfan Review. 
The first volume of his book under consideration is a 
considerably enlarged edition of his previous collec- 
tion of torg, enriched with much additional matter, 
which has materially enhanced the value and useful- 
ness of the Jearned Professor's work. The first 
volume now comprises twenty well-written and 
thoughtful essavs traversing almost the whole field 
of Indian economics, Thomgh the book is not intended 
to be a systematic treatise on the subject, mever- 
theless Professor Brij Narain’s collection of easavs 
comprised in the first volume of his Indian Economie 
Protlems is a notable and invaluable acquisition to 
the literature of Indian economics. The easnys denl 
with anch diversified topics as the application of the 
principles af Economics to Indian conditions, Indian 
Fersus Western industrialiem, rise in Indian prices 
and ita effect on our economic life, the best index of 
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economic prosperity, economic canses of unrest, Indian 
curreney and paper currency, Indian budgets and 
recent financial situation, banking and industries, 
foreign. trade, export dnty, labour and protection— 
truly a comprehensive survey, Throughout the 
discussion the author brings to bear upon the subject 
an intelligent appreciation of the realities of Indian 

momic life and « sound grasp of the many problems 
he tackles. Altogether this book will enhance the 
repitation of Indian Scholarship and the Essays on 
Indian Economic Prablems—as the first volume of 
Professor Brij Narain’s work is designated—redounds 
to the credit of the anthor's learning and scientific 
Spirit. 

The second volume uf Professor [Brij Narain’s 
work io called Sowrce-Book jor the Study of Indian 
Economic Problems and is admittedly a compilation. 
Its object is, by means of presenting judicionsly- 
selected extracts from official reporta and other 
official literature, to introduce the student of Indian 
Economics to original sources, These extracte—which 
are introduced by short, elucidative essays from the 
editor's pet—have been carefully chosen to serve the 
object in view obviously from several thousand pages 
of printed matter. The subjects dealt with in these 
selections are currency, paper currency, the 
Imperial Bank of India, finance, tariff, land revenue 





policy, famine, irrigation, industrial development, 
railways, co-operation, factery legislation, The 


extracts are from speeches, minutes, notifications, 
resolutions, despatches, proceedings of legislatures 
and other equally valuable media of information. The 
result of the Professor's industry is a highly useful 
manual for the students of Indian Fconomics, which 
will introdoce them to most valuable sources of reliable 
and illnminating information on the anbject. 


An Introduction to Co-operation in India, ‘India 
of To-day" Series. Vol I. By C. F. Strickland, LC.5, 
(Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press Bombay 
and Calentta) 1922. 

Dr. Rushbrook Williams—the indefatiguable 
Director of the Central Burean of Information of the 
Government of Indis—opens excellently bis series of 





“India of Today”, with Mr. ©. FPF. Stricklani’s 
exceedingly well-written ond ileminating sketch 


called An Introduction to Co-operation im India, It 
is—to our knowledge—the first publication dealing in 
popular language with the subject of co-operation and 
thus furnishes material which onght to be extremely 
helpful to Indian students in their preparation for 
citirenship. The author first discrsses the economic 





and the proposals made by socialists and others for 
their improvement, be then defines co-operation and 
overs a succint account of what has been accomplished 
in England and some other European countries. He 
then presents a sketch of the origin, growth, develop- 
ment the co-operative movement in India and 
accurately states its presenta position. Thos within 
the narrow compass of 75 small pages, Mr. Strickland 
brings ont into prominent relief the salient features 
of this highly beneficial movement, the expansion of 
which will mean the economic salvation of the Indian 
TASS. 


Indian Export Trade. By KR. M. Joshi, M.A., LL.B. 
(Sydentam College, Fort, Bombay) ro2a. 

Mr. R. M. Joshi has in his Indian Exporl Trade 
made a notable contribution to the literature of Indian 
industrial development. Though the work is 
admittedly a compilation, there is enough originality 
in it to take it ont of the rut of that class. Mr. Joshi 
has bronght to bear pon an analysis of the export 
trade of India a critical acomen of high order, with 
the tesnlt that his book satisfies all enquiries in 
commection with the subject. The main articles of 
Indian export, the quantity of each produced and that 
available for export, their position in the international 
market, and competition with the exports of other 
counties, the principal customers of the Indian 
articles and the general outlook of this country’s 
export trade are set forth with accuracy and lecidity. 
The many diagrams and tables render the book still 
more useful both for purposes of study and reference. 
The data utilized is derived from official sources and 
the statistics need are for the years 1g00 to 1org— 
when conditions were normal, The book deserves 
careful study at the hands of all students of the 


Fiscal Policy in India. By Pramathanath Ranerjea, 
MLA.; D.Sc. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd, London and 
Calentta) ross. 6s, 

Our Fiscal Policy. Ey C. N. Vakil, M.A., M.Se: 
second Edition (D. EB. Taraporevala Sons & Co., 
Bombay) 1922. Rs. s/-. 


[t is a signincant sign of the times that two books 
dealing with the question of India’s fiscal policy 
should have seen the light in the course of ane year 
—both written by thoronghly qualified Indians, dealing 
with the subject from the Indian point of view, Dr. 
Ranerjea is a well-known Indian economist, being the 
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Minto Professor of Economics in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity; while Mr. Vakil—thongh less known in Upper 
India—is no Jess qualified being connected with the 
Department of Economics in the University of Bombay. 
Dr. Banerjea's book is based wpon a course of lectures, 
in which an attempt is made to present the different 
aspects of the question in s fair and impartial manner. 
He surveys in the firat three chapters the fiscal policy 
pursued in relation to India during the time of the 
Bast India Company and onder the Crown—more 
particularly during the war period and after. We have 
then a discussion of the theoretic bases of free trade 
and protection, after which are presented dissertations 
on the right fiscal policy for India and on Imperial 
preference. There are two useful appendices—on rates 
of duty levied in Great Britam on Indian goods and 
those levied in India om British goods. Mr. Vakil’s 
hook—which nominally a second edition of his brochure 
called Our Fiscal Policy (issned in Jamuary, 1922) 1s 
a new work of great utility and interest—ts divided 
into three parts. The first sketches the history of 
Indian fiscal policy from the earliest days of British 
role till tozz, the second summarises some aspects 
of Dominion and British fiscal policy and the third 
presents a critical review of the Report of the Indian 
Fiscal Commission. The two appendices reproduce 
the conclusions of the Majority and Minority Reports 

Tt would thus be seen that the two books—each of 
them useful for study and reference—supplement each 
other and taken together present, from the Indian 
standpoint, a complete conspectus of the great anc 
burning problem of the fiscal policy to be pursued by 
this country. The historical part of the subject is 
dealt with more adequately by Dr. Banerjea im the 
first fonr chapters of his book covering about 116 
pages. Mr. Vakil’s treatment of the history of the 
subject, thengh sufficient for ordinary purposes, i¢ not 

so fall. But be scores against the Calentta economist 
in the second part of his work, which deals with the 
fiscal policy of Great Britain and British Colonies like 
Canada and Australia and the present fiscal policy of 
the Eritish Commonwealth. This part of the book is 
hichly suggestive and instructive and throws a fiond 
of light on Dr. Banerjea's Discussions on the right 
fiscal policy of India and on this country's attitude 
towards Imperial preference. Both the writers are 
protectionists, though perhaps Mr. Vakil is more 
frankly so than Dr. Banerjea, But so is the almost 
the entire educated Indian community and to a larre 
exfent the Government of India as well—as is evi 
denced by the adoption of the resolution on the sub- 
ject during the last session of the Indian Tegislative 
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Assembly, But the matter will not rest there as India 
is determined to have fiscal independence even before 
she gets political freedom. Those who desire to know 
the reason why should turn to a study of the two 
excellent works of Dr, Banerjea and Mr, Vakil on 
Indian fiscal policy. 





THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Wealth and Taxable Capacity by Sir Josiah Stamp 
(P. S. King & Son, Ltd., London, 1922). rom 6¢, 


A book from the pen of Sir Josiah Stamp beara 
the imprimatur of the greatest British authority on 
statistics. In Wealth and Taxable Capacity the 
author has collected together his Newmarch Lectares 
for 1920-1, and has with his usual skill and industry 
dealt with the problem of computation of national 
income and national wealth. It is refreshing to find 
the anihor laymg emphasis on the need of a correct 
scientific attitude: “it is a feature of prime scienti- 
fic importance that we shonld examine facts in the 
dry light of statistical precision before we proceed 
to clond our judgment by application to specific 
problems, in which, try as we will, we must be in- 
fluenced by prepossession and prejudice.” After an 
illuminating and critical survey of the methods and 
practice of statistical computation of national capital 
and income, the author proceeds to discuss their 
distribution—a problem of increasing urgency and 
importance. The author's conclusions on this pro- 
blem hased on personal research and on similar 
studies by other economists will evoke both surprise 
and comment, for he doce not hesitate to weigh the 
seales heavily against all socialistic fads, and even 
against capital levy which has received anpport from 
auch a distinguished economist as Prof. Pigou of 
Cambridge University. Sir Josiah Stamp believes m_ 
the beneficence of Capitalistic production, for has mot 
this system made it possible for average wealth to. 
increase four-fold since the beginning of the 19th 
Century? But we are not told if such an increase 
conld not have been garnered in case the social 
structure hed been built on a different plan. The 
anthor does not discuss the ethics or the equites 
of the problem of distribution im relation to ite 
efiect upon individual well-being, He confines him- 
self atrictly to economic analysis, A very useful 
material is presented in Weallh and Taxable Capacity 
—very instructive, bet im places rather too enbtle. 
The book deserves wide perusal as a study based on 
sclentific reasoning and indnstrions research, 
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Reparations, Trade and Foreign Exchange by 
L. L. B. Angus (P. S$. King & Son, Ltd. London, 
1922), 125. 6d. 


Im one sense Reparations, Trade and Foreign 
Exchange falls short of completeness in as much as 
the history of Reparations embodied therein catries 
ma only up to May rar. The recent oocirpation of 
Ruhr following upon the default of Germany is a 
dignificant episode which the economist of indemmni- 
tes can not afford to ignore, for the military occupa- 
fion hes been made in teeth of opposition from all 
sound thinkers and in contravention of economic 
principles. Tut Mr, Angus’ book takes on an added 
ititerest and enlightenment by fact of its prophecies 
having proved correct in the sequence of time. ‘The 
argument that Indemnity, both in its economic and 
monetary aspects hits the receiver as ruinonsly as 
it does the giver is very tucidly and vigorously put. 
Mr. Angus does not base his reasoning npon a super. 
ficial examination of the gift horse's month; he 
depends opon the very sound economic reason that 
German and Eritish goods are predominantly com- 
petitive and orgie bared exchange-dumping as a 
direct result of i ¥-payments will prove dis- 
attrows for British Sicicatvy The dislocation of the 
normal balance of production and labour will result 
ir widespread unemployment and give a fillip to 
revolutionary tendencies, Besides acnie distress at 
home, Britain is likely to lose her hold over colonial 
and foreign markets, Reparations, Trade and 
Foreign Exchange is a very Vigorous and soundly 
argued book so far as the economic effects. of in- 
demnity are concerned. But when the author pro- 
ceeds to offer his own solution—he doesn't say that 
indemnity is absolntely uneconomic, but thinks 
Germany onght to be made to pay and Biggests his 
wave and means—almost similar reasoning as he has 
adduced against “May igat schednole appears to stand 
in against his proposals. ‘Taken as a whole Mr. 
Angus’ argument is stimulating and the reasoning 
extremely instructive, 


Money and Credit by C. J. Melrose (W. Collins 
Sons & Co., Ltd., London, rgaa), ss. 


A collection of newspaper articles which have been 
recast and built into a connected series, this book 
suffers from the unguarded and loose language which 
should not characterize a hook so foll of serious 
suggestions. The economic malaise which at present 
threatens bankruptcy to varions European nations is 
primarily due to the exchange debacle. Despite the 
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pewerfnl advotacy of the Swedish Economist, Prof, 
Gustav Cassel, no serious effort seems to have been 
made uptil now to stabilise the exchanges :-—and this 
lack of effort is in the main attributable to the series 
cf political events which have crippled the internal 
money mechanism and prevent a serious attempt at 
reconstruction. Mr, Melrose is quite severe in. his 
denunciation of the “mnddle-headed conception of 
credit," and of the fluctuating gold standard. He 
proposes {to stabilise currency throngh the price level 
and advocates o consideration of the Fisher plan. 
How a gold standard is made ineffective in respect 
to stability of prices is well illnstrated by the in. 


‘stance which Mr. Melrose quotes from the Bankers’ 


Magazine: “A group of American gambling finan- 
ciers drew from the Rank of England in the course 
of-a few weeks fu milliona in gold and shipped it 
to New York. At the same time they sold British 
securities heavily to be delivered some time later on 
London Stock Exchange, and bought securities at 
ctirrent prices on New York Exchange, Im the ee 
sult the depletion of gold from London cansed a 
fall in prices of principal securities of mo less than 
#153 million while there was a corresponding rise 
in prices of American securities. Thus apeculatora 
won large sums at both ends." . . . Mr. Melrose 
is for securing stable price levels and anepests that 
to “escape finctnations and positively ensure that 
the currency will fonction without hitch, it is only 
necessary that each curreney unit ehaill be a Tre 
Credit—a Certificate of Delivery ‘—a yust demand 
to the return of an equivalent for what has heen given 
up to be consumed by others.” The proposal is not 
quite clear and no details ore elaborated, but Mr, 
Melrose is emphatic in his ideas about the funda- 
mental necessity of reshaping our currency policy. 
Prof. Irving Fisher writes a foreword and commends 
the book as being “' popular science in its best sense." 


Bankers’ Credit by William F. Spalding (Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., root}. ros. Gd. 


Mr. Spalding has established a name for himself 
for his Incid expositions on monetary ‘stroctural 
mechanism, In Bankers’ credits he scores a distinct 
success, The confusing variety of Bankers’ credits 
has frequently been a source of puzzling trouble and 
vexation to the merchant—the system has grown ont 
of practice. It was time a systematic survey was 
made of such facilities as are obtainable from Banks. 
Mr. Spalding deals adequately and in detail with 
Cash Credits, Traveller's Letters, revocable and 
itrevocable Banker's credits and: documentary credits. 





In addition to explaining the exact scope of each, 
(he author expounds the Iaw on the subject, and 
illustrates his text by recent legal decisions. Bankers’ 
Credit ig a welcome addition to literature on Banking. 


A Fluctuating Exchange and the Remedy by W. 
Goodliffe, M.A. (68, Victoria Strect, London, §.W.1, 
TOIT), - 15 


Mr. Goodlifie wrote his pamphlet in the days 
when European exchanges were comparatively less 
ruimous than they are to-day, and when Prof. Cassel’s 
powerful advocacy of the urgent need of stabilised 
exchanges had provoked the minds. of thonglitful 
students to find ways and means for achieving 
stability. Qne practical result of the discussion 
was the Ter Meulen Scheme. Mr. Goodlifie has a 
the ile of currency atid attempts reconstruction ou 
an international basis, He suggests that a Board of 
all Nations should be entrusted with the isene of 
an international unit—the Mundic—based on an in- 
dependent gold reserve, to be initially raised by 
loan from participating coumtries and later repleted 
by receipts against credit (Mumdic) issued. The 
debtor countries will hypothecate their custom duties 
as guarantees for the credit, The author foresees 
no serious impediment in the actual working of the 
scheme, and the cost, he reckons, will not be prohibi- 
the psychology of the national mob-mind which is 
eed jealous, marrowly insular and rigidly 

arian. The recurrence of racial conflicts despite 
hake professions of goodwill and peace precludes 
the possibility of any serious advance being made 
on the lines advocated by Mr. Goodlifie. His essay 
however is extremely suggestive and very interest- 


+ 


ing. 





(John Murray, London, 922). 6s. net. 


The inevitability of immomerable studies and text- 
books on Economics may or may not be justified by 
the Publishers’ forecast of the demand for them, 
bat there is no doubt of the increasing interest which 
the people—the common péeople—have begun to show 
in the ‘economic’ aspects of a policy and a pro 
gramme: clearly one of the outstanding effects of 
post-war conditions on men's thoughts. The change 
ts to he welcomed in as mnch as a projected policy 
phase; and books that aim at developing the correct 
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critical attitude and prepare the ground work for a 
sound aud constructive estimate deserve more that 
@ passing comment, But Economics is very largely 
a subjective study, and authors and writers are As 
much prone to write up their subjects with one ere 
on the particular circle of readers they wish to reach, 
as does the auctioneer who critically sums up the i 
dividualities of his audience before discot 
the quality of his wares, One must remember, that 
the subject meeds ever fresh presentment from as 
many different angles as poesible in order to meet 
the needs of differing attitudes of the readers. Such 
studies, however, are liable to cause confusion if the 
fundamental truths of the scietice are summarily 
brushed aside or ignored in order to subserve a parti- 
cular economic fetish or fad. This charge can not 
be laid against the delightfully fresh book from the 
pen of Mrs. Le Mesurier. Commongense Economics 
has been planned by its author as a practical ele- 
mentary book for students and lay men. The ex- 
tremely clear and Incid exposition of economic 
theory given in this volume is very instructive rend- 
ing and may well serve as a model to text-book 
writers. Mra. Le Mesurier aimed at making her 
book intelligible, readable and provocative. She hes 
succeeded remarkably well, and it is no small aclieve- 
ment. The author has not hesitated to balance the 
nicely-caleniated bonurgecisic tendency of the 
classical school against the furions onslaughts~ of 
the Marxian doctors: Mra. Le Mesurier’s method 
purposes to present the argument from both ides, 
The suthor has mot been betrayed, except om one or 
two occasions, into a definite acceptance of a conclu. 
sion without ample ergument. To say thet we re 
main unconvinced of her doctrine of inevitability of 
Rent or disagree with her im her disquisition on 
Capital-Labour Coriflict, is not to belittle the merits 
of her book. Such differences are provoking and 
stimulate thinking: We commend the text whole- 
heartedly for we consider that only o few books can 
rank with Commonsense Economics in skilfully 
guiding the students and general readers. through 
problems which are and will ever remain of vital 
interest for social welfare. 








Weslih and Work by George W. Googh, M.A. 
(George Philip & Son, Ltd., London, tg21). 23+ 6d. 


In instructive contrast to Mrs. Le Mesnrier’s hook 
is Wealth and Work. Mr. George W. Gongh here 
treats of Economics with rare skill and Incidity of 
expression, He possesses a trenchant descriptive 
style and adorns his facts with a wealth of pictures- 


que analogies and contrasts. His treatment of the 
subject however is strictly ‘orthodox "—in the sense 
that man appears to him as a functional animal 
etgaged in tail, owing labour and work, as member 
of human society. Heonomics is a science of wealth 
—of production and distribution of material goods. 
A uation’s wealth is in direct proportion to the 
labour of her citizens, and woe betide the man who 
qeestons the ethics of the ordinance which 
serves the riches of the fruits of labour in the hands 
of the fortunate few. The logic and beneticence of 
capitalistic distribution appeal irresistably to the 
author and he seeks to justify ite raison d’ eire by 
pointing to the plenitude of the accumulations of 
national wealth under its aegis. Mr. Gough does not 
Show the slightest repentence even when as a neces- 
sery corollary the obvious evils of the industrial 
society of to-day stare him in the face. A scheme 
which leaves the poor -poorer stil) after veors of 
teil and labour does not bother him. He must place 
the nation before the individual and who are the 
nation ?—Lazarns and fraternity, Rather we should 
be ‘thankfal for “these of ns who have to carn our 
“incomes do it all the more easily and securely 
“because people who are fortunate enough to have 
“investment incomes are guaranteed the full etijoy- 
“iment of them." Again “the idle tich are one 
“resnlt of a system which has rescued society from 
“wholesale poverty."’ Notwithstanding a pronounced 
bias im favour of plutocratic capitalism Mr. Gough's 
book is extremely readable and deserves serious 
study, It will be found highly provocative, 





Physica] Economics by L, Souther, M.A., B.5c., 
Wh. Sch, (The Labour Publishing Co., Ltd., London, 
ger). 28, Ga. 


Physical Economics is by no means a text-book: 
it carries a subtitle "Ay Essay on Fundamental Prin. 
ciples ” and its author devotes his entire space to 
& consideration of the most controversial of economic 
Principles, viz., the jast reward of capital, Mr. 
Southerus starts off with regrouping the brickwork 
of economic study and introduces a navel nomen- 
Clature in the shape of symbols and entities. 
Primaries and tertiaries, reminiscent of geological 
Studies, are scattered wide over Nature's domain. 
HReonomic “ goods" represent an entity or a ‘sym- 
bol, With this premise—the Significance of which 
i hot clearly appreciable— the author plunges into 
a consideration of abstinence— that grim jest of 
the capitalists." Mr. Southerns arrives at the con- 
clusion that abstinence being neither an entity nor 
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a symbol is economically negative and accordingly 
deserves mo reward. We are not quite eure if this 
novel method of attack on Capital's reward will take 
in the wary reader for no constructive proposals are 
put forward to replace the present-day incentive to 
industrial development. Mr. Southern's discussion is 
however helpful in that it focusses attention on the 
thormiest problem of equity in economics, 


A Text-book of Political Economy by §E. C. 
Robinson, M.A., LU.B., revised by T. Herdman, M.Sc. 
(The Normal Press, Ltd., 1g22). 55. 

This velume is one of the Normal Tutorial Series; 
intended primarily for students who are preparing for 
exanunations. It is not exactly a systematic guide 
the study of political economy: nor do the 
authors claim merit of original treatment, The book 
appears to us to be a series of comcentrated notes 
on economic theory. Numerous quotations and ex- 
cerpts from well-known writers embellish the text: 
the author critically sums mp but never enters into 
details, Perhaps its best use is, as indeed claimed, 
for the cxamination. The Index, Cross references 
in the text, qutestions and notes which follow each 
chapter will be found helpful and instructive. 





TRAVEL. 

Among French Folk. A Book for Vagabonds. By 
W. Branch Johnson (Cecil Palmer, London) 1922. 

Mr, Branch Johnson is a typical vagabond—in 
the best sense of that term—and his record of a 
tour in France—called dmong French Folk—is. an 
almost ideal book for wagabonds in that country, 
desirous of tramping it like the anthor of the work 
tinder notice. Mr, Johnson is a journalist who set 
out on a tramp with his wife from Nice, with wo 
more than a knapsack and walked across country 
Utrough Bisrritz into Brittany, picking up odd trayel- 
ling companions, and living throughout with the 
coumtry folk. They traversed a very interesting part 
of the country. The conrse of their wanderings 
took them throngh Avignon, Nice, the Midi 
Valley, touching the better-known old picturesque 
towns @uch as Arles, Nimes, or lesser-known places, 
and so north of th- Pyrenees along the Biscay 
Coast to the Medoc and on into Brittany. 
The author, who wields a facile pen, has done 
well to write the story of this journey. The 
happenings by the way are unfolded in this hook, 
which is brightly written, full of pleasant things, 
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and told with quiet humour. The literature in 
English of French travel is. fairly extensive, bot we 
are sure that by reason of its literary charm, a keen 
insight into the lights and shadews of French life 
and a spirt of bonhomie, Mr. Johnson's Among 
French Folk will deservedly occupy a prominent 


A Little Tour in France. By Henry James (William 
Heinemann, London) 1923. 


The late Mr. Henry James’ A Littl Tour in 
France (originally issued im x1goo) is justly regarded 
as @ classic in the literature of French travel. We, 
therefore, heartily welcome a new, exceedingly-well 
got-ap edition of it in limp covers, beautifully printed 
and very neatly turned: ont, and profngely embellished 
with most excellent illustrations. Except Paris— 
which he severly left alone—Mr, James’ tour covered 
an extensive area and included most of the places 
worth seeing’ and his descriptions are marked by 
all that grace of style, keenmess of observation and 
artistic outlook which one justly associates with 
that famous American man of letters. Though nol 
a guide book or a tourist’s manual or vede macum, 
the new edition by reason of ite mechanical execu- 
tion and format should be an indispensable com- 
panion to the English-knowing traveller in France. 


Spanish Galicia. By Aubrey F. G. Bell (John Lane, 
The Bodley Head, London) 1922. 

Literature in English dealing with Spanish 
Galicia is still limited—there being bot nine works 
on the subject, which are enumerated im the conrse 
of a fairly extensive bibliography dealing with the 
country, appended to Mr. Aubery Bell's work of that 
name. Mr. Dell's Spanish Galicia is thos only the 
tenth work in English dealing with that very in- 
teresting part of the Iberian peninsnia. Galicia is 
fenerally designated the “‘Switeerland of Spain," 
and though this description may uot he strictly 
accurate, it serves a wseful porpose in conveying to 
the average mind the charm of the country which 
lies in the north-western corner of the peninsula. It 
js not on the traveller's beaten track; hence the 
paucity of English works about it, Mr. Bell's book, 
therefore, supplies a long-felt want. It graphically 
describes the country and the people, their occupa- 
tion, habits, customs, matters, trade, commerce and 
language and literature. The book is comprehensive 


mind's «ye alike the picturesqueness of the country 
and the characteristics of the people. It is a notable 
addition to the Literature of Spanish travel. 


Madrid—Past and Present, By Mrs. Steuart Erskine 
(John Lane, The Bodiey Head, London) 1922. 


Mrs. Steuart Erskine’s Madrid Past and Present 
is emphatically not a guide book, though the traveller 
to the capital of Spain will find it exceedingly use- 
ful and interesting. It offers an account of the 
attractions of the Spanish Capital and of the places 
of interest that are generally not mentioned in guide 
books, along with full descriptions of the life, the 
art and the amusements of a city that is very httle 
known im spite of its artistic treasures. The three 
magnets of Madrid that attract tourists—namely, the 
Armoury, the Royal Picture Gallery (called the Prado 
Museum} and the Royal Palace, Monastery and Man- 
wlenm (widely known as The Escorial) are graphi- 
tally portrayed but the book deals vividly with all 
other attractions besides these show places. Alto- 
gether Mrs. Erskine’s Madrid ix a wusefn] - cottritn- 
tion to the literature describing the Spanish Capital. 


From Switzerland to the Mediterranean on Foot. 
By J. B. Winter (T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., London) 
1922. 

Mr. J. B. Winter’s From Switzerland to ithe Medi- 
ferrancan on Foot is an excellent little work dealing 
with a tramp which the author undertook through 
a most interesting part of Central Kurope. Starting 
from Sierre he reached Cannes, traversing en route 
Martigny, Thonon, Annecy, St. Pierre de Chartreuse, 
Grenoble, La Grave, Vars and Extraunes, The 
journey lasted sixty-five days from the 2ad Decem- 
ber, 1979, to the sth February, 1920, of which thirty- 
six were walking days and the remaining twenty-nine 
rest days or devoted to subsidiary excursions. The 
distance covered was four hundred and eighity-e 
miles, which works out fo an kverige of Hirteen end 

a half miles for each walking day. Appended to the 
well-written descriptive sketch of the tour consti- 
tuting the first part of the book, are extracts from 
the author's mountaineering Journal in the second 
part. These are of special interest to the Alpine 
climbers, But the first part is of general interest 
and should find a large circle of readers. The value 
of the letter-press is substantially increased by its 





Tramping with a Poct in the Rockies. By Stephen 
Graham. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London 1922). 
Bs, 6d. 


Mr. Stephen Graham is par excellence a writer 
of travel literature. His earlier books dealing with 
the Caucasus, Jerusalem and varions aspects of 
Russia are well-Enown. His Jatest contribution to 
the Literature of travel is Tromping with a Poet in 
the Rockies. The hook is a brightly-written record 
of a tramp indulged in by the author, in the com- 
pany of an American poct named Vachel Lindsay, in 
the Rockies and Canada. Endowed with an in- 
curable Enight-errantry which has impelled him to 
traverse a great deal of Europe and Asia, Mr. Graham 
has come to possess a shrewdness of observation 
which stands him in good stead as a writer of books 
cf travel. The book under notice is marked by all 
the well-known characteristics we have learnt to 
associate with Mr. Graham's writings. The descrip- 
tions of the various scenes and sights are vividly 
bronght before the reader and his graphic sketches 
of the North American life and manners present a 
panorama which is equally picturesque and interest- 
ing. Altogether it is a capital contribution to the 
literature of American travel. 


A Burmese Wonderland. By Major C, M. Enriquez 
(Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta) 1922. 

On Major Enriquez—Divisional Recruiting Officer 
af Burma—there seems to have fallen the mantle of 
inspiration of the late Mr. Fielding Hall as an inter- 
preter of Burman life and thought. His two carlier 
books—A Burmese Enchaniment ond A Burmese 
Loneliness—established his reputation as a qualified 
and sympathetic exponent of things Burmese. His 
latest work—jA Bwrmese Wonderland—is even more 
fascinating and delightful than its predecessors. 
A Burmese Wonderland is warmly sympathetic. It 
deals with Burma Proper, Tenasserim and Arakan, 
beauty and sanctity by the Burmese themselves. 
There are charming chapters on Kysik Hti Yo, 
Shewe-Zet Daw, Pagan, Tanne Byon, Po Win Daung, 
and other favourites localities; and Major Enriquez 
has brought to life again with his sympathetic pen 
many of Horma’s heroes. In his pages the Nats 
have their furtive residence; while legends are skil- 
pages here. A feature of the work is the skill with 
which Major Enriquez, while moving from place to 
place, has given vivid historical pictures in their 
correct chronological order. This is a history book, 
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a geography, and a fairy tale, and ought to appeal 
to a large circle of readers interested in the fortunes 
of Borma. 


On a Chinese Screen. By W. Somerset Maugham 
(William Heinemann, London 1972). 105. 6d. 


Tt is diffcnlt to characterize Mr. Somerset Mang- 
ham's book—On a Chinese Screen. It may not be 
strictly a book of travel and yet it would be difficult 
to classify it except under that bead. It coniprises 
fifty-cight short sketches dealing with various aspects 
of China—ite life, social customs and manners, art, 
science and letters. Of conrse the subjects are dealt 
with not in the style generally adopted in recondite 
essays and dissertations, but im the chatty, familiar 
way of putting things calculated to interest the 
average layman. Some of the skeiches—as for m- 
stance, that on the famous great wall of China— 
are very short, bot in these few lines Mr. Maugham 
Manages to convey an intensely vivid impression to 
the reader's mind. The paragraph—for it is no more 
than that, beimg but seventeen limes—on the great 
wall opens and also concludes with these words:— 
" There in the mist, enormons, majestic, silent and 
terrible, stood the Great Wall of Chinsa."" How in- 
tensely realistic these few words. The book deserves 
perusal at the hands of all lovers of descriptive 
literature. 


Memories of Travel. By (the late) Viscount Bryce. 
(Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London) 1923. 

The death of Viscount Bryce last vear was a 
very great loss not only to the political world but 
also to that of Geographical exploration. His Trans- 
Caucasia and Ararat (1876), South Africa (1895) and 
South America {19r0) are standard works of travel 
and are as important in the literature of the subject 
as is the monumental American Commonwealih in 
that of Constitutional Law and Politics. His 


Memories of Travel—now put together by his wife— 
consists of most delightfnl sketches of travels in 
Boatanerst 


Iceland, Poland, Hungary, the Alps, 
Pacific, North America and the Altai Me - 
They are marked by an intense love of seetaras a 

keen appreciation of the picturesque, an enviable 
Interest in mountain scenery, and above all a vivid 
grasp of the lights and shadows of the hills and 
plains traversed by that keen-sighted traveller. They 
cover very extensive ground and should appeal to 
that large circle of readers who appreciate graphic 


travel sketches equally interesting and entertain 











- 






A Burmese Arcady.. By Major C. M. Enriquez 
(Secley Service Co., London) 1923. 


Yet another book on Burma by Major Enriquez 
is A Burmese Arcady, which contains many excellent 
illnstrations. By treason of its subject-matter—to 
which we shall presently refer—it is not likely to 
interest general readers to the same extent as his 
three previons works—A Burmese Enchantment, aA 
Burmese Loneliness and A Burmese Wonderland— 
the last bemg noticed in this issue, A Burmese 
Arcody deals wtth the mountain dwellers in the 
Burma hinterland called the Eachins, their customs 
and characteristics. This author, who made a long 
sojourn amongst them as an Officer of the Eachin 
Rifles, takes the reader with him for a distance of 
some §7o miles and his book is a valuable and in- 
forming record of the lights and shadows of their 
life. He suggests that some public money might be 
usefully spent on the country, as without consider- 
able help the people can hardly survive. The potential 
riches of the country, he points ont, are considerable, 
and well worth the careful investigation of the pros- 
pector, while as to the people themselves, he is 
strongly in favour of military service as the best 
means of effecting their development. The whole 
country, he indicates, offers an unusual field for care- 
fol and systematic research. It is at least encourag- 
ing that the author is able to tell us that where 
attempts have been made to benefit the people the 
results have been very satisfactory. Thes the book— 
dealing as it does with a people who do not possess 
the charm of the Burmese—is not calculated to excite 
a5 much interest as those dealing with the tfatter. 
Nevertheless it very usefully sopplements his three 
interesting, and informing works on Burma enumerat- 
ed above and the four together constitute a meri- 
torions contribution to the study of the people in- 
habiting the Burmese plains and mountains. 


Travels in Eastern Tibet by Eric Teichman 
(Cambridge University Press, rozz). 255. 

Unlike the usual type of book of ‘ adventurous 

vel"—diaries of journeys through an nnknown 
country made by foreigners ignorant of the language 
att] the customs of the people—Mr. Teichman's book 
is a record of first hand experience written with 
sympathy and understanding by one who has Hved 
in the land for a considerable period. The latter 
and the larger portion of the book is devoted to 
journeys undertaken on a mission of peace in 1918 
on behalf of the British Consulate in China who were 
requested for mediation between the two opposing 
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started from Tachienla in the Chinese province of 
Szechuan and succeeded im locating Seshu (hitherto 
uoreached by foreigners} via Kan Ze and Deng Ko. 
At Chamdo, the famous monastry-town and the head- 
quarters of the Tibetan generalissimo, Mr. Teichman 
opened negotiations for peace and after considerable 
delays and travels succeeded in bringing about a 
temporary truce. The author illustrates his travels 
with rich topographical data and gives copious in- 
formation about the people, their habits and customs, 
and their country. Mr. Teichman possesses a shrewd, 
observant eye and has many interesting things to 
fay aboot the social and political relations between 
Tibet and China. Bot the most valuable part of 
Travels in Eastern Tibet is the history of the political 
relations between China, Tibet and India which is 
summarised in the first 60 pages. Naturally Mr. 
Teichman takes the British point of view where 
British policy comes into contact with the Sino- 
Tibetan problem, but he adopts an impartial and 
detached outlook when he surveys it as an inter- 
provincial conflict between China and Tibet. We 
possess in the books of Sir Francis Younghushand 
a personal record of the details of the military ex- 
pedition to Lhassa in roy. Mr. Teichman admits 
that the refusal of Tibet to open up trade relations 
with India led to the 1904 military expedition, but 
he does not stay to question the morality of the 
venture. Tibet, practically an autonomons state 
possesses a perfect right of freedom of action in 
matters that concern herself alone. Britain would 
not have her gates closed to British commerce, The 
mailed fist of the Lhassa expedition was followed by 
diplomatic pressure on China. A convention was 
concladed with her in 2906 and another with Russia 
im mo7. England thus broke through the Tibetan 
barrier and in the act secured for her nationals a 
favourable treatment in trade and commerce. It 
is not known how far Tibetan opinion was biassed, 
through British means, agzinst China and the Chinese. 
It has been the practice of Imperialist nations to set 
two weak, though autonomous, neighbours st each 
other's throat and then design to step in with the 
ostensible view of securing peace but really to gain 
for themselves, aS an arbitrage reward, trade con- 
cessions and monopolies. Mr. Teichman does not 
touch upon this thorny aspect of the problem—his 
commections with the consular service and his oath 
as a member of His Britannic Majesty's Diplomatic 
Corps preclude any judgement on the traditions of 
his own service. Mr, Teichman’s book despite these 
shortcomings, is a very interesting volume, well 
written, instructive and a delightful reading, 
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On the Edge of the Primeval Forest by Prof. Albert 
aru Ltd., Londen, 1922). 6s. 


_ Albert Schweitzer, Doctor of Medicine and 
Rey, ccd caste. sos He gaye op the 
academic pursuit of science and art in order to serve 
the heathen in Africa. In 4} years he toiled on the 
Orange River Colony, as Superintendent of a Medical 
Mission, and his enthusiasm for the service hes not 
been dimmed. Although his faith led him, in his 
explanations to the patients, to attribute hia surgical 
successes to the divine Mercy of Christ, he mever- 
theless affirms that the “ humanitarian work to be 
dene in the world should, for its accomplishment, 
call upon us as men, not as members of any parti- 
cular mation or religion." On the Edge of the 
Primeval Forest records Prof. Schweitzer's experiences 
a8 a medicine-man to primitive tribes; He writes in 
an interesting style of what he saw and observed; 
and his book is an instructive contribution to anthro- 
pological study im the popular style. The author 
could. not help from noticing the colonial problem, 
so pithily put by a timber-man in his conversations: 
“We bring the negroes strong drink and diseases 
which were previously unknown among them. Do 
the blezeing we bring the natives really ontweigh 
the evils that go with them?" Dr, Schweitzer does 
not supply the answer for he devoutly believes in the 
whiteman’s borden. He is quite frank abont it. 
"That it is so hard to keep oneself really humane, 
and so to be a standard-bearer of civilisat that is 
the tragic element in the problem of the relations 
between white ani coloured men in Equatorial 
Africa.” By civilization he means mothing very com- 
plicated, it seems, for Dr. Schweitzer justifies labonr 
compulsion and promiscuous grouping and housing 
which become veritable colonies of demoralisation as 
being necessary for trade. Trade ia the suprems God 
of white civilisation and even the theologian in Prof. 
Schweitzer does not protest against such onmmoral 
exploitation. But the political aspect is mot the im- 
portant part of On the edge of the Primeval Forest. 
The great sacrifice for ideals which prompted the 
author to respond to the cll for service, merits ad- 
miration and tribute, His book shonld be read im 
the light of such ideals and it becomes a record of 
a manfal adventure and supreme service of man te 






Around the Shores of Asia by Mary A. Poynter 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 192t) ris. fet. 
This yolume differs from the waual journey-books 
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in that the author lived for a considerable number 
of years in Constantinople and had exceptional 
opportunities to understand the phlegmatic tempera- 
ment of the Border-East. But Mrs. Poynter is the 
wife of a British diplomat whose heaven-inspired end 
of life is the maintenance of prestige. Her outlook 
on Eastern men ond conditions is accordingly cir- 
cumseribed by the necessities of ‘ white" decorum, 
The people are categorically termed “ natives" and 
her air of assumed innocence leads her to question 
once in a way why the term is so very much derided, 
She solaces herself with history:—Hindns and 
Mnslims of India object to being imcluded im the 
category of “ natives’? becanse they came into the 
country initially a5 conquerors! Mrs. Poynter ap- 
parently seemed satisfied. Her conception of the 
white man's burden receives added testimony frou 
the insignificant number of UBritishers who hold con- 
trol over a country as vast and big and complex as 
India—he is there “ just enongh to direct the brown 
o, chocolate coloured man st his task and to keep 
the idle man from getting in the way." Her sensi-. 
bilities receive a shock when she finds no trace of 
colour prejudice among the Dutch residents of Java. 
Mrs, Poynter deplores the incident and passes on to 
consider the beneficemce of the American ‘white’ 
mile over the Philipines. It is cnrions however that 
free Japan, the land of the vellow people, receives 

hing but praise from her pen—praise for the im- 
dantcy of her folk, praise for the grandeur of her 
spring-beanty, praise for the intellect and character 
of the little Nipponese. One can however ignore in 
Around the Shores of Asia the almost contemptuous 
snecr for the East which Mrs, Poynter makes no 
attempt to conceal. There is enongh of charm ani 
interest in her Journal to be interesting. She pos 
sesses a facile pen, an observant eve for nature and 
a ready comprehensive wit of delineation. Discard- 
ing the political bias in the book, one can not fail to 
aiimire the narratory skill of the anthor. 








SOCIOLOGY. 
Community Oragnisation by Joseph E. Aart (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, rozz). $2.50. 


“Mr. Hart proposes in this yolume to consider the 
social problem from the standpoint of the community 
as a whole. He is not so very much concerned with 
the structural mechanism of society as with the 
fundamental ideals and principles that govern its 
inetitutions. The author has entered a powerful plea 
in favour of a more liberal and armpathetic under- 
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standing of the masé-mind. He belicves in change 
ond adaptability and favours a drastic transformation 
of the present social psychology. “ Security, sanity, 
and safety "—the ideal behind present day move- 
ment, he considers to be the symbol of reactionary 
leadership, “The solution of the democratic com- 
munity is in the released wisdom and co-operative 
enterprise of all the members of the community” 
and the way ia not through indnstrial plutocracy or 
political despotism. Mr, Hart has done vyalnable 
service: in emphasising in this book the need of 
Transforming all social institutions into instruments 
of service. A well argued and instractive volume. 





| The New Horizon in Love and Life by Mra. 
Havelock Ellis (A. & C. Black, Lid., London, 1921). 
Tos, 6a, 


This volume is a collection of posthumous papers 
by Mrs. Havelock Ellis written between the years 
189r and 1915. The arrangement has been done with 
skill, and we éee at a glance the entire life-pinlosophy 
of this remarkable lady presented to us in these living 
pages: Mrs. Ellis was one of the pioneer inspirers 
of the feminist movement—her writings, her plead- 
ings, her advocacy were directed toward one end, 
the complete economic independence of women, She 
sketches in the book before us her arguments in 
vigorous and aggressive fashion. The anthor can not 
hope for a cleaner, happier, more prosperous life for 
the individual family unless the wife's true status 
ie recognised. She does not hesitate to invoke the 
aid of the legislature. “A man is more dependent 
on women as mother, sweetheart, nurse, housekeeper 
and general home organiser than woman is an man. 
Why should not a tax be levied on every man over 
21 im recognition of this, and so provide a dowry 
for every womanchild when she attains her 
majority?" A vigorous life and a living up to the 
ideala set before her was Mra. Ellis’ practice. She 
transcribes in the beautiful pages of the chapters on 
‘Love a8 a Fine Aft’ and 'The Philosophy of 
Happiness ' a reflection of her own daily life. Writ- 
ten with exquisite charm and a delicate poetic sensi- 
tiveness they teveal to os a mind full of the great 
things of this life. We can sum up her attitude in 
a chain-like series:—Cleaner, purer love based on 
trne recognition, throngh education, of the physical 
and psychical facts of sexual life, leading to jor 
fniness of family union; a democracy in the kitchin 
with the fullest recognition of the proud place of 
women in society, and their complete economic free- 
dom, “ Whet the world needs most is beauty" 


r6 


cries Mrs. Havelock Ellis, and she shows in the bril- 


liant chapters of Tke New. Horlzon in Love and Life 
how to make the world more beautiful and life more 


joyous. 


Little Essays of Love and Virtue by Havelock Ellis 
(A. & C. Black, Ltd., London, 1922). 6% 


Havelock Ellis has gained by hia researches in the 
paychology of sex a world-wide reputation. His 
elaborate studies are an authority on the subject.. 
In the multitude of ripe experience he planned «@ 
book “for the young people, youths and girls at the 
period of adolescence.” Essays of Love and Virtste 
is the outcome and we could not have a more in- 
structive reading. The author sums up in these 
pages, in simple language, the principles gleaned 
from the studies of sex condncted br him. He 
develope a thesis of parental responsibility in respect 
of the :dnucation of the children in sexual facts: and 
detailing the relations of married couples he lays 
emphasis on the love-rights of women. The value of 
the ‘loye-rights" in the economic sphere does mot 
appear so apparent to the Eastern mind which places 
womanhood on a sacred pedestal and attributes 
divinity to the motherhood. But Havelock Ellis 
writes fn the atmosphere of the Western structure 
of society. He brings. to the consideration of the 
sexual problem in the West a mature wisdom and a 
wealth of scientific illustrations. His well-known 
views on eugenics are concisely and brilliantly sum- 
marised in the last chapter, ' The Individual and the 
Race.’ A very stimulating book which should reach 
the hands of all young people. 


Conception Control by Lady Barrett, M.D., M.Se. 
(John Murray, London, 1922). 35. 


Lady Barrett's pamphlet on birth-control contains 
a closely reasoned argument against the widespread 
but iLadvised propaganda in favour of the use of 
contraceptives, With the authority of expert medical 
opinion and experience Lady Barrett considers in 
simple language the effect of the birth-control 
crusade on the varions classes of the nation. She 
comes to the conclusion that as a general rule the 
more highly educated strata will be prone to accept 
the doctrine and practice it with the result that the 
more capable classes will show diminished fertility. 
Thos from the national point of view the propaganda 
becomes a source of ‘real and increasing danger.’ 
Lady Barrett does not consider the real blessing a 
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correct knowledge of scientific preventives of con- 
ception can be to the poorer conples who can ill 
afford a large family, The problem is really of 
Hiiderstanding and enlightenment, and possibly in 
the present stage of educational progress, even in 
the West, there is some real danger that the classes 
that need contraceptives most will mot be learned of 
the scientific methods. We commend Lady Barrett's 
pamphlet to Indtan readers to whom the argument may 
be applied in a limited way, ‘The Archbishop of 
Canterbury contributes a foreword. 





Love, Courtship and Marriage ty Thomas Herne 
(Anglo-Eastern Publishing Co,, Ltd., London, 1922). 
Gs. 6d. 

This volome aims at providing * knowledge on 
complex sex problems"’ and the enlightenment is 
given in a sincere, frank and easy manner. Written 
in a simple homely style, appeal is made, throughout 
its pages, to the epiritual values of sexual union. 
The wrong turnings are clearly noted and this effect 
graphically described. Emphasis is Iaid on the 
Correct appreciation of the swkward situations he 
tween martied couples, which are frequently the 
source of misery. Misunderstandings and ignorance 
are chiefly responsible. We notice one defect—the 
text is embellished with high flown and poetic appeals 
which reiterated freqnently sound of sentimentalism. 
We commend the book as ‘sn admirable effort to treat 
a very delicate problem in a frank and sincere manner. 





FOLE LORE, 


A Sheaf of Greek Folk Songs with an Introduc- 
tion by Countess Erelrn Martinengn Cesaresco (Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1922) 5s. 


This selection of Modern Greek folk songs so 
admirably translated represent for the most part the 
quaint indigenous expression of the country’s soul 
in her centuries old strugele with ihe Turks. Many 
of the ballads here presented end on a tragic note 
bat the deathless spirit of service and patriotism 
enthuse the lines with a rare charm which carries a 
strong, passionate appeal when stng amid the green 
pastures and old, antiquated ruins of Hellas. Greek 
folk tore derives inspiration from the rich historic 
past. “Summons to the Elephts” and “Death of 
Georgakis" are full of the ancient Greek spirit and 
recall the mighty days when Hellas was great anid 
farfamed as the seat of power, of beanty and of 


sympathy and kindliness for Man, nature and beast. 
The Introduction forms the most valuable part of the 
book, The author writes with real love for the land 
and evinces a profound faith in the future of Hellas - 
“A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far” 
Countess Cesareseo connects the history of the modern 
folk lore with the ideals of Greek ancient tradition. 
The spirit of old Hellas still shines through the songs 
of her country-side and gives hope of the future, and 
A Sheaf of Greek Folk Songs enables us to appreciate 
and admire it, 


The Ballads of Marko Kraljevic. ‘Translated by D, 
H. Low (Cambridge University Press, 1922) 15s. 


Of the industry and patience of Mr. D. H. ae it 
is diffienlt to speak too highly. Mr. Low was a 
Lecturer in the University of Belgrade and had an 
Hnique opportunity of obtaining at first hand the 
material for the admirable collection he has made of 
Serbian folk songs. Mr. Low was faced at the outset 
by the number and variety of Serbian folk poems, 
He has made a judicious selection and has chosen 
to give us, possibly as earnest of his researches, the 
most noted of these ballads which are coupled with 
the mame of Marko Kraljevic. The historical Intro- 
duction deals with the story of English interest in 
Siberian poetry. There have been only two reputed 
men of letters in England who interested themselves 
in Serbian folk lore—Sir John Bowring and ‘Owen 
Meredith’ (fire+ Lord Lytton, Viceroy of India 1876). 
Mr. Low estimates correctly the contribution of each 
of these writers. For his own translation of the 
Marko Kraljevic Cycle the anthor pleads the preat 
popularity of these ballads. Of all traditional heroes 
Marko is the best beloved. He has chosen the free 
metrical stvle and has siceeeded in imparting to the 
translations a part of the aspirations and ideals of 
the native intonations. Mr. Low claims that these 
ballads alone secure for Serbian folk poetry a very 
high place for they enable us to understand the spirit 
ef the nation. Marko combines in his person the 
strength, the cruelty and the odd kindliness of the 
Serbian, A study of these hallads-will materially 
help in correctly appraising the culture of a race that 
is just emerging into nationhood. For ‘to understand 
this people, to prasp the circumstances that have 
shaped their mentality... citiane is no surer 
gitide’ than: the-national poetry: it Jeads-straight to 
the people’s heart. This volume is an abundant 





proof of the amthor’s claim that “there is tio key 
to the sonl of Serbia like a wise and sympathetic 
study of the ballads of Marko Kraljevic." 


Negro Folk Rhymes by Thomas W. Talley (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1922) $2.25. 


America with her great population of men of the 
Aftican race had not troubled so far to investigate 
the human values of the lives of these low-trodden 
people. Negroes were hawked as chattels from 
farm to farm before Abraham Lincoln raised the 
protest; and chattels never provided sufficient interest 
for book-writers. Slavery was abolished by law im 
the seventies of the last century but the taint remained 
and persists to this day. The individual successes of 
few of the members of the Negro community have 
however drawn the attention of the humanistic 
writers to the potential human values of the race and 
to the possibility of developing its ‘Soul’ to frnitfol 
‘action. Attention created interest and led to an under- 
standing through study of the Negro's outlook on 
life and manners. Fisk University has tecome the 
great culture center for Nergoes. Professor Talley 
of this institution has made an attempt in his 
Negro Folk Rhymes to understand this people from 
their “musical and poetic life-records,"" The compila- 
tion of the folk lore om a comprehensive basis has 
resulted in an incongruous collection—pieces of great 
pathos and certain beauty are mixed with rhymes 
without sense almost bordering on the absurd. Prof. 
Talley was well informed of the disharmony but he 
aimed at a representative selection in order to gain 
a scientific basis for his study of the man. He has 
succeeded remarkably well in presenting to us im these 
pages the primitive American Negro’s aspirations 
and hopes, “Restricted, cramped, bound tm unwilling 
servitude he looked about him in his miserable little 
world to see whatever of the beautiful or happy he 
might find.” Throngh centuries of serfdom the 
Negro has preserved a bit of his artist-sonl as will 
te apparent from a study of this volume. Prof. 
Talley’s book is the first collection of its kind. The 
selecHons are fall of humourous situations related in a 
quaintly picturesque language. But for the great 
pathos and tragedy that lies behind many a song, the 
compilation would give absurd laughter and merti- 
tient. The author contributes a lengthy critical 
sitvey of the Negro’s Folk poetry. He deals fully 
with the origin and evolution of the Negro Rhyme 
and his theories deserve careful consideration. Negro 
Folk Rhynes is a splendid contribution to the 
literature of folk poetry. 
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Skag—The Son of Power by Will Levington Comfort 
and Zamin Ei Dost (Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., 
London, 1922) 75. 6d. 

“Tf you can get on top of the menagerie im your 
own insides, Skagee—the tigers and apes, the 
serpents and monkeys, im your own insides—you'll 
never get in bad with the Cloud Brothers’ wild 
Animal Show". Skag is a living exposition of this 
principle of life. We can not recollect any other 
work so full of charm and fascination as Skag— 
every page is enthused with love, urgent, insistent 
love for the animal kind. It is not an ordinary tale 
of adventures in the Jungle though the book con- 
tains plenty of thrills. Here sympathy and intuition, 
power and will mark the development of Sanford 
Hantee—from the little Chicago boy who skipped 
echool in order to enjoy the delights of the zoo, to 
the great Son of Power who obtained a remarkable 
power over wild elephants and fierce hooded cobras. 
‘he life history of Sanford—nicknamed Skag—is fall 
of thrilling episodes. Go to the book for his 
marvellous encounters with the monkey-kings and 
their priests, for his lone venture into the lair of a 
wounded tigress with three cubs, for his strange ride 
on the back of Nil Deo, the King of Elephants. 
All this sounds very unreal and mysterious but when 
you add that India 1s the land and her vast deep 
Jungles the back ground of these happenings you 
feel as if umreality discards its elusive trait and 
merges into the unfathomable mystery of the East. 
You can not know a thing unless you give ¥ 
to it—India knows how to do it. She has harboured 
a race that has from times immemorial believed 
profoundly in the animal cult. Skag drank deep of 
the mystery, and with the earnestness and zeal af 
a lover explored the vastnesses af the Jungle. 
Incidentally in his. rambles he met bis human love, 
Carlin—that proud offspring of an Anglo-Rajput 
alliance. They form en ideal pair, full of nunder- 


standing and love for the animal kind. The 
beautiful romance is as delicately touched as the 


filigree work of an Indian marble screen, bot it is 
full of life and kindliness and beauty that embraces 


The Tale of Triona by William J .Locke (Jahn Lane, 
The Rodlevy Head, Ltd., London, 1922) 75- Gd. 

Alexis Triona alias John Briggs is a good specimen 
of that elusive genins which knows no class of 
‘tinction and shines equally well in the finished 
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product of Eton and Balliol and in the rough exterior 
of a motor mechanic, W. J Locke possesses a rare 
Se a nek WAY Sai Betas eed fr Ne 
hero The Yale of Trigona he hes weaved an 
a powerful romance, John Briggs, Chauffeur 
to the Armoured Section, goes to the front fall of 
ideas. He has wild dreams and his brain surged 
with fanciful pictures, During a long sojourn 
in Russia he came aiross a tattered diary of 
Russian prisoner who had faithfully recorded therein 
his harrowing experiences. Out of the diary Jokn 
Biggs built up “Through Blood and Snow” and gave 
it out as a personal history of experiences, Instante- 
neous success awaited him bot the lie remained 
heavy on his soul. Romance came his way but the 
turbulance of his mind weighing upon the taint of 
theft did not permit of a straight confession, until 
threat of exposure hastened the climax to his inward 
Struggles. Mir. Tocke has told the tale with consum- 
mate art and has built imto it the love crises of 
Olivia with exquisite workmanship, Altogether a 


_ The Bright Shaw! by Joseph Hergesheimer (Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 1922) $2.00. 

Mr. Hergesheimer is generally recognised as the 
foremost living uovelist in the United States. His 
studies of American life ond manners done with 
preat skill and charm exhibit literary craftsmanship 
of the first rank. In Yhe Bright Shaw! the author 
depicts the enthusiastic plunge of an American 
Youth into the Cuban struggle for freedom from 
Spanish tyranny. Charles Abbot, full of passionate 
idealism, throws himself with characteristic energr 
into the tortuous politics of Cuba. The strugele gains 
for him the undying friendship of Andres Escober— 
a thing in itself worth the cost. The multiple 
personality of La Clavel amazes him but leaves him 
with something of the dancer's bitter defiance and 
hatred of oppression. The Bright Shawl is woven 
out of memory and the charm is not lessened by the 
narrative form adopted by the author. It is a work 
full of action and of charm as also replete with 
Sagacions judgments on men and events. 


The Miracles of Clare Van Haag by Johannes 
Buchholte (Glydendal, Scandinavian Publishers, 
London and Copenhagen, 1922) 8s. 6d. 

In the Miracles of Clara Van Haag Buchholtz 
sontinmes the narrative of Eg¢holm, Bui it is a com- 
plete story in itself and is marked by the strong 
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love of characterisation and originality of incident 
which is the metier of the anthor. Johannes 
Buchholtz is a prominent Danish writer of fiction 
and his works reveal great imaginative powers com- 
bined with skilful delineation, All stories suffer from 
translation howseever admirably done, but this 
present volume retains the charm of original diction. 
The personality of Clara and of Hedvig stand ont 
prominently and the book is full of the quaint charm 
and interest which characterises Buchholte's works. 
A very teadabl: work of fiction. 


The Curse of Kali by Arthur Greening (Jarrolds 
Publishers, Litd., London, 1922) 23. 

The story appeared in a weekly paper about 45 
years ago, and the author has considered it politic 
to reprint tt after such a comsiderasble lapse of time. 
We regret the decision for the story which possibly 
passed muster in days when little was known of 
India, when anything weird and fantastic could be 
attributed to this land of mystery, can hardly he 
accepted these days either in good taste or as record 
of something mear actual things. There appears 
obstreperously the arrogant contempt of the white 
ruler for the subject race, ‘Natives’ and ‘Niggers’ 
sprawl through its scenes amid horror, croelty and 
bestiality. Nothing is so dreadfn] os cannot be 
ascribed to things Indian; nothing so barbaric as can 
not be located somewhere im this miserable land of 
regrets. There are however a few redeeming features. 
The love of two men for one girl marks the 
apotheosis of a thrilling struggle to save the object 
of their affections. The action of the tale is swift, 
the atmosphere cerie and unreal, 


Towards the Dawn by J. N. Mitra, M.A, (Sitapur, 
U. P., 1932) Rs: 2/ =: 

This volume is a contemporary political novel of 
New India by an Inilian writer. The theme is the 
magic of soul force, amd the author builds round the 
cult of non-violent mon-co-operation the etory of three 
youths who vow to serve their motherland to their 
very last breath. The narrative is halting and does 
Hot run smoothly for the didactic purpose is too much 
on the surface, There are numerous little blemishes 
of style and lanenage which betray hurried work- 
tanship ; but possibly literary finish was a secondary 
aim with the author, He aimed at portraying the 
Non-co-operation struggle in the garb of a story. AS a 
political pamphlet it possesses a certain appeal; as a 
story it can hardly be called a success, 





The Dancing Fakir and other stories by John Eyton 
(Longinans, Green & Co,, London and Bombay, 1922) 
75. bd. 


The Pencing Fakir isa collection of short stories 
from India. Mr. Eyton believes that be has “seen 
things” Indian, but we somehow guess that he has 
seen them awry. Of course if a presumption is made 
in favour of the theory of whiteman's prestige, these 
views of Indian life fall mto perspective. Where, 
however, political or racial bias does mot touch as m 
the tale of the ‘Joy of Little Tota’ or the ‘Face of 
Bronze’, the delineation is quite delightful. The worst 
instances of jaundiced visiom are the ‘Seed' and the 
‘moods of Sleem'—where the characterisation is as 
false as the background is artificial. Nature storics— 
such as the ‘Philosopher Stag’ and the ‘Pale One’ 
form very interesting reading. 


Old For-Ever by Alfred Ollivant (George Allen & 
Unwin, Lid., London, 1923). 


Old For-Ever is a pean of song im praise of the 
Old military shop in India. The hero embodies in 
himself the legendary love for his regiment of aliens. 
His daredevilry earns him the affection and admiration 
of the Sepovs. The plot is Inid in the No Man's 
land scross the North-Weet Frontier and the tale 
turns round the bravery and courage and love of the 
British Officer amid pestilence and danger. A 
delightful love romance is woven round this heroic 
exile and the bond sustains the thin texture of ‘white’ 
prestige. The Colonel and his wife render a glorious 
sactiice to the canse—which is, ostensibly, the care 
of the regnment. As a matter of routine, all Asiatics 
are branded as babies—and vile babies too on occa- 
sions. If we forget this onpleasant feature, the tale 
will serve a5 a fousing propaganda for men of the 
British race to volunteer for exploits im search of 
tenown—and incidentally of fresh colonies. 


The Valley of Ghosts by Edgar Wallace (Odhame 
Press, Ltd., London, 1923) 75. 6d, 


Mr. Wallsce’s latest book is a first class detective 
story in reality, thongh the plot is skilfully Isid to 
weave a fomance. Abraham Selim is the clusive 
figure of evil, and Audy Mcleod the sleuth. The 
tale is neatly finished ond ends om a joyous mote 
after thrilling adventures. A very readable novel for 
a train journey. 
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The Howse of Whispers by Wilkam Johnstone 
(Jarrolds Publishers, Ltd., London, 1922) 25, 

A modern mystery story fall of the old, antiquated 
charm of ghostly atmosphere. The plot is ingenious 
and interest is sustained to the very end. There ts 
the awe-inspiring mystery of ghosts and the freshness 
of love-romance pervading through its atmosphere. 


A Prince of Intrigues by May Wynne (Jarrolds 
Publishers, Ltd., Lomdon, 1922) 25, 

A historic tele from old Russia, of days that are 
no more. Mazeppa, the powerful Cossack leader of 
legendary renown, has intrigued Miss May Wynne to 
tell us his absorbing history. Well written and full 
af incidents, the story is neatly executed. 





POETRY. 


The Golden Book of Modern English Poetry 157o— 
1ez0. Edited by Thomas Caldwell (J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd., London, rgza) 75. od. 

It is common criticism to talk of the poverty of 
English poetry in this twentieth century—an era of 
blood and iron, of materialism and economic pressure. 
It is urged that deriving inspiration from the theory 
ef the survival of the fittest, art and poetry are being 
aqueezed out of their rightful place by the tyranny of 
circumstances which environ man's living these days. 
The result is a famine in beauty and in beautifal 
creations. There is too much haste, too much hurry 
to allow the conceptions of those wonderful creations 
of fancy which characterised the past ages. Poetry 
bas its definite value in the expression of the soul of 
the people, and when people have lost their soul 
poetry and poetic temperament miss their true 
vocation. But such criticism of the sth cenimy 
poctic ontpnt is surely misplaced, For who would 
tecall the magic lines of A. BH. or the dreamland 
fancies of Yeats, dwell with delight on the elusive 
haunting songs of Walter de la Mare or read into the 
grandeur and majesty of Hardy's prophetic vision and 
yet call modern Britain unfertile in poetic imaginings ? 
Let Fim spend an hour with Caldwell’s Golden Book 


of Modern English Poetry and doubts and suspicions 
are a most difficult compilation and only a sincere and 
ardent lover of beanty can undertake the task. ‘Thomas 
and | wel 


Caldwell has done his work splendidly 
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Various voices have sung of the soul of the people 
during this half a century; varied notes have 
celebrated the delights of mature or mournfully 
written of the tragedy of life. All find a place in this 
volume. We can not think of any other book of 
equal merit. The plan is very carefully designed and 
the selections very appropriate. We thank Mr. 
Caldwell and congratulate him on his success, In 
one volume he has given os the best poetic thought 
of modern England. 


Later Poems by W. B. Yeats (Macmillan & Co., 
Lid., London, 1922). 

A poet develops as well as grows—even a poet of 
dreams and fancies. There may occur instances of 
arrested development—cases of ‘unfulfilled renown'; 
bot a troe-rocted poct gathers his folds as the years 
pass by and wild imaginings of wild youth give way 
to maturer and riper judgments on men and affairs. 
The change may not be easily perceptible in the race 
which lives in dreams and delusions but it is there. 
Doesn't W, B. Yeats, that rare Irish poet, himself 
comfess ? :— 

“I made my song a coat 

Covered with emboideries 

Out of old mythologies 

From heel to throat; 

But the fools canght it, 

Wore it in the world’s eves, 

As though they'd wrought it 

song, let them take it 

For there's more enterprise 

In walking naked." 
Later Poems 16 a perfect example of what change 
or development means for a tre poet. The period 
covered by this volume is from 1899 to 1921, and as 
we run over the pages we find a newer, more perfect, 
maturer and possibly a wiser Veats shining through 
his dreams and symbols, his perceptions of emotion 
and fancy, his illusions of niagic and dreamland. Yet 
the later poems are more Yeats-like than ever, that 
is to say, there is a continuity of thonght and ideas, 
an interlinking of earlier picturings with the reverics 
of later davs. W. B. Vests belongs to the race of 
poets which rebelled against the calm providentialism 
and tranquil content of the Victorian age. They 
revolted and sought to personify their imdependence 
by embodying their visions in concrete individualised 
incidents personal to themscives. Poetry became a 
plaything for subjective emotions and appeals. This 
realistic revolt expressed the feeling of the age which 

epitining to perceive storms on the horizon. 








For expression a back ground was essential and W. B. 
Yeats deliberately chose dreams of Irish life and Irish 
nature. From dreams be wove symbols interpreting 
thus the ideals of a mind active, healthy and full of 
tich philosophy :— 

“Had I the heaven's embroidered cloths, 

Bnwronght with golden and silver light, 

The bloc and the dim and the dark cloths 

Of night and light and the half light, 

I would spread the cloths under your feet: 

Tread softly because you tread on my dreams." 

W. B. Yeats, the artist, the philosopher and the 

painter of dreams, could not escape the influence of 
what is euphemistically termed mysticism. But it 
would be an error to call him a Mystic. If he has an 
ancestor he is of the line of Blake; but he leaves no 
progeny behind for his art is purely individualistic 
born out of his own experiences. 


Haji Prabhouw by Aurobindo Ghosh (Arva Office, 
Pondicherry, 1922) 10 As. 

Aurobinds Ghosh—a revered name in Bengal— 
devoted the carlier years of his youth in writing 
ballad poetry af distinct charm and merit. He 
expressed the old traditions beloved of the people in 
simple but beautiful lines. Stirring episodes found in 
him a facile interpreter, Bafi Prabhow relates the last 
stand made by a gallant officer of Shivajee against 
the Moghul hordes. Who would not feel the appeal 
mm the lines :— 

"We die indeed, 
But let us die with high-voiced assent 
Of Heaven to our conttry’s claim enforced 
To freedom.” 

A reprint of this powerful poem, now published, 
helps ws to nnderstand the spirit which moved 
Antobinds to deeds which demanded service of the 
country as the first call upon a citizen. We re- 
commend the introduction of this little book in our 


This Land I Love by Robert Bowman Peck (Selwyn 
& Blount, Ltd., London 1922). 

Mr. Peck’s first book Perceptions met with a 
cordial welcome on its uppearance. His lyrical poems 
becanse he sung them ont of his own emotions. In 
This Land I Love be sustains his claim to recognition 
a3 @ poet of gennine feeling and high vision. His 
work is always careful, almost fastidions where 
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technique is concerned. The result is a work of 
are delightfal reading. There is a slightly perceptible 
note of sarcasm behind a few of his poems bot the 
sarcasm never bites for it is not malice-born. 


True Love by 5. M. Michael (Madras, 1922) Re. 1/-. 

Tre Love ts a collection of twenty love-poems— 
small cameos that reflect the pulsations of the heart 
in the presence of the beloved. Some of the Hnes are 
enthused with charm and beauty; others are unequal 
and suffer from sentimental overflow. As oa first work 
Mr. Michael's effort is commendable. 


The Song of Songs by Morris Jastrow, jr. (J. B. 
Lippincott. Company, Philadelphia and London, 1921) 
$3.00. 


Professor Jastrow’s Song of Songs is a companion 
volume to his Biblical studies of the Book of Job and 
the Ecclesiastes. The revised yersion has been justiy 
acclaimed as the greatest literary feat in English 
literature. 0. has recently emphasised in his Cambridge 
studies the perennial beanty and charm of the Bible 
as a literary masterpiece. Prof Jastrow felt hampered 
by ‘traditional assumptions and theological predelic- 
tions" in his readings of the lighter portions of the 
Scriptures. He has delved deep into ancient culture 
and correctly come to the conclusion that these books 
should be taken as they really are." He considers 
the Song of Songs to be a “continuous ecstasy the 
theme of sexual love.” “Tt follows as a mecessary 
corollary that the Song of Songs consists of a series 
of independent songs, all dealing with the one theme, 
which were brought together into a little anthology 
by some editor, ot probably by some editors, who 
may have intended to give a semblance of literary 
unity to the collections." Prof. Jastrow has a com- 
plete answer to the objection to treat the songs as 
secular for their being included m a sacred book. 
These songs are expressions of folk emotions. Folk 
poetry is always direct, straight from the heart and 
free from any subtle over-comsciousness. What may 
appear as lewd or obscene—such as the undisguised 
outbursts of passionate sexnal love—is mere naivete 
which is characteristic of folk poetry and thus 
deprives the Songs of any suspicion of vulgarity. The 
Song of Songs in a sacred collection comes to 
‘reinforce the instinctive conviction of mankind that 
human love fs sacred even in its passionate mani- 
festations when mot perverted by a sophisticated 
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self-analysis. Take the imstamce of the Maidens’ 
Song :— 

“Catch us the foxes 

The little foxes, 

Spoiling the vineyards; 

For our vineyards are in bloom,” 
There is the Joyous abandon of youth and love and 
beauty and we feel the appeal to passion, But as 
forming part of a chorns, sung, say, while crop- 
gathering there can not be attached any vulgar 
meaning to it. Prof. Jastrow has done his work 
remarkably well, and his book is as full of erudite 
learning and industry as of charming and beautifal 
Ivrics illustrating love and the “way of the youth 
with the maiden,” 


Our Library Table: Miscellaneous Literature. 


Mr. Charles Kingston in his two earlier works— 
Fantous Morganatic Marriages and Royal Romances 
and Tragedies—has depictell gerapiically and pro 
trayed vividly the very human adventures and mis- 
adventures of royalties and commoners, of princes 
and princesses who have rebelled against the mar- 
triage customs of their caste; and has narrated the 
varied and fascinating love stories of kings and 
qneens and of nobility and middle class folk. In 
his latest work called Society Sensations (Stanley 
Paul & Co., ar, Essex Street, Strand, London)— 
which is as brimfol of interest as its two predeces- 
sors, already noticed by us in terms of appreciation— 
he confines himself to characters which are either 
British or Irish. A few may be able to recall the 
Colin Campbell and Dilke divorce suits, but not many 
tually decided the famons Mordannt case, in which 
the then heir to the throne—the Iate King Edward— 
was cited and proved his innocence. Some of the 
most remarkable cases which have ever been before 
the Courts appear in this interesting volume which 
will make a wide appeal, and which will sustain the 
author's reputation as an extraordinarily good 
narrator of the lights and shadows of human fife. 
We hope Mr. Kingston will give os other volumes 
of equally enthralling interest. 

The first volume of Mr. Justice Sirajul Hasan's 
Castes and Tribes of the Nizam's Dominions (The 
Times Press, Bombay) is modelled upon the publica- 
ticns dealing with the subject im some of the British 
Indian provinces. The editor tells us that the 
material was collected by the late Mr. Kale—a com- 
petent scholar, whose premature death has been a 
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Breat Joss to Indian cthnography. The contents of 
the book sre arranged under the names of the 
various castes in alphabatical order beginning with 
the Abirs and ending with the Waddar. The in- 
formation brought together is interesting and 
accurate and the work when completed will be a 
notable acquisition to the literature of Indian ethno- 
graphy. We congratulate Mr. Justice Hasan of the 
Nizam’s High Court on the appearance of his first 
volume and hope that the second will be published 
before long. 

Professor Solomon Reinach published, in French, 
in 1909, an excellent survery of comparative religion 
under the title of Orpheus. The book was subse- 
quently rendered into English, German, Russian, 
Italian, Spanish and Swedish. In the literature of 
the subject it was the first book—to our knowledge— 
which treated Christianity in a scientific spirit—on 
a footing of absolute equality with the other re- 
ligions. The chapters dealing with Christianity are 
now separately published as A Short History of 
eanisy (William Heinemann, Bedford Street, 

on). In his preface the anthor—who has re- 
vised the text and brought the bibliography up-to- 
date—reafiirms his view that “Christianity like all 
other religions, should be treated by history as a 
porely human institution.” The result is that the 
book is the most rational exposition of the subject 
and should appeal, as such, to a large circle of 
readers. 

The firm of Mr. John Murray. (Albemarle Street, 
London) is issuing small, well-printed books 





handy, ° 
in what is called “The Conan Doyle Stories," in 
six Volumes. This series of volumes contains a re- 
issue of the short stori¢s—apart from those relating 
the adventures of Sherlock Holmes—written by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle and selected by him from the 
various books in which they originally appeared, and 
a few hitherto unpublished stories. Their names 
are ;—Tales of the Ring and Camp, Tales of Pirates 
and Bine Water, Tales of Terror and Mystery, Tales 
of Twilight and the Unseen, Tales of Adventure and 
Medical Life, and Tales of Long Ago. These stories 
make delightful reading and we commend them 
heartily to lovers of good fiction. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co,, Ltd. 
Street, London) have issued in their 


(St. Martin's 
* English 


Classics * series an excellent edition in one handy 


volume of the complete text of Thackeray's Vanity 
Pair, edited by Professor Michael Macmillan. The 
text is exceedingly well printed while the editor has 
enriched the usefulness of the book with elucidative 
and informative notes, which are appended to the 


volume. It is thus a most excellent edition for the 
students of this classic of English fiction, 

Rodwell's translation of the Quran is well-known 
and is considered the best in English, The Selections 
from the Quran (Rodwell's translation) arranged by 
the Rev. Dr. Stanton (Society for Promoting 
Christian Enowledge, London) and intended to illus- 
trate the main features of the Prophet's proclama- 
tion and history will be found useful by the stndents 
of the subject. 

The Readings from the Literature of Ancient 
tome {in English translations) which have been 
jediciously put together by Dora Pym (George 
Harrap & Co., Ltd., London) would be found equally 
interesting and instructive by people desirous of 
obtaining a glimpse of the life and thought of the 
people of ancient Italy as enshrined in Latin litera- 


ture. The selections cover a fairly wide range— 
Livy, Lucretius, Cesar, Catullns, Cicero, Virgil, 


Horace, Ovid, Tacitus, Pliny and some others. The 
translations which have been made for the purpose 
of this book are very well done. There are intro 
ductions from the pen of the editor and translator 
to connect the passages selected from the Roman 
Classics. Altogether it is a very useful work and we 
look forward to the publication of its companion 
volume to be called Readings from the Literature of 
Ancient Greece. 

To the series of books being issued by Messrs, 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. (London) dealing with the 
various trbies of Assam, the latest addition is The 
Lohta Nagas by Mr. J. P. Mills, LC.S. Like the 
other book in the series it is a complete enthno 
gtaphical study of the particular it deals with, 
written by one who has made a speciality of the 
subject. Beginning with the origin and migrations 
of the tribe, it describes in detail their appearance, 
dress, ornaments, weapotis, character, domestic life, 
laws atid customs, religion, folk-tales, and langnage. 
Tt is thus a comprehensive dissertation on the sab- 
ject amd should be welcomed by students interested 
in Indian ethnography and anthropology. The many 
excellent maps and illustrations it contains, improve 
its value and utility. 

Indian reformers interested in improving the 
administration of the police wonld do well to study 
English, American and Continental works dealing 
with the working of the police forces in the yarionus 
countries of Western Europe and America. The 
latest study is Mr. Elmer Graper'’s American Police 
Administration (The Macmillan Company, New York, 
U. 5S. A.) which is a mannal on police organization 
and methods of administration in American cities. 
This handbook is devoted to a consideration of 
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various phases of the police problem. Its purpose 
is to make available: (1) information as to what 
American cities are doing in the way of solymg the 
police problem, (2) the general conclusions relative 
to good police practice that may be drawn on the 
basis of this tmformation. It is oot claimed that 
these conclusions are final, but it is hoped that they 
are certainly suggestive. Some of the chapters are 
on: The Organization of City Police Departments; 
Appointment, Seeiplatees and Removal; Training of 
Policemen; Detective Service, etc. Chapter X, on 
the Secretarial Burean, is an adaptation of the standard 
recommendations relative to Police Records and Re- 
ports formulated by the New York Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research. It would thus be seen that the work 
under notice is alike comprehensive and instructive. 
As a correct picture of the administration, organiza- 
tion and working of the police force in America, it 
should interest police reformers in Iniiia. 

It is a sign of the times that considerable atten- 
tion is being paid to the study of questions pertain- 
ing to bhoman character. The latest work on the 
enbject, which is by no means an unimportant one, 
is Mr. Hugh Elliot's Human Character (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, London, BE. C. 
4, and Bombay). This book contains a large num- 
ber of observations om boman character, and en- 
deayours to penetrate human motives and expose the 
inner workings of the mind. One of the chief con- 
clusions reached is that character and motives 
depend on differences of emotion rather than upon 
differences of education or intellect. The anthor has 
derived most of hia material from a sindy of men 
and women as they are, and the book therefore is 
free from any technical elements. Chapters are de- 
voted to egoism, love, jealousy, morals, and religion. 
Men of thought and men of action are separately 
studied. A full account is given of “ suggestion.” 
A long chapter is taken up with genins and its re- 
lation to various forms of disease. Obsessions, 
fanaticism, vice, and crime are the subjects of other 
chapters: the mutual influence of body and mind: 
the relative importance of heredity and environment 
fer character-formation, etc. The author introduces 
a new feature of character, which he calls Rovarysm, 
that has been much discussed in France, bot has 
not hitherto been described in England. It would 
be seen that Mr, Ellict’s book covers within a small 
compass a very large ground. It is written for the 
layman in popular language and should imterest all 
thoughtful readers, The author presents us with a 
folly scientific exposition but in language under- 
standable by the average -reader, 

An Introduction to the Psychology of Religion 
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by Mr. R. HEH. Thouless (University Press, 
Cambridge) is an excellent mannal of the 
subject. Tt has been avowedly written with the 
object of popularizing the i abstruse and 
recondite subject it deals with and its Incidity 
should appeal not only to professed psychologists, 
but also to the general reader who is interested in 
the psychology of his own religions experiences and 
at the same time has noo prior knowledge of pay- 
chological terminology. In the first half of the book 
the author attempts to define the word religion and 
diseuses and classifies the various soote Ge “namie 
belief in a God, while in the latter half he considers 
the underlying instincts and subconscious influences 
and closes the book with chapters on types of Con- 
version and Mysticism. It is leavened throughout 
with quotations from such writers as Goethe, Thorean 
and Thomas a Eempis, and with examples from the 
lives of St. Panl, St. Augustine, St. Teresa and 
others. Altogether Mr, Thonless’s Jntroduction to 
the Psychology of Religion is an ideal text-book for 
a beginner. 


The “Training Series," being isaned by the 
famous. American firm of Messrs. J. B. Lippincott 
Company (London and Philadelphia}, written by 
leaders in different professions and presenting in a 
straightforward manner the demand upon character, 
the preparatory needs, the channels of advancement, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of the different 
pursuits, is a valuable collection of books on pro- 
fessional literature, The latest addition to it is 
Training for Librarianship by Mr. J. H. Friedel, who 
is thoroughly well qualified for the task. Though 
conditions of Library economy in India diner 
materially from those obtaining in the United States, 
nevertheless the book onder notice will be found 
highly useful, so far as the exposition of general 
principles goes. The author describes the different 





kinds of libraries, giving instructive facts regarding 


all phases of public and special library work, Then 
there are useful tabulations, lists and bibliographies, 
besides interesting discussions of all matters pertain- 
ing to library economy. We unreservedly commend 
the volume to students of the subject. 

Sit Henry Newbolt's An English Anthology (J. 
M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., Londen) is divided into two 
paris—the first containing the texts and the second 
notes and indices. In this book Sir Henry Newhbolt 
gives os a selecthon of Enplish Prose and Verse from 
the fourteenth to the nineteenth century. The book 
has been compiled for the use of teachers and 
students of English: its object is to show the pro- 
gress of the English language and literature as the 
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gradual gathering of a great concourse of characters 
and influences. The total ciiect of this concourse at 
any moment is made clear by the arrangement. The 
but by the dates at which their first or most decisive 
work appeared. By this arrangement the reader will 
gain an idea of the etective content of the literary 
mind at ony given date, and will be able to make 
his own observation of the influence of great writers 
or great crents upon the ¢ nerations which followed 
them. The value of this most nsefol collection of 
gems of English literature ts enhanced by Part UI, 
“Wotes and Indices," which supplement the book 
and it is issued as a companion to the principal 
volume. Tt contains critical and appreciative com- 
ments on the authors and their works, and should 
be found especially valuable for students. The two 
volumes together constitute a very notable addition 
to the general anthologies of English literature and 
deserve a cordial welcome. 

We extend a hearty welcome to the new, cheap 
edition of Sir Ernset Shackleton's South—the story of 
the tor4-17 expedition—which was first issned in 
791906 (William) «Heinemann, London). A cheaper 
edition appeared two years later and we have now 
the revised and popular edition before os. The book 
is admittedly a classic in the geographical literature 
of the South Pole and the edition under notice— 
which i4 illustrated—ourcht to command a large 
cirenlation. 

“The Common Commodities and Industries ” 
seties—issued by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons., Ltd. 
(Parker Street, Eingsway, London, W. C. 2.) is a 
most useful collection of handy little treatises written 
by specialists and experts. The latest addition to 
the series is Straw Hats from the pen of Mr. Harry 
Inwards and deals comprehensively with their history 
and manufacture. There are many volumes in the 
seties which should interest readers in India, 
especially those concerned in industrial manufactures. 

The “ Fiction Series“ initiated by Messrs. T. W. 
Fonlis, Lid. (ot, Great Russell Street, London, W. C. 
is to imelude notable examples of English and 
American novels and stories. The books are small 
enough to go conveniently into am overcoat pocket, 
while their print is clear and the format good. ‘The 
ee een St 8 stlecting: fenen: Hes -singion: of. the 

erica ‘list, Frank Stockton—who is best 
known Ae his problem story celled The Lady of the 
Tiger which gives the name to the yolume under 

i The “ Fiction Series " onght to have a great 








review. 
future before it, 

Of Indian educational publishers about the most 
enterprising at present are Messrs, K. & J. M. 


THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


Cooper of Bombay ond their publications for our 
students are marked by a striking originality, which 
as the result of their enlisting the co-operation of 
additions to their series of historical text-books are 
A Short history of Hindu India by that eminent 
scholar, Mr. Krishnasvami Atyangar, Professor of 
Indian History and Archoeology in the University 
of Madras, and the same author's Hindu India from 
Original Sources in two parts. The former is, to our 
knowledge, the first work of ite kind in English and 
being from the pen of a distinguished writer on 
Indien history, is more than a mere siodents’ text- 
of the last important Hindu Kingdom—that if Vijay- 
nagar im 1565. It strictly confines itself to Hindu 
only when it is absolutely mecessary. The book is 
meant for popular reading but it is learned and 
abreast of the latest researches in the history of 
the Hindu period. It is usefully supplemented by 
the anthor’s other work named above, which is a 
scientifically planned source-book of great utility. 
The two books shonld be mastered by those desiroms 
of understanding Hindn polity—political, economic, 
social and in other spheres of activities. 

The latest addition to the “ World's Classics ™ 
(Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, London and 
Calentta and Bombay) is a work in two volumes, 
which should make a wide appeal to those interested 
in the political progress of India towards the attain- 
gy ale eee rrggneay bal naaausrore Looe 52°05 
It is Professor. A. Berriedale Eeith's compilats 
Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy 1750-1921, 
which is enriched with re Pee from. the 
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plulosophy in particnlar, but he is more than that 
and he is equally well-known as a very capable ex- 
pounder of the polity of the British Self-governing 
Domimons. It is, therefore, a matter of very preat 
a student of Indian affairs shonld have turned his 
hand to producing a kook like that under notice. 
His work covers a wide range, practically from the 
dawn of British mole to the latest times, and its 
contents include (either in whole or in part) docn- 
ments of all kimds—despatches, minutes, speeches, 
proclamations, statutes, firmans, treatises, petitions, 
forth. Thus the book will be found to be of the 
word supplied by the editor—which is a masterly 
survey of the subject—but equally so by reason of its 
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miscellaneous coritents enumerated above. The book 
might well have for its motto: “Much riches in a 
little volume." We commend its careful perusal 
to all interested in the progress of political reform in 

The first issue of “World Dominion,” a wuew 
quarterly review, edited by Dr. Thomas Cochrane, 
C.M., has reached us. The object of the journal 
is (to quote the editorial) “to think m World 
terms and to review the distribntion of the 
forces and resources of the Christian church 
in the light of world need. It will plead for co- 
ordination and co-operation and a world plan." The 
quarterly will deal with missionary principles, 
policies and methods. It will attempt to point out 
how missionary work interdigitates with matters of 
everyday concern, It will discover how Near Eastern 
problems may have Far Eastern causes, how the 
moral condition of Europe may have Asiatic reac- 
tions. It will show the effect of medical missionary 
work on the world’s health, and it aims at foster- 
ing a world cottscience and a world peace, The first 
issue cottains a noteworthy article by the editor on 
" Hope for the Leper,’’ and the hope of man's de- 
liverance from this terrible scourge. Other articles 
deal with Indo-China, Central China, the Near East, 
Jupan, Africa from the above-stated pomts of vitw. 
The quarterly is published by The Livingstone Press 
for the L. M. 5S. Laymen’s Movement, at 48, Broad- 
way, London, S. W. 1, at 6d. per copy, or 2s. 6d. per 
year post free. 


Bai Bahader Shyam Narain Singh, of the Behar 
Orissa Civil Service, and at present the official 
representative of his province in the Legislative 
Assembly, has done well to bring out a revised edition 
of his useful work called The Industries in Behor and 
Orissa. Not only he describes in it the various 
existing industries of the province, but suggests 
nomerous openings which merit careful consideration 
at the hands of captains of industry. The author bas 
a complete grasp of the subject and he writes om it 
with knowledge and authority. His book (which can 
he had of the author, who is stationed at Hazaribagh) 
is of valne, being calculated to awaken interest in the 
dormant industrial activities of the province of Bihar 
and Orissa. 

Qf the love of man for horses there are many 
interesting chronicles, But Ann Sewell's Black Beauty 
holds the palm. A useful and cheap reprint of this 
famous appreciation of a horse has now been issued 
by the enterprising house of Jarrolds Publishers 
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(London). All lovers of the noble animal will delight 
in the pages of this poignant story of the ups and 
downs of a horse’s life. 





THE FPIRST FOLIO. 


PUBLICATION OF “THER PLAYERS’ 
SHAKESPEARE”. 


A New Memortar EDITION. 

Exactly three centuries ago, im 1623, the works 
of Shakespeare were first printed in a collected form. 
In this rare volume, known as the First Folin and, 
in its perfect state, more greatly desired by collectors - 
than any other book in existence, John Hominge and 
Henrie Condell, two of Shakespeare’s friends and 
fellow actors, made the first eflort towards a com 
plete and authentic text. 

Refore its appearance several of the plays had been 
issued in quarto from pirated version. In their 
address “to the great variety of readers” the editors 
if they can be so described, remarked that the public 
tad been “abus'd with diverse stolue, and surrepti- 
tious copies, maimed and deformed by the frauds 
and stealthes of injurious impostors, that expos'd 
them.” These, they claimed, were mow offered 
“cur'd, and perfect of their limbes; and all the rest 
absolute in their numbers, as he conceived them.” 

At long intervals during the next fifty years 
appeared, with typographical variations, three 
reprints of this text, known as the second, third and 
fourth folios, but it was not until the eighteenth 
century that amy attempt at editing in the modern 
sense was made. Nicholas Rowe at the beginning 
of that century, was responsible for the first critical 
version of the plays, and after him came a long line 
of notable editors, including Alexander Pope, Dr. 
Johnson, and many others whose names though not 


so well known to the general public, are familiar to 


every Shakespearean scholar. 

The work of these critics testifies to the absorbing 
interest which Shakespeare has for the student of 
literature. Vet, ctriously enongh, thongh from the 
time of the Restoration his plays have been constantly 
presented on the stage, there has been little evidence 
in book form of the everwidening appeal which the 
poet has made, and still makes, to the theatre-goer 
and to the actor. It was this aspect of the matter 
which Messrs. Benn Brothers Ltd., had in mind when 
the plan of “The Players’ Shakespeare" was 
conceived. 

In explaining the objects of this new edition of 
Shakespeare's dramatic work, Mr. Victor Gollancz, 
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under whose direction it is being published, places 
The plays occupy separate volumes which are illus- 
trated by artists who, all of whom interested in the 
modern stage and working under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. Albert Rutherston, have endeayoured not 
to produce ordinary book illustrations, but to give 
expression to their vision of what a stage performance 
of the play should be and to communicate that vision 
of the reader, 

Among the artists who have been engaged are Mr. 
Charles Ricketts, Mr. Norman Wilkinson of Four 
Oaks, Mr. Paul Nash, Mr. Lowinsky and Mr. Schwabe. 
Fach volume will have an introduction by Mr. 
Harley Granville-Barker on whose reputation as a 
Shakespearean producer it is unnecessary to enlarge. 
These introductions give the restilts of study, extending 
over Many years, of the practical problems involved 
in the stage representation of the ohakespearean 

Clearly a publication of such importance could not 
be lightly undertaken, and the ambition of the 
publishers has been to produce a series of volumes 
which shall not merely elucidate some of the perplexi- 
ties of dramatic production, but also combine literary 
and aesthetic value with craftsmanship of the first 
quality. Accordingly, the printing is being done at 
the Shakespeare Head Press onder the Ae anes 
tion of Mr. BH. H. Newdigate ; the coloured illustrations 
of which there are five or more in each volume, are 
being carried ont in facsimile collotype by Messrs. 
Wittingham & Griggs, and the numerouns line blocks 
are by Messrs. Emery Walker. 

There will be two editions. The first, limited to 
Too mutbered signed copies, will be printed on 
handmade paper exacily similar to that nsed by the 
Kelmscott Press; the second, limited to 450 numbered 
copies, will be printed on pure rag paper. 

It remains to add ‘hat the text will be that of the 
First Folio. “The Players’ Shakespeare’ will thus 
link the earliest collected versions of the Plays as 
written for the stage with the latest results, both 
literary and artistic, of modern inspiration as applied 
to theatrical production. In the broadest sense, there- 
fore, it will be a Tercentenary Memorial which 
should be priced alike by Shakespeareans, by all 
interested in the twentieth century theatre, and by 
lovers ry the pertect book. 

= a = © 
mee who knew the late Sir Walter Raleigh only 
making History of the Royal Air Force, will in 
Laughter From A Cloud (Constable & Co., Ld., London, 
1923) meet him in that gayer nonsense-Joving mood, 








which gave unforgettable delight to his friends. 
Perhaps more than in any other works this book is a 
revelation of Raleigh as he was—wise, witty, tender, 
and whimsical. The contents of the volume 
fange from ecssays and poems in which Sir 
Walter always with characteristic humour “sets 
down his Paternoster and hia Creed," to others 
in which his muse is merely the mouthpiece 
of radiant and irresponsible fun. Collected here are 
his three little plays, The Riddle, James, and Richard 
who would not be King, a selection of the best pieces 
contained in that rare and inaccessible work The 
Milen, and other bagatelles in verse and prose thrown 
off in bis lighter moments. ‘The book opens with his 
earliest known work, an Address to the famona 
Cambridge Society of “The Apostles," and ends with 
the noble lines, My Last Will, from which the title has 
been taken, In these pages indeed we are privileged 
to listen to “The Author's" Lenghter from a Cloud. 

These scattered pieces, few of which have hitherto 
seen the light, bave been brought together and edited 
by an intimate friend. There is a foreword by Mr. 
Hilary Raleigh, giving us a pleasing picture of his 
father in the family circle. The Riddle and some 
other pieces have dainty illustrations by Mr. Anning 
Bell, and as frontispiece we have a reproduction in 
colour of Mr. Francis Dodd’s prophetic portrait of 
Walter Raleigh as “Sir Walter.” 

The widespread appreciation of the first cighty-nine 
volumes of The Kings Treasuries of World Literature 
have indused Messers. J. M. Dent & Sons to publish a 
further fourteen volumes April next. Edited by 
very popular with readers both young and oid and the 
fourteen new volumes will inclnde :-— 

Robert Lynd'’s Selected Essays. 

Junior Modern Prose. Edited by Richard Wilson, 
B.A., D. Late. 

The Life and Death of King John. 
Richard Wilson, B.A., D. Litt. 

Standard Prose. Edited ty B. L. K. Henderson, 
D. Litt. (From the 17th Century of the present time). 

The Canterbury Pilgrims. By Mary Sturt, B.A., 
and Ellen C, Gakden, M.A. Illustrated. 

Silas Marner. By George Eliot. Edited by Norman 
Hepple, M.A., M. Litt. 

The First part of King Henry IV. 
Richard Wilson, B.A., D. Litt. 

A Gallery of Master Historians, Edited by F. R. 
Worts, M.A. 

The English Admirals. By R. 1. Stevenson. With 
England's Forgotten Worthies. By J. A. Froude. 

A Book of Lighter Prose. Compiled by M. M. and 
J. M. D. 


Edited by 


Edited by 
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The Tempest. By William Shakespeare. Edited by 


Richard Wilson, B.A., D. Litt. 

Hamict. By William Shakespeare. Edited by 
D, C. Somervell, Tonbridge School. (With Acting 
Appendix). 

The Song of Beowulf. (Newly translated mito 
English prose) by Prof. R. E. Gordon, University of 

More Animal Stories. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 

They will all be published at 1/6d. each net. 


“THE HERITAGE OF INDIA" SERIES. 


It would be difficult for an Indian—whatever his 
race, creed, caste, tribe or community—to adequately 
express his sense of gratitude to the cultured Christian 
Scholars who have co-operated to organize the unique 
series of books rightly desiguated "The Heritage of 
India". (Association Press, 5 Russell Street, Calcutta). 
The Joint Editors of the Series are the Right Rev. 
V. S. Azariah (Bishop of Dornakal) and Mr. J. WN. 
Farquhar. The former is a cultured Indian divine, 
the Intter a well-known scholar and a sympathetic 
student of Hinduism. It would be difficult to comceive 
a better collaboration than that of these two gentle- 
men for series like the one under consideration. The 
writers, whose co-operation the editors have enlisted, 
are all experts and specialists in the subjects dealt 
with by them, with the result that the “Heritage of 
India" series is one which while catering for the edu- 
cated public at large has still the merit of rich scholar- 
ship and sound learning. But even more so than 
scholarship and learning is to be appreciatively noticed 
the ppt of warm sympathy with their subject which 
is c istic of the cultured writers of the books in 
this series. The result of this rare combination of 
scholarship and sympathy with things Indian ts a 
series of works wonderful alike for their scientific 
spirit, scholarly accuracy and a genuine insight into 
the cultur tistic, philosophic, literary and religious 
—of Mother India, 

The editorial preface is interesting as throwing light 
on the mental outlook of the joint editors of the series. 
To begin with they have placed—as their motto—at 
the top of their preface, the following noble lines from 
the Buddhist literature :—"Finally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are homour- 
able, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things sre 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, th'nk on these things.” Then 
follows the following excellent preface :—‘‘No section 
of the population of India can afford to neglect her 
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ancient heritage. In her literature, philosophy, art, 
and regulated life there is much that is worthless, 
moch also that is distinctly unhealthy; yet the 
treasures of knowledge, wisdom, and beauty which 
they contain are too precious to be lost. Every citizen 
of India needs to use them, if be is to be a cultured 
modem Indian. This is as troe of the Christian, the 
Muslim, the Zoroastrian as of the Hindu. But, while 
the heritage of India has been largely explored by 
scholars, and the results of their toil are laid ont for us 
in their books, they cannot be said to be really avail- 
able for the ordinary man. The volumes are in most 
cases expensive, and are often technical and difficult. 
Hence this series of cheap books has been planned by 
a group of Christian men, in order that every educated 
Indian, whether rich or poor, may be able to find his 
way into the tres¢ures of India's past. Many Euro- 
peans, both in India and elsewhere, will doubtless be 
glad to use the series, The utmost care is being taken 
by the General Editors in selecting writers, and in 
passing mannscripts for the press. To every book two 
tests are rigidly applied: everything must be scholarly, 
and everything must be sympathetic. The purpose is 
to bring the best out of the ancient treasuries, so that 
it may be known, enjoyed, and used." One need not 
quarrel with the learned editors for their view that 
there is much in Indian literature and art that is 
“worthless’ or “distinctly unhealthy’. Perhaps they 
wonld say the same of even Christian literature, if only 
they could be equally frank. But it would be profitless 
to pursne the subject further and we may console our- 
selves with recalling in this connection the well-known 
lines of Pope :— 
We think owr fathers fools, so wise wé grow, 

Our wisér sons, no dowbt, will think ws so. 

Bot to turn to the books themselves. So far 
thirteen volumes have seen the light and several others 
are announced to be m active preparation or in the 
press. Of these thirteen, three are biographies—of 
Gotama Buddha by Mr. E. J. Saunders, of Asoka the 
Great by Mr. J. M. Macphail and of Rabindranath 
Tagore by Mr. E. J. Thompson. Each of these is ex- 
cecdingly well done but we may specially mention the 
first as a notable example of the intense sympathy of 
the writer with the subject he deals with. Thongh there 
are many notable lives of the Buddha, Mr, Saunders’ 
study of that great personality—one of the few greatest 
which mankind has produced—is not only the most 
sympathetic and consequently the most vivid presenta- 
tion of Gotama's life and teachings, but also the one © 
which is abreast of the latest researches in the ancient 
literatures of India. It deserves a very large circu- 
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are Professor Mardonnell's. exceedingly scholarly 
Hymns from the Rigveda, Psalms of the Mahratta 
Saints by the Revd, Mr, N, Maenicol, Hymns of the 
Tamil Saivite Saints by Messrs. 
Phillips, two erndite philosophical studies from the 
pen of Professor A. TBerriedale Keith called The 
Samkhya System and The Karma Mimansa and The 
Heart of Buddhism by Mr. K. J. Saunders, whose study 
af the Buddha's life and teachings we have particularis- 
ed above. Of this group of six, the last three are more 
important than the first. Professor Keith's analytical 
and critical studies of two of the most recondite 
systems of Hindn philosophy are original works of a 
very high order and will deservedly take a no mean 
place in Anglo-Hindu philozophie literature, while Mr 
saunders’ probings into Buddhism gre intensively sym- 
pathetic and evoke the best in the heart of that Great 
faith—or, to be more accurate, rule of life. This os 
how Mr, Saunders sums up his view of the Buddha — 
“After the lapse of twenty-five centuries Gotama 
Buddha's influence is still a mighty power in the wortd. 
That an Indian monk, embracing poverty and the 
celibate life, writing no hook, and setting mp no 
hierarchy, should so profoundly sway the destinies of 
& continent, is one of the most impressive facts of 
history. And the modern world, with its passionate 
belief in organization and in wealth may learn much 
from Gotama."’ How vivid! How true!! 

Of the remaining four books two are histories o! 
indian vernacular literaturés—Hindi and Kanarese— 
one is devoted to Indian painting and the other to 
Indian coins. Each of these four volumes is meri- 
torious and highly useful and cach of them is a pioneer 
work in the literature of its class. Mr, E. T. Price's 
History of Kanarese Literature may not appeal to the 
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reader in Northern India to the same extent a4 Mr. 
P. E. Keary's History of Hind! Literature, bot the fart 
of the former having gone into & second edition within 
a couple of years of its first publication is proof con- 
elusive of its usefulmess to readers in Sonthern and 
Western India, where Eanarese is the language of the 
people. Mr. Keay’s Hindi Literatura is a hiehly meri- 
torions work and it need fear no competition even 
from the rival scholarly work of Mr. Greaves, The 
other two bhooks—Principal Percy Brown's Jndian 
Painting and Mr. C. J. Brown's The Coins of India— 
deserve the highest commendation. Though there are 
numerous books on Indian paintings and nomismatics, 
each of these two subjects was badly in need of an 
introductory mannal giving a general conspectua of 
them. The two books of Messrs. Brown ore altmoat 
ideal works for the lay man desirous of undertaking 
the study of ether Indian painting or Indian coins. 
Each of them surveys almost the entire field and 
presents with lucidity the salient features of the 
subject it deals with. There ts no better introduction 
to Indian painting than Principal Brown's study ot 
the subject and nome more instructive than Mr. 
Brown's Sketch of Indian numismatics in his Coins of 
India. We have now referred to.all the volumes issned 
60 far in the “Heritage of India”, series. Almost all 
of them were noticed, from time to time, in terms of 
appreciation in the Hindustan Review, but it has 
seemed to us desirable to give them as wide a publi- 
city as we can by inviting attention to the merits of 
the series, ata whole. “The Heritage of India’ Series 
should find a place in every library and on every 
bookshelf where Indian culture is studied and prized. 
Tt is an indispensable series of books on India. 
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SIR ASUTOSH MOOKHERJI 
AND 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


* 
By Mr, DHIRENDRANATH GHOSH, M.A. 


|. Sir Asutosh Mookherji and the problems 
of Bengal. 


In tracing the development of the Calcutta 
University under the direction of Sir Asutosh 
Mookherji, it will be my earnest endeavour to 
approach the subject with the intellectual 
detachment of the historian, and to avoid the 
prejudices of contemporary judgment on con- 
troversial topics, as far as possible. J have no 
intention of solving the University problems ot 
to-day, nor the ambition of dealing with ques- 
tions of University re-construction in the future. 
‘These problems, let us note, are mot sporadic 
accidents. in our history, but they have their 
place in that consecutive sequence of events 
which unite the past with the present, and 
direct the progress of the future. For a philo- 
sophical view of our history within the last 
hundred years would show that Bengal has 
taken upon herself the task of evolving 
rational synthesis between the culture of the 
Fast and that of the West on the basis of a 
recognition of the fundamental unity of man 
as such. ‘This was the ideal which animated 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy in his great religious 
reconstructions, which have indelibly coloured! 
the course of our history. It was this which 
inspired the social reform movements associated 


with ion. of Pundit Iswar Chander Vidya- 


sacar, which he based far less on the texts of the 
Shastras, than on the immutable principles of 
the ultimate laws of humanity. Undoubtedly, 
it fashioned the growth of our political history, 
which began in an one-sided study of western 
politics, but is coming back to-day to a more 
rational equilibrium, based on a trier percep- 
tion of our national needs and culture. And 
it is this desire to ‘‘assimilate what is best in 
the East, and what is best in the West for a 


re-vivification of all that is most essential in our 


national ideals’ which has inspired Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji in developing those ideals of Univer- 


sity education that are agitating every thought- 


ful Bengalee to-day, and that are hound to 
engage the attention of every thoughtful Indian 
in the morrow. 


There is about the career of Sir Asutosh, 
that stamp of uncompromising consistency, that 
inerring vision into the needs of the future, 
which enables a constructive statesman to create 
cia] anticipation of time as it were. In his early 


youth, in the very first stage of his career, he 


fixed his attention upon the questions relatin 
to his University, and the problems affecting its 
future destiny, and made them his own. Since 
then he has prosecuted them with sure and 
unflagging instinct, until their solution has 
been all but achieved. 
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Sir Asutosh ig characteristically fitted for the 
role of creative statesman. Gifted with an 
intellect that is encyclopedic im range, and a 
capacity for work that is superluman in its 
‘persistency, he has the imagination to formu- 
ate, and the ability to carry out the most far- 
reaching ideals of University education to their 
ultimate conclusion. He has the insight of a 
scientist into the essentials of a problem, and 
the genius of a philosopher im effecting a syn- 
thesis in their details. A mind stored with the 
wisdom of the past, he has the catholicity to 
welcome the genius of the future with mstant 
and instinctive delight. Daring in his idealism, 
he has never permitted his 1magimation to get 
the better of his practical common-sense. As 
a result of this extraordinary tnion of idealism 
and practicality, his idealism scems to possess 
the definite stamp of achievement, while his 
achievements have almost the impalpable grace 
of visionary ideals. It is the recognition of 
these rare-virtues that led Lord Minto to call 
upon him “to assume the reins of office at a 
turning point in the history of the University, 
for with its jubilee, the University enters not 
only on a new chronological era, but on a new 
regime, under new administrative conditions.” 
(Chancellor's siddress roo7). And His Ex- 
cellency further stated, “I know of no pilot 
more capable of steering the ship of learning, 
through educational shoals and quicksands, 
than Dr. Mookherji, and I have no need to pro- 
phecy as.to the future."’ (Ibid). 


If. His views of the Indian Universities Act 
of 1904, 


The policy of the University, a5 it is 
canstituted to-day, was largely laid down in the 
University Act of 1904. That Act, at the time 
of its promulgation was severely criticised by 
ctr countrymen. ‘The opposition was due to the 
apprehension widely felt, that the object of the 
act was to limit the scope of high education in 
India, by making the University a department 
of the state, so that nothing was to be done in 
it except ‘‘what passes through the custom-house 
of certain Publicans, that have the turnnaging 
and poundaging of free-spoken truth."’ And 
much of the odium that was concentrated on 
the head of Lord Curzon in those days has 
since then been passed on to the head of Sir 
Asutosh,—evidently on the very plausible, but 
entirely a priori assumption that since he has 
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carried out its provisions, he must have ac- 
quiesced in its promulgation. But a5 a matter 
of fact, when the measure was debated in the 
Council, no voice was more emphatic in record- 
ing the protests ot the country against its 
retrograde provisions; no Voice more msistent in 
demanding the recognition of liberal principles. 
Along with Mr. Gokhale, he led the opposition 
in those strenuous debates, and repeatedly 
moved ineffectual resolutions and voted i 
honotirable minorities. But there was a differ- 
ence between his opposition and the opposition 
of his political colleagues. He restricted his 
protests mainly to those clauses which were 
likely to hamper the autonomy of the University, 
and impose on its constitution the dominance of 
tien who have not studied our educational 
problems, and of interests that are primarily 
political, not academic. Mr. Pal im his Inerd 
character-study of Sir Asutosh said that it was 
his “detachment from practical politics” and 
his “intimate acquaintance with the state of 
things in the University’ that enabled him to 
take this dispassionate view. But certainly it 
was also in harmony with a carefully-conceivod 
policy based on the conviction that questions of 
education must not be judged by the fluctnatine 
standards of politics, but entirely on their own 
merits, And he has summed up his ideal im 
the trenchant words, ‘‘We unreservedly stand 
by the doctrine that if education is to be our 
policy as a nation it must not be our politics,” 
(Conv, Address 1923). 

Viewing Lord Curzon’s Act, therefore, not 
with the eyes of the politician, but with the 
indicial citcmmspection of an expert in educa- 
tional affairs, Sir Asutosh's criticism of the. 
measure was not sentimental, but extremely 
practical. Thus he gave his general support to 
the provisions of the Bill which sought “to 
enlarge the scope of the Universities and make 
it their duty to promote advaneed study and 
research.”’ ‘This is undoubtedly the portom 
of the Bill,” he said, ‘‘which has been welcomed 
by every friend of education, but, it must 
remain a dead letter unless funds and met are 
forthcoming.........My Lord, is it too much to 
expect that the Government will, in the 
beginning at least generously and liberally come 
forward and help the University in this 
(Speech in the Imperial Council, 
aisi March, roog). It 15 hardly necessary to 
peint out, in view of the present financial situa- 
tion, that Sir Asutosh had from ie t 
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a definite idea about the financial obligations 
imposed by the new Statute. 

Sir Asutosh also supported the clauses which 
defined the extent of the University’s control 
af schools and colleges; as a much-needed 
reform, but he insisted upon certain reasonable 
reservations, which he was able to embody in 
framing the New Regulations under the Act. 
In bis final speech in the debate on the Bill, 
he clearly indicated his position. ‘Tf the Uni- 
versities are to be anything better than mere 
examining machines, the University must exer- 
cise an effective power of control over the 
affliated colleges, and should exercise some 
degree of supervision over them. I concede 
that it is not desirable that there should be any 
undue interference with the internal manage- 
ment of the colleges,........ but it does not by 
any means follow that it is desirable for the 
Universities to have no control over affiliated 
colleges." (Speech in the Imperial Cowncil, 
sist March, (oo4). 

But his opposition to the constitutional 
clauses was emphatic and comprehensive. 
For this purpose, he moved resolutions seeking 
to improve the character of the Senate. The 
eravest defect of the Bill, m his opinion, was 
its refusal to define the character of the Senate. 
He insisted that in this matter Government 
should abide by the recommendations of Uni- 
versity Commission, of 1992, which was mainly 
this—that the Senate should consist of four 
classes of persotis,—(1r) University and college 
teachers, specially Heads of Colleges; (2) 
persons distinguished in any branch of learning 
and qualified to take part in the University 
business; (3) representative members of the 
learned professions; (4) representatives of 
Government. “‘If these principles’, said Sir 
Asutosh, are adopted and fairly worked out, we 
shall be able to secure re-constituted Senates, 
which will be academic in their character” 
(Speech in the Imperial Council, roth March, 
1904). | 

Sir Asutosh also demanded ‘‘a statutory 
recognition of the non-olficial and of the Indian 
clement on the Senate,’’ but failed to obtam 
it, although he showed how from 1580, most 
o the reforms contemplated by the Act were 
anticipated and sought to be introduced by the 
Indian members on the Senate, and were sys- 
tematically opposed and defeated by the othcial 
‘and the European members. This was because, 
the latter were moved by considerations of 
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administrative policy, and therefore Sir Asutosh 
always emphasised that Government must not 
interfere with education. “I deny most em- 
phatically that it is necessary or desirable, to 
have any provisions in the law which may 
possibly convert the Universities into mere 
departments of the State."" (Speech im the 
Imperial Council, the 2tst March, 1p04). He 
therefore tried to amend the Bull so as to 
secure a larger number of elected fellows, im 
tecognition of that democratic principle, which 
ti-day finds a more comprehensive expression 
in lis speeches. As he pomted out im the 
Council, “Education can never be forced upon 
a people, and if you wish to educate you must 
carry the nation with you.” 

Sir Asutosh was insistent in his demand 
that an adequate number of the members of the 
teaching profession should find representation 
ow the Senate, in order to make it really 
‘academic’ in character, And it was largely 
his advocacy that resulted in the incorporation 
within the Act of a clause ensuring that two- 
fifths of the fellows should belong to the 
teaching profession. It was always his firm 
conviction that education can never be en- 
dangered in the hands of the expert, and. this 
bas largely found expression m the working of 
the Calcutta University. 

Sir Asutosh also protested against the power 
given to the Government™"'to add to or alter 
the Regulations'’ framed by the Senate. This 
principle upon which he based his opposition 
deserves careful attenton. “It seems to me 
quite inconsistent,"” he said “‘with the character 
of the University, as a body of experts, that an 
elaborate set of Regulations framed by them 
should be liable to be modified by the Govern- 
ment, and I am unable to see, where Govern- 
ment will get expert advice outside the Senate 
to help it in this delicate and difficult task, If 
the Government has such expert advisers, they 
surely ought to be on the Senate,,.:..Let the 
Universities be reconstituted with the utmost 
eare and caution. But if the Universities are 
to take root and grow on Indian soil, the re- 
constituted Senates, must be trusted and 
allowed to enjoy some degree of independence.” 
(Sir Asutosh’s Minute of Dissent to the Buiil), 
This is precisely the standpoint from which he 
is opposing the Bill in contemplation to-iay,— 
by demanding that in all measures that affect 
the University, the University ought to have a 
preponderating voice. 
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Let us note here, that Sir Asutosh’s matin 
euprehensian—that as a result"of this Bill, there 
would be undue official interference with the 
“ma ery of the University—has been fully 
justified by subsequent events. And recognis- 
ing this, the Calcutta University Commission 
has distinctly recommended that such interfer- 
‘ence, in the interests of high education, should 
cease, and the University should have complete 
‘autonomy in all academic affairs. 





Ill. Re-organisation of Schools and Colleges. 


We have already seen that Sir Asutosh 
recognised certain principles involved in the 
Act, which if judiciously worked out, were sure 
to have far-reaching effect on the future deve- 
lopment of the Universities. And when he 
became Vice-Chancellor le concentrated his 
attention on the possibilities underlying these 
principles,—dismissing others as unimportant. 
This acute perception of the actual and the essen- 
tial, and this refusal to allow the objectionable 
clauses to obscure the beneficent led him to close 
all controversies regarding the Act as a fail 
accompli, with the reflection, ‘In all efforts at 
reform a period is ultimately reached when 
debate and discussion mist be closed and solid 
work undertaken." (Conv. Addresses 1907). 
It is hardly necessary to indicate the wisdom of 
this reflection. 

Tt is necessary for our purpose to take a 
brief review of the four fundamental principles 
‘upon which he based the structure of what he 
Tightly called, "The New University”’ of 
Calcutta. These were— 

(1) that all athliated institutions must be 
amenable to some supervision and 

| control by the University ; 

(2) that the University must satisfy itsell 
that the residence of students is 
suitable and desirable; 

(3) that while the students have a 
thorough’ knowledge of ‘essential’ 
subjects, they must be allowed ‘‘a 
wide choice and free scope’’ as 
regards those which are “non-essen- 
tial." 

(4) that “the University must not only 
be an examining body with power to 
grant degrees” or even “a federa- 
tion of colleges” it is, also, a pre 
eminently “‘a centre for the cultiva- 
tion and advancement of knowledge.”’ 
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In translating these principles inte action, Sir 
Asutesh always depended upon the support, 
unstinted and whole-hearted support of the 
Senate. How he secured “‘the united efforts of 
the Senate and the faithful co-operation of all 
who are vitally interested in elevating the tone 
and standard of University education in these 
provinces’ is not one of the least surprising 
achicvemments in a career that abounds with 
surprising imeidlents. 

(a) For the first four years of his Vice- 
Chancellorship (1906-10), Sir Asutosh kept im 
the background the greater ideals of policy 
connected with a Teaching University, and made 
the most strenuous cfiorts to improve the 
wretched condition of the schools and colleges, 
as a necessary preliminary for the establishment 
of a real and centralised Post-Graduate College. 
These reforming activities of the University 
under the influence of the prevailing atmosphere 
of tension existing at that time were viewed with 
suspicion and misgivings. The opposition to 
the improvement of schools was the more pro- 
nounced, because it was argued with some 
plausibility but hardly with sufficient wisdom 
that the Universities being in the main the 
repository of high education have no right to 
interfere with secondary schools. Im one of 
these outbursts of indiscretions for which Lord 
Curzon will be famous in our latter-day history, 
bis Lordship affirmed that education must be 
made costly in order to be effective and it was 
thought Sir Asutosh was only carrying out this 
eccentric opinion. But with bambi 
logic, he showed that as the ultimate custodiz 
of culture, the University must put the acted 
Oo] a sotind basis. “"The University has con- 
ferred upon these schools the privilege of 
presenting candidates at the Entrance Examina- 
tion, and the University is entitled to demand 
of them that they be maintained as places where 





sound education is imparted.” (Conv. Ad. 
ro7). The propriety of this principle has 


always been admitted by the foremost educa- 
tional authorities in the world and the keynote 
to the policy of the Calcutta University under 
Si Asutosh with regard to the reform of schools 
was based on a recognition of the principle that 
“Education in the University is the develop- 
ment, the amplification of school education, and 
in some issues, its complement." (Conv, Ad. 
1g07). 

In order to obtain a clear insight into the 
conditions prevailing in the schools, the Uni- 
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versity directed a thorottgh and minute inspec- 
tion of all schools. The result showed that 
ineficient and ill-paid teachers, insufficient 
insanitary accommodation, inadequate libraries 
and hostels combined in contributing to a most 
unhealthy educational atmosphere. When the 
Vice-Chancellor interfered, it was openly 
afirmed that the destruction of schools was 
imminent, Sir Asutosh however was not moved 
by this political clamour. He publicly asserted, 
that ‘no institution that has any element of 
vitality in it will be driven to close its doors,”’ 
(Conv. Ad. roo7). The University was aware 
of the acute financial difficulties, and therefore 
did not press for revolutionary changes but only 
a general conformity to the minimum require- 
ments which its regulations demanded. 

Without taking too exaggerated a view of 
the reforms thus inaugurated, and far from 
claiming that a condition has been arrived which 
iz even tear to perfection, it has got to be 
acknowledged that the results of this frm 
adherence to sound principles have been more 
than justiied. I refrain from quoting statistics, 
for there is such a thing as the fallacy of figures 
which blinds people to essentials by turn- 
ing their attention to the material. But it is 
undeniable that there is considerable justice in 
Sir Asutosh's contention that the general condi- 
tion of schools has markedly improved. To-day 
the schools have a nobler vision of their ideals, 
and if they are not able to give these ideals com- 
plete realisation, it is because of that miiserli- 
ness displayed by our Government and our 
people in all expenditure relating to education ; 
a fact which is palpable in the Report of the 
Bengal Retrenchment Committee. Sir Asutosh 
was not a bit too early in renunding our country- 
men—"Nothing is as costly as ignorance; no- 
thing so cheap as knowledge’. (Con. Ad, '23). 

(6) Sir Asutosh’s policy with regard to the 
Colleges was if possible, more systematic and 
comprehensive. The opposition was also less 
ecnspicuous. For the collemes were regarded as 
the trustees of high education on behalf of the 
University. In fact, Sir Asutosh regarded them 
as so many nuclei with the potentialities for the 
development of ao teaching University. In this 
cotiception again is displayed that far-sighted 
statesmanship, on which I have so often com- 
mented. In order to make these colleges fit for 
the great trust reposed on them and the greater 
destiny he contemplated for them in the future, 
he was tireless in examining every detail of their 
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organisation, and impressing upon them the 
need for all-round improvement. But too much 
interference was always condemned and avoided 
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by him. In the debates on the Universities 


Act he had accepted the principle of the Uni- 

versity’s control of the colleges with certain 
isuariinle reservations. He summed up these 
reservations with admirable judgment in these 
words—'"There should not be any undue inter- 


ference with the internal management of colleges 


ot with the administration of their finances $0, 
long as proper eficiency is maintained.” In his 
very | 
more perspicuous, “Although”, he sald, 
colleges constitute the University and although 
for the sake of sound education and for the 


reputation of the University, each of its colleges. . 
must be maintained im a state of efficiency, 
each college by ttself constitules an entity, a 


self-governing body, with the internal adminis- 
tration of which the University cannot legttt= 
mately interfere.” (Con, Address, 
have italicised these lines in order to give pro- 
minence to the idea of the autonomy of imstitu- 
tions upon which he is so passionately carmest- 


‘he autonomy of the colleges rests on the same 
aprinciple as the autonomy of the University. 
Satisfy yourself that the interests of an institu- 
tion have been placed in the direction of res- 
ponsible persons, and then leave its management 
to the unhampered discretion of such persons. 


The administration of Colleges should be vested 


m Governing Bodies, Firmly convinced that 
the ultimate control of education should remain 


in the hands of men “who have made ectica- 
tion the profession of their lives”, 


tional work,”’ or “‘who have made a special 
study of educational problems,"’ Sir Astitesh 


emphasised that these should be the basie prin- 


ciples upon which the Governing Bodies ought 
ts be constituted. In these days of reforming 
activities, when all sorts of curious schemes 


about transferring control of education to 


merchants and manufacturers, financiers and 
peliticians are in serious contemplation, it is 
goo to dwell on the sanity of these principles 
and recognise the wisdom underlying them. Sir 
Asutosh most emphatically repudiated the 
notion that education would he endangered in 
the hand of the expert. “‘We must once for all 
destroy the favourite faith,"’ he declared, “‘that 
the ultimate control of education cannot be 
placed in the hands of people, who have made 


first Convocation Address he was- rate 
“the 


1907). I 


or ““who ate 
ultimately acquainted with the details of educa- 
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education the profession of their lives.'' (Conv. 
Address, 1900). 

~The criterion of all improvements m colleges 
was efficiency. Prior to the New Regulations, 
only a few ‘of the colleges in Benuat ‘could 
setisfactorily stand the scrutiny of the most 
reasonable test -applicd according to Western 
ideals.’ Inall the three factors of bigh educa- 
tion—teachers, instruments and books—they 
were sadiy deficient, As a partial remedy of this 
state of affairs, Sir Asutosh earnestly pleaded 
for specialisation by colleges. ““Much of the 
inefficiency of our colleges", he pointed out, ‘tis 
attribittable to the desire that each college shonid 
undertake almost every possible subject rather 
than confine its attention and devote the 
energies of its teaching staff to an adequate 
treatment of a few bratiches of knowledge."’ 
(Con, Address roo7). No college, thercfore, 
was to be permitted “to undertake the teaching 
of subjects, for which adequate provision has 
not been made," as this results “not only in 
injury to the students, but also lower the 
character of an institution, as an efficient teach- 
ine body, if the highest standard of excellence 
is not matntained."" (Conv, 
thorough inspection by a permanent ofhectr 
assisted by members of the Syndicate was 
deemed absolutely necessary before affiliation in 
ony fresh subject could be granted to any 
college. 

In order to supplement the restricted scope 
of particular colleges, Sir Asutosh advocated the 
svstematisation of the principle of inter-collegiate 
lectures as being conducive to a desirable feel- 
ing of co-operation among the colleges, which 
is bound to have a favourite reaction on the 
student community. This was indicated m the 
New Regulations (Ch. X XVI, §),-and if worked 
eut im detail, “‘a high state of efficiency may 
ensily be attained without any hardship to 
students." Unfortunately this idea has mot been 
taken up with any enthusiasm by the colleges. 
But in view of the later evolution of the post- 
‘graduate scheme, it is interesting to note how 
the conception of the University as ‘‘a federa- 
tion of colleges,"" gradually took shane in Sir 
Asutosh’s mind. 

This vigilant administration and these help- 
fu) suggestions, resulted in a vastly improved 
State of affairs in the various colleges under the 
Calcutta University. Moved by his earnestness, 
our wealthy aristocracy came forward with 
generous donations to several colleges, among 
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which the Krishnath College, the Mymensing 
College, and the Bhagalpur (T. N. J)) College 
deserve special mention. In joyfully acknow- 
ledging these liberal aids to the cause of edtica- 
tion, Sir Asutosh expressed his hope that 
“when the members of our wealthy aristocracy 
fully realise their responsibility in this matter, 
and extend their support to the maintenance of 
struggling educational imstitutions, there will 
be no danger of the extinction of private 
Colleges.” (Conv. Address rp7o). The restlts 
of this aspect of his administration in the first 
period of Viee-Chancellorship cannot be better 
summed up than in his own words in the memor- 
able address of rot4,—"“I find it difficult to 
appreciate how any true friend of the advance- 
ment of education in this country, can overlook 
the circumstance that since 1906, the schools 
and collemes throughout the province have been 
re-organised, and that in many cases the re- 
organisation bas been of such fundamental and 
far-reaching character as to indicate a veritable 
rée-birth of the institutions concermed......I do 
not imply that our schools and collepes are 
maintained im a state of perfection; but I de 
hiaintain that they are in their present condi- 
tion far more efficient as agencies for the ins- 
truction of our boys and young men than they 
were eight years ago."' (Conv. Address roa). 

(¢) The problem of the residence of the 
students of a non-residential University was far 
more dithcult, but some sort of solution has 
been possible. Without suitable provisions for 
students living away from their guardians, no 
appreciable improvement in the moral outlook 
of students can be expected. Sir Asutosh 
clearly realised that the problem was bristling 
with dithculties, and any attempt to solve it on 
an extensive scale would not only require 
enormous funds, but would surely stir up all 
sorts of prejudices—social, political and religi- 
ous. Hint having recognised these difficulties, 
and made due allowance for their existence, he 
carefully elaborated the policy upon which the 
system should be based. 

The necessity of the residential system can- 
not be questioned. ‘It is the duty of cach 
college not only to maintain intellectual disci- 
pline among their students, but to provide for 
their moral and physical welfare.” This is a 
conception not Western in origin, but can be 
traced to the hermitage-schools of ancient India. 
“According to the ancient Indian ideal,’ said 
Sir Asutosh, ‘the student must during the period 
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of his pupilage, reside with his preceptor, serve 
him loyally and faithfully, and when he has 
finished his studies, and entered the world, 
rétain for ever the influence of the stimulus lic 
has received." (Conv. Address, tgo7). 

The practical difficulties in the way of the 
realisation of a comprehensive scheme were 
chiefly two—want of funds and want of sym- 
pathetic teachers. As regards the former, Sir 
Asntosh made no secret of his conviction that 
withont a liberal grant-in-aid from the State 
continued for many years, and supplemented by 
private efforts on an equally extensive scale, it 
is impossible to provide schoois and colleges 
with adequate and well-arranged places of 
residence for their students."" (Conv. Address, 
roro). The need for suitable teachers, was 
equally paramount. For it is an indispensable 
requirement for the suecess of the system that 
students must come in close contact with their 
teacher, and feel inspired by their example and 
precepts. 
David Hare Training College in 19068 was hailed 
by Sir Asutosh with particular delight, as it 
pointed to a time when the schools and colleges 
would be filled with teachers worthy of their 
vocation. 

Having thus outlined the scope of his ideal 
and pointed out the difficulties in the way of its 
realisation, Sir Astttosh emphasised the desir- 
ahility of making an organised effort to meet the 
needs of the situation. ‘What is imperatively 
needed,’ he declared, ‘‘is the development of a 
comprehensive policy whereby all our colleges 
in course of time will be furnished with suitable 
tesidences for students.” (Conv, Address, rorr), 
Jt would be over-reaching the limits of an 
article in a journal if I try to elucidate the 
various lines of action adopted by the University 
in this connection. But that Sir Asutosh’s 
ceaseless campaign on this behalf found some 
response from the Government is a matter of 
history. In 1or2, the State contributing hand- 
somely to this object, Sir Astitosh was able to 
outline the fundamental ideas of his scheme. 
‘Fach College’, he said, “‘is encouraged and 
enabled by means of substantial grants from the 
State to improve its own hostels, or to erect 
etitirely new ones; and the intimate connection 
of the hostels with the colleges is one of the 
most essential and valuable features of the 
scheme." Fortunately, m Lord MHardinge, 
the University possessed a most sympathetic 
Chancellor, and His Excellency’s Government 


Therefore the foundation of the 
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was prevailed upon to sanction fairly respectable 
grants in order to enable the University, in Lord 
Hardinge’s words, “to consolidate tts work by 
same concentration of energy on the residential 
system." 

1V. Development of Post-Graduate Teaching. 

Having thus consolidated comprehensive 
schemes in regard to the re-organisation of the 
schools and colleges under the guiding super- 
vision of the University, Sir Asutosh mext 
applied all the resources of his intellect and 
imagination in grappling with the problems con- 
nected with the creation of a great Teaching 
University, which he always regarded as the 
mission of his life. Those misguided political 
theorists, who are never tred of accusing thie 
Caleutta University of a policy of thoughtless 
expansion—as though the Post-Graduate Depart- 
ment of the University suddenly leapt out of 
Sir Asutosh's brains like Pallas Athene out of 
the head Zeus —would do well to study, if 
nothing else, at least successive Convocation 
Addresses delivered by him since 1907, They 
will then see that the policy was first outlined 
by the members of a learned commission, it 
was approved by the cultured ideils of an emi- 
nent Viceroy, it was embodied in the preamble 
oF a Government Act, and then only was it 
carried] out step by step with the utmost 
caution and deliberation, and that after the 
fullest allowance had been made for the possi- 
bilities underlying existing machinery extra 
organisation for the purpose was called into 
existence. 

I have already pointed ont that Sir Asnutosh 
supported the policy of the pradmal evolution of 
# ‘Teaching University laid down in the Univer- 
sities Act of Too4, a5 an important function of 
the University. In the last Convocation, Sir 
Asutosh recalled to his audience, how years-ago 
our great countryman, the late Mr. A. M. Bose 
“approached the Government with a request 
that the organisation might be transformed as a 
Teaching University,’ 
then “‘summarily rejected as a paradox." 
Twenty years after, however, the idea found 
favour with the powers that be, and Lord Curzon 
impressed this ideal tpon the Universities with 
great earnestness and eloquence. 
a University,"’ he said, 


the knowledge so taught is turned to good pur- 


‘—a request which was. 


‘The ideal of 
“ought to be a place 
where all knowledge is tanght by the best 
teachers to all who seck to acquire it, where 
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poses, and where its boundaries are receiving a 
constant extension.'’ (Lord Curzon's Address 
jo the Convocation of the Calcutta University 


too4). The Act of 1004 was equally perspi- 
cuous. “The University,” it said, ‘shall 
be deemed to have been incorporated 


for the purpose (among others) of making pro- 
visions for the instruction of students, with 
power to appoint University Professors, and 
Lecturers, to hold and manage educational 
endowments, to equip and maintain University 
libraries, laboratories and museums, to make 
regulations regarding the conduct and residence 
of students, and to do all acts......which tend 
to the promotion of study and research”! These 
were kept well in view in framing the New 
Regulations which, Sir Asutosh justly claimed, 
“marked on epoch in the history of the Univer- 
sity which is mo longer to be restricted in its 
scope as an examining body, with power to 
grant deerees but is, in future, to undertake 
‘Post-Graduate teaching and ultimately form a 
contre of knowledge." (1908). | 
When he became Vice-Chancellor, he was 
resolved to realise this ideal. For he was con- 
yineed that if India had to join in the intellec- 
‘tetal competition among civilised nations and 
establish her claims to respectful recognition in 
the comity of Nations, the University must be 
ep re-orgatised as to reflect the national cons- 
ciousness, and to be a centre of creative know- 
ledge. It is only through the Universities that 
QIndia could once more hope to be united with 
the world of culture—throwing off her insensate 
isolation, and realising that harmony which 
‘depends on intellectual brotherhood. The mem- 
bers of an Indian University therefore, should 
be treated as the “trusted interpreters of the 
Wrest to the Fast, and of the East to the West.” 
They must “assimilate all that is best and of 
abiding value and interest in Western Literature, 
Western Philosophy, and Western Science,” 
without neglecting, “in the glare of Westera 
‘light, the priceless treasures which is their 
iwheritance,"” or disrerarding “‘all that is most 
sublime in Indian thought, and all that 14 best 
‘in Indian manuers and customs.’’ But such a 
synthesis, he clearly indicated depends on the 
ability of his countrymen ‘‘to take an important 
part, not at all nnworthy of their ancient tradi- 
tions, in that great intellectual and spiritual 
competition through which mankind may hope 
gradually to accomplish its high ideal purposes 
—a competition in which all people of the earth 
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may peacefully join, rivals and brothers at the 
same time,”? (Conv. Address ror). To-day 
however, we hardly “contribute anytl 
towards the progress and extension of kaow- 
ledge.” It is the duty of the Universities to 
remove this stigma, and then only onr country 
will regain that intellectual eminence, which is 
her rightful heritage. ‘“‘Indiam with her great 
intellectual traditions,"’ said Sir Asutosh, “India 
which in old times was one of the chosen scats 
of wisdom and learning ts expected—nay, 
bound, to come to the front tank again, and take 
her place among the nations which are justly 
regarded as the leaders in the evolution of 
humanity in modern times.” (Conv. Address 
rorg). In claiming that in “‘no other University 
in India has this view been realised and carried 
into effect as has been done at Calcutta,” Sir 
Asutosh pointed out that “the Indian Univer- 
sities have not yet been able to take root in the 
life of the nation becatse they have been 
exotics. Western civilisation, however valuable 
as a factor in the progress of mankind, should 
net supersede, much less be permitted to destroy 
the vital elements of our civilisation.” (Conv, 
Address 1022). 

Not only this, the organisation of Post- 
Graduate Teaching on a sound basis is of the 
utmost importance, becattse thereby we ensure 
a constant supply of capable teachers, This 
aspect was emphasised by Lord Hardinge in 
ror2, when he said, “It is very important that 
we should turn out good M.A.'s in sufficient 
numbers: otherwise it will be difficult to find 
capable lecturers for our collewes, or to provide 
adequately for research.”” (Chancellor's Ad- 
dress :or2). Sir Asutosh also clearly realised 
that if the Universtty can develop into a real 
centre of scholarship, ‘we shall have effectively 
solved the question of an adequate supply of 
well-qualified teachers, lecturers, and professors, 
for the numerous schools and collezes within 
our jurisdiction.’’ (Conv. Address 1o13).. This 
has, at all times been regarded as an important 
aspect of Post-Graduate Teaching, and we 
cannot help recalling the prevalence of similar 
Practice in ancient India. An ontstanding 
example of this is to be found in life of Bhorabi, 
the immortal poct who wrote the Kiratarjuniyamt. 
Forsaken by his father, he struggled his way 
to a school, and there, in the humble position 
of a cook he was able to acquire Sufficient know- 
ledge to be chosen a successor to his 
The discovery of genius and superior intellect | is 
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this always regarded as the ultimate function 
of higher teaching, And it is to facilitate this 
that we have to provide suitable post-graduate 
Departments in our universities,—and mot be- 
couse it will help to solve the incessant ‘‘bread- 
problems” of the nation. 

Thus, the imperative necessity of expanding 
the Post-Graduate Departments of the University 
having been established on the grounds of the 
needs of the nation, the great questions remained 
ty be answered,—would the indispensable pre- 
requisites upon which the success of the sche 
largely depended, be fortheoaming? ‘There were 
pessimists and sceptics who would have been 
only too glad to shelve the question by an 
emphatic negative. But Sir Asittosh, with his 
customary thoroughness, investigated the ques- 
tion, ami it was only after he had assured 
himself of certainty, that he ventured on a 
beginning. The fondamental question there: 
fore, was,—would there be competent teachers, 
capable students and sufficient funds? 

(a) As regards professors, the standard 
must necessarily be very high. Professors for 
the Post-Graduate Classes must not only be men 
of high academic distinction, but they must also 
be original investigators in their particular 
departments. ‘“'While it is manifestly the duty 
of a Professor,"’ said Sir Asutosh, “to assimilate 
existing knowledge, he has a higher duty to 
perform; he must make strenuous efforts to 
contribute to the increase of knowledge, and 
the advancement of truth.” (Conv, Address 
tgd7). For it is only a professor who is “‘him- 
gelt capable of and actually engaged in original 
work", who can “excite the enthusiasm and 
stimulate the factilties of the pupils,’ and thus 
inspire them with the desire to extend the 
realms of knowledge by original speculation and 
research of their own.’ In Calcutta, we need 
only mention the names of Dr. P. C. Roy and 
Dr. Abanindranath Tagore as a testimony to the 
truth of this doctrine. In the task of creating 
such a Professoriate, Sir Asutosh was confident 
of succeeding. ‘“‘Given the needful opportunity 
and encouragement,’’ he boldly asserted while 
reviewing the work done by the Post-Graduate 
[epartment, in xoro, “our Post-Graduate 
teachers......wil be able to furnish complete 
justification of their appointment for the dissemu- 
nation of knowledge and for the investigaton of 
truth’’. Even to-day, when the scheme is 
struggling against the ignorant and the maligna- 
tion opposition of various classes of people, 
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amount of success has been achieved that fills 
us with high hope. For the demand for pro- 
fessors of the Calcutta University has been 
incessant in every Indian University which is 
undertaking post-graduate work. “We are 
thus in a position," said Sir Asutosh, “‘imper- 
ceptibly to permeate new institutions with our 


influence and our traditions.”” (Conv. Address 
1922). « 
(b) Sir Asutosh was equally convinced 


regarding the very great possibilities of the 


Indian student. “I am by tho means. pur 
suaded,"’ he said, “that the number of students 
offering themselves for the higher course, would 
be relatively smaller than in other seats of 


learning where similar conditions prevail.”’ 
(Conv, Address rgo7). If these students are 


given adequate preliminary training and guid- 


ance,” they would prove themselves, ‘‘thorough- 
ly qualified to enter upon the field of investiga- 
tion.”” In order ta satisfy himself as to the 
validity of his idealism, the first step he took 
was to alter the regulations for the award of 
Premchand Roychand Scholarship and to make 


it depend on the “‘capacity to extend the bounds 


of knowledge.’" Elaborate courses of lectures 
also were organised by scholars of international 
reputation 
senior students of the University. The success. 
of these experimental measures, carried out with 
a good deal of circumspection through several 
years convinced him that his visions are not 
likely to prove “a mockery, a delusion and a 
gsnare,”"" but should be productive of encourag- 
ing results. It was only after a cautious survey 


of the existing materials that Sir Asutosh de- 


clared, ‘There was no lack of well qualified 


workers, and that strenuous efforts should be 


made to train research students and to co-ordi- 
nate research. (Conv. Address roro). 

(c) Regarding the financial) aspect of the 
problem, Sir Asutosh has systematically appealed 
to the responsibility of the Government and of 
the wealthy aristocracy, in the matter of deve- 
loping facilities for higher instruction in the 
University. “In all civilised countries of the 
present age,"" he pointed out, “higher scholar- 
ship and research, and not only such research 
a5 may conduce to material prosperity and 
advancement, are allowed to have a distnct 
claim on help, in many cases very substantial 
help from public revenues; the encouragement 
and research are indeed looked 
upon as constituting one of the recognised 


which were largely attended by- 
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duties of Government." (Conv. Address 1912). 
Therefore it was a matter of vital importance 
that the obligations of the State in this respect 
should not be under-cstimated. The sympathetic 
attitude of Lord Minto, and then of Lord 
Hardinge towards the development of Post- 
Graduate studies in the University raised high 
hopes. that the Government would not be 
miserly in its relations with the University, and 
these were further consolidated by the generous 
contribution of Lord Hardinge’s Government 
towards taking the first steps in the foundation 
of such an organisation. 

This financial aspect has so far overshadowed 
all other aspects of this vital problem, that it 
was often maintained that instead of developing 
a costly centralised University Post-Graduate 
system, the colleges ought to have becn en- 
couraged to provide better facilities. But such 
a view is manifestly not tenable for the simple 
reason that the colleges found it impossible to 
make systematic provisions for M.A. teaching. 
The demands of New Regulations regarding the 
M. A. degree wert far more exacting than 
those which were tn force prior to 1909, and 
required greater facilities, Realising this, the 
University Commission of rgo2 clearly laid 
down,—"We think it expedient that Under- 
graduate students should be left in the main, 
tr the colleces, but we stigwest that the Untver- 
sities may justify their existence as teaching 
bodies, by making further and better provisions 
for advanced Courses of Study." 

Another possible course open to the Unrver- 
sity was gradually to build up a reserve fund 
by observing strict economy in its expenditure. 
The impossibility of such a course was em- 
phasised by Sir Alfred Ewing, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Edinburgh University. “I have yet to 
find,” he said, ‘‘the University which builds 
typ a reserve fund as a submarine cable com- 
pany builds up a reserve for the renewal of tts 
cables....Qur poverty has made us opportunists; 
we live from hand to mouth."’ In spite of this 
however, the University contributed handsomely 
towards the College of Science, as will be scen 
later on. 

A third alternative was to wait until the 
Government could make it convenient to con- 
tribute suitably. But this argument has been 
effectively met by the Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Senate on the 13th March, 
yo22,—“If it be maintained that Post-Graduate 
heii Se should not have been tndertaken by 
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the University unless and until permanent 
gtarantees of adequate grants conld be obtained 
from the Government experience renders the 
conclusion highly probable that there would 
never have been a Teaching University in 
Calcutta." (p. 36). 

Therefore, the University decided on a policy 
of bold opportunism, f.c., in the words of Sir 
Asutosh, “to make good and speedy use of 

every opportunity to carry somewhat higher the 

stately building whieh we aré rearing even at 
the risk that the pile may continue......to look 
odd and unsymmetrical. We cannot afford to 
stop and wait tntil our means are sufficient to 
enable us to construct at once an entire new 
wing, or a complete higher stery"’’. (Conv. 
Adiress 1913). 

The capricious liberality of circumstance 
afforded the University opportunities to make 
a humble beginning. Thus to the muntficence 
of the Msharajah of Darbhanga it owed a 
respectable Library Building, which was re- 
plenished by handsome contribution from the 
state coffers and enriched by rare and valuable 
collections, the gifts of distinguished men Tike 
the late Prof. Pishchel and others. It was 
further recognised by Sir Asutosh Mukherji that 
suitable and if not ample facilities for post- 
graduate instruction in Law, Medicine and 
Engineering are afforded by the University Law 
Collere, the Calcutta Medical College, and the 
Sibpur Engineering College—though the latter 
demanded extensive re-organisation. There 
thus remained the foundation of University 
colleges in Arts and in Science. “It ts here,” 
said Sir Asutosh, “that In my opinion a start 
on new lines is most urgently required; it is at 
this point that we have to apply our first 
efforts to a True teaching University.” (Conv. 
Address 1912). 

An impetus to this step was given by His 
Imperial Majesty in his memorable reply to the 
address presented by the Calcutta University. 
His Majesty urged upon the University the 
imperative necessity of affording better facilities 
for developing Post-Graduate teaching and 
research upon which he based his mpi 
message of hope for the future. Lord Hi: e 
was impressed by the stirring words of His 

fajesty, and his Government sanetioned an 
annttal recurring grant of Rs. 65,000/- for the 
express purpose of making "a solid advance in 
the direction of Teaching and Residential Uni- 
versity."" Out of this grant two University 
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chairs—the King George V chair of Philosophy 
and the Hardinge chair of Mathematics were 
established, while, after protracted discussions, 
the University was permitted to set apart 
Rs. 15,000/- to enable it to entertain lecturers 
in various subjects, and thus establish the 
foundations of a Post-Graduate College in Arts. 
Lord Minto had already founded a chair in 
Economics, The University out of its own 
funds were able to establish a third chair,—the 
Carmichael Chair of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture. To crown all, Sir Taraknath Palit, 
with a generosity unrivalled in the history of 
education in India offered to the University the 
magnificent sum of 35 lacs of Rupees, for 
founding two chairs, of Physics and of 
Chemistry,—subject to the proviso, that “the 
University shall from its own funds, provide 
siitable lecture-rooms, libraries, museums, labo- 
ratories, workshops, and other facilities for 
teaching and research, and shall, out of its own 
funds, car-mark and set apart a sum of 24 lacs, 
and apply the same to the construction on the 
site given by the founder, of permanent and 
substantial structure for use as Jecture-rooms, 
laboratories, and like purposes."" (Palit Trust 
Deed). Thus the University was pledged to the 
development of a Science College,—unless indeeil 
it had taken the extraordinary step of refusing 
this unique grant on the score of its own paucity 
of funds. 

The Government, however, refused to 
recognise the principle, expressed by Sir Henry 
Wheeler, that “it is a sound business tramsac- 
tion to encourage private liberality,’’ by supple- 
menting it generously from public funds. It 
showed no disposition to aid the University to 
carry out the obligations to which it had 
pledged itself in accepting the Palit donations. 
T am not here concerned to discuss the gradual 
change in the attitude of the Government to the 
University from sympathy to apathy, and then 
antipathy. But this change in the angle of 
vision rendered Sir Taraknath Palit’s gifts almost 
nugatory. “It promptly brought credit to the 
donors, but produced no immediate benefit to 
the donee,” (Report of the Grant Committee, 

13). In this exigency, Sir Rash Behary 
Ghosh gave to the University a donation of ro 
lacs of Rupees in furtherance of the University 
College of Science and Technology. This 
enabled the University to establish four 
more Chairs—in applied Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, and Agricultural Botany. The Go- 
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vernment maintained an almost ironic silence. 
That Sir Asutosh’s disappointment was great 
can be well imagined. “The Syndicate felt...... 
that as the Government had expressed their 
readiness to afford liberal financial assistance in 
support of educational schemes for the creation 
of new centres of intellectual activity, they 
would not be slow to recognise that Calcutta 
has established solid claims to preferential treat- 
ment by the liberality and munificence of two 
of its most public-spirited citizens."’ (Speech on 
laying the foundation stone of the Science 
College, i914). But “the custodians of the 
public funds though. repeatedly approached 
have met the legitimate demands of the Univer- 
sity with steady and persistent refusal."’ (Conv. 
1922}, 

This attitude af the Government so disap- 
pointed the Senate, that in the words of Sir 
Astitosh “even the most optimistic amongst the 
members of the Senate—people who had un- 
alterable faith in the sense of justice of the 
Secretariat—felt that for the present at any tate 
the University must rely on its own resotirces, 
unaided by the public funds.” (Speech before 
lhe Senate, January, o20). The foundation 
stone of the college of science was laid on the 
a7th March, ror4, and the University met the 
eost of erection of the buildings from tts Reserve 
Fund, contributing in all eight lacs of rupees 
from its own limited resources. This valiant 
effort to fight for the cause of High Education 
was recognised by Sir Rashbehary, and in 19020, 
he placed at the disposal of the University the 
further sum of 114 lacs for the development of 
the Applied Sciences. This was followed by a 
donation of 54 lacs of mipees from Kumar Guru- 
prasanna Singh of Khaira, out of which chairs 
in Chemistry, Physics, Agriculture, Indian Fine 
Arts, and Indian Linguistics and Phonetics were 
established. Nor was the University inactive; 
from its own limited income it was able to 
feund chairs in Botany and Zoology. Thus in 
spite of the persistent hostility of the Govern- 
ment, Sir Asutosh has been able to establish a 
University College of Science, which has already 
attained an international reputation and which 
is entirely manned by Indian scientists of world- 
wide fame. 

The evolution of a University College of Arts 
was if possible, even a more arduous and thank- 
less job. For here the University had to face 
not only the opposition of the Government, but, 
in recent times, the unintelligent criticisms 
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from self-constituted experts in University 
_ affairs: The provisional grant of Rs. 15,000/- to 
which | have already referred enabled the Uni- 
versity to entertain lecturers in various subjects. 
This tentative move was dominated by the idea 
that ‘the University might carry ont the pew 
task by a judicious use of existing agencies, 
that 15,,.....the best B.A. teachers of the more 
prominent affiliated colleces might form in 
combination a staff of University lecturers.”’ 
(Conv. Address torg), The University main- 
tained tts M.A: classes by utilising the honorary 
services of these distinguished professors of the 
various colleges, and supplementing them by very 
few whole-time, salaried lecturers. The success 
ofthis makeshift arrangement was so encourag- 
ing, as to convince the authorities that a more 
permanent system must be devised. For this 
experiment of co-operation among the colleges 
in the task of imparting Post-Graduate instruc- 
tions under the auspices of the University was 
open to several objections. The defects of the 
system, according to Sir Asutosh, were chiefly 
these—{r) “an arrangement which depends on 
the good will of a number of independent agents 
is Generally not to be expected to work harmo- 
niowsly and without constant breaks.” (2) “Tt 
is most diffcult......to arrange a working time- 
table when Leeturérs are bound to consult the 
interests of their colleges first, and mot those 
wi the University." (3) “It inevitably excludes 
from so-called] University work the staff and 
students of all colleges not situated in one 
centre." (Conv, Address ror4). ““The system 
was rendered possible by the co-operation 
of professors of the different colleges who under- 
took to deal with particular branches according 
to their special qualifications, and the time at 
their disposal after the performance of their 
work in their colleges.” (C. U. Letter No. 2 
dated rst July, tors), ‘The Government of 
Tndia also characterised the system as “‘a tem- 
porary tiakeshift to cope with the phenomenal 
‘increase of candidates for the M.A. degree.” 
(Letter No, r63q dated rath Oct., rors), and 
indicated that Government was unable to bold 
out any hopes of financial assistance, tmless they 
were satisied that the scheme was suitable. 
The University was indebted to Sir Sankaran 
Wair, the then Education Member, for the 
appointment of a Committee with Sir Asutosh 
as Chairman, to analyse the situation and 
suggest a definite scheme for the consolidation 
of Post-Graduste Teaching. The Committee 
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submitted an unanimous Report, based on the 
following fundamental principles: 

(1) “The organisation of Post-Graduate 
instruction of all kinds should be 
considered to be the duty of the 
University." 

(2) “The appointment of a whole-time 
salaned staff 1s necessary.”” | 

(3) ““The -whole-time University staff 
should be intimately associated in 
their work with certain number of 
college professors, also engaged in 
tindergraduate teaching—(so os to 
‘prevent that artificial division 
between Post-Graduate and under- 
Graduate world condemned by the 
London University Commission) ."" 

(4) “It 1s necessary to constitute qa suit- 
able organisation within which these 
teachers will be enabled by discussion 
among themselves efficiently to con- 
duct the teaching and examination of 
Graduates.”’ 


It is important to note here that this scheme 
adopted in the main the plan outlined by Sir 
Asutosh in his Convocation Address of ror3, 
where he had claimed,—(z) that the University 
must be in a position to appoint University 
professors who may stay with ts for lengthened 
period and deliver lectures on a systematic plan 
and remain in continuows contact with the best 
students in each Department; and (2) that these 
professors must in the future constitute special 
teaching faculties of the University, who would, 
“determine the courses of Post-Graduate study 
in the various branches within its cognizance." 
That the system was the most efficient in con- 
formity with the needs of economy cannot be 
gainsaid. And whatever its critics might say, 
the Caleutta Thiversity Commission, after a 
most searching enquiry, came to the conehisina 
that “it represents an expenditure of labour and 
thought so great, and a skill in organisation so 
considerable, as to inspire solid hopes for the 
future.” (Report, Vol. I, p. 76), 


V. An interesting aspect of Calcutta University. 


This study of the development of the Post- 
Graduate scheme would not be complete without 
a reference to Sir Asutosh’s efforts in organisi: 

a systematic study of the History and oulture of 
Ancient India and securing the recognition of 
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the Indian Vernaculars as fit subjects for exan- 
tiation for the M.A. degree. His efforts in the 
latter direction began as early as 1t8o90, when 
he brought ferward a proposal in the Senate to 
make the vernaculars compulsory subjects of 
study in all the stages of University cducation, 
hut failed to convince the senators of its 
necessity. It was in 1996, that he was able to 
pursuade the Government of Lord Minto (to use 
his own words) ‘to hold that every student in 
the University must, while still an wunder- 


graduate, actiire a competent knowledge of 
his vernacular, that his proficiency in this 
respect should be tested precisely in the 


same manner as in the case of any other 
branch of knowledge and should be treated as 
an essential factor of success in his academic 
career.” (Conv. Address roo7). After the 
Nobel Prize for Literature was awarded to 
Eabindranath Tagore, Sir Asutosh, while con- 
ferring the degree of Doctor of Literature or: 
the poet invited our attention to the true signifi- 
cance of this “world-wide recognition” accorded 
for the first time to an Indian Vernacular, and 
declared his belief that “if the Indian Univer- 
sities are ever to be indissolubly assimilated 
with our national life, they must ungrudgingly 
accord recognition to the irresistible claims of 
the Indian Vernaculars.”” (Special Convocation 
Address tor3). 

As a result of his persistent efforts, the 
Vernaculars were included in roto as fit subjects 
for examination for the M.A. degree, and he 
himself drew up the syllabus of studies in the 
Vernaculars which demanded an accurate and 
scientific knowledge of our language and 
Literature. “The fundamental principle which 
hes at the root of the new Regulations,” Sir 
Asutosh pointed out, "is that a student should 
possess a knowledge of two Vernaculars namely, 
a thorough knowledge of his mother tongue, and 
a less comprehensive knowledge of a second 
vernacular. The student is also required to 
obtain a working acquaintance with two of the 
languages which have formed the foundation of 
the Indian Vernaculars such as Pali, Prakrit and 
Persian. The languages which have already 
heen Tecopnised as principal languages are 

Bengali, Hindi, Guzrati and Oriya. The 
languages which have been recognised as 
subsidiary languages are Hengalee, Assamese, 
Oriya, Hindi, Urdu, Maithili, Guzrati, Mahratti, 
Telueu, Tamil, Canarese, Malayalam, and 
Sinhalese, Besides these, ‘the student has to 





acquire a comparative knowledge of the Phila: 
sophy of his Vernaculars."" (Conv. Address 
Ig22}. 

The enthusiasm which the new Scheme has 
evoked and the appreciation which the works 
of such Panini scholars as Dr. Dinesh 
Sen, Dr. K. Chatterji and Prof, Majumdar 
have met sent learned professors of Europe, 
resulted in innumerable donations for the ex- 
pansion amd encouragement of this Department. | 
As a knowledge of the philology of Bengali 
requires a compctent acquaintance with other 
allied vernaculars, the University has under- 
taken the publication of suitable text-books in 
Assamese, Oriya, Hindi, Mahratti, Prakrit, Pali, 
and Guzrati, the cost of which has been largely 
met by eminent rajahs and zamindars from all 
parts of India. The Ramtanu Lahiri Research 
Fellowship was established out of donations 
given by Mr. S. K. Lahiri, and its distinguished 
occupant Dr. Sen, by the prolific results of his 
investigations into mediaeval Bengali literature, 
is fulfilling the remarkable prophecy which Sir 
William Hunter made nearly thirty years ago. 
Mention must also be made of the donation of 
Rs. 25,000/- by the eminent professor, Babu 
Adharchandra Mukherji for the promotion of 
study and research in Bengali. To crown all, Sir 
Asutosh himself instituted a medal in memary” 
ef his mother, “‘to be bestowed once in every 
two years upon the individual deemed by the 
Syndicate to be most eminent for ongimal con- 
tribution to letters or science written in the- 
Bengali language.’’ It was first awarded in 
1922 to Dr. Rabindranath Tagore: Besides, 
there are several lectureships and scholarships 
maintained by the liberality of our wealthy 
aristocracy, to whom the University owes. so. 
much, | 

Thus, as in the case of the Science College, 
Sir Asutosh was able to secure the support of his 
countrymen to enable the University to do all 
that was needed for the success of the new 
scheme. ‘The possibilities of instruction and 
research in this department,’” said Sir Asutosh, 
“will be recognised as boundless by the most 
superticial observer, and it is gratifying to find 
that so much real interest has been evoked by 
our efforts in this direction.” (Siatemeni! on 
Post-Graduate: Dept. rgzo). 


VI. New ideal of an University, | 
Thus, under the inspiring direction of Sir 
Asutosh Mukherji, supported by the liberality- 
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of our wealthy aristocracy, and sided by the 
fervent idealism of a band of brillant young 
men, “a vast organisation for higher teaching 
js in full operation in the Calcutta University." 
The ideals for which he had to work were not 
‘his own, and we may here recall Lord Car- 
iichaecl’s words,—‘‘I have talked with Sir 
Astitosh about University development, and he 
has told me more than once that if he could set 
up his own ideals, and work for it, it might be 
very different from the ideal which has been 
‘set up for him, and for which he has had to 
work.” (Rector's Address org). Of that 
ideal, I shall try to speak on another occasion. 
Here, let us note, how he has been able to 
mould circumstances, and compel the existing 
otder, cngiecred by reformers with whom he 
did not agree on fundamental principles, to 
‘approximate to the ideal which he had in view. 
That his countrymen were not slow in marking 
their appreciation of his capabilities, is well 
‘attested by the large endowments which have 
enriched the funds of the University. It was 
his great credit that he was able to command 
the confidence of his countrymen to such an 
extent as to secure donations of nearly 50 lacs 
of rupees in ten brief years. It was this which 
enabled Sir Asutosh to establish a new Univer- 
sity with a potentiality so great that imagina- 
tion fails to comprehend its impalpable future. 
Realising this H. E. Lord Ronaldshay was 
moved to exclaim in Convocation, ‘Surely you 
“must be proud of the splendid attempt which 
is being made here to render to Indian civilisa- 
tion and culture the homage which is its due.’ 
(Chaniellor’s Address, 1921), For years past, 
India had remained dumb before the blustermg 
egoism of the West drunk with joy at her own 
supreme achievements. India could only re- 
count her glorious past, obscured in the mist of 
time, and like the White Horse in the Maha- 
bharata covered by the envious snakes, the 
subject of interminable controversies. It 1s the 
University of Calcutta which sought to make 
lier clearly articulate, endowing her with a 
distinct voice of her own, which was not merely 
the futile echo of the clamour of the West. 
‘We deem it inconsistent with our national 
consciousness,’’ said Sir Asutosh, “‘that the first 
end last words, the final and definitive judg- 
ment on Indian civilisation should be pronounced 
in intellectual centres far beyond the limits of 
our motherland."" (Conv. Address 1922). 

The University of Calcutta may have some 
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defects. No one has been more alive to them, 
nnd more carnest in acknowledging them than 
Asutosh himself. Repeatedly has he 
refused to lend even “'the vestige of support ‘to 
such a ntinous theory of selfi-complacence”’ as 
that of believing that sufficient progress has beeri 
attained and that ‘no further progress is 
needed.” But it would be false modesty to 
refuse to acknowledge that a new spirit has 
been evoked in the minds of young graduntes, 
a new atmosphere has been created in the 
academic world in Bengal. Not every M.A. 15 
a research scholar; neither is every graduate an 
aspirant of academic distinction or a selfless 
worker in the field of original investigation. 
Indeed in no University in the world is such 
an ideal state possible; I do not even know 
whether it is desirable. It is only the other day 
that a distingwished educationist m England 
declared that only a very small percentage of 
senior wranglers and scholars of the Cambridge 
University found it possible to advance the 
bounds of knowledge. The power to acquire 
knowledge more or less, belongs to all, but the 
creative instinct is confined only to the few and 
it has been the function of all Universities in 
all ages and in all countries,—whether in the 
fols of ancient India or the academies of Classic 
Greece or the seminar of Medieval Europe, or 
the great Universities of the Modern World. 
to evoke this instinct wherever latent, and to 
organise its expression, To-day, when the idea 
is being constantly preached that culture should 
be subjected to the severe exigencies of a hitter 
struggle for existence, and when the University 
is expected to be the standard-bearer of such o 
materialishe gospel, it is important to remember 
that the function of the University is not to 
turn out artisans and tradesmen,—captains of 
the industries or leaders of the professions—but 
to diffuse an aroma of culture among its 
students in general and to aid the development 
of the creative facilities in those particular 
students who possess the instinct of research 
into the invisible and eternal phenomena of the 
Universe of man and Nature. Such an ideal 
has always animated Sir Asnutosh Mukherji in 
his efforts to re-construct the University of 
Calcutta. “In this materialistic age,” he said 
in the last Convocation, "when Universities are 
apt to be regarded as workshops for the marit- 
fecture of the public servant, the professional 
man and the skilled mechanic, it cannot be 
superfluous to impress upon our students... 
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that whether we turn our eyes to the unfathomed 
depths of the sea or the boundless regions of 
space, beyond the things which are seen and 
temporal, are the things that are unseen and 
eternal.” (Conv. Address, 1923). 


I have already referred to the idea of 
bringing the University in harmony with the 
spirit of ancient India that lay behind Sir 
Asutosh's ideal of an Indian University. With 
this object in view, he conceived the idea of 
founding a school of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, which has already done valuable work 
in rediscovering the Social, Constitutional, 
Religious and Political condition of our country 
in bygone ages, and the potentialities of which 
cannot be overestimated. The development of 
f systematic study of Indian Vernaculars in the 
Post-Graduate classes was also inspired by a 
similar ideal. Nor must we ignore the comprehen- 
sive syllabus of studics in Sanskrit and Pali, 
which has been organised by him in the Calcutta 
University, and in the staff of which he has 
“requisitioned the services of eminent scholars 
from all parts of India, and even from Tibct, 
Ceylon and Japan. It was this attempt to 
“Tesnscitate interest in the ancient culture of 
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the country,’’ and “to stimulate thonght on the 
lines congenial to the particular genius of Indo- 
Arvan races’’, that called to Lord Ronaldshay's 
mind an analogy with the famous Indian Uni- 
véersities of a past age like that at- Nalanda, 
which, said His Lordship, "If we may believe 
the Chinese pilgrims who visited it in the 7th 
century A.D. was a famous centre of learning, at 
which were congregated to,coo students, and 
the examinations of which were so exacting, 
that though learned men flocked to its doors 
from different cities, those who failed to pass its 
tests as compared to those who succeeded beinsks 
> or & to 1o,—a centre of learning more ‘ 
where the day was found to be all too nat 
for the asking and answering of profound 
questions, and where discussions proceeded 
from morning till night."’ (Chancellor's Ad- 
dress 1922). ‘There is not an Indian, who will 
not feel inspired by the vision of such an ideal 
as this: and in formulating and carrying out 
schemes embodying such an ideal, Sir Asutosh 
has contributed substantially to that desire of 
harmonising the enlture of the East and that 
of the West, which, as [ have pointed out, is 
the dominating idea in the history of Modern 
Inclia. 
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By Mr. W. G. RAFFE, F.B.S.A., F.ILB.D., A.R.C 


Recent growth in European appreciation of 
oriental art demands more consideration of the 
philosophical theory, that a subjective under- 
standing is a necessary basis for a true apprecia- 
tion of genuine artistic merit. It is very 
improbable that the still increasing ugliness of 
the present European machine-iriven competi- 
tive civilisation, visibly breaking down as it is, 
will ever be able to open our eyes and make 
them more susceptible even to the purely formal 
beauty of line, form and colour, much less open 
our minds to the inner beauty they may be mace 
to stiggest. Fortunately, certain writers who 
are firm believers in the subjective theory of art 
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have sect themselves to teach us the true meaning 
of art; and from them we may learn what is 
essential to the understanding of the great works 
of Eastern art. As this knowledge slowly brings 
utiderstanding, Europeans are able to adopt a 
different orientation towards the art forms 
of India and the East. For there begins a 
revolution in the common view of archaic 
renderings; of seemingly arbitrary symbols; and 
similar formal limitations, once we understand 
that such art contains or expresses something 
of an esoteric quality, which at least merits our 
syinpathy and perhaps deserves our reverence. 
In general tendency of their style the better 
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styles of Indian art forms show a close paralle- 
lism to the noble and impersonal art of Piero 
‘della Francesca, Puvis de Chavannes, and 
“perhaps Watts, some of the few Western masters 
“most distinguished by their subordination of the 
individual to the type. 

Although painters of sensible reality, they 
ilisplay, perhaps more than any other European 
artists, a marked elimination of accidentals, with 
a cottesponding accentuation of typical charac- 
teristics, that approaches the universal appeal of 
art desired by Tolstoi. In Indian art this 1s 
perhaps especially seen in some work from 
Rajputana; but in the best work throughout the 
Fast the tendency is generally toward type and 
away from individualism. That is, for many 
Western minds, the reason why such art usually 
appears cold and devoid of intimate personal 
charm. We would, however, recommend dis- 
believing critics to consider, for instance, the 
sleeping ““Vishnu"’ from the cave-sculptures of 
Mamallapuram. If such inspired work be denied 
e high place in heroic art, we must seek new and 
narrower defititions for such a term. Some of 
the sensitive drawings reproduced in the recent 
books of Dr, Coomaraswamy are worthy of 
comparison, eyen on the ground of their 
technique alone, with the best line-work of 
masters like Holbein and Durer. 

Although it is not our purpose to discuss 

technique, it may be of interest to quote some 
lines on the much debated points of perspective 
and anatomy from Mr. E, B, Havell, who has 
done so much for the revival of the study of 
India art, He writes: ‘“‘Abanindranath 
Tagore's recent discovery that India has a perfect 
and practical system of artistic anatomy—miore 
practical than that tanght in Western academies 
—has finally disposed of the European miscon- 
ception of that subject. Our mechanical 
perspective is not related, like the Onental 
and pre-renaissance styles, to the laws of 
design, but only empirically to the science 
ef optics. The Indians have a possible 
and consistent ideal perspective... The offence m 
European eyes is that the science of Indian art 
transcends the limitations of modern Western 
smience, Which would keep art, like itself, chained 
4o the observation of natural effects and pheno- 
mena as they are impressed upon the ordinary 
human eve."’ Read in the light of the recent 
discoveries on optical physics, by Einstein, such 
a relativity in art is not without possibility. 

Some understanding of the values of Indian 
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persuaded to search for its jHioblest developments 
elsewhere than in the products of the Gandhara 
period; when we ceased habitually to refer to a 
subconscious Occidental standard of artistic 
metit based on objective realism, and mo longer 
considered so highly the inferior productions, 
imitative of the Western schools, whose mode of 
worldly thought, with its resultant objective art 
we already understood and appreciated. 

In Dr. Coomaraswamy’s studies of the 
Rajput and Mughal Schools, for instance, we 
find astonishing examples of mature and 
masterly art, signifying something far more than 
their purely decorative value, something more 
than either scenes or portraits. Blake, the English 
Artistanystic, maintained that the distinction 
made in modern times between a painting and a 
drawing arose from ignorance, and that the 
quality of merit in a picture was essentially based 
on the same factors as the quality of merit in a 
drawing, Here he was tight, for only the illusion 
of colour, and of ‘“‘light and shade’’ lure Us 
farther into the conception of art as the image of 
a maya. Dr. Coomaraswamy holds this identity 
of drawing with painting to be distinctive of most 
Oriental graphic art, which is “distinguished 
by its preoccupation with form and design; it 
rarely or never transgresses the severity of its 
conventions by endeavouring to create an illusion 
or to produce an appearance of relief.” 

By form he evidently means a suggestive 
linear form, rather than representational form 
which is revealed by highly finished imitative 
light and shade. It is in its suggestion of three 
dimensional values by two-dimensional methods, 
while containing that which is beyond both, that 
Indian art reveals the consummate skill of its 
guiding mental science which is the traditional 
base of its conventional limitations. Holbien 
and Durer had, even in their pure line work, a 
strong appreciation of tone values; they 
suggested instead of represented ; though the 
Indian draftsman’s cye was mentally fraimed 
lo regard these aspects: of lightl-and-shade or 
relief as inessential secondary matters, neverthe- 
less he was able, by extraordinary delicacy of 
linear treatment to produce in his work artistic 
completeness or unity perhaps unsurpassed 
elsewhere, It is design versus drawing; the 
mind versus the eve, | 

Technically, all art depends for final judg- 
ment on the masterly relation of means to an 
end ; and all great art is economical with its 





resources. If economy of technique in relation 
to an end which is gained, and even relative to 
the labour involved, is the surest proof that an art 
possesses great qualities, then the national art of 
India can show many masterpieces which can 
easily rank with the greatest styles of Europe. 
But, for its proper understanding there ts needed 
some adeqtiate comprehension of the underlying 
philosophy and also some knowledge of the 
daily life of its artists and peoples. 

The central ideal of Indian art, as of Indian 
philosophy, and indeed of Eastern thought in 
general, is that visible Nature is the veil behind 
which the only true reality of Spirit eternally 
exists. “Veiled by the magic of my forms, ! 
am not revealed to all the worid,’' says Krishna, 
in the Bhagavad Gita, Buddhism, in its own way 
embodied this fundamental idea of Indian 
thought and carried the vivifying stream to 
other countries. At first a tiny stream, cven- 
tually it poured like a torrent through the passes 
of the Himalayas both westwards and into 
China, thence at first indirectly and later 
directly influencing the thought and art of 
Japan, yet leaving the place of its origin, 
perhaps for ever. This stream of ideas spread 
mainly in two ways: by the Buddhist mussion- 
aries first sent out by the great Emperor Asoka 
in the third century. before Christ, and after- 
wards in increasing numbers; and by the 
thousands of pilgrims and students who subse- 
quently journeyed to those great universities 
of India which beran to flourish in the time of 
the two great Empires of Asoka and Vikrama- 
ditya. It was in these great university centres 
of India the schools of religion and philosophy 
were combined with the schools of art, science 
and literature. Would that the Universities of 
Modern India were as truly universal on their 
outlook and on the scope of their teaching. 
Where is the Indian University that definitely 
sets out to encourage and teach Indian Art? _ 

Mathematics and astronomy, chemistry, arid 
medicine were among the chief sciences taught 
is the forest schools of ancient Hindustan while 
literature, music, afchitecture, painting and 
sculpture then reached their highest develep- 
ment. The clarity of the underlying and 

‘fying principles there taught had its inevit- 
able result in the artistic work of that period and 
later times. As in Egypt, art was un‘fed and 
thus made great by the controlling thought of 
the educated people among whom it developed. 

Western scholars have in recent years greatly 
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advanced in their understanding and apprecia- 
tion of Sanskrit learning, and we hear of the 
wonderful past, of the grandeur of its philosophy, 
the beauty of its literature, and the sublimity of 
its religious ideals, yet running through most of 
their writings is the constant implication that all 
this monumental glory of culture has vanished, 
and the notion fostered that its spirit is lost, that 
it has gone beyond recall. | 

The European public generally has little con- 
ception of the wealth of living native poetry and 
art still to be found in India to-day, away from 
cities and industrialism, They know practically 
nothing of the artistic soul of the people a5 
expressed in the plaintive beauty of their songs 
and are ignorant of the simple sincerity of their 
arts, at their best when untouched by any taint 
of modern commercialism or by the ideas of 
mouey seeking alien culture. During the age of 
the Buddhist Emperor, Asoka, and of the Hindu 
Emperor Vikramaditya, it seems that an almost 
ideal condition of national life was attained. 

And with this luxuriant energy the joy of life 
daily expressed itself in the visible splendour of 
the crafts of wood and metal, stone and clay. 
Architecture, with all its attendant crafts, 
became mighty, having none of the meticulous 
calculating care of the modern lest a shade too 
much strength be given to a wall or a pillar. 
Free from-the dubious aid of iron, it grew in 
the natural power of brick and stone, decorated 
by marble and metal and finished with costly 
timbers, hung with beautiful textiles some of 
which, as in the muslins of Dacca, the world has 
never equalled much less surpassed. And with 
this all the lesser crafts of court and palace, of 
temple and shrine flourished, in cast and beaten 
metal, in a myriad luxuriant forms full of 
dehght in the power of craftsmanship ; in wood- 
working construction and delicate and wonderful 
carvings of intricacy and beauty, by the master 
carvers of that day. Of their descendants but 
few remain ; how poorly they and their work is 
now sppreviated ! 

How is the modern craftsman shackled to 
the ruts of poverty and compelled to give of less 
than his best ; how he must look to his bread 
for the next day, since the patronage of princes 
is no longer his! For the mods 
his country the greatest evil by bringing in the 
foreign contractor with his foreign forms an: 
metcenary ideas of art and craft. Thus the 
modern palaces of India are graceless hybrids. 
And the only bright spot is the thought that 
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their poor construction will bring them down 
after a short time, while the older palaces of 
the ancient rulers, yet standing mighty and 
powerful will endure in the strength of real and 
‘genuine architecture. Such is the contrast of 
the work; such is the contrast of the mind of 
the people. As of old, it is for the rulers to do 

We will not speak of the idealism of the 
more ancietit times, as of King Rama, for he 
would be classed by Western scholars as belong- 
ing to the “legendary epic period” as against 
“real history’’, although such legends may 
often be the truest history, since they are the 
living story of the ideals of a people enshrined 
in the fair casket of the arts; while the distor- 
tions, so often called ‘‘history’’, are all too 
frequently a biassed interpretation of carefully 
selected facts by some crude conqueror, But the 
existing rock-hewn Edicts of Asoka are a 
sufficiently material proof to satisfy any 
historian, while the ‘Golden Age’ of Vikrama- 
fitya is amply authenticated by the “Nine 
Gems" of his court, the art works of which are 
to-day the immortal treastre of India. But to 
those who have eves to see, even to-day the 
artistic greatness of India surrounds in beatity 
well high every step of the wanderer in her 
ancient land, it is marvellously recorded in the 
rocks of her temples, and still pulses m the 
thythmic life of her people. Only in the cities 
‘and large towns is it dying of want. 


When the daily life of a people is normally 
artistic, then, and then only, is a mation great 
in art, The nation that has mo art is pitiful 
indeed ; even an empire, tf its art be made 
solely to sell in the market-place, 1s but little to 
be cuvied, In the varions arts and crafts of the 
masses of the people is the real challenge of 
national life, to the slowly erasing hand of 
Time ; there, if anywhere is written the true 
story of the life and thought of the nation. = 
art, in architecture of temples and palaces ; 
painting and sculpture ; in song and music hae 
poetry: are inevitably expressed the desires, 
the aspirations, the hopes and fears of every 
living people. A nation without art of its own, 
is like a man without love—better dead. 

The truest forms of art in all ages have ever 
been inspired by religion, or by some form of 
philosophy which ranks nearly as high, in the 
search of the spirit of man for the Supreme. 
This is presumably what the Greck, Plotinus, 
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nicans, when in speaking of this Supreme 
Beauty, he says; “‘Never could the eye see the 
stim unless it had first become sunlike, and 
never can the soul have vision of the First Beauty 
unless it itself be beautiful’. There is no vision 
without light; no true nation without its own 
art. 

The thought that developed the life and art 
of India profoundly influenced all of the East. 
“The great epochs of expression in Japan have 
always followed in the wake of Indian spiritua- 
Hty’', says the Japanese critic, Kakuze Okakura ; 
and spirituality is conceived by the Japanese as 
“the essence of life of a thing, the characterisa- 
tion of the soul of things, a burning fire within.’ 
Art thus “becomes the moment’s repose of 
religion. ‘The instant when Love stops, half- 
unconscious on her pilgrunage in search of the 
Infinite, lingering to gaze on the accomplished 
past and dimly-seen future, a dream of 
suggestion, nothing more fixed, but a-suggestion 
of the spirit, nothing less noble,” Art is also 
called there “the great Mood of the Universe’, 
an expression of “‘the life-movement of the 
Spirit through the Rhythm of things’, Art is 
indeed the thythm of life functioning through 
the works of man, even as the works of the 
smrit functions in its own majestic move through 
the Universe of Nature. This is in keeping 
also with Chinese tradition. Chu Kaishu, a2 
Chinese artist in the sixth century 
A. D. wrote a book on aesthetics called, “Con- 
versations of the Poppy Garden’, which is still 
recognised as a classic. In it he says that art 
is “‘an incarnation of the genius of rhythm 
manifesting in the living spirit of things.”’ ‘To 
tell the story of this “inner and informing 
spirit,’ rather than to portray the outward 
semblance, is the object of art for all pamters of 
trné Asiatic tradition. 

The existence of this general aim of Eastern 
art is beginning to be understood by Western 
writers, one of whom, for instance, says: “‘the 
Japanese catch the spirit of a thing in the most 
wonderful way. They are the only people who 
can paint a bird fying. The essential difference 
between Western art and Japanese art is that the 
West choose to paint only externals ; its artists 
can paint very beautiful things but they are 
still all externals, They never try to get at the 
inner beauty, preferring form ; but the Japanese 
give us the yery soul of the thing itself. 
Western art paints the veil and models the 
ertde form ; Eastern art penetrates beyond, to 
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the veil beyond the veils, the beauty bevond 
beanties, the joy beyond joys," 

These words of an «unusually penetrating 
Western critic are more or less trne of Oriental 
art in general, but especially so of those artists 
who know design, who paint only what they 


fully understand, and who sincerely and 
devoutly beheve in the inner truths of the 


religion of their father, For artists who know 
and believe only externals cannot give anything 
more in their art, whether they are of East or 
West, 

The above quoted comment was said specifi- 
cally of the Japanese, but only because their art 
is almost the sole phase of Eastern art adequately 
known in the West. It is only since the 
Japanese have adopted individualism and com- 
mercialism, and demonstrated their ability to 
equal the West in modern warfare, that their art 
and life have been considered worthy of study 
and respect. Must India follow this sad 
example before Western people will think it 
worth while to study her life and art? Must 
India become military before she again becomes 
fully artistic? Even those who fully recognize 
India’s claim to a great philosophy and litera- 
ture, have frequently, as we have seen, no idea 
that there is any notable art to study, nor any 
conception of its greatness, But Kakuzo 
Okakura has clearly demonstrated in his Ideals 
of the East that, while Japan has taken the 
form of her art from China, its inspiration and 
penetrating abihty to paint the soul itself are 
due to that idealism of religion which came 
from India, which is still to the Japanese artist 
the “holy land of most sacred] memories’’, 

The spirit of the Far Eastern artistic tradi- 
tion comes admittedly from India. The sacred 
force of that spirit of art takes different forms 
according to the vessels into which it is poured ; 
and though the typical forms of art in China 
and Japan differ from those of India, the 
mysterious energy which inspires the best 
Eastern art and differentiates it from the 
external art of the West has sprung always from 
Indian idealism, The principal channel through 
which this idealism was carried to other countries 
was, as we have seen, the philosophy of 
Buddhism. Hinduism has played its own part 
within the boundaries of India. 

To quote Okakura once more: ‘Buddha 
embodied the root-idea of the Indian race, and, 
in thereby universalising Indian idealism in its 
highest intensity, becomes the ocean in which 
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the Ganges and the Hoang-ho mingle their 
waters.”’ That Buddhists carried this spirit of 
Indian philosophy and religion to other countries 
will not be disputed. But as for art, it will more 
likely be denied by most Europeans that 
there was any to carry. But if they know of 
Borobodur in Java and Anghor-wat in Cam- 
bodia, they will at least admit the magnifi ? 


To reflective minds however, it must 
seem strange that a people, which has so great a 
philosophy and so noble a literature, should be 
thought for a moment to have no creative art. 
That would be a contradiction indeed, for where 
true religion blossoms in the hearts of men, 
there too is art, not for outward adornment but 
as a living thing in life. 

But art and life have, more than clsewhere, 
been as one in India, as religion and life have 
been one, for all is somehow realised as an 
experience of the Divine. In India poetry im, 
particular might almost be said ‘to be religion, 
and rehgion to be poetry; nitsic is harmony 
with the Mood of the Universe, and musie and 
poetry are as one, and spontaneous song is: 
interwoven with the life of the people. 

European lack of real understanding of the 
heart of India and the soul of the East may be 
seen paradoxically in articles written by Western 
admirers of the poet Rabindranath Tagore. — 

Through all the admiration and appreciation 
there frequently runs a strain of wonder; of 
bewilderment, as it were, for some undreamed- 
of-beauty suddenly made manifest, not to be 
teastired by Western canons. There is the 
unspoken question: Whence comes this strange- 
sceming sweetness of song, simple and free? 
Is it from the poct himself? is it the tradition 
of a famous and ancient family? is it his: teli- 
gion? or is if the very breath of a land where 
poetry is stil sung? In almost every village 
one may hear beautiful stories and songs of 
Krishna, held dear in the hearts of the people, 
to whom he ts-at once comrade and friend, play-. 
mate and lover, and, above all lang and god. 
Their creed, enshrined in the words of the Gita, 
‘In whatsoever way ye meditate me, In that 
way Will I reveal myself unto you’, has sunk 
deep into their hearts. ““God will be to wus 
what we desire Him to be’ ; that is the burden 
of their simple faith, in it is contained a deep 
philosophy of devotion. 

The songs of the Bengali poct are great 
because they breathe forth the soul of India in 





of the architecture. 
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which religion and its vehicle of poetry are felt 
to be one, even as God and Nature are realized 
as one. From their exquisite simplicity shines 
forth the reality of that beauty. Only a few 
Western poets have written anything like them. 
In the lyrics of the Irish poct George Russell 
is an echo of this Eastern song; and perhaps 
in Edward Carpenter and Walt Whitman. 

The finer Eastern art is not made with any 
thought of monetary gain, nor for a pastime. 
“Art for art’s sake’ is a erced that had no 
place in India. Nothing is for itself alone, but 
all is for the sake of God. Art and science, 
philosophy and religion, all have their part in 
the great Eastern Temple of Life, whose God is 
love and whose worship is the rhythmic harmony 
of creation. Art then in the tre tradition of 
the East does not try to “copy Nature’, It 
strives to express or suggest the essential 
principles rather than represent the ephemeral 
visible results of the Cosmic forces ; therefore 
what it would produce would be as beauti- 
ful as creation itself, though in a different way— 
the way of art. The true Indian artist endeavours 
to achieve this, in his music ; in his sculpture ; 
in his painting and architecture. All true art 
is one because it has its source in devotion to 
the one Eternal Beauty of which Plotinus was 
the eager contemplater, but whose veil no man 
has lifted. To express some faint reflection 
of this beauty, even in a sight degree, the whole 
life of the artist must be attuned to the rhythm 
of the universe, 

“Our music’, says Rabindranath Tagore, 
‘ts the music of cosmic emotion’. ‘The Indian 
idea of different melodies for different times of 
the day is an exquisite vet entirely natural 
conception that could only have been developed 
where the oneness of all life in unceasingly 
different rhythms is felt as a reality. There 
are some melodies sung only at night: others at 
the dawn, some at noon, and some at the "cow- 
dust"’ time. 

There are also tunes for the various times 
of year: the ‘'rainfalling scason"'’, the time of 
“heart-joy’’ or Spring, the ‘“‘month of the 
beautiful moon" in the Autumn, and others 
that make the whole vear a great processional 
symphony. Is not this according to the rhythm 
of Nature? Some flowers open to the sum, and 
others to the moon; in the East some of the 
moat fragrant flowers blossom at night. 

“Todian music’, says Dr. Coomaraswamy, 





“is moreover, so personal and so capable of 
Variation, according to the singer's mood, that 
ne record can adequately interpret it.” Even 
the same melody is never exactly repeated 
because a static imitation is not the sim but 
rather a dynamic expression. ‘The impression 
conveyed by Indian music is like a limpid purity 
of colour effect, and compared with Western 
concert music suggests a comparison of refined 
and delicate Indian dves with the brillant hard- 
ness of modern chemical colouring matter, or 
the flow of a deep river with the rush of a noisy 
tarrent,.. There is a music which comes once 
or twice only to you, and which it is in vain to 
seek. The very greatest of Indian musician: 
are not professors, but wandering holy men 

Of the best Indian music this is true but, ae 
seliom does it come! From these consicdera- 
tions he concludes that the Western craftsman 
will not recover his power of design until he 
“worships God with flowers’':until the daily 
sacraments of life are become a ritual of accepted 
blessing, and wntil he gets back some real 
superstitions of the invisible life in place of the 
Superstitions of “‘facts'’. 

When is some concerted effort to be made to 
bring back to India her music? When will 
Saraswati find again her throne in Hindustan? 
There is nothing lacking except leadership. 
With a tithe of the energy that is wasted im 
vain political discussion, there could be started 
a movement for Indian tiusic ; real music, not 
the poor substitute of the harmonium, and the 
trum as chief instrument. Not only the poor 
eracked song of the market place, but the 
delicately modulated voice of the subtly trained 
singer, There are surely thousands of students 
who would be delighted to receive training, 
But where and from whom are they to get it? 
In the West, znyone who feel within them the 
spirit of music can get training, at least in the 
Western modes, which are but a few centuries 
old. Yet in India, with her traditions of music 
stretching back to the time of the Vedas, and 
her books and her rules, and her wonderful 
psychological tnderstanding of the emottonal 
effect of music is all this to be lost, is it all worth 
nothing, to be swamped in Ge cheap airs of a 
Eramophone or the orchestra of the nearest 
cinema? There is, if but the politicians knew 
and realised, a greater power in the force of 
music than there is even in their most burning 
words. By music the people can be aroused to 
perform great deeds. Let them be the maker 
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of the peoples, songs, and care not who makes 
their laws! 

Hiring once again the growth of Indian 
iistrumental muuic, there are certainly teachers 
encugh to start the movement. And see that 
the music is for each day and not only for 
special occasions. Music that is not one with 
the life of «a nation is no music but a mere 
luxury of artificiality, something to gape at but 
nothing to delight in. 

The official religions and sects of the West 
are too often ‘‘kept for Sundays" ; it is separated, 
from the daily life of the people by the dreary 
necessity of their soul destroying and self- 
inflicted task of competition in industry and 
commerce, The East is more stable, calm and 
placid; not so easily rusted into profiteering, 
Their religious traditions still penetrate and 
ilumine the thought of the people ; it is their 
life and their civilisation, the source and 
foundation of their national existence. ‘Asia 
is one’, says Kakuzo Okakura, ‘The 
Himalayas divide but to accentuate the mizhty 
civilisations: the Chinese with its Communism 
and Confucianism, and the Indian with its 
Individualism of the Vedas"’. 


In India the methods of religion and ari are 
as one, for ther object is the same—the 
Unveiling of the Infinite, and the great artist is 
therefore a yogi. As all artiste creation is the 
seting of the ideal, the artist, as a devotee, sits 
deep in meditation, his mind single-pointed 
towards the aim of his art, until the veil is 
lifted within and the ideal appears to him, when 
he transcribes it into whatever fonn he can 
master. Was not this also the spirit of all great 
mediaeval art? It is the spirit that Ruskin 
loved in the Gothic workmanship, but which we 
have completely lost, even as the spint of prayer 
has: been lost. Even if it is only a Bower that 
is portrayed, the Eastern artist does not simply 
have a flower before him. He works rather br 
many memory-pictures, and concentration on 
the meaning of the fiower, whence the result 15 
if he is a competent craftsman, an ideal sugpes- 
tion rather than actual representation, and not 
the outer visible thing, but the imfinitude it 
sugeests. Thus does the artist become the 
revealer of Inner creation. 

“The imager should attain to images of the 
gods by contemplation only", says Sucracharya 
in his Sukranitisara. “In order that an image 
may be brought full and clearly before the mind, 
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the image-maker should meditate, and his 
success will be in proportion to his meditation ; 
no other way—not indeed seeing the object itself 
will achieve his purpose’. Thus the artist - 
pierces to the “soul of the thing’’, and is able 
to reveal it to the eyes and perhaps the under- 
standing of the world, If he wishes to. 
a celestial being, he becomes absorbed in : the 
ecstatic vision until he “sees his god face to 
face’’, and his work thus inspired becomes at 
once a worship and a revelation. The rhythm 
of the Infinite pulses strougly through all true 
artists, the sensitive ones of htmanity, The 
thythm of things reaches them inwardly, and is 
revealed through all the senses at once. 


Some teflection of this, one may feel when 
he has surrendered himself to the fascination of 
the finer Indian art. So intense at times is this. 
suggestion that one experiences the rhythm of 
motion like music, and so overwhelming may this 
feeling become that one may be carried out of 
the external form into the meaning, the life, the 
very soul of the thing itself. One sees and 
realises the flight of the bird, not just a bird 
using its wings. Again, so intense may be the 
spiritually dynamic suggestion in the physical 
repose of a statue of Buddha, for instance, that 
one does not think at all of the external form ; 
one feels the radiation of the soul, 

All the technique of Indian art—a technique 
thoroughly developed, as ancient treatises show, 
1s for this one purpose of piercing the veil of 
appearance to reveal the light beyond. To 
consitummate this revelation is the ultimate aim 
of art, bhakti is necessary—that consuming 
devotion and love which carries the artist into 
the consciousness of the Eternal and Infinite 





Beauty. It was bhakti, energising in those who 
“built like Titans and embroidered like 


jewellers", that built the Taj Mahal and made 
it seem a living thing. “It was the spirit of 
India that came upon it and breathed into it the 
breath of life’. Only such devoted love could 
have had such perfect flowering. 

It is bhakti that has for centuries inspired 
thousands of the songs of India, sung bw rich 
and poor, high and low, throughout the whole 
lund—songs so frequently exquisite in natural 
sweetness and delicacy in their power, simpli- 
city and depth. It is bhebli that has mven 
living poetry and beauty to the life of the 
simplest peasant as well as to the King and the 
Sage. 
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It is bhakti alone, that spiritual awakening 
to the true comprehension of life, which will 
eventually restore to the Western world the real 
« Meaning of art; ils renewed understanding will 
_ wevive the glory of art in the East and redeem 
it from the errors of the West. 

For the difference between Eastern and 
Western art is the difference between the spiri- 
‘tual emphasis in Eastern and Western life. In 
the Fast everything has for those who under- 
stand, an itmer meaning ; the major emphasis 
is placed on the things of the spirit. Every form 
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of nature or art can be made a eyinbol of the 
life bevond these lives. 

In Eustern tradition everything has its 
spiritual interpretation. That God is eyery- 
where is the common belief. He is shown in the 
flower and the tree, in the bird and the animal, 
equally far or near in the star and the stone. 
To develop this consciousness, this knowledge 
of God, is the supreme object of life and is the 
living fame of true art, This is the way of 
art for all the artists and craftsmen of India— 
will they walk on it? 


TRUE REFORM IN THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 


By Dr. GourancasatnH BANERJEE, Ph.D. 


One of Richard Wagner's carly prose works 
was called The Ari Work of the Future. The 
great musician, then almost at the outset of 
his stormy career, sought to save musical drama 
from frivolity on the one hand and from the 
tyranny of the prima donna on the other. ‘The 
“art-work of the future,"’ would in Wagner's 
opinion, be a combination of vocal and instrn- 
mental music with scenery and with action, the 
theme of the drama being chosen for its per- 
manent sitnificance and the music designed to 
expound, support and vitalise the theme, not 
to afford a famous singer an opportunity for 
meaningless vocal ostentation of the bravura 
kind. Wagner's words carry weight still, not 
only on the specific question of operatic 
method, but on the wider question of the 
relation between education and the people. 
From the educational standpoint, the ‘‘art-work 
of the future” is even wider than that conceived 
by Richard Wagner. For the educationist is 
an artist not in tones or in marble, but in a 
material infinitely more significant. 

But bad, as the present view of pedagogy 15, 
-eyen when supplemented, very inconsistently, 
by a volume of Buddhist or ethical doctrine, 
its badness is nothing when compared with that 
of the policy which would confine educational 
administration to a few men, transform the 


teacher definitely and finally into a serf anid 
despite all Eeesian panegyrics, bar the doar 
acainst the creative artist in educational work. 
Education, of all arts must be kept from 
deterioration and in view of the fact that, 
rather less than most arts is it at the beck and 
call of the money motive, there is same chance 
that it will be saved more easily than they, and 
in its salvation may then help to save them. 
"One task of the educationist is the cata- 
lozuing and exposition of whatever is solid and 
valuable in our art and social achievements, 
everything that is or bids fair to be classical in 
Whole or in part; and his purpose will be to 
divert the national attention along directions 
that are worthy, to discourage the frivolous, the 
shallow and the mercenary. Education, it can 
not be too often repeated, does not cease with 
the child, it does not cease with the youth, Our 
cducational administrators should possess Vision 
beyond the walls of the school-room, and 
should recollect that all over the land there are 
churches and institutes paralysed for lack of 
capable official guidance on matters of Serious 
art,’’ (vide Hayward, “The Psychology of 
Educational Administration and Criticism'’.) 
Since a uniform programme of encase 
is no longer possible in the social econ 
a progressive people seeking through peeiiti 
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the realisation lw tmany-sided vouth of its 
infinite possibilities and since to an mdefinite 
txtent programmes mist he adapted to the 
needs and opportunities of varying growps, it 
fellows that differentiation and adaptation must 
take the place of our formal organisations, our 
uniform courses of study, our rigid entrance 
requirements end our traditional methods of 
teaching. Spite of all the changes made it 
must not be forgotten that ‘they are being 
prafted on the machinery of an older educational 
organisation which had a limited social aim, 
a narrowly defined group and fixed methods 
empirically devised,"" Consequently its admims- 
trative organisation can not serve effectively 
for our day. The new education will obviously 
have to possess far wider and more purposeful 
aims, its range or adaptability will of necessity 
be immeasurably greater; its methods must 
test on sctentrhe basis, 


PLEAS FOR UNIVERSITY RECONSTRUCTION. 


1. The University is a national institution 
doing. national work, It cannot be divorced 
from the general educational machinery of the 
country or remain rigidly fixed to oldi methoils 


and machinery, unrelated or inadequately 
related, to modem needs. 


2. It it not sufficient to argue that Wniver- 
sities are maintained by endowments by private 
persons, and that they are for the most part 
independent of help from outside sources. The 
Universities indeed are the immediate trustecs 
of the benefactions leit them for the purposes 
of higher eflucation. But the ultimate trustees 
ire the State, which alone possesses the power 
and disinterestedness to bring co-ordination and 
unity between independent and sometimes 
anfaponistic interests, to see that the spirit is 
not sacrificed to the letter of their trust and that 
the general interest of the beneficiaries who 
are the people of the entire nation are 
adequately secured. 

3. Nor ts it sufhcient reply to urge that the 
Universities are efficiently governed and should 
be left to work out their own salvation. Even 
if there are no obvious anomalies or challenge- 
able methods, or unwise isolation or wasteful 
overlopping calling for alteration and reform, 
the case for Government control would remain 
unweakered. No institution, however ploricus, 
should remain without the stimulus, from time 
to time, arising from fmpartial enquiry, 


criticism and sugrestion, These latter are 
eepecially urgent now when we are sceking 
after a scientifically related system of national 
education. 

4. The Universities are isolated. In view 
of the great changes and development pro- 
ceeding in other fields of education, the place 
and finetion cf the Universities in the edues 
tional system generally, call for reconsideration. 
The State has developed a system of: education 
which touches and in part regulates all ot 
phases of cducation. The old Universities 
proceed on their own way. It may be a good 
Way yet some diverzence from it may be 
necessary if only that the paths from other 
fields of education may reach it. 

5. The form of government in the Univer- 
sities calis for modificttion. One method of 
achieving a thorongh-going reform in their 
government would be the establishment of a 
Governing Council composed of representatives 
from each college plus some public men and 
persons eminent in the learned professions. 
The establishment of such a Council would be 
i first step towards placing adequate financial 
control in the hands of the University. On no 
account whatsoever there should be created a 
foreign hoard even of experts to control the 
financial administration of a University. If 
eich a body is thrusted upon the University 
it would be a sort of national disaster. It 
would surely retard if not actually prevent a 
healthy development of the body corporate. 








6. The local Universities should have 
regard to local circumstances. It should 


attempt to give guidance to and encourage co- 
operation amongst all the cducational forces 
around it. It would be also appropriate for 
the University to secure the co-operation of the 
adult citizens by means of lectures, publications 
and special tutorial classes and to enlist the 
sympathy of the pcrents in the work of the 
Colleges and particularly to interest them in 
subjects where their co-operation is essential, 
e.g., the proper games in which the students 
should take part, the society in which they 
should move, the place there they would spend 
thetr vacations and other matters affecting the 
health and morals of the students. 








fARCH IN UNTVERSITIES. 
"The fundamental basis _of 
research,'" savs Prof. Kellogg, ‘ 








“ht 
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advantage nor even general utilty, but is simply 


personal curiosity in its best form.'’ It is the 
Wish and will to know, a5 contrasted with the 
willingness to accept the common formula of 
the nearest neighbour. The Germans have a 
special word for this best kind of curiosity; 
ther call it Wirsbegier, common but to few 
persons, a5 contrasted with ordinary Neugier 
common to every one. The fundamental seat 
of research in an advanced country is not in the 
laboratories of industry and invention, nor even 
in the special research institutions but in the 
Colleges and Universities. For not only is the 
major part of scientific investigation done in 
them but also practically all the training of new 
research workers. Anything, therefore, which 
lessens the interest and activities of the Univer- 
sities im rescarch threatens not only immediate 
achievement in it but also the provision of the 
workers necessary for future achievement. Any 
lessening in scientific research now or lessening 
of the provision for research in the future 
threatens the national strength and well-being. 
Unfortunately, there are conditions in Indian 
life to-day which are a grave menace to research 
‘and tesearch training in the Universities. One 


cof the main causes is the general apathy of the 


public with regard to proper University training. 
They think that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment alone to fester the scientific research in 
the country. The public should take a special 
step in the establishment of a National Research 
Council, a Co-operative organisation of scienti- 
fic men and some men of affairs interested in 
science with the essential purpose of promoting 
scientific research and the application and dlis- 
enuination of scientific knowledge for the nation- 
al benefit. Unhtke the new English and Japanese 
organisations the Research Council will not be 
a Government concern; it should be neither 
Government-controlled nor Government-sup- 
ported. And although vitally imterested im 
applied science it would be no less but probably 
more anbetested in he encotiragement of the fun- 
damental or “pure’’ science. Hence it has a 
particular and lively interest in the research 
situation as it exists to-day in Indian Colleges 
and Universities. But before attempting any 
constructive efforts, by making a special survey 
of the research situation as it exists at present, 
there should be personal visits of representatives 
to the various cducational institutions of the 
country and then a plan of es-ordination for 
utilising the manifold facilities should be for- 


mulated. A familiar fact of general knowledge 
is that a major part of University research in 
this country comes from a comparatively small 
number of larger, richer, better-equipped, more 
brilliantly staffed institutions. But how im- 
portant it is that the smaller institutions should 
be kept alive and encouraged for those 
struggling young men endowed with the 
persistent spirit of investigation, and competent 
to transfer some of this spirit and give some 
preliminary training to their more promising 
students, who later find their way to the Post- 
Graduate Department of the University. 
Besides a certain library and laboratory equip- 
ment, a sympathetic atmosphere and competent 
men, all research requires time, and much of it 
a certain degree of what may be called special 
opportunity. Prompt. facilities of publication 
and means, both as regards money and release 
from routine requirements, for attendance at 
meetings and conferences of fellow investigators, 
are very helpful, sometimes indispensable. 


University should serve the People. 


The University must utilise definitely its 
equipment and personnel for research work in 
solving the problems of the State. In fact, the 
University should be the research centre of the 
State. Questions of all kinds and descriptions 
immediately related to the welfare of the people 
must be answered. All important results of 
research work will be published. By this means 
the University relates itself directly to the wel- 
fare of the State without in any sense violating 
its obligation to any group. Just so, in every 
realm the University should serve the people. 
With every problem of government, economics, 
sociology, art and education, the University 
should concern itself. In a "word; it should 
become the thinking, investigating, philosophiz- 
ing centre of India. We must never lose sight 
of the fact that the quality of civilisation waits 
upon discovery, invention and research. A true 
liniversity as distinguished from College, must 
function mightily im this respect or it fails 
utterly. To aim at genuine service to the 
people, through the solution of all types of 
problems can only give vitality and power to 
our graduate work. 

Finally, the University must permeat the 
state with knowledge. The people of to-day 
as never before understand the power which 
accties to any one who has the facts and 
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Proper training. The people are literally 
hungry for knowledre. The Eritish Labor 
Party showed statesmanship when it affirmed 
that we must an to “bring effectively within 
the reach not only of every boy and girl, but 
also of every adult citizen, all the training, 
physical, mental and moral, literary, scientific 
and technical of which he is capable.” Such 
an ideal ts true democracy applied to education. 
(vide the Inaugural Address delivered by the 
Honb’le Victor M. Gare, Regent of the 
University of Michigan, at the Educational 
Conference, 1921). 

Intellectual decentralisation is certainly one 
of the most important matters for the cot- 
sideration of those who are interested not only 
in the ediucational question, but in the general 
Welfare of the country. Many untrodden paths 
of study are open in the whole of India and 
many vary according to the different regions. 
What those who wish to explain them are 
deficient in, is method, they have not been 
trained, hence a great deal of useless efforts and 
meagre results. Philology, history, archacolozy 
cannot be approached with the mmperfect know- 
ledge gained by secondary education, a better 
preparation is required and Higher Education 
alone can give it ; and what is true with regard 
to philosophy is equally so with regard to 
science. The provincial decentralisation is as 
yet very imperfect ; broadly speaking, the works 
hitherto produced have been as a_ rule, 
insufficient. 


Will the youngmen, who enjoy the rare 
privilege of being able to think only of cultivat- 
ing their mind, without having to consider the 
quéstion of remuneration, take advantage more 
than formerly, of the facilities extended to 
them? It would be rash to hold sanguine 
Views on this matter. It seems as if the 
advantages of wealth were incompatible with 
the greatest boon they can confer, i.e., that of 
being at the head of the nation through intellec- 
tual achievement and knowledge. However, we 
may be permitted to hope that when great 
facilities are offered to them by the diffusion 
of science in the provinces, they will not all 
remain indifferent. An improvement in this 
matter would exercise a wholesome influence 
over the social condition of the whole nation. 
That intellectual life, so indispensable for the 
advancement of science and public welfare, with 
the exception of one or two great towns, 
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seems to find tts chief obstacle in political 
centralisation. 
Scarcity of Good Teachers in India. 

Really good teachers are admittedly rare. 
To note their scarcity just now, however, is 
to do more than call attention to a platitude. 
For it is very difficult to find for teaching posi- 
tions, both in the University and elsewhere, 
those who can fill them with reasonable success 
and distinction. We are acutely conscious. that 
our national scholarship is not what it ought 
to be. There is a dearth of good books, able 
teachers and intellectual leadership. A country 
like ours, into which has been poured such a 
variety of stimulating influences and which has 
been blest with such an abundance of goods, 
ought to make annually contributions to learn- 
ing which would give us a position in the world 
of scholarship at least equal to that of the 
countries with which we hke to compare our- 
selves. But comparison is not gratifving, We 
are forced to admit that in spite of a multiplica- 
tion of colleges and universities and in spite of 
4 popular enthusiasm for éducation which 
often stimulates hopes in us, our system of 
education is rarely productive of intellectual 
greatness and distinction. Nor is it produe- 
tive of a reading public large enough to make 
a steady and profitable demand for beoks of 
more than temporary value. The number of 
keys, catechisms and notes on text hooks is 
large ,but the number of sustained and 
constrictive treatises is small. Learning in 
the true sense does not flourish among us. 

If we confine ovr attention to our Univer- 
sities and ask in all seriousness why it 19 that 
the supply of really able men for them ts so 
madequate, the answer is, I think, simple. 
Our system of education is not intended to 
produce them. In other words, in education 
our attention has not been given significantly 
to scholarship, but to something else namely, 
to industry and alertness. Our system is 
designed to produce not a certain quality of 
mind, but a certain type of person, not a scholar 
who loves learning, but an Indian, alert and 
industrious, fitted to meéet the demands of 
Indian life. That design should be eloquently 
advocated by the Education Ministers of the 
different provinces, and by those who will 
shape the policies of our elementary schools 
and Colleges. It should be woven into the 
methods and curricula of our schools pencrally 
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There is another reason which lately has 
been made much of, namely the inadequate 
salaries of the teaching profession. The 
people generally think that the teachers are 
under-paid shamefully. But in my opinion these 
shameful salaries are the effects rather than 
the causes of the state of learning in the land. 
Tf scholarship is not prized, there will be no 
prizes for scholars. We ought not to be 
deceived in this matter. To pay better salaries 
for doing simply what we have been doing, 
may, very naturally, result in getting more 
competent persons to do it and toe keep them 
at it longer, but it will mot necessarily result 
in doing something else. Salaries shonld be 
raised out of sheer decency and humanity, but 
we only trick ourselves if we suppose that 
better salaries alone will have much effect on 
increasing the supply of the type of (cachers 
we have begun to feel we need. If they do 
not exist they cannot be bought. If money 
is offered them, they must be produced before 
they can be sold. A teacher's value and 
usefulness shotild not be measured by econo- 
mic standards. It is neither sentimentality nor 
hyperbole to say that the good teacher's value 
is above price. His salary is usually his only 
income and is paid him that he may live 


decently. (vide Educational Problems in 
College and University, published by the 


University of Michigon, p. 160 ff.) 


Provision for Poor students in the 
American Universities, 


In recent years, several American Unmiver- 
sities have adonted a piece of administrative 
work which the University of Harvard, first 
among American institutions, copied m part 
from (ixford University, namely, an office 
through which members of the University, who 
need to support themselves wholly or in part, 
may obtain appropriate employment and 
graduates of the University ready for service may 
obtain employment appropriate to the education 
they have received. In England, the work of a 
University Appartments Bureau is chiefly devot- 
ed to procuring places for young graduates as 
teachers, civil servants, journalists, secretaries 
er Corporation officers; but in America a wider 
ratige of employment for graduates has been 
sought. At Oxford and Cambridge again, there 
are very few under-graduates who need to earn 
their living while in College; whereas in 
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American Universities a considerable proportion 
of all the under-graduates must be self-support- 
ing or must earn a part of their expetises. In 
the larger American Universities the work of 
the Secretary for appointments is growing and 
likely to grow as the managers of large produc- 
ing or distributing industries realize more and 
more the value of highly-trained young men and 
the extreme difficulty, in these days of applied 
science and minute division of labour, of bring- 
ing up competent managers from the ranks, 

In a University in which are maintained 
dormitories, dining-halls and a co-operative 
society for supplyimg the articles which students 
inevitubly necd—such as clothing, books, 
stationery, furniture, athletic supplies, instru- 
ments and sporting goods—two or three adminis- 
trative officers, deputed from the University, 
fittst give attention to the matters and part- 
cilarly must assist the students in their con- 
duct of co-operative undertakings such as 
co-operative stores, Their work will be partly 
administrative and partly accounting. 

The directors of laboratories, libraries and 
muscums have an important part in the 
administrative work of a modern Uuiversity. 
Every laboratory, observatory or museum is in 
some sense a workshop, and the head of it 
ought to know how to conduct a workshop 
im an orderly, economical and cficient way. 
In as much as students are to be trained in 
laboratory work to the careful and precise use 
of their senses and to the procuring of the most 
favourable conditions for every experiment, 
every laboratory should be tidy and clean. 
Every library and museum should exhibit the 
most careful housekeeping, being kept as. free 
as possible from dust, tmsects: and saccumula- 
tions of rubbish, not only m the show-rooms 
but in the work-rooms as well, Librarians: and 
museum directors should keep clearly in mind 
definite policies concerning the relation of the 
bulk of their collections to their working-rooms 
their exhibition-rooms and their spaces for 
storage, A university which proposes to be an 
efiecttve teaching implement for each new 
feneration must be careful how it undertakes 
to maintain its libraries and museums in many 
ficlds of knowledge. The directors of collect- 
ions, Whether of books, specimens or records, 
need to study constantly the relative expendi- 
tures for collecting and for utilisation, Utili- 
zation should keep up with collection ; and 
due proportion should be observed between the 
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cost of collection and the cost of utilization, 
else the passing generation will not get its 
share of the fruition. There is also danger 
that if utilisation lags behind collection much 
af the cost of collecting will he lost. 

Any one who makes himself familiar with 
all the branches of university administration, m 
its numerous departments of teaching, in its 
financial and maintenance departments, its 
museums, laboratories and libraries, in its 
extensive grounds and numerous buildings for 
very Various purposes and in its social organt- 
sation will realise that the institution 1s 
properly named the university. It touches all 
human interests, is concerned with the past, 
the present and the future, ranges through the 
whole histery of letters, sciences, aris end 
professions and aspires to teach all systematised 
knowledge. More and more, as time goes on, 
and individual and social wealth accumulates, 
it will find itself realising its ides] of 
yesterday, though still pursuing eagerly its 
ideal for te-morrow (Charles W. Eliot, Univer- 
sity Administration, pp. 350 ff.) 

Here, then; is the University: Possessing 
equipment of lands and buildings, watched 
over by men of great training and scholarship, 
it has committed to its care the most precious 
assets of the state, viz,, the citizens of to-morrow, 
Afflicted with all the maladies of the academic 
mind, hypnotized by the student's world of 


reality, stabilized by the ennobling and ancient 


ideals of all true Universities, it finds itself 
suddenly elevated into a unique position of 
leadership and directly sharing responsibility 


for the standard of a rapidly changing: civilisa- 
tion. 


Finally, let us close this brief survey of 


administrative reforms of a University with 
what should be the attitude of the Government 
towards the University. We cannot | + 
express ourselves than to quote the weighty 


pronouncement of Von Humboldt, sometime the 


Director of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of Germany. Herr Von Humboldt ex- 
presses himself thus; | 

‘Tbe State should not treat the Universities 
as if they were higher classical schools of 


special sciences. © the whole the State should 


not look to them at all for anything that 
directly concerns its own interests, but should 


rather cherish a conviction that, in fulfilling 


their real destination, they will not only serve 
its awn purposes, but serve them on an 
infinitely higher plane commanding a much 
wider field of operation and affording room to 
set in motion much more efficient springs and 
forces than are at the disposal of the State 
itself."" | 


When will the Provincial Ministers of 
Education emulate and act up to this pregnant 
advice ? . 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA 


By Dr. SupHtnpRA Bose, M.A., Ph.p. 


What would you do if you had to sit all your 
life in silence and ignorance? Do you realize 
how helpless and miserable you would be if you 
could not read, write, speak, and hear? ‘That 
is the common lot of tens of thousands of deaf 
and dumb in India who have no opportunity for 
education. How would you like to be in their 
place? Just stop and think for a moment! 

The first school for the education of the deaf 
mutes in America was founded at Hartford, 


Connecticut, in 18t7. ‘To-day there are in the 
United States over ninety schools—government 
and private—for the education of the deaf 
children. They are attended by more than 
10,000 students. Nearly all the States of the 


Union have institutions supported by the State 
government, which corresponds to Indian Pro- 


vincial government. A national college— 


Gallaudet College for the Deaf—which is the 


only college of its kind in the world, is located 


me! e 
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at Washington and is under the direction of the 
Federal government. The large majority of the 
graduates of these institutions learn to speak and 
become self-supporting. 

Since an account of all the American schools 
for the deaf 1s an utter impossibility, I shall here 
confine myself to one which I have recently 
visited, the Minnesota School for the Deaf at 
Faribault, Minnesota. It is an ideal location 
for a school. Its buildings are nestled among 
low hills overlooking the Cannon River away 
from “‘the maddening crowd" of the city. 

Pupils are generally admitted to Faribault 
when they are between cight and twenty years 
of age. Education for the deaf mutes in the 
State of Minnesota, as indeed in most other 
States, is both free and compulsory, Not only 
that, but even board and room are piven free to 
ali the deaf students of the school. It is not, 
however, an asylum or a public charity any 
more than any other American public schools 
or State universities. The parents or the 
guardians of the rich students could, without 
doubt, pay for their education, of course. But 
‘since the majority of the deaf mutes come from 
homes of limited means and are scarcely able to 
bear all the expenses of their schooling, the 
fovernment has deemed it wise in the interest 
of democracy in the Republic to place all deaf 
children on the some footing by giving them an 
‘equal opportunity. Under the circumstances 
there would be no room for social distinction or 
class consciousness. ‘T'o gét a good education for 
nothing and at the same time not feel the stigma 
of charity—it is another victory for American 
democracy. 

“Are you dumb?’' I asked some years ago of 
a student of the well-known school for the Deaf 
at Mount Airy, Philadelphia. 

“No, sir’, was his instant protest. 

In America the institutions for the deaf are 
not designated as deaf and dumb schools. It 
je the first postulate of such an institution that 
the deaf with proper training should speak. The 
words deaf and dumb’ are not interch reable, 
because a deaf person need not necessarily be 
dumb, Persons who are born deaf are unable 
to speak chiefly for the reason that being 
deprived of hearing, they are not able to imitate 
the sounds which constitute speech. The name 
of their school should not imply or even remotely 
Sttggest that they are dumb. Again, there being 
many deaf men who are nent speakers 
they resent when they are referred to 
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even as "‘mutes."' For all this, no schools for 
the deaf in America, to my knowledge, are called 
deaf and dumb schools. 

The programme of study at Minnesota School 
for the Deaf comprises the common school 
course, and is so varied as to meet the special 
necds of deaf children. 

The deaf mutes learn to speak by imitating 
the motions of the lips, tongue, and throat of 
the teacher, who also makes use of pictures and 
diagrams to facilitate the work. This method 
of learning to speak by watching the play of 
the ltps is known as the articulation and lip- 
reading metho). The pupils begin with the 
names of objects preferably in their own class 
room—things which they are most familiar with. 
The instructor pronounces the word, and then 
elther the real object or a picture of it is shown 
to the pupil. He reads the word from the move- 
ments of the month and throat of the teacher, 
and tries to imitate her. Gradually be under- 
stands what that particular word he is trying to 
say stands for. It is a slow work;—but not 4 
second word is taught unti] he has learned the 
first. At Minnesota, IT was informed, a pupil 
usually acquires a vocabulary of from 400 to 
boo words the first year he is in school, Much 
of the time for the first year is given, however, 
to the mastery of the elements of sound. The 
organs of speech are limbered up by an exten- 
sive course of gymnastics. First nouns, then 

verbs that can be acted, such as ran, jumped, 

combed, shook, are tetacht. Simple intransitive 
verbs are given first, and only the past tense is 
ised in the beginning, 

Whenever possible, new words are taught by 
a short action which is given in pantomime. For 
instance, the word “‘comfortable’’ is taught by 
having a pupil lie down as if in bed, and tossing 
and turning. Then the teacher writes the 
sentence on the board: ‘‘Sam's bed was not 
comfortable.”’ Gradually simple actions are 
woven into a series of sentences. Here is an 
example of ‘‘action work'’ which is used as 4 
means of teaching language : 

John bought a book. 

He carried it. 

He dropped it. 

He picked it wp. 

He put it on a table. | 

At the Minnesota school they have a manual 
and an oral department. All new students start 
in the oral department. Here they are taught, 
and in most instances successfuly, how to speak 
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and read the lips. When a pupil, however, 
lacks sufficient quickness of perception to acquire 
a facility in speech, he is turned over to the 


mantial department, when he is taught by means 


of finger alphabet. 

There are two kinds of manual alphabet—a 
one handed alphabet and a two handed. The 
munuol alphabet is rather simple and can be 
learnt in a few hours. In the single handed 
alphabet, you hold up your clinched fist and 
you are saying “S":; the open palm with the 
thumb across it is “B’’; the clenched fist with 
the thumb in between the fourfinger and the 
middle finger is “T’'. The other letters are 
equally simple, and some of them even recemble 
the shape of the printed letter 


While there is much controversy among 
teachers as to what method is best, yet it seems 
ty be generally admitted that the articulate and 
lip reading method is the superior. A deat 
person trained in this system can carry on co.t- 
versation so well that very few would suspect 
the speaker to be afflicted. The manual method, 
however, is not withont its good points. Even 
those who are instructed according to the manual 
‘system learn enough of English to follow sticcess- 
folly any vocation that they may adopt. And 
it is worth noting that it was by manual 
alphabet—the silent language of the fingers—that 
Miss Sullivan educated the world-renowned 
American deaf-blmd, Miss Helen Keller. 

The students of the school at Minnesota, 
though deaf, do not live a cloistered life. In 
fact they keep in close touch with the im- 
portant happenings of the world. To this end, 
the school prints a daily bulletin of current 
events. ‘This daily news sheet becomes a sort 
of text-book for the class in Current History. 
The instructor in charge of the class discusses 
and enlarges upon the great national and inter- 
getional events in a way so as to broaden the 
mental horizon of the pupils and make them 
familiar with social and political conditions 
throughout the world. There is also a tri-week- 
ly paper, The Companion, which serves the same 
purpose of keeping the students abreast of the 
times. Moreover, the school has a daily assembly 
where short lectures are delivered by the 
teachers. In these assembles, they discuss 
topics of interest in the practical, worthwhile 
things of life. ‘‘When called upon to do so,” 
the Superintendent of the school will explain 
to you, “the older pupils are expected to re- 
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‘produce these lectures. These reproductions 


make up a part of the final examination marks.” 

The literary society of the school holds its: 
session during the first and third Saturdays of 
each month. Debate, essay, declamation, and 
dialogue, make up the programme. In the 
business meetings of the society, parliamentary 
law is required to be observed. | 

Joseph Mazzini, one of the chief makers of 
modern Italy, declared, ‘‘Earth is our work- 
shop.’’ In the United States, the earth has: 
been made the workshop not only for the hearing: 
but also for the deaf. Here no one is considered 
educated until he knows how to earn his liveli- 
hood. Each bov and girl must become a self- 
supporting, intelligent, and aggressive citizen. 
Training in industries and domestic science at A 
school for the deaf, is, therefore, of prime m- 
portance. No one can be excused from either 
the domestic or mdustnal work of the mstitn- 
tion. At Faribanlt trades are taught by men 
and women who aré master-workmen in their 
fields. The trades taught to the boys are 
cahinet-making, and gencral use of carpenter's 
tools, turning, and wood-carving, glazing, type- 
setting, tailoring, and baking. The older boys 
are detailed to the school farm where they are 
instructed in the modern methods of farming, 
Then they have also a hennery, small dairy, and 
greenhouse, Plain sewing, darning, and sloyd 
are taught to all boys. The girls have their 
special work to learn. They are taught dress- 
making, sewing, cooking, and lighter howse- 
work. In short, the school is doing much which 
will render the deaf mutes competent to battle 
with the problems of the busy world—in the 
workshop, in society, and in their families, 

It is a happy, cheerful, but a crowded life 
which the students spend at Faribault. There 
is no time to loaf. The following is their official 
schedule of meals and studies for week-days: 


Rise, pupils a 6-00 a.m. 
Breakfast officers, stpervisors, 

and pupils fe fas 
School and trade Ae 5-00 
Recess, Lunch, pupils and 

teachers “ + 99-00 
Assembly : 10-20 
Schools and trades 10-40 
Close of school and trades . 12-30 p.m. 
Dinner, officers, sinervisors. 
and pupils and teachers =. 412-40 
School and trades T-40 


Close of school and trades 


4-00 
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Supper, officers, pupils, and 
stipervisots se 6-00 
Study, boys 7-00 
Study, girls 7715 
Retire 7-00, 8-00, 9-060, 9-30 


The graduates of the Minnesota school, like 
other American institutions of this kind, have 
little. dificulty in getting a job. They have 
shown that they are able to use the talents which 
they acquire at school, although deprived of one 
of the most precious that a person can have 
—hearing, The educated deaf mute is not an 
outcaste, but a respectable member of the com- 
munity. He is, as I know him from contact, 
trustworthy, reliable, and more mentally alert 
than an average person. He certainly is sharp: 
he can see almost through the back of his head. 
Most positively is he not a sociological curiosity. 
Down in the deeps of his soul he knows he 1s 4 
human being, 

The speaking deaf man in the United States 
competes with the hearing mn the arts and profes- 
siens: There are to be found among the lip- 
reading ‘deaf men and women, architects, 
brokers, expert chemists, writers, and even 
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superintendents and managers of factories, 
“The deaf need no list of occupations for them 
to choose from," writes a deaf man, Jerry Albert 
Pierce, in The Volla Review (Washington, 
D.c.), “With the exception of telephone- 
operator, there is practically no trade or profes- 
sion in which they could not make some head- 
wav. It depends entirely upon the tmdividnal 
ability of the man, his previous education, and 
upon Whether or not he can speak and read the 
lips."" 

The great obstacle in the spread of education 
among the deaf mutes in India is the inertia of 
Indian leaders who ought to bestir themselves 


t. make “the powers that be’? come to time. 


They should remember that the strongest chain 
is no stronger than its weakest links. ‘The deaf 
are to be considered m India, as they are in 
America, from the standpoint of a larger social 
well-being, social efficiency. Tf the society ts to 
be progressive and self-supporting, it cannot 
afford to have a single member weak and 
ignorant: It is the recognized duty and 
obligation of the state in all civilized countries 
iv provide adequate training for the deaf mutes. 


THE AUSTRIAN PUZZLE 


By Lr. Coroner. H. A. NEWELL, F.R.G.s., Author of Footprints in Spain etc. 


Of post war Austria it cannot be said that 
“Distance lends enchantment to the view" 
Seen from afar the spectacle of the one nitehty 
central empire, now reduced to an impecuniois 
Republic with a population of six millions, may 
well cause the most optimistic certain mis- 
givings. Hence the oft expressed opinion that 
Austria cannot exist as an independent state, 
and the despairing verdict that her case is 

beyond remedy, 

If this is the attitude of outsiders that of 
Austrians, themselves, may well be pardoned for 
being pessimistic. Their country is in the 
position of a man who has lost his limbs and 
must pet accustomed to existing without them. 


Under the altered conditions imposed by the 
Peace Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, 
Government has had to be constructed upon an 
entirely new basis. To do this efficiently 
requires both time and experience. - 

With the collapse of the monarchy a ntumber 
of political parties arose. Each was eager for 


power and place. The Socialists were easily first. 


Finding themselves at the head of affairs they 
sought to strengthen their position by every 
means at their command. Rightly or wrongly 
they conveyed the impression that their domi- 
nant, if not their sole, object was to gain popt- 
lerity and increase their following. 

At the time of the Armistice the country was 


the — 
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depleted of foodstuffs. Under the circumstances 
there was no alternative but to make large 
purchases abroad at considerable cost. Provi- 
sions were retailed to constimers at much below 
the price paid for them regardless of the financial 
status of the purchaser. In this way the very 
rich paid no more than the poor. Such a lack 
of common prudence was the first step towards 
economic disaster. Unfortunately worse followed. 

In their zeal for social reform the Govern- 
ment completely disregarded the wise warning 
eenveyed by the old saw—''Be just before vou 
are generous."’ As a result milliards were 
lavished upon various philanthrophic schemes, 
all excellent in themselves had the time been 
well chosen. Coming as they did on the heels 
of a lost war, and directly after the breakdown 
of iorS, they merely served to plunge the 
country into serious debt and add to her 
difficulties. 

Working hours were reduced. Wages were 
doubled and even trebled. Unemployment doles 
were introduced. Furthermore the State took 
upon itself the burden of maintaining the old, 
the infinn, and all those whom misfortune of 
any kind prevented from earning a living. 
Large numbers of ex-officials from former 
Austrian states were received into Government 
Service. ‘These flocked into Vienna on the dis- 
solution of the monarchy and readily found 
employment, it being the policy of the Socialists 
to propitiate them as much as possible. Extra- 
vagant sums were expended upon raising and 
maintaining the Volkswelir, a species of Milita, 
rewarded as nothing more nor less than a party 
army. It is true that Austria was spared the 
horrors of Communism. Nevertheless there 
were times when Austrian socialism came 
perilously near to Hungarian Bolshevism. 

The financial position went from bad to worse 
with bewildering rapidity. The public had no 
faith in the new order. Those who could con- 
cealed what money they possessed, An effort 
was made to save the situation by Issuing vast 
masses of paper money. This merely led to catas- 
trophic inflation of the currency. The Krone, 
which formerly stood at twenty-four to the 
pound, has dropped to such an extent as to be 
practically worthless as international tender. 
The Budget shows an overwhelming deficit. 

A sinister financial moral is pointed by an 
anecdote told of a well known Viennese, whose 
pre-war wine cellar was celebrated. He died 
three years ago leaving his two sons a thousand 


bottles of choice wine apiece. The elder was 
of a frugal disposition. He sold his and banked 
the money, which, within a few months depre- 
ciated so much as to be, practically, worthless. 
The younger son drank his wine and then sold 
empty bottles for a million kromen, thereby 
scoring greatly over hig more prudent brother. 
Austria has paid dearly for proving that the 
theories of Marx are not practical. Bad though 
conditions undoubtedly are those qualified to 
express an opinion take a hopeful view. They 
insist that a remedy exists provided that a lead 





could be found with courage and energy to apply 


it irrespective of party and propaganda. 


Asa matter of fact what Austria is now suffer- 


ing from is an epidemic, which has spread 
throughout Europe and, practically, the entire 
world. 
war as of political experiments and party feuds. 

The Socialist Government having failed. to 
make good was sticceeded by the Christian 
Socialists: (Christlich-Sozialen.) ‘This party ts 


under the aegis of the Church. The Prime 
Although in 


Minister, Herr Seipel, is a priest. 
power the Christian Socialists have to reckon 
with a very strong opposition as represented hy 
their predecessors in office, who are still formi- 
deble both numerically and politically, These 
last sought to propitiate the masses of the 
industrial world and the large number of state 


employees enjoying fixed salaries and prospective 


pensions. 


The Christian Socialists, on the other 


hand, endeavour to win their stpporters from 


the agricultural element, a class which has, 
accordingly, been pampered and privileged to 
the detriment of the general public. Un- 


fortunately party spirit runs high. The two 


strongest groups exhaust their energies in 


warring one with the other instead of uniting for 


the benefit of the country. 

Under these circumstances it is not surpris- 
ing that Austria is constrained to call upon out- 
siders for help. 
clever men. Quite the contrary. Those most 
qualified to assist in the work of reconstruction 
are hindered by political factions, hence the call 
for a foreign Commissary General, a foreign 
adviser for the newly established National Bank, 
a foreign Manager to control the State. Rail- 
Ways, etc. 

The foundation stone of post war Austria was 
laid in Switzerland. It consisted of the gold 
loan guaranteed by the signatories to the 
Protocol of Geneva. 


She is the victim, not so much of the 


Not that she lacks able and 


Further credits are inevi- 
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table. At the same time money alone will be 
unavailing without drastic interior reforms. 
Austria must look for salvation from within and 
mot from outside. Signs are not tacking that 
her leaders are beginning to realise this truth. 
Greatly though it has depreciated in value the 
Krone has remained fairly stable for several 
months now, This is of most hopeful augury 
and has gone far towards restoring public confi- 
dence. Furthermore it is surmised that those 
in power have learnt a salutary lesson from past 
mistakes and will endeavour to avoid repeating 
them. Determined efforts are being made to put 
the Budget in order. 

There can be no question as to Austria's 
capability of existing. For centuries she labonr- 
td to construct a highly important financial and 
industrial organisation, which, web-like, united 
her interests with those of the dependent states 
whereby she was surrounded. Even under the 
Altered conditions which now obtain, ‘her 
héeighbours cannot do without her. For this 


alien 
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reason it would be advisable for her to conclude 
a commercial treaty with Hungary and Czecho- 
Slovakia in order to abolish the hatpering 
eustoms duties and restrictions hetween the 
three, whose close proximity render such parti- 
cularly irksome. | 
Austria has much still in ber favour. Owing 
to her exceptional geographical position she is 
the intermediary, par excellence, between East 
and West, Her industries are highly developed, 
She is possessed of considerable water power, 
although this has yet to be utilised. She is rich 
in such natural resources as timber, iron, ore, 
magnesite, brown coal, etc. Her scenery is of 


great beauty and should attract visitors from all 


parts of the world. Her people are friendly, 
courteous and agreeable. In Vienna she has, 
perhaps, the most attractive and artistic capital 
ig the world. Briefly, Austria has but to set 
ker house in order to become a useful and bene 
ficent member of the European family of 
nations, 


THE GERMAN MARK. 


By Rai Banapur Suspar Das Swei, w.a, 


The interdependence of nations from an eco- 
nomic point of view is a patent fact though not 
always fully recognised. The concern of India 
in the economic rehabilitation of Germany hard- 
ly needs emphasis. In the pre-war year 1o13-r4 
eur imports from Germany did not fall far short 
of Rupees 13 crores in valuc, while exports to 
that country from India amounted to 26 crores. 
In the fiscal year 1921-22 imports worth Rs, 7 
crores were received from Germany and the ex- 
ports including re-exports to Germany rose to 
10 ctores in value. Agaim Germany is a good 
eustomer of England. It appears from the 
Board of Trade figures, relating to Commodity 
trade during the past year, that exports from 
the United Kingdom to Germany amounted to 
32 million Pounds, and el imports from 
Germany into the United Kingdom were valued 
at 0% million Pounds. 





The re-entry of cheap German poods into the 
Indian market at an accelerated rate revives 
German competition with British exporters. It 
15 eaidt that British Manufacturers of dye-stuffs, 
Iron and steel, and industrial machinery and 
Plant have been tnderseld, One reason for the 
lower import price of German goods is the depre- 
ciated exchange value of the Mark which gives 
atleast temporary stimults to German exports. 

The Mark Exchange during and after the 
War furnishes an interesting study. It has a 
direct relation with the German War finance and 
the post war economic condition of Germany, 
An saa see be made to trace briefly the 
causes which have led to the ophic fall 
pag hset the catastrophic fall 

_ The pre-war par of exchange under the Gold 
standard was 20.43 Marks tothe £. ‘The decline 


started early during the War, and was almost 


=. 
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continuous, with short periods of recovery, to 
the end of the year roz0. In May, 1921 when 
the Reparation debt was fixed, the average tate 
was 246 Marks to the £ At the end of June 
fast year, the “middle” rate was 1610. On 
January to of the present year the pound cost in 
Berlin 48100 Marks, and on the last day it 
reached 227,500 Marks. ‘The violent recovery to 
99,000 Marks on February 15 was due to the 
action of the German Government—the declared 
object was the support of the Mark through the 
intervention of the Reichsbank. ‘The hank used 
foreign balances to steady the exchange 
at about 100,000 Marks to the pound. 
These balances, acquired cheaply by the 
purchase of Foreign Bills, had been collected 
tn meet Reparation payments. The Reichs- 
hank restricted credit facilities. The  dis- 
count tate was raised to 18 per cent. on the 
23rd April in pursuance of the Government 
Policy of stabilisation at a higher level than was 
otiginally contemplated. 

With a view to help the Reichsbank to re- 
plenish its stock of foreign exchange, the German 
CGevernment offered to the public 200 Million 
Gold Mark Treasury Bills guaranteed hy the 
Reichsbank. Payment might be mad in sterl- 
ing, any neutral European currency, Argentine 
Pesos or Japanese Yens. It apears that at least 
4 quarter of the Bills had been subscribed some- 
time ago, Since half the issue had been 
guaranteed by a Banking Syndicate, partial 
success of the loans might be considered as en- 
sured. 

‘The preparedness of Germany for War is 
obvious from the fact that with the aid of special 
taxes levied in 19013 the War Chest at Spandau 
formerly rzo million gold marks was trebled by 
the addition of equal quantities of gold and 
siiver. Besides, financial machinery was put in 
readiness, for the speedy mobilisation of the 
financial resources of the banks and the public 


including the peasants and the workers, ‘The 
Reichshank extensively increased its gold 


reserves, considerable purchases of gold were 
made at a loss, still more was absorbed frora 
circulation by the tssne of small bank notes en- 
couraging private issues and stimulating the 
eyhstitution of paper for gold in payments by 
Private companies and the Railway and Postal 
administration."" 

During the war the Banks made the first 
advances supported by their gold reserves and 
by gold transferred from the War chest at 
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Spandau. The “loan bureaus’’, opened all over 
the country, made advances to the people on 
large varieties of securities—who in turn were 
thus able to lend the money to the government. 
As a war measure, loan bureaus’ notes were 
treated as a “‘cash’’ cover against outstandmg 
notes issued by the Reichsbank (The Imperial 
Liank of Germany). This unsound financial 
procedure coupled with other measures ¢fi- 
couraged indefinite expansion of the Reichsbank 
note circulation. Again, before the armistice the 
invaded territories were flooded with German 
Marks. For instance, all payments in Belgium 
were made by the German Government and the 
troops in occupation in Marks at a forced ex- 
change value of 1.25 francs per Mark. 
Inflation in Germany has proceeded at an 
accelerated rate. The following figures mark the 
stowth of the Reichshank note circulation :— 


At the end of Notes in circulation 


Million Marks. 
ror4 a 5 
TQIT9 35:7 
1921 114.6 
1922 . 1266.0 


The increase in the month of January, 1o25. 
was 704 Millions. The monthly average of total 
note circulation in to13 was 6 Millions. Last 
March the ficure mounted to 5543 Millions. — 

The gold reserve of the bank at the end of 
1913 was one milliard marks; it rose to 2.5 
milliards at the end of tox6, then it dimimished 
until it was reduced to one milltard at the end 
of roro—at which figure it stood at the close 
of the past year. It is interesting to observe that 
last November certain experts invited by Ger- 
many to report on the possibility of stabilizing 
Cennan Currency noted that ‘‘at the rate of 3500 
Marks to the dollar the gold in the Reichsbank 
now amounts to about twice the value of the 
whole issue. This is an unprecedented situa- 
tion. No other currency has fallen into decay 
with so great a potential support still un-tsed." 

The fall in the internal value of the Mark is 
due to inflation and repudiation—the latter ts 
the inevitable consequence of inordinate and long 
continued depreciation. The German aversion 
to the Mark is shown by the hoarding of com- 
modities in excess of requirements, the sinking 
of liquid capital in building and similar opera~ 
tions and the accumulation of balances held 
abroad. 

Inflation is due to the Budget deficit and re- 
paration payments. Owing to the continuous 
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tise in prices and the Government expenditure 
on food subventions and on State monopolies 


such - as Railways Telegraphs and Post Office— 





re is the ever widening gap between revenue 
vend: expenditure. The preliminary estimates 
have to be revised repeatedly. Thus from the 
Official statement annexed to the twelfth supple 
mentary Budget for 1022, approved by the 
Reichsrat it appears that the deficit is 7100 
Milliards, that is in say more than eight times 
the figure estimated last autumn. The receipts 
heing insufficient to cover expenditure owing 
to the inability of the Government to further 
increase its revenue by taxation in proportion 
to the fall in the value of the Mark, and long- 
terms ioans not being obtainable, the Govern- 
ment falls back on short-term borrowing and 
expansion of Paper money. Inflation had its 
effect Im Talsing prices and wages, and the rise 
created still preater demand for Marks, thus 
forming a vicious circle, inflation being itself the 
cause of further inflation, which ultimately te- 
‘sulted in a marked dearth of money. 

The relation of discount rate to inflation, 
ocredit and foreign exchanges is well known. 
The relation of inflation to the discount policy 
of the Reichsbank in the extraordinary circumst- 
ances during and after the War, cannot, for want 
of adequate data be clearly deduced, The expert 


(German opinion appears to be that, at first, 
inflaton helped industrial activitvy—production 
Supported by the existing stock of raw materials 


was fairly active. Later, inflation received an 
impetus from the large speculative purchases of 
marks, which enabled Germany to imyport raw 
materials. The result was easy money condi- 
tions; and there was no occasion for the inter- 
vention of the Reichshank. The tendency 
towards lightness of money which subsequently 
set In, was at first not apparent owing to the 
rent restriction law, food subventions and other 
measures which had the effect of rising the pur- 
chasing power of the Mark within the country 
and of checking the shortage of money. Subse- 
quently when the tendency could not be 
mistaken, the Reichsbank co-operated with the 
private banks in providing credit requirements. 
The Bank met the Private demand for credit 
by the renewal of commercial bills, which had 
almost ceased during the War, and the State 
demand, by increased discounting of ‘Treasury 
Hills. The commercial bil's rose to 697 milliards 
by the end of January, 1923. ‘The Treasury 
Bills remained in the hands of the Bank. The 





large increase in the unfunded debt forced the 
Reichsbank to increase the Note circulation, 
The Bank raised its discount rate by rapid steps 
to to per cent: in the middle of November. As 
observed in a preceding paragraph the present 
high rate of 18 per cent. announced on the 23rd 
April—forms part of the plan of stabilization of 
the Mark. ;, 

The connection between inflation and rise of 
prices is clearly shown by the index number of 
whole-sale prices published by the “Frankfurter 
Zeitung’. The number at the close of the past 
vear rose to over 2000 times the last figure 
recorded before the War. 

While it is dificult to form a correct estimate’ 
of the burden of taxation in Germany compared 
with that in other countries it is claimed by a 
hugh German authority (J. Jastrow) that the tax 
svstem in force which includes numerous levies 
on property and income as well as those -on 
consimption is adequate “to extract from the 
economic resources of the nation, for the needs 
of the commonwealth, the maximum amount 
possible."" 

Control of Exchange operations has during 
the War and after been attempted by many 
countries. The chief object in view seems to 
have been the utilisation of the restricted avail- 
able resources for a national purpose. Brief 
reference may be made to some of the later 
measures adopted in Germany. ‘To check the 
export of capital a law was enacted in August, 
1619, prohibiting the transmission abroad of 
media of payment (Currency, bank note, drafts, 
bills of exchange etc.) except through the 
agency of Banks. The exchange control was re- 
introduced in tozz. Owing to the difficulty of 
procuring dollar sterling or neutral exchange in 
sufficient amount for reparation payments it 
became necessary to invest the Reichshank with 
power to control the traffic in hills of exchange. 
Exporters were obliged to make over ta the 
Reichsbank bills of Exchange not required by 
them to meet their own obligations. Another 
object was the prevention of speculation in bills 
ofexchange. The Regulations of October, 1922. 
supported the Mark in home transactions. in 
which foreign currency media might not fe 
ticmanded or accepted. The restrictions appeared 
to have failed to achieve the end in view. 

The significance of the Reparation payment 
itt augmenting the deficit in the German Budget 
will be realised from the fact that in prescribing 
the Schedule of payments under the ‘Treaty of 
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Versailles, the Reparation Commission fixed the 
amount of the debt at the high figure of 132 
milliards of gold marks (6600 Million), more 
then double all other mter-Government debts. 
The annial contribution was fixed at two 
milliard gold marks (£100 Million) plus 26 per 
cent levy on the value of German exports and 
cost of armies in occupation. 

We need not enter into the history of 
Reparation payments. A recent statement 
published by the Reparation Commission shows 
that upto <¢rst Aupust, ro2z2, Germany paid 
nearly 74 millions of gold marks of which about 
two-thirds consisted of gold, foreign currencics 
and deliveries in kind and one-third of State 
properties in ceded territories. Further, about 
two-fifths of the total payment represented the 
ecst of armies in occupation and the coal ad- 
vances made under the Spa agreement. The 
conclusion reached in a recent Federal Reserve 
Bulletin is “apart irom cessions of State property, 
ete., the capital debt would have stood on 
August, 31st 1922 at just about the amount at 
which it was fixed on May tst 1921°°. Under 
an agreement entered into with Belgium last 
September Germany has paid the monthly 
instalment of 47 Million gold marks for the 
redemption of Treasury Bills given to Belgium 
which fell due on February 15 and March 15. 

Tt is generally recognised that Germany 
cannot pay the indemnity to any large extent by 
German holdings of foreign securities nor by 
carmings of shipping. Owing to the confiscation 
or her Merchant fleet. Germany has had re- 
course to the sale of Marks to obtain foreigau 
currencies for payment of Reparation, with the 
consequent inflation of her currency. She must 
ultimately pay the indemnity mainly by excess 
af exports over imports. The pre-war hgures for 
dive years telating to trade balance show an 
average of annual substantial excess of imports 
over exports. According to Dr. Von Glassnapp, 
Vice-President of the Reichsbank, taking mto 
account both visible and invisible e ‘§, before 
the War Germany had an export stirphus of one 
Milliard gold marks a year, for investment 
abroad. With the deprivation of mercantile 
Marine anf reduction m territory and mineral 
resources this export surplus had been converted 
inte an import surplus, which including the pay- 
ments made under the Treaty m cash, but not 
in kind, amounted to 11 Milliard gold marks in 
three years. 

The progressive depreciation in the external 
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value of the Mark under the existing incovertible 
paper régime in Germany is due to the persistent 
large deficit in her immediate balance of pay- 
ments. The deficit—the gap between debts and 
claims—is the result of her adverse balance of 
trade, the efflux of German Capital into foreign 
countries, and payments under the Peace Treaty. 
Exchange control, speculative purchase and 
sales of Marks, and political events affecting the 
credit and economic condition of Germany have 
been disturbing influences. Snmilariy 
Government control of prices, control of syndi- 

cates, restrictions on exports and the tariff 
harrier in foreign countries taken in connection 
with the rigid demand of Germany for foreign 
values have affected the exchange value of the 
Mark. Again the interaction between the ex- 
change depreciation, budget deficit and inflation 
is an admitted fact, though for want of complete 
statistical data it does not appear easy to estab- 

lish the sequence, hence opinions differ, 

The psychological effect of political events on 
the Mark quotation is well known. For instance 
unofficial news of the Upper Silesian partition 
between Germany and Poland, which transferred 
to the latter country more than four-fifths of the 
Upper Silesian coal deposits and of zinc ore pro- 
duction and of two-thirds of fron and steel pro- 
duction led to a sharp drop in the value of the 
Mark. Similarly the occupation of the Ruhr by 
the French was the signal for the panic decline. 
The economic importance of the Ruhr may be 
realised from the fact that after the deprivation 
of Germany of the Saar Valley, Alsace Lorraine 
and portion of Upper Silesia, the Ruhr was the 
only large industrial centre left. Last year 
Germany received four-fifths of its home coal 
supply from the district, though the output of 
coal and coke has been greatly reduced compared 
with the pre-war production. The largest iron 
and steel plants and some of the key industries 
of Germany are located, in the Ruhr Valley. 





The most powerful German combines have their 


Head Offices in the Ruhr and its neighbouring 
cities. France now owns nearly half the iron 
ore deposits of Europe, and depends for the full 
development of its iron and steel industry on the 
coke of high quality easily made from the Ruobr 
coal. 

The discount on the Mark gives Germany 
distinct advantage in the World’s markets, for 
the process of depreciation of the mark 1s con- 
tinttous and there is the lag in economic reactions. 
Though it appears, that, under the pressure: of 


~~ 
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labour organisation, wages follow the rise in 
prices, the response is not quick. The employers 
of German labour in producing goods for the 
Worlds’ trade have the advantage in the low 
unit of cost and the higher prices for export 
than for the home market. The stimulus to ex- 
ports has had to be controlled for the protection 
of necessities of life. In case the low scale of 
wages, as is alleged, affects the efficiency of 
labour, the advantage to Germany may be dearly 
bowglit. 

From the imperfect Trade Statistics relating 
to Germany available to the public, it appears 
that the average tionthly exports by weight of 
iron and iron manufactures, machinery and 
electrical supplies, and dyes and dve-stuff in 
19%3 Were considerably in excess of the average 
monthly exports for the last eight months of 
the year 1621 and the first eleven months of 
1922, and that the last year’s figures mark a 
distinct advance. 

There is evidence in support of the view that 
Germany sells her goods in foreign countries too 
cheap. This is probably largely due to self- 
deception—the dividends are received in 


increased quantities of paper marks, and suffi- 
cient allowance is not made for depreciaton and 
replacement charges. The profits dwindle to an 
insignificant fraction when reckoned in a gold 
CUITeNcy. 

Passing teference may be made to the heavy 


losses sustained by purchasers of paper marke 
—they are aptly described as ‘“‘defranded 
creditors’. On the other hand, there is no 


doubt that foreigners have taken advantage of 
the depreciated exchange value of the mark and 
have made investments in Germany. They have 
bought cheap property, shares, and industries. 
“The loss in the Mark’s value has been met by 
the pauperisation of the German people.” 

The future is uncertain—particularly in view 
of the political developments that we witness. 
The attempt of the German Government at the 
stabilisation of the Mark has failed. The Mark 
was quoted at 277,500 on the joth May, 1923. 
If optimistic view is to be taken, the stabilisation 
of the Mark, under tavourable circumstances, 15 
in the case of the Austrian crown, at a very 
low level compared with pre-war parity may he ~ 
achieved. 


CAN HISTORY BE BETTER TAUGHT? 


By Mr, Freperick J. Gounp. 


(Hon. Sec. Executive Council, International Moral Education Congress), 


Tt is several vears since I contributed a paper 
to the Hindustan Review, and I hope to be 
allowed once more to address its readers. I 
would like to say something on the subject of 
&: better and truer method of History-Teaching. 

On 30 July, 1922, an audience drawn from 
twenty or thirty nationalities had assembled at 
the Palace, or Secretariat, of the League of 
Nations, a building which stands in gardens on 
the shore of the blue lake of Geneva, Switzer- 
land; The meeting was a session of the ‘Third 
International Moral Edueation Congress. AT 
the other seven sessions were held at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, but this particular meeting 


took place, by the invitation of the League of 
Nations, in the League's official centre. The 
reason was, that our topic for the occasion was 
intimately connected with the aims and ideals 
of the League. A series of speakers (myself 
among them) dealt with the question of Histary- 
Teaching; and I wish to draw special attention 
to the fact that Asia was represented by three 
gentlemen,—Mr. Akira Ossawa from Japan ; 
Mr. Tcheou-Wei from Chita; and Mr. D. N. 
Bannerjea, from India. ‘The following words 
opened Mr. Bannerjea’s speech :— 
The genins of Indian and its history is m perfect 
agreement with the ideals that inspire this 
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adopted this tesolution 


CAN HISTORY BE BETTER TAUGHT 


International Moral Education Congress, and 
Toam very glad to be able to speak to you 
about my own country. For such a gathering 
no place could be more appropriate than the 
Seat of the League of Nations, which seeks 
to maintain peace, to promete international 
friendship, and to displace military autocracy 
by. democratic autonomy to all civilised lands, 
as woll Eastern as Western, 


Mr, Bannerjea was listened to with respectful 


interest, and his address was published in 
French, in a Swiss Journal. 

I mention these circumstances in order to 
show that, at the very outset of our enterprise 
for the reform of History-Teaching, we sought 
the aid of Asiatic minds. I desire now to 
extend the scope of that aid from the East, and, 
if possible, to rouse the thought of Indians in 
this important educational direction. At the 
closing session of our Geneva Congress, we 
(called, in French, 
“Vou ) SS 

To citcolate in all the countries associated with 

the Congress the "“Vaeu de Geneve” on the 
subject of the moral reform of History-Teach- 
ing, cottceived int an international spirit, that 
is to say, of justice and sympathy; to stimnlate 
the best Enown historians im all countries to 
work in hannony with this ideal, and to 
prepare text-books for schools, for popular 
reading, or with a view to general cultare, 
inspited by it; and to direct the International 
Executive Council to appoint o Permanent 
International Committee of Experts to co 
operate with the International Moral Education 
Borean at The Hague. This Comittee will 
prepare a general plan, to be Liberally inter- 
preted, for historical works; judge history 
books submitted to them by authors or pob- 
Hishers; award prizes to the best, or select any 
for honourable recoynition; and promote their 
translation and world-wide circulation," 

Towards this object we ask for the help of 
our friends in the East. We know from long 
experience that the Asiatic point of view is 
very often neglected by Western anthors of 
books on History. I am here referring to 
neglect by English writers, but by European 
and American writers generally, Events have 
linked India with England in a very intimate 
manner; but India has to explain herself and 
her records not merely to the English public, 
but to the world at large. So has China. And 
so far as our Congress. is concerned, no sec- 
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tional spirit need be feared, for we describe our 
platform thus :— 

OBJECT —To enlist the active co-operation of all, 
Irrespective of race, nation, and creed, in 
promoting the work of Moral Education. 

BASIS The Congress does not advocate the views. 
of any society or party, but affords to all 
who are interested in Moral Education, what. 
ever their religious of ethical conviction, 
nationality, and point of view, an equal 
opportunity of expressing their opinions and — 
comparing them with those of others. 

It may be added here that the Executive 
Council, which meets im London, has three 
Indian members, two of whom have actually 
attended when in England. Their names are,— 
Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ali, Mr. E. Natarajan, 
and The Hon. Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari. T am 
in correspondence, from time to time, with all 
these three gentlemen, as well as with members 
of a National Committee for India. To this 
latter Committee we hope to add considerable 
members. 

When our Congress next assembles (at Rome 
iu to26) we trust that our History-Teaching 
Committee will be able to report valuable pro- 
cress in the discovery of the best History- 
Teaching books in all countries, in the en- 
couragement given to sound methocs of practical 
instruction in schools and collegs, and m the 
contribution of gifts, in many languages (Indian 
vernaculars included), of the better types of 
History Manuals (these books shonld be sent 
to our International Moral Education Burean, 
whose representative is S. L. VEENSTRA, 
196, Laan Van N. ©, INDIE. The Hague, 
Holland). 

Our Executive Council is issumpe a cirenlar, 
na copy of which I shall be pleased to send to 
anybody interested im this aspect (perhaps the 
most vital aspect, indeed) of both popular and 








collegiate education. 


I often address meetings of English teachers 
on this subject, and distribute a leaflet, from 
which I may cite the following passages :— 

“Civilisation i the development of hahite of 

order, co-operation, and mutual respect; it is 
the development of humanity through nature- 
conquest, industry, att, literature, science, 
politics, and ideals, and through gradual re- 
lease from slavery, poverty, disease, iunorance, 
and war. | 

History Teaching comiacted on this basis, whether 

in a survey of various nations ami races or of 
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one's own Motherland, ehonld bring into relief, 

‘at each stage (early, medieval, modern), the 

following elements :— 

(3) Nature study, and human and economic 
geopraphy: animals, platts, minerals: action 
of nalure on mean, and of man on nature. 

(2) Industry; useful arte and crafts, and travel: 
invalying socially wsefnl exploration. 

(3) Pine artse—poetry and general imaginative 
literature, including myths ami Jegends; 
music and drama; painting; sculpture; 
architecture; gardeninp, and the decorative 
uses Of plants. 

(4) Sctence, from ite crode origins onwarils. 

(s) Social order and progress, customs, manners, 
politics, religion; phases of slavery, serfdom, 
wuilds, trade unians, etr. 

The evils of slavery, poverty, disease, ignorance, 
at war should be treated as obstacles which 
civilization. progressively attacks, and this 
attack is the negative aspect of human deve- 
lopment, 

Writers: and teachers shonld systematically imcul- 
cate respect for all who serve humanity by 
selfslenial amd self-sacrifice, even though the 
vesls aimed may appear mistaken, and even 
thongh the virtue is displayed in fields of 
saciol or international conflict. The heroisms 
of war should be valued, while war should 
be deplored and condemned. These herotsms 
shiald be redirected {as William James indi- 
cated in lis essay on The Moral Equivalent 
of War) towards nature-conquest and the fight 
with social: evils,"’ 

That is my own way of putting the case. The 
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Professor Beni Prasad of the University af 
Allahabad deserves to be congratulated on his 
excellent History of Jehangir which has just 
been published by the Oxford University Press. 
Mr. Bent Prasad is the first man in these 
Provinces to bring out a work which embodies 
enduring research and to him will always belong 
the credit of having been the first scholar of the 








Council's circular presents the same general 
ideas in another form. All teachers in all 


countries should put the emphasis on the factors: 


just enumerated; and the ultunate effect -will 


be to prove that, along these good lines, every 


nationality has, Im greater or lesser micasure, 


done service to civilisation, outside its wars! 


internal or foreign. Such a method will suggest 
to young minds the fundamental unity of man- 
kind. 

I would like, if I may, to refer to the very 
remarkable body appointed in 1921 by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. It is known 





as The Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. 


The Chairman is the famous professor H, Berg- 
son of Paris, and among its members are Mr, 
P, N. Bannerjea, Prof. Gilbert Murray and 
Madame Cune-Sklodovska (the lady who, with 
her husband, discovered Radium). The busi- 
ness of the Committee is to link up, in friendly 
ecllaboration, the labours of scientists, artists, 
and research-workers all over the world, so as 
to form an anny of thinkers whose influence 
will always be cast on the side of internationai 
fraternity. Or, as Professor Gilbert Murray 
remarked, they will help in creating “‘a 
universal conscience."’ That, too, is what our 
Congress aims at. 

I trust the Editor will permit me to give 
my address (Arnmorel, Woodfield Avenue, 
Ealing, London), and to say that I shall be 
pleased to be in touch with any Indian educa- 
tionist. I visited High-schools in the Bombav 
Presidency in 1913, and so am not altogether 
strange to Indian educational circles. 
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University of Allahabad to have published a 
historical treatise of considerable original merit. 
There was a time in our University when History 
was treated more or less like an orphan child 
whom any body could take charge of but with 
the establishment of the History Department 


"History of fekangir by Reni 


fg MLA., (Oxford 
University Press, Calentiny 1933. Rs. 2 
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historical studies were placed upon a sound basis 
and if we can judge the work of the Department 
fram the researches of Prof. Beni Prasad we 
may conlidently expect that it will produce still 
more brilliant results in the future. The History 
of Jehangir is authentic and brilliant. The 
learned author has drawn upon contemporary 
sources and has carefully used what are called 
the raw materials of History. All available 
original documents, English works, the writings 
of European travellers whose list is a formidable 
one, Hindi and Urdu works, as well as inscrip- 
tions, coins, grants and firmans—all have been 
scrutinised with a meticulous care and have been 
made to yield important results. Any one who 
glances at the foot notes added by the author and 
the bibliography given at the end of the book 
will be convinced of the labour which the work 
must have involved and one may agree with Dr. 


‘Khan that it will prove a most useful work on 


the reign of Jehangir. 

Jehangir came of that hardy stock to which 
Baber and Akber belonged. He combimed in 
himself the chivalry of the former and the bold- 
ness and energy of the latter though the 
hixurious life led at the court brought about a 
certain amount of intellectual degeneration 
among the Mughals. Heir to a vast empire, the 
eldest son of a man who proclaimed from the 
high platform of public interest the gospel of 
toleration and good will towards all men, 
Jehangir does not seem to have been a particular- 
ly fascinating personality and the superficial 
teader may feel somewhat astonished that Prof. 
leni Prasad could have the inspiration to write 
a splendid volume of 500 pages on this inveterate 
drunkard and slothinl emperor who boastfully 
remarked, half in jest, half in earnest, that he 
cared only for ‘delicious food and wine" and 
nothing else. But on reflection he will see that 
Jehangir, though he loved ease and comfort, 
possessed that shrewdness and native intelli- 
gence which enabled him to discern the working 
of the administration and the necessity of 
cotitinuing the liberal policy of his father 
Though inclined to be lazy and even indifferent 
Jehangir was capable of energetic achon when 
occasion required and his paroxysms of wrath 
astonished even his intimate associates when his 
anger was kindled by the contumacious conduct 
of a vassal or the disloyalty of a recalcitrant 
noble. Born under the spell of a wonder work- 
ing saint the Prince's life passed through 
interesting phases and there are events in his 
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career which have invested it with a halo of 
romance and have made him one of the most 
interesting, if not the most remarkable, Kings 
of the Mughal dynasty. 

The book opens with an account of the birth 
of Salim at Fatehpur Sikri where his mother 
Marivam-uz-Zamani, as she was officially 
designated, was taken to receive the blessing of 
the Shaikh Salim Chishti of whem the author 
has given a picturesque account. The birth of 
Salim was the occasion of tnniversal, rejoicing 
all over the empire and in Abul Fazal’s words 
‘Delight suffused the brain of the age’. Gifts 
poured in upon the emperor and poets and writers 
were inspired by their muses to compose odes 
to felicitate him on the birth of an heir to the 
throne. This child of superstition petted and 
cearassed by all was brought up in an atmosphere 
in which, inspite of the great care which the 
etiperor took to provide him with fond tutors, 
the higher qualities of character which distin- 
guished Baber and Akber in such a large measure 
were impossible to attain and Prof. Beni Prasad 
tightly observes that ‘he was denied the splendid 
opportunities which form the silver Iming of 
the dense clonds of want and struggle—oppor- 
tunities of acquiring insight into human nature, 
fact and resourcefulness ; energy and avdacity ; 
it a word, that grit which forms the essence of 
character.’ ‘All his life he suffered weakness of 
will and resolution; from a lamentable propen- 
sity to surrender himself to the mercies of 
superior talent or craft’, Spare the rod and spoil 
the child is a homely saving but it applies to the 
children of the great and noble as much as to 
the children of ordinary men. Salim cultivated 
the habit of drink and according to his own 
condid confession in the year 1504 ‘his potions 
tose to 20 cups of doubly distilled ‘spirits, 
fourteen during the day time and the remainder 
at night’—a fact which clouded his judgment, 
mark-d the perspicacity of his vision and later 
on brought about that incapacity for work which 
made him a helpless figurehead in the hands 
of his able and imperious wife. Early in life 
Salim’s dissipations and political intrigues to 
grasp at sovereignty strained the relations 
between him and his father and he had no 
scruples in taking the life of Abul Faz! upon 
whom he looked as the principal author of that 
estrangement which existed between him and 
his father without thinking in the least of the 
anguish which such a tragic deed was to cats 
to the emperor in his old age. But filial in- 
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in gratitude was the common characteristic of the 
Mughal family and Salim rebelled against the 
authority of his father, ‘All the elements of dis- 
content gravitated towards him for as the éldest 
Prince of the empire he could be the most 
convenient centre for seditious conspiracy’’, He 
assumed independence and at Allahabad where 
he stayed he had indecent quarrels with his son 
Rhusrau and inflicted execrable punishments 
upon the conspirators, for which the large- 
hearted Akber sharply upbraided him. Tho 
author passes over this instance of singular 
barharity by saying that Salim's conduct admits 
af no defence and he emphasises the guilt of the 
offenders and further pleads in extenuation that 
this was the only occasion when the Prince in- 
flicted the barbarous punishment of flaying which 
Akber had severely interdicted. Round the 
death-bed of the emperor there were intrigues 
and conspiracies set on foot to supersede Salim 
who was already in disfavour but the emperor 
forgave Salim and commended him to the 
Omracs and nobles present as their future 

Jehangir was not faced with the problem of 
Te-construction. His great father had organised 
all the departments of the state and had given 
them a stability which could fast for several 
generations, only if nothing were done to disturb 
the principles upon which the fabric of his 
Rovernmernt rested. Professor Beni Prasad has 
written an interesting chapter on the working 
of Mughal Government. ‘The Mughal Govern- 
ment, to use Dr. Khan's phrase, has been des- 
eribed here in terms of political science though 
at times one feels that the references to European 
writers on History and Politics are too many. 
The Mughal Government was a personal Govern- 
ment which assumed a pronownced monarchical 
form because of the perpetual strugele between 
the centrifugal and the centripetal forces so 
common in Indian History and the danger of 
foreign invasion that always over shadowed the 
political sky. We certainly agree with Mr. 
Beni Prasad that “‘the Mughal Government was 
not a mere arbitrary oriental despotism’’ which 
requires no further analysis but we cannot agree 
with him that the Mughals had any conscious 
political theory or constitutional machinery, as 
we tnderstand it had, through which to 
govern the vast populations over which they 
had established their sway. It is true, as Seeley 
Says, that, though monatchy has often been re- 
presented in history as an incubus or 2 night 
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mare which crushes the race of mortals in the 
dust, in reality no despotism can rest on indivi- 
dual will, but the fact that our monarch has 4 
smal! clique or coterie to support him and carry 
out his behests does not mean the Acqoiscence 
of the people. A powerful military faction. may 
dominate a disunited majority successfully for a 
long time and defy with ease the expression of 
individual or group assertiveness-and treat with 
disdain the sullen resentment of the conquered. 
Tt is dificult to hold with Mr, Beni Prasad that 
the Mughal Government was not based on force. 
The learned Professor writes: ‘It was a physical 
impossibility that an enormous popniation 
scattered over a vast country in a million villages 
and towns should be ruled primarily by force 
for any length of time. Moreover in all medieva! 
studies it has to be constantly borne in mind that 
the disparity between a state and an armed rabble 
was far less in those days than it is now. Force 
would provoke force and the State might soon 
be in serious danger! ‘Truly speaking, all 
Government rests, to some extent, upon foree 
and implies coercion but it would be incorrect 
fo say, though we may heartily concede that 
the Mughal State was a culture-state, that the 
element of force was relegated to the back 
ground.” We do not mean that the day to day 
administration was carried on by a perpetual 
demonstration of the military force of the empire 
but there is nothing to show that the acquiscence 
of the teeming millions of Hindus was the result 
of their appreciation of the beneficent orgatiisa- 
tions of the empire, The numerous Rajas and 


Chieftains were held down by force and though 


in the popular mind there was ample distrust of 
and even dislike for the ruling oligarchy traces of 
which are plentiful even now in our social rela- 
tionships, the masses succumbed to the tnevit- 
able as they had done before. The element af 
force was in prominence in Mughal India and 
continued to be so until the death of Aurangzeb, 
and the occasions on which the force of the 
empire was used were not few and far between 
in the annals of the Muchal administration. It 
may be admitted atonce that the Mughals were 
more humane than other Muhamadans, more 
tolerant of the infidel Majority, more dextrotis 
in their state-craft and more skilled in foiling 
their opponents by their diplomacy but it would 
he too much to assert that the Mughal Govern- 
ment was based upon a plebiscite. The adminis- 
tration was run by a bureaucracy which; though 


not Mughal in the strict sense of the word, was 
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Muhamadan in its sympathies and antipathics, 
in its prejudices and its predilections, for in the 
long list of Mughal officers furmshed by Bloch- 
man at the end of his Arn-l-Akbari there are 
only a few Hindus. Exclusion on credal grounds 
was by no means wholly unknown though a few 
men of exceptional genius and influence were 
invited by the emperor to co-operate in the re- 
reconstruction of administration. Even in the 
days of Akber there was an unholy chuckle in 
the military camp at Chittor when the mighty 
fortress that had long protected the honour and 
the pride of the mfdels had been battered by 
Moslem warriors. It is difficult to understand 
Prof. Beni Prasad’s statement that the Muchal 
Government had this much of the democratic 
element in it that its general policy was in 
accord with the wishes and sentiments of the 
people. Well we may ask who constituted 
this demos and how did itt approve of the doings 
of the Grovernment? Because the people were 
submissive and powerless to resist the virile 
eonquering class it does not follow that they gave 
their consent to the plans and policies of thetr 
rulers. When we ¢peak of Muchal Government 
we mean the Government of all the Mucha!s but 
how can this be predicated of Mughal Govern- 
ment under all the rulers of that dynasty? The 
personal factor counted for much in the practical 
working of the administration and the emperor's 
will was the law recognised throughou! the 
empire. 

The Mughal Government under Akber was 
undoubtedly stiperior in its moral and intellectual 
aspects to the European Governments of the same 
period. There was toleration and the emperor 
was the first Muhamadan to realise that all reli- 
gions and faiths despite their myriad forms and 
soulless ritual were trying to reach the same 
goal. Mr, Beni FPrasad’s remark somewhat 
diminishes the credit which is due to Akber 
personally. Writes the learned Professor: ‘‘Akher 
to whom the whole credit for toleration has been 
wrongly ascribed, really only embodied the 
spirit of the age. He carried the policy to its 
logical conclusions but the policy itself was the 
outcome of sheer necessity ; it was the sine qua 
now of the very existence of the Government. 
Even Aurangzeb refrained from its complete 
subversion. The European ‘Travellers who 
visited India during the reigns of Jehangir and 
Shahjehan, bear eloquent testimony to the per- 
fect religious toleration in the country asa whole" 
Akber’s toleration was not due to sheer 
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necessity; it was due to magnanimity of soul 
with which he hail been endowed by nature and 
to his acute insight into the conditions and pro- 
blems of his growing empire, He was an excep- 
tional man ; he had the ray divine in him which» 
Hlumined his entire moral being and convinced 
him of the futility of the contentions of narrow- 
minded divines and urged him on to the path 
of peace and knowledge and the present writer 
is superstitious cnough to believé that he was a 
manifestation of the Divine Power which had 
appeared to raise men higher and to lead them 
tawards the fuller expansion of their selves so 
far cribbed, cabined, and confined im the strait 
waist-coat of the formulas of their caste and 
ereed. He stamped himself upon the age in 
which he lived. His genms placed him above 
all his contemporaries and his sympathetic nature 
attracted kindred spirits from far and wide all 
earer in their devotion to him and urging with 
one another in strengthening the hands that held 
aloft the banner of peace and goodwill for all 
men. ‘There may be times when toleration is 
the sine qua non of the very existence of -the 
Government but kings do not always realise it 
and sound principles of state policy whether 
asserted or implied are more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. In France 
Catherine d'’Medici planned the massacre of St. 

Bartholomew's day in 1575 to pet rid of the 
Huguenots but a little later Henry of Nevarre 
issted the edict of Nantes by which he resp 

the feelings of the Huguenots and ches 
strengthened the kingly power. Necessity 
existed in both cases but in one case the powers 
that be suffered from poverty of statesman- 
ship and defective political vision and in the 
other an enlightened ruler grasped the funda- 
mental needs of the situation. The age gives 
its message but a ruler or a Government may 
refuse to listen to it and follow a contrary policy 
heedless of the results of a strugele with the 
time-spint. Anurangzeb’s age needed toleration 
and lassez faire quite as much but he persistant- 
ly disregarded the call of time and laid the axe 
at the roots of the empire which the Hindus 
and Muhamadans had built out of devotion to a 
hero who disdained bigotry not because the age 
demanded it but because his generous nature was 
chilled by it and because his philosophical and 
atatesmanlike instincts urged him to accept 
what would bring him nearer to ‘Truth and earn 
for him the loving homage and gratitude of those 
whom Providence had placed under his care. 
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The cultural side of the Mughal State has 
been ably described by Prof. Beni Prasad. The 
governmental organisation is thus described bv 
him. At the apex of the system was the 
monarch himself and he was helped by a council 
which in the words of the author is “an 
itreparable accident of autocracy’, The State 
had numerous officers, the principal among 
whom were—ithe Vakil, the Prime-minister of 
the empire, the Dewan or Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Bakhshi who performed a number 
of duties, the Chief Qazi, the judicial head of the 
empire, the Sadr-u-Sadur, the minister for 
teligion, charity and grants, the Mir Arz who 
was in charge of petitions and the minor bakhshis 
who were entrusted with the draft, seal and issue 
of the imperial firmans. The other clicf officers 
were the Mir Mal (the Lord Privy Seal), the 
Ourbedi (The Lord standard bearer), Mir Bahn 
(the Lord of the Admiraltv), Miu Barr (the 
Superintendent of forests), Mir Manzil (the 
Quarter Master-general) and several other 
officials engaged in the duties of the administra- 
tou. The organisation of so many ofhces carry- 
ing well-defined duties with them speaks volumes 
for the genius of the Mughals and it is this 
which has secured for them a distmputshed place 
in history, ‘The various departments of the State 
were well-managed. The police was in the 
charge of the Kotwal who had a oumber of 
other officers to assist him, There were no 
courts in Mughal India comparable to ours but 
the administration of justice was efficiently 


conducted. Mr. Beni Prasad explains with 
characteristic lucidity and brilliance the 


manner in which the judicial machinery worked. 
The Qazi investigated the case and a mir adl 
pronounced the sentence. The emperor also sat 
in the Jarokha which became virtually an inmsti- 
tution, to receive the petitions from the peopie 
and redress their grievances, Jehangir ‘‘fastened 
a chain between his apartments and the bank of 
the Jamna, which every one could touch and to 
which bells were attached” but it seems pro- 
_ bable that the chain of justice was more admired 
than pulled owing to the fear of the emperor. 
There were to written codes of law or of 
procedure. An interesting account has been 
given of the procedure adopted in deciding cases. 
Civil cases were decided according to custom and 
the judges must have exercised their discretion 
freely on occasions. The Criminal cases were 
decided according to an unwritten code which 
was a mixture of the Quranic law, Muslim 
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Tradition, Indian custom, and imperial 
ordinances, and inflicted drastic penalties; 


though the sentences of death had to he 
confirmed by the emperor. Prof. Bemi Prasad's 

authorities make the judicial procedure appear 
nich better than what it is now in our courts, 
He says: ‘No sooner were the ecctsed appre- 
hended than they were produced before the court. 
It was seldom that a man had to watt for more 
than 24 hours fer his trial. ‘The parties to every 


civil suit or criminal case were examined by 


the judges. Witnesses were summoned and 
severely cross-examined. The Hindus had to 
swear on a cow: the Muslims on the Quran and 
the Christians on the Bible. The judges went over 
difficuit cases several times. No sooner was the 
sentence pronounced than it was executed, 


unless, of course, an Appeal was to be preferred 


or confirmation was to be obtained. The “round 


and quick justice’’ says Terry, ‘‘keeps the people 


in such order and awe that there are not many 
executions’. These are words from which 
even our modern judicial officers may learm a 
great deal, Our author rejoices over the absence 
of lawyers in Mughal India and says in wortis 
that have a ring of unfairness about them that 
the historian of Mughal India need hardly shed 
any tears at the non-existence of a class which 
sells its genius for a mess of pottage and which 
is parasitic to society as a whole! This is an 
exacgerated condemnation of the legal profession 
into which great abuses have crept owing to the 
peculiar political and economic condition of 
India. We can form no idea of the decisions 
of the judges in Mughal India for their judg- 
ments haye not come down to us and to make 
deductions from the obiter dicta of contemporary 
annalists does not help tis materially in cons- 
tructing a comparative estimate of the ad- 
ministration of justice, It may well be presumed 
that diserction must have played a large part 
in the judicial proceedings of the Mughal Courts 
and that offence’s gilded hand often succeeded 
in shoving by justice. The needs of Mughal 
India were comparatively simpler; society was 
less complex: contracts were fewer: population 
Was sparse, the system of land tenure was simple 
and communication between the different parts 
of the country almost nothing. Under such 


circumstances a simple procedure might have 


satished the judicial requirements of the state. 
The conditions are altered now and in piving 
his verdict the historian has to take all these 
things 





into. consideration. A historian who 
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applies his ethical code rigidly Acton-like will 
realise on reflection that human institutions are 
influenced a great deal by the environment in 
which they exist. We may condemn legal pro- 
cedure as much as: we like but the fact is that 
mi a complex society it is vital to the safety 
and liberty of the people. The French revolu- 
tionists in their frenzy tabooed legal procedure 
ss the “predatory apparatus of a bandit pro- 
fession’’ but the France of Napoleon saw that 
a patriotic and sound heart could not decide com- 
pliciated questions of property and inheritance 
and restored it to its former position. 
However that may be, the Mughal Govern- 
ment was stern in the repression of tyranny 
and injustice. Even the provincial governors 
Wete cashiered for misconduct and the highest 
dignitories of the empire were called to account. 
The revenue system was well organised but the 
rapacity of the subordinate stait must have 
catised much suffering to the peasantry. ‘The 
chief merit of the system"’, says Prof. Beni 
Prasad, ‘‘hes in its certainty and in the absence 
of gzamindars. The emperor maintained a 
splendid court like the Roman eniperor of old.” 
As wd read through the annals of the time we 
feel the awettil contrast between the magnificence 
ef the emperor and the grovelling poverty and 
squalid misery of dweller in the cottage in 
his empire. A court was a necessity for the 
Mughals. Even the great Napoleon who hated 
shams and the realities had to maintain a court, 
in imitation of the Bourbons, where he admired 
the fashions and frivolities of the levy of soulless 
women who gathered around him. Mr. Beni 
Prasad rightly savs the poor man's money flowed 
like water to gratify the tastes and vices, the 
whims and fancies of a few high personages. 
The etiquette at the court was tedious, servile 
atd sufficiently humiliating. The Perstan eti- 
quette had been introduced by Akber and 
Jehangir “fully maintained the debasing 
theatrical representation though, probably as a 
concession to the strong prejudices of democratic 
Islam, he exempted the judicial officers, Mir 
Adis and Qazis from the humiliation’. The 
‘servility of the courtiers was insufferable ; their 
adulations of the emperor were fulsome ae in 
the perpetual round of festivities that went at 
the court, the voice of self-respect, if there was 
any, was hushed and all vied with one another 
in reaping a rich harvest of imperial smiles, 
These courtiers were different from the Afghans 
who looked tipon their king only as inter primus 





pares, The apotheosis of the Mughal Crown 
was complete and before its might and majesty, 
Hindns and Musalmans alike, bowed their heads 
iu profound submission and gave proofs of their 
fervent loyalty and devotion. At the end of the 
chapter, Mr. Beni Prasad mentions the debt 
which the Mughals owed to their predecess 
and the debt which we owe to them, We are 
in profound agreement with him when he says 
that the administration under which we live is 
mainly based upon that which preceded it. 
Prof. Beni Prasad in his lirilliant chapter on 
Nurjehan explodes the common error that 
Jehangir had obtamed possession of Nurjehan 
by compassing the murder of her husband. This 
view may sound revolutionary to os who have 
been educated, as it were, in the belief that 
Jehangir had murdered Sher Afghan but the 
evidence which Mr, Bent Prasad has collected 
on the subject creates a dowbt about the author- 
ship of that catastrophy. The commonly received 
version of Nurjehan’s chequered carcer describes 
how she was cast adrift on the road-side by her 
destitute parents and was, afterwards, taken to 
Delhi where she blossomed in beauty so as to 
excel all the ladies of the east and became the 
eynosure of all eyes at the capital of the empire. 
Her matchless beauty charmed the heir apparent 
but Akber who disapprove of such a plebeian 
alliance affianced her to Sher Afghan and thus 
removed her from Jehangir’s covetous eyes. 
But the passionate lover found his opportunity” 
ou his accession to the throne. He brougtit 
about the death of her beloved’s hushand and 
quietly admitted her into the seraglo. Nurjehan 
over-powered with grief at first refused to have 
any thing to do with the murderer of her husband 
but later when her grief was assuaged by the 
seductive allurements of power and wealth which 
royalty implied she accepted him as her husband. 
Our author's study has vielded a different result. 
He says Nurjehan was marricd to Sher Afghan 
who was placed on the staff of Prince Salim by 
Akber in 1590 but Sher Afghan was, later on, 
suspected of sedition and was ordered to be 
atrested by Jehangir, OQutubuddin, the governor 
of Bengal, was entrusted with the mission but 
Sher Afghan flew into a rage at his treacherous 
conduct and assaulted him whereupon the latter 
had him hacked to pieces; Nurjehan was 
brought to the court and was appointed a lady- 
in-waiting to Sultan Salim Begum. In 1611 
four years after Sher Afghan’s death Jehangir 
happened to see her at the yernal fancy bazar, 
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fell in love with her and married her. Such is 
the story of this celebrated woman as related by 
Prof. Beni Prasad. He has cxamined the 
‘evidence furnished by contemporary writers with 
meticulous care and has come to the conclusion 
‘that the murder theory is absolutely untenable in 
the face of overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary. There is nothing in contemporary 
chronicles to warrant the belief that Sher Afghan 
was got rid of by Jehangir to facilitate the 
siezure of Nurjehan. It is really astonishing 
how the Jemend grew up. Scandal as the Pro- 
fesor remarks, spreads like wild fire and the 
world takes a keen interest in the propagation 
of scandal. Jehangir says nothing in his Tuzak 
but his silence is of no value for he will not 
record so heinous a crime perpetrated by limself, 
But Mutmad Khan, Kamghar Husaini, Abdul 
‘Hamid Labori and others do not even “let fall 
a hint which would connect her life with a deep 
scandal". The European travellers who 
“revelled in scandal"’ and who have recorded 
unspeakable rumours about exalted personages 
have nothing to say on this subject. The 
European travellers like Sir Thomas Eoe and 
Finch and Pietro de Ja Valle who were present 
in India in Jehangir’s time when Nurjehan’s 
fame arid power was at its zenith make no 
insinuations about the emperor’s dealings with 
Nurehan. The European Travellers who came 
later and whose cars were always wide open 
to receive any kind of gossip or scandal have 
recorded nothing to. accuse [ehangir of the 
murder of Sher Afghan. “‘Indeed"’, says Prof. 
Beni Prasad, “there is no contemporary writer at 
a'l who charges Jehangir with the murder of 
Sher Afghan, Neative testimony of this nature 
is in itself conclusive on the point but, further, 
the story is inconsistent with certain known 
facts and probabilities’. The Professor gives 
his reasons why he considers, such an event im- 
probable. These are his reasons -— 

(1) Firstly, why should Akber forbid a 
mariage between Nurjehan and 
Jehangir when plebeian alliances were 
common among the Mughals? 
Secondly, if Akber really chagrined his 
son hy disappointing him in his love 
affair why he should be so unwise as to 
attach Sher Afghan to the FPrince’s 
sitite ? 

Thirdly, why should Salim, on his ac- 
cession to the throne, go out of his way 
to promote and him ? 


(2) 


(3) 
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(4) Lastly, Nurjehan was a woman of im- 
perius nature; she would have never 
consented to share the bed of her 
husband’s murderer if she had known 
him. A high-souled lady is hardly 
likely to bestow such love and devo- 
tion upon her husband's murderer. 

Prof. Beni Prasad tries to exonerate the 
emperor from all blame by sAfying that Bengal 
was a focts of intrigue in those times and the 
emperor was anxious to get rid of Raja Man 
singh who aimed at setting up a kind of ém- 
porium in imperio, in the empire. Sher Afghan 
was suspected of having participated in treason- 
able proceedings aml Mr. Beni Prasad without 
conclusive evidence to establish his guilt, opines 
that no wonder that a Persian adventurer who 
had once deserted Prince Salim was suspected of 
treason and was sought to be removed from the 
centre of disaffection. The death of Sher Afghan 
was brought about by a “‘tactless blunder” on 
the part of Qutubuddin, who seems to have 
allowed his zeal to outrun his discretion m the 
performance of a difficult and delicate duty. 
Naturally Nurjehan, bereft of ler husband and 
her home was brought to Dellit where she was 
uttached to the staff of Mariyam-nz-Zamani. 
Prof, Beni Prasad does not say how the mysteri- 
ous legend grew up. The charge of murder 1s 
a pure fabrication or invention of later historians 
who embellished the story of Nurjehan with 
much extraneous romantic matter without judg- 
lng its genuineness or otherwise. He dismisses 
the testimony of Persian historians, Rajput bar- 
dic chronicles, Khai Khan, Sujan Rai, Sadiq 
Tabrezi and others, obviously because they were 
not contemporaries and comes to the conclusion 
that a study of contemporary authorities 
“knocks the bottom out of the whole romance 
and the characters of Jehangir and Nurjehan 
appear ina trier and more favourable light’’. 

We hay admit the learned Professor's forcible 
contention that there is nothing in contemporary 
Writings to justify the commonly received version 
of Jehangir’s marriage with Nurjehan. The 
negative evidence which he has adduced has 
same value and can not be easily dismissed. But 
contemporary writers may have a good reason, 
as the Professor says himself, for omitting such a 
criminal act of a member of the royal family 
and Sir Thomas Roe and others were probably 
too anxious to win the favour of the Sultan and 
cared not to listen to such things, But the 
silence of late travellers, though no conclusive 
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evidence, goes against the commonly expressed 
view, It is true there is no documentary evidence 
to justify the murder theory, But murder can 
tnke place even though there may be no evidence 
to prove it and the enus probandi lics upon those 
who defend the emperor's conduct. A close and 
dispassionate examination of circumstantial 
evidence goes against the emperor. A careful 
study of the question suggests the following 
points which merit consideration — 


(1) The whole question turns upon te 
treason of ‘Sher Afghan." We may 
ask what proof was there of his 
treasonable proceedings. No scrutiny 
was made into his conduct and he 
Was given no opportunity to explain 
his position but steps were taken with 
precepitate, we might almost say, 
with indecent haste to effect his arrest. 
His disloyalty was not even casually 
mentioned to Nurjehan's father and 
brother who held important positions 
at the court and with whom the 
emperor was in daily touch. In the 
absence of positive evidence to 
establish the guilt of Sher Afghan the 
charge of conspiracy seems to he 
the usual tyrant’s plea invented to 
cloak sinister designs. Even the great 
Napolean executed Duc d’Enghien 
on a charge of complicity in a royalist 
plot. 

(2) It was probably Qutubuddin’s in- 
famous proposal that stirred Sher 
Afghan's wrath and as a valiant and 
self-respecting soldier he could not 
brook it. 

(3) Sher Afghan was ‘killed im 1607 
and soon after his death Nurjchan 
was brought to the Court and ap- 
pointed lady-in-waiting to Mariyami- 
uz-Zamini. In this capacity she must 
have laid in the palace or at any rate 
frequented it but strangely enough 
Jehangir's eye falls upon the woman 
of “peerless beauty known all over 
Hindustan"’ only by ‘accident at the 
vernal faney bazar in 1611, #.e., four 
years after her arrival at Dethi. 
It seems improbable that Jehangir 
should not have had occasion to se2 
her before. It appears the spirited 


lady mourned the death of her 


husband and for four years refused 
to listen to the overtures of Jehangir. 
She was at first unwilling to marry 
but later when time wth its mollfy- 
ing influence assuaged her grief, the 
hope of becoming the empress of 
Hindustan, a pardonable ambition in 
a giftel woman reconciled her to 
to her position. Mr. Beni Prasad’s 
contention that if she had known 
Jchangir to be the murderer of her 
husband she would never have con- 
sented to share her bed is inad- 
missible. For if the emperor, the 
mighty lord of Hindustan, had set 
his heart on her there was no way 
out of the difficulty except by putting 
an end to her life as the proud 
Rajput Princesses did on many an 
occasion. 


(4) Mr. Beni Prasad betrays ignorance of 


a paramour’s mentality when he says 
that Salim would certainly not honour 
and elevate the husband of his be- 
loved and on his accession to throne 
be would hardly overlook his deser- 
tion and go ott of his way to promote 
and enrich him. ‘There is nothing 
strange in this attitude of Jchangir. 
Men of lascivious character practise 
such devices to achieve their object 
without create a scandal, The 
emperor wanted Nurjehan and he 
would be only too glad if he could 
fulfil his desire by raising Sher Afghan 
to eminence. Persons in high stations 
follow such devices even in modern 
times, The practice is so well-known 
that it is unmmecessary to labour the 
point further. 


(5) According to Prof. Bem Prasad the 


legend grew up in the second half 
of the 17th century, fe., in Shah- 
jchan's reign. In a matter which so 
vitally concerned the honour of the 
royal family and the emperor's father 
no oné seems to have contradicted the 
legend. No contemporary annalist 
give us the correct version. On the 
contrary the whole thing has been 
dressed up and magnified by later 


The murder theory is then open to doubt but 


dio 


Prof. Beni Prasad has struck a new ground and 
itamay be expected that lis views will stimulate 
further enquiry and lead other historians to 
€Xamine the original evidence with the same care 
with which English historians scanned the 
‘Casket Letters to judge the guilt of Mary Stuart, 
Further sesearch and examination of original 
evidence will shew how far the conclusions 
arrived at by Prof. Beni Prasad are tenable, 
Whatever view may be held of these conclusions 
it is refreshing to turn from a discussion of the 
murder theory to the brilliant delineation of 
Nurjehan's character by the author. As her 
subsequent career amply proved Nurjehan was 
a remarkable woman and rightly does our author 
remark :— 

“Nature had endowed her with a quick 
understanding, a piercing intellect, a versatile 
temper, sound common sense; education had 
developed the gifts of nature in no common 
degree, She was versed in Persian literature and 
composed verses, limpid and flowing, which 
assisted her in capturing the heart of her 
husband, She hud a fine aesthetic taste and 
possessed in a high measure those graces and 
accomplishments which are supposed to be the 
glory of her sex.. Indeed, intensity of 
thought and jacting: that unfailing mark of 
greatness, characterises all her life, She was 
intensely fashionable, intensely charitable, She 
loved Jehangir intensely, she mourned him 
intensely. When a friend, she raised Khurram 
to the pinnacle of princely greatness ; when an 
enemy, she reduced him to dust, When in 
power, she ruled everything; when out of power, 
she abstained religiously from all active life. 
Tt was in perfect harmony with her character 
that she was intensely ambitious. She was one 
ot those strong intellects who are conscious of 
# Vast reserve of power: who find relief and 
delight in incessant activity: who leve to 
dominate every situation and who tend uncons- 
ciously to gather all authority im their hands. 
To an ambitious and dominating temperament, 
Nurjehan added practical capacity of the 
highest order. She would go straight to the 
heart of every question. She could comprehend 
th. broad outlines and grasp the details of every 
problem with equal ease and clearness: Her 
enemies admitted that difficulties vanished at 
her touch, To clarity of vision she added 
‘marvellous deligence and driving power. What- 
ever she took in hand she would exert her 
ittest strength to accomplish, Her presence 
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ef mind and resourcefulness would not desert her 
in hours of extreme peril. Seated on an excited 
elephant in the waters of a deep, rapid stream a 
target to a thick shower of hostile arrows she 
retained perfect composure of mind’’. 

Nurjehan dominated the politics of the 
empire for full 16 years. Green writes of 
Elizabeth that she played with statesmen as 4 
cat plays with mouse. Like her, Nurjehan also 
rated ministers and diplomatists like boys, 
looked into every detail of the administration, 
determined the fashions of the Court, ang made 
and unmade nobles by her breath, while 
Jchangir passed his days in inglorious ease. But 
the result of this petticoat government were 
seon visible and when Nurjehan envolved her- 
self m political intrigues to overrule the claims 
of Prince Khurram, ambition brought about 
own nemesis. All party machinations failed 
and at last Khurram emerged triumphant from 
the brawls and skirmishes of rural factions, 
Nurjehan retired from public life and was ‘‘con- 
tent to accept a pension of 2 lacs of mipees a 
year from the man whom she had advanced to 
the pinnacie of fortune and then dashed to the 
ground but whom destiny had raised to 
empyrean heights inspite of her.’ 

There are a few other matters that deserve 
mention. Prof, Beni Prasad is of opinion that a 
reaction had begun against the religious policy 
cf Akbar but he does not emphasise the fact 
that to some extent Jehangir, himself, was res- 
ponsible for strengthening the hands of reac-- 
tionaries for though not personally orthodox he 
had taken an oath to act according to the faith. 
This reaction increased in Shahjehan's reign anid 
finally assumed dangerous dimensions in the 
reign of Aurangzeb and proved the chief cause 
ol the ruin of the empire. ‘To this is to be attri- 
buted the imprisonment of Shaikhs Ahmad and 
Ibrahim and the persecution of the Shevetambar 
Jains of Gujrat. The origin of the Sikh revolt 
isalso to be found here The Guru was executed 
for affording shelter to Khusru who had fled 
to him, As a religious man he was filled with 
couipassion at the flight of the Prince and the 
explanation which he gave of his conduct was 
true. His barbarous execution was a short- 
sighted act and gave offence to the Sikhs. Per- 
sccution on a large scale began and as in the 
ease of the Dutch Calvinists in Europe it steeled 
their temiper and hardened their hearts to as 
an extent that they cultivated an xt 
able hatred of the Musalman and grimly roe 
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vengeance upon the empire. How different was 
all this from the policy of Akhbar! 

Prof. Beni Prasad has thrown a new light 
upon many old problems relating to Jehangir’s 
reign. In almost every book on history he is 
described with insufferable levity as a pleasure- 
seeking drunkard and debauchee utterly negli- 
gent of the dutics of his office. Tt was his 
misfortune to come after Akbar and he has 
suffered much from this contrast. Mr. Beni 
Prasad has redecmed his fame and proved the 
unsoundness of the common view. As to the 
methods of administration we do not find 
Jehangir possessed of much originality. Besides, 
the problem of administration was not so diffi- 
eult for Akbar’s organising and methodising 
genins had thrown huge blocks of granite into 
the imperial system and that is why it continued 
with tnabated vigour inspite of the sloth and 
self-indulgence of Jehangir. The edicts tssned 
by the emperor were more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance by himself. To 
meet the charge of lack of originality brought 
by Sir Henry Elliot against Jehangir Prof. Beni 
Prassd savs, ‘“‘originality in administrative 
organisation is extremely rare. Neither Akbar 
nor Sher Shah had much of it". This is an 
amazing statement in view of the marvellons 
boldness of originality of conception displayed 
by these two monarchs and is suggestive of a 
biographical vein. The besetting sin of Jehangir 
was his tendency to fall under the influence of 
those around him, who loved him and won his 
love! This vielding propensity acted as a 
severe handicap and when the hardihood and 
vigour of youth were gone and a once muscular 
physical frame was undermined by drink and 
dissipation cliques bezan to be formed and power 
began to slip out of the sturdy hands that had 
eo far weilded it. Nevertheless Tehangir de- 
serves credit for preserving intact the heritage 
which his father had bequeathed to him. Art 
and literature progressed, commerce throve and 
in the words of Prof. Beni Prasad “quite 3 
best of remarkable Persian and vernacular 
poets all over the country combined to make 
the period the Augustan Age of medieval 
Indian literature ! yr 

The “History of Jehangir’ is a striking book 
in many respects. Tt contains a copious biblic- 
graphy which is of considerable help to the 
students of Mughal History. The style main- 
tained throughout the hook is brilliant and 
shows the anthor’s command over language. As 
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T am writing this review a friend tells me that 
there is too much generalisation in some of the 
chapters which is a thing Indian scholars have 
to he warned against. Prof. Jadtunath Sarkar m 
his introduction to Irvine's Later Mughals (Vol. 
I, p. xxiv) writes on this point:-—‘We have 
yet to collect and edit our materials and te 
construct the necessary foundation—the bedrock 
ct ascertained and unassailable facts, on which 
alone the superstructure of a philosophy of 
history can be raised by our happier successors, 
Premature philosophising based on unsifted facts 
and untrustworthy chronicles, will only yield a 
crop of wild theories and fanciful reconstriic- 
ticns of the past like those which J. T. Wheeler 
garnered in his now forgotten History of I nadia 
as the fertile result of year's toil.’ It is true 
we have to record the events of the past but 
it does not mean that the historian of Indi¥ ts 
to degenerate into a mere chronicler and that 
he should totally eschew all criticism and 
deduction. | 
The get-up is not what it might have been 
and the price is prohibitively high. The 
University should have no mercenary object in 
view and it should make its prose ons f etelly 
accessile to all. The History Dept. of the 
University of Allahabad deserves to be piRteine 
tulated on this enterprise and it may be hoped 
that it will endeavour to awaken interest in 
history. Indians ought to study their civilisa- 
tion and institutions and place a correct, unbtassed 
interpretation of them before the world. So long 
as we continue to neglect the history of our race 
so long shall we be tunable to find ont the 
distinct lines along which we can direct the 
intellectual and political advancement of our 
society. As Dr. Khan apply puts it in bis Fore- 
ward, ‘our love of self-deception has hitherto 
proved a serious obstacle to the appreciation of 
our unique annals’ but the time is come when 
such false modesty which it would not be far 
wrong fo characterise as the result of what is 
in popular parlance called “slave mentality’” 
should cease to exist. Following Dr. Khan's 
example we may conclude this review by praying 
like the Presbyterian divine who vented forth 
his feelings in the quaint prayer: ‘Oh Lord! 
Give a good conceit of ourselves.’ Empires rise 
and fall, institutions grow and perish, civilisa- 
tions prosper and decay but behind all these. 
ite some great fundamental ideas and truths 
which it is the business of the historian to dis- 
eover and interpret aright. The forms may 
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disappear but the function never dies and 
humanity constantly energises itself in various 

ways. The task of the researchist is tedious, 
any and labourious: the derisive silence of 
eternity by perpetually mocking at us tay 
dnduce in us a sense of despair or hopelessness 
but patriotism and dnty alike demand that we 





should pursue our work, inspite of difficulties, 
fur in a correct explanation of the past are to 
be found the principles which will determine 
the success or failure of our political and social 
ideals. 


HisToricus. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF SHAH JAHAN 


By Satyip Oastmm HUSAIN, M.A. 


It is admitted on all hands that the existence 
of parties is necessary for the efficient conduct 
of a democratic government. The majority 
governs the kingdom, while the minorities, 
which constitute the opposition, serve as a 
‘check to its whims and caprices. Similar func- 
tion is petformed by factions in a monarchical 
form of government. Here the party in power 
is the reigning King, while the factions, revolv- 
ing round the roval princes or some important 
fersonages, form the opposition. The fear of 
rebellions under them prevents the King from 
arbitrary exercise of his powers; while the 
vigilant watch of the King hinders the factions 
from plunging the country into anarchy and 
confusion, Thus a sort of balance is maintained 
in administration. If we cxamine in this light 
the various rebellions and struggles for the 
throne occurring in the Mughal regime, its 
history becomes clearer and more systematic. 
The wncertainty of succession in the Islamic and 
Chagtai polity was another canse for the fre- 
quency of the wars of succession. Naturally 
those who secured the majority got the throne. 
It reminds ane of the doctrine of ‘Natural 
Selection." The survival of the fittest prevailed 
in the end. This custom was harmiess so long 
as there was no hostile enemy to face with, 
otherwise, it ted to the disruption of the empire. 
Tt was these internecine struggles that wer= 
greatly responsible for the subjugation of the 
Mongols and the Chagtai-Turks at the hands 
of ‘Taimur and Shaibani respectively. The 


Mughals met with similar fate in India when 
the Hindus imspired with rehgious fervour rose 
against their conquerors: ‘The Indian Mughals 
made a statesmanlike attempt to remedy these 
distempers by an early clear nomination of one 
of their sons to the throne. The grant of the 
2arkar of Hissar Firoz, a veritable principate uf 
Wales, the elevation to the highest rank in the 
peerage, the bestowal of seme exceptional 
honour or other, residence at court as a rule 
and close association with affairs of the central 
government proclaimed the nomination to the 
world."’ But through age-long practice it was 
implanted m the nature of the Mughals, like the 
Angevins of England, “that ever brother should 
strive with brother and son against father.” 
The reigning sovereign tried to counteract the 
rivalry of the princes by setting up one against 
another. Babur was estranged with Humayua 
in his later years. He began to show open 
favour to his other son Hindal Mirza. His 
brother-in-law, Mahdi Khwaja, was also raised 
up as a possible candidate by Khalifa, Babur's: 
right-hand man. Similarly when the rivalry of 
Saleem became unbearable, Akhbar received 
Khusru in his favour as he was Kkely to follow 
in his foot-steps and continue the tolerant policy. 
The death-bed of the Emperor witnessed a 
hard struggle for the throne between Khusru 


and Jahangir. The former was the nominee of 
the older nobilitv, which entertained liberal 


views, on the other hand, the latter was sup- 
ported by the younger party which was dis- 
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pleased with the heterodox policy of Akbar. 
Both stood for two different principles—lberal- 
ism and conservatism. This struggle was not 
su much of persons as of principles. The deci 
sion of Fareed Bukhari turned the scales against 
Khusru. Being outnumbered the Liberal Party 
submitted to Jahangir on a promise of good 
treatment. He wisely abstained from 4 com- 
plete reversion of Akbar’s liberal policy, pro- 
bably hecause he feared that such a radical 
change just after him would bring about a sure 
»tebellion in the kingdom, The older nobility 
was won over by liberal treatment. Being thus 
separated from his supporters, Khusru was sent 
to prison shortly after. 

Jahangir had several issues, four of whom 
played important parts in history, The cldest 
son, Khusru, was born in 1587 A.D. (o96 A.H.) 
of Man Bai, daughter of Raja Bhagwan Das of 
Amber, who belonged to the Kachwaha brancn 
of the Rajputs. He was given a very liberal 
education by Akbar after his own liking. He 
was taught first alphabets by Akbar himself. 
Next his instruction was entrusted to Abul 
Fazal and his brother Abul Ehair. A very 
learned Brahmin, Sheo Dat (seen im some 
inatitiseripts as. Bheno Dat), who was famous as 
Bhattacharya, was appointed to teach him 
Hindu Sciences. Man Singh was selected a= 
his Ataliq. (1) The direction of such tutors and 
guardians produced in him a healthy liberalism 
which combined with the sufferings that he 
underwent in prison, made him very popular 
with the subjects of the Empire, who were com- 
posed of various creeds and nationalities. Thus 
he was a great factor to be reckoned with in any 
struggle for the throne. Jahangir pacified the 
public by frequent announcement that he will 
succecd to the throne after him(z). | 

Parwiz, the second son of Jahangir, was born 
in rs8o A.D, (996 A.H.) two years and two 
months after Khusru. His mother, Sahib-i- 
Jamal, was the cousin of Zain Khan Kokah, 
son of Pichah Jan Augah, one of the nurses of 
Akbar. According to the instructions of Akbar 
Abul Fazal taught him the first alphabets. 
Zain Khan Kokah was appointed as his 
guardian(3). Further we get no information 


(rt) A. N., 1, $33) boy, ous ee 

{2} Rae's Embassy, I, ‘erry, 411-2; Amat-t- 
Salih, t6j;—Salih an hat Savi of Shah Johan states 
that on the secret morder of Kher ple nosed to 
assemble at his tomb every Friday night om sled 
b'tter tears at his sad fate. 

(3) Memoirs of Jahangir (R and B), I, 19; A. N., 
TH, 565, 577, 647- 

? 
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about his education. From the fact that great 
pains were taken in the training of the Mughal 
princes we can safely infer that he must. have 
received good education but with a tinge of in- 
tolerance about it, because he came of an ortho. 
dox family. His guardian Zain Khan Kokah 
had quarrelled during the Usufzai campaign 
with Hakim Abul Fatah and Raja Bir Bal, who 
were held responsible by the orthodox Muham- 
madans for the heterodoxy of Akbar(4)— 
Parwiz naturally took the part of the orthodox: 
party, which raised Jahangir to the throne. It 
was in company with Jahangir that he contracted 
the habit of hard drinking. The chroniclers 
gpeak of him as a drunkard with no capacity oc 
ability. But most of them belong to the party 
of Shah Jahan, who are interested in wilifying 
his character. The habit of drinking was not 
peculiar to him. Babur, Akbar and Jahanir 
had all weakness for drink. The fact ts that 
his rising career was eclipsed by the advent of 
the Nur Jahan Junta and he got no open field 
for the exercise of his abilities, if there were 
any, 

Khurram, the third son of Jahangir, wa5 
barn in ts91 A.D. (rooo ‘A-H.) (5) at Lahore. 
His mother was Jagat Gosain best known as 
Jodh Bai. She was the daughter of Udai Singh 
son of Raja Maldeo. He was adopted as his 
own son by Akbar who gave him to his childless 
wife Rugayya Begum to bring him up. He was 
placed under the guardianship of Tatar Beg, who 
was well-versed in Turkish language: Mir 
Murad Dakhini together with his son Qasim 
Khan and Raja Salbahan, who were noted for 
archery and swordsmanship, were appointed to 
teach him their respective arts. Qasim Beg 
Tabrizi, the possessor of all acquired and 
revealed knowledges and one of the ablest pupils 

of Maulana Mirza Jan; Hakim Dawai, Gillani, 
an expert in Greek philosophy; Shaikh Abul 
Khair, an embodiment of material and spiritual 
sciences; Shaikh Sufi, a scholar of philosophical 
and theological school and one of the pupils of 
Mivan Wajihuddin—were all chosen to give him 
instruction in their respectives branches: Shah 
Jahan used to say that of all teachers he was 
much indebted to Hakim Dawai(6). Thus 





(4) Aii-Akhari, I, 344-5, 283, 188, 192, 1990, Fh) 
Radaoni, TIS. 

(=) His birth near the close of sooo years of the- 
Hijra Era was given much significance later on, He 
cume to be believed as Mujadid-i-Islam mend Sahib 


(iran, 
(6) A, N., TO, 786; Amal-i-Salih, 31-2; M_U., M1, 
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unlike Khusrn he received a pure Muhammadan 
education. English historians relying on the 
testimony of Thomas Roe describe him as prond, 
subtle, false and barbarously tyrannous. But 
Roe was greatly prejudiced against him as ne 
wis an orthodox Mulammadan and was rather 
inelined towards his rivals the Portugese. Roe 
had frequent quarrels with Shah Jahan about 
trade and presents(7). His early life was very 
pure and commendable. “Gradually as his 
years increased so did his excellences and he 
Was more attentive to my father than all my 
other children, who was exceedingly pleased 
with and grateful for his services and always 
recommended him to me-and frequently told me 
there was no comparison between him and my 
other children. He recognized him as his real 
child.’ While the atmosphere was surcharged 
with electricity he refused to quit the bed-side of 
his dying grandfather for fear of life. He twice 
saved the life of his own father. He did not 
taste a single drop of wine tll the age of 24 and 
this in an age when wine was considered a 
necessary appanage of high rank(8). His 
gravity of demeanour misled Roe in thinking 
that he was proud. Like all princes he was, of 
course, full of ambition. 


Shahriyar, the fourth son of Jahangir, was 


bern in 1605 from a concubine(g). Like 
Parwiz we have got very meagre and partial 
evidence about his life and character. He came 
late on the stage and vanished away soon. He 
was unfortunate in being allied with Nur Jahan, 
who was very unpopular for showing open 


OE EE —————————————— 
70; Badaoni (Urdu Edition), 414; Ain-i-Akbari, I, £35, 
sft 54 aie F. groups tegether all notable learned met 
bar's time into § classes. ust clase—soch a: 

ve ab ati the mysteries of both worlds (anliyva) md 
elase—euch as understand the mysteries of the heart 
[Suf) ard class—such as know theology ond philo- 
sophy {Akkid) 4th class—Philosophers (Hwkma) used in 
0 wider sense as physicians also are included in it 
eth class—ench os know science resting on testimony 
(Uhed) Mivan W ajiinddin belongs to the firat class, 
Abol Khair to the second class, Shaik Sufi to the third 
‘tlaa atid Oasim Bez Talsrizi and Hakim Pawai to the 
fonotth class, Thee his tutors were drawn frow the 
love four classes. They cove him a liberal Telamic 
onarsticn AS opposed to an orthodox type. Tt does not 
that he was not a strict follower of Islamtic 
tet. He was convinced of their excellence thromgh 


TeGQEOT, 
(7). Roe's: Eoibassy, Il, 285, 510, 346, 424, 451-3. 
‘Khorram's dislike of the English—t, 05, 167; JI, 277, 
6, 453. Rejects Roe's offer of Assistance apaitint 
ot , 207. Expects o letter from James I 
_tL, Quarrel over presents—IT, 30-3, 486. 
(ay ‘Memoirs of Jahangir (R and B), I, tg, 306, 420. 


(9) Memoits of Jakangir (KR and B), I, 20. 








favour to her countrymen, who were Shia by 
religion, 

One of the great problems of the Muham- 
mandans in India was how to deal with the 
Hindus, who were always hostile to their rule. 
Balban, Alauddin and Md. Thu Tughlak had 
adopted different means but with no great 
sticcess. Akbar saw that it was impossible to 
reconcile the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
with one another without removing their reli- 
gious bigotry. It was by means of religion, 
which exercised great influence on the people — 
at large that he tried to eliminate it. Din Ilaht; 
which was introduced by him was cosmopolitan 
and very liberal in its tenets. Had all adopted 
this religion India would have witnessed the 
early rise of a strong and united nation, But 
they failed to realise its value and significance. 
The Hindus supported it because it guve them 
ereater privileges. The Muhammiadans opposed 
it because they were unwilling to forego the 
advantages, which they possessed as a miling 
class. Naturally the latter prevailed as power 
was in their hands. Khusru was the leader of 
the Liberal Party, which was predominantly 
composed of the Hindis. Parwix and Shah 
Jahan had identified themselyes with the 
Sunni Orthodox Party of the Mughals, while 
Shahrivar with the Shia and Persian element. 
Parwiz and Khusru, who were somewhat danger- 
os were sécretly removed from the way by 
Shah Jahan. Shahrivar who was supported 
by a weak clement was easily defeated by open 
force. He also executed his nephews so that 
they oight not disturb him in future. Thus 
be fulfilled the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. But he taught a bad lesson to his 
descendants. The second success of the Ortho- 
dox Party further estranged the Liberal Party 
and the inauguration of intolerant policy by 
Aurangzeb accelerated] open conflict between 
them. Both of these having combined together 
led to the downfall of the Empire. 

As Khisrn was Jahongir’s rival for the 
thrane he was thrown into prison and Parviz, 
the next eldest son, was set up against him and 
warked out for succession, Out of extreme 
confidence he was entrusted with the charge of 
the Seal. Just after accession he was sent at 
the head of a grand army against the Rana. 
After having quickly settled with the Rana 
Jahangir intended to leave Parwiz in Hindustan 
and himself start for the conquest of his ances- 
tral dominions in Tranoxiana, But in the 
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meantime Khusru escaped from prison. Jahan- 
sir hastily recalled Parwiz to guard the region 
from Afghanistan to Agra as it was full of sedi- 
‘fon and intrigue. Parwiz patched up a truce 
with the Rana and hastened to the help of his 
father. Before he reached Agra the affair of 
Khusm was over. Jahangir summoned him to 
his presence and bestowed upon him the parasol 
which is the sign of rovalty and the rank of 
to,o00 Sawar. He was next given the command 
of the Deccan Expedition and promoted to the 
rank of 15,000 zat and 8,000 Sawar (ro), At 
this time Shahriyar was a mere boy and Khur- 
ram did not play an important part. (mn the 
flight of Khusru, Khurram was entrusted with 
the temporary charge of the capital. Im 1607 he 
was honoured with 8,000 zat and 5,000 Sawar. 
He further ingratiated himaclf with Jahangir 
by revealing the plot of Khusru’s adherents to 
surprise and arrest Jahangir while he was hunt- 
ing. Once more the life of Jahangir was saved 
by him on the occasion of a lion-hunt. In 
recognition of these services he was raised to 
the rank of ro,on0 zat and 5,000 Sawar(1z). 

Now an ambttious Grure comes on the 
stage. Jahangir married Nur Jahan im 161r- 
She soon quarrelled with the Sunni Orthodox 
Party which had raised Jahangir to the throne. 
Its outspoken leader was Mahabat Khan. His 
rising career and that of Parwiz were seriously 
eclipsed and they did not come into prominence 
till 1622, when their services were required hy 
Nur Jahan. She was determined to make her- 
self supreme in the state and in order to give 
permanence to her influence she made a coalition 
with Khurram by marrying her niece, Arjumand 
Banu Begum, afterwards known as Mumtaz 
Mahal, to him in 1612. Khurram, who was full 
of ambition, eagerly grasped this opportunity to 
ascend to power. It is wrong to believe that 
Wor Jahan raised Khurram from the dust to the 
highest pinnacle of glory. He was gaining steady 
influence on Jahangir before Nur Jahan made a 
coalition with him. Differences arose between 


them soon after. It was by virtue 
of his own abilities that he reached to 
such a high eminence in the state. In 


ee SS — 
(zo) Memoirs of Jahangir (R and &), I, 16, 18, 26, 
73, 1§6—The court historias of Shak Jahan rele- 
pate Parviz to on inferior position amd state that Shah 
ahan was marked out for succession from the very 
inning. The modern historians are also misled in 
thinking so. Rut a critical study of the Memoirs shows 
that such was mot the case. 
(zt) Memoirs of Jahangir (R and BH), I, 57, 123, 
186, 192; --Salih, §0. 
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12 Khurram was granted the rank of 
t2,000 fat and 5,000 Sawer. In 1613 be was 
placed at the head of the Chitore Expedition. 
His sticcess there greatly impressed Jahangir, 
“By dint of placing a great many posts especially 
in same places where most people said it was 
impossible to place them on account of the 
badness of the air and water and the wild nature 
of localities and by dint of moving the royal 
forces one after another in rain and making: 
prisoners ef the families of the inhabitants of 
that region browght the matters with the Rana — 
to such a pass that it became clearer to him that 
if this should happen agai he must cither fly. 
from the country or be made prisoner. Hence 
ke sted for peace through his maternal uncle 
Subh Karan and promised to wait upon the 
prince with his son.’ For this achievement = 
Khurram was rewarded with r5,co0 zat and 4 
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§,oo0 Sawar equal to that of Parwiz. Another 
tival, Khusru, with his adherent Khan Azam : 
was placed under the custody of his father-in- 
law Asaf Khan(r2}. 

As affairs in the Deccan were not progressing 
well owing to disagreement among the nobles, 
Parwiz was recalled. Khurram, who bat ’ 
recently won success in Chitore, Was fTaise 
above him to the rank of 20,000 zat and 10 ae 
Sawar and sent in his place. From this time 
began the disfavour of Parwiz. He tried to see 
his father but was tefused interview owing to 
the intrigues of Nur Jahan. Khurram was 
closely followed by Jahangir himself. ‘The 
Deccanis finding themselves hard pressed sted 
for peace which was readily granted. The coali- =. 
tion between Nur Jahan and Khurram was by 
its very nature full of friction. It was a mix- 
ture of opposites. Both were ambitious person- : 
alities each playing for its own hands. Khurram * 
was a man of strong mettle. He could not 
brook the tutelage of another. Moreover he 
was unwilling to see the rise of the Shias and 
the Persians, who were traditional enemies of 
the Sunnis and the Mughals respectively. Being 
an orthodox Sunni he was the last person to 
see the Shias wielding 60 great a power 1 4 
Sunni Kingdom. It was to introduce the 
dengerous Persian horse in a Mughal Troy. 
He regarded his own alliance with them merely 
as a ladder to ascend to power and that is all. 
When that was achieved he ~began to show 


(12) Igbal-Name, 54-73 Intikhab-i-Jahangi 
E and D, VI, 441-52. Memoirs of Jahangir ( 
I, 217, 224, 256, 253, 259, 260, 265, a7, 255. 
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independence. While Ehurram was away in 
the Deccan Nur Jahan tried to be reconciled 
with Ehusrn and offered the hand of her 
daughter by Sher Afghan to him. But he 
refused. Whether it was owing to the reasons 
stated above or because he too much loved his 
first wife cannot be said with certainty. That 
he made a mistake ts clear. He should have 
secured his release by this means and then he 
could have easily dispensed with Nur Jahan. 
Khurram hearing of this intrigue tried to cut 
the ground under Khusru and to have a party 
af his own by marrying the grand-daughter of 
Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khana one of the great 
pillars of the older nobility(r3}. Nur Jahan 
was furiows at it but she did not find anv proper 
cpportunity to give vent to her rage. Jahangir 
was much pleased at Khurram'’s trinmph in the 
Deccan. Te conferred upon him the rank of 
30,000 Aat and 20,000 Sawar and the title of 
sliah Jahan. He was given the unprecedented 
privilege of sitting on a chair near the throne. 
His reputation for generalship and statesman- 
sip was further enhanced by the successful 
expedition of Kangra and other minor ones. 
Every victory saw fresh honours from Jahangir. 
“My consideration for this son is so unbounded 
that I would do anything to please him and in 
fact he is an excellent son and one adorned with 
every grace and in his early youth had accom- 
plished to my satisfaction everything that he 
has set his hands to’(14). He became the 
favourite of Emperor and the staunch friend of 
the generals of the Empire. Having reached 
to the highest pinnacle of glory he now openly 
broke the alliance with Nur Jahan. But she 
was not to be trifled with. 


In the meantime, the Deccanis again raised 
their head, Shah Jahan was ordered to proceed 
against them once more, Fearing that in his 
absence Nur Jahan might not make an alliance 
with Khusru and this release him from prison, 
he managed to get the permission of carrying 
away Khustu with him while Jahangir was 





(13) Memoirs of Jahangir (R and &), I, a7s-4, 283. 
267, 339. Roe’s Embassy, II, 281-3, eet a taeaa: 
404, 407; 1, 267. Della Valle, I, 56-7. Amal-i-Salih— 
oj. Wheeler in his College History of India page 76 
tag the canse of disapreement between N. J. and 
nM Jahan the latter's refusal to marry the daughter 
a NW. J. by Sher Afghan but it is not corroborated hr 
any other evidence. There is certain vagueness as to 
what led to dispute between Nur Jahan and Khorram. 
The present writer has tried to remove it here. 


(14) Memoirs of Jahangir (R and B), I, 435-6. 
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drunk(15). In the last resource Nur Jahan 
married her daughter Ladli Begum to Jahangir’s 
voungest son, Shahriyar, in April m62r and 
began to intrigue for his succession secretly. 
While Shah Jahan was away in the Deccan 
Jahangir fell dangerously ill and all hope was 
given up by the physicians. Parwiz hastened 
to the bed-side without leave. Shah Jahan 
murdered Khusru(16). But Jahangir recovered 
through the kind nursing of Nur Jahan. Just 


at this time the Persians captured Qandhar, . 


Stah Jahan who had won laurels in India was 
ordered to proceed there. The health of 
Jahangir was very uncertain. He might die 
auy day and the throne be seized by his brothers 
in his absence. So he refused to go on 50 
distant an enterprise without full security. 
Jahangir was enraged. He was led to believe 
that his unprecedented favours had turned his 
head, All his titles and honours were with- 
diawn and he was styled Bi-daulat. Shahtyar 
Was sent to OQandhar. Mahsbat Khan and 
Parwiz were once more received into favour and 
sent against Bi-daulat. After various vicissitudes 
of fortune he was defeated and forced to give 
up his sons, Dara, Shuja and Aurangzeb as 
hostages for his good conduct. 

A fresh danger now arose in Mahabat and 
Parwiz but Nur Jahan supported by Asaf Khan, 
the old enemy of Mahabat, adopted stern atti- 


tude. Unwilling to follow Shah Jahan’s fate 
they yielded. Mahabat proceeded towards 
Bengal. Charges were brought against him in 


order to rum him completely. Being driven to 
extremes Mahabat suddenly appeared with 
about §,000 Rajputs and captured Jahangir. 
Force having failed Nur Jahan got him released 
through a stratagem. 

On hearing of Mahabat's revolt Shah Jahan 
left the borders of Ahmednagar and marched 
towards the north with 1,000 Sawars, half of 
which was commanded by Raja Kishen Singh, 
in order to seize the throne with the help of 
the Rajputs. But his faithful general died on 
the way. So he resolved to proceed to Persia 
and seek help from Shah Abbas from whom he 

(15) Amal-i-Salih, 162. 

(76) Memoirs of Jahangir (RK and &), Il, a5. Mr. 
Reni Parshad's ‘Jahangir’, 3348 foot-note 4—He has 
quoted a large nomber of English and Rajput antho- 
Tities to prove the complicity of Khurram in the death 
of Khusro, But he quoted only one . Persian 





anthority namely, Maasir-i-Outub Shahi. A second 
Persian authority which gives graphic account ig Amal- 


i-Salih. It settles Shah Jahan’s guilt beyond doubt, 
as Salih was not biassed agamst him. : 
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had received assistance, while he was in 
power (17). But he could not accomplish 
this object as he was prevented from 


crossing the border by the followers of 
Shahriyar, Meanwhile news arrived of the 
opportune death of Parwiz (18) and the 
flight of Mahabat to the Deccan. Shah Jahan 
gave up the idea and marched back to the 
South again. With the death of Khusrn and 
Parwiz, the respective leaders of the Liberal and 
(Orthodox Sunni Party, the way was made clear 
for Shah Jahan and he stepped into their shoes. 
An alliance was cemented with Mahabat. Now 
he had to face with the Shia-Persian Party of 
Nur Jahan only which at present wielded con- 
siderable influence in the state. 

Jahangir who was dragging on life for 
several years breathed his last on the 28th 
October, 1627 on his way to Lahore and now the 
last scene of the struggle for the throne was 
enacted. Nur Jahan summoned all the high 
personages of the realm to a meeting with an 
intention to remove them secretly out of the 
way of her son-in-law Shahriyar. Shah Jahan 
was fortunate in possessing an invaluable sup- 
porter namely, Asaf Jah. He was always a 
secret well-wisher of his son-in-law. His defec- 
tion from the side of Nur Jahan weakened her 
party which was divided in itself. Asaf Jah 
proved too astute for Nur Jahan. He revealed 
her secret design to the nobles and won them 
over to the side of Shah Jahan. They rallied 
round him as they were unwilling to see the 
accession of a concubine’s son on the throne 
and the predominance of the Shia-Persian ele- 
ment in the state. Dawar Baksh, son of 
Khusru, was raised as a stop-gap as Shah Jahan 
was far away in the Deccan. Nur Jahan was 
soon after put in confinement and her activities 
were restricted. A very swift messenger was 
despatched to Shah Jahan to inform of the 
matter. Shahriyar by lavish expenditure of the 
treasures at Lahore collected an army about 
15,000 Sawars consisting largely of raw recruits. 
Baisanghar, Tahmuras and Hanshang, sons of 
Prince Daniyal, supported his cause. But the 





(17) Igbal-nama, 250-2. 

(18) Mr. Beni Parshad’s ‘Jahangir’, 428 foot note 9 

—There is certainly reason for suspicion particalarly 
in view of Shah ahan’s past and future record, bet 
the evidence in this particular instance is not adequate 
lo justify cc alee asi assertion. ahan was too 
far off. Parwiz had already mined lis constituliutr. 
The details af his illness point as much to alcohal as 
to poison.” Amuli-Salih saves that Parwi died a 
natural death. 
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inexperience of his troopers and wide-spread 
treachery in his ranks undid all his efforts(r9) . 
He was easily defeated and captured together 
with the sons of Danival. While Asaf Jah was 
coutrolling the situation in the North, Shah 
Jahan was looking after the affairs in the South. 
fnifi Khan, the governor of Guzrat, was Persian 
by birth and a relative of Nur Jahon. He had 
quarrelled with Shah Jahan. Khan Jahan, the 
governor of the Deccan, came of the Lodi tribe 
of the Afghans, the immediate predecessors of 
the Mughals in the Sultanate of Delhi. They 
were extremely jealous of the Mughals for their 
stpersession at their hands. Both of these 
governors made a comon cause with the Shia- 
Persian Party of the North. Had the armies of 
the North and the South joined hands the 
Afghan-Persian coalition would have proved 
very dangerous to the existence of the Mughals 
in India. They were not slow to realise it. 
They mustered strong under the banner of Shah 
Jahan, He energetically marched to the weaker 
spot, wrested Gujrat from the hands of Saih 
Khan and gave it to Nahir Khan with the title 
of Sher Khan. As Khan Jahan Lodi was not 
to be trifled with, he tried to conciliate him by 
liberal treatment. Janisar Khan, who was noted 
for his diplomatic talents, was sent to him with 
a firman for the re-grant of the Subaship of the 
Deccan. But Khan Jahan refused to join hands 
and marched to the North. But with the quick 
and sudden defeat of Shahriyar the whole pro- 
ject dashed to the ground. His followers 
deserted him and he fell back on his Suba which 
was restored to him by Shah Jahan for the time 
being in order to win him over to his side(20) . 
Having consolidated his power in the South 
Shah Jahan proceeded to the North. As he 
reached Agra he sent a firman to Asaf Jah that 
he should either blind or kill Shahriyar, Dawar 
Baksh, Gurshasp, Hushang and Tahmuras su 
that he may reign with tranguility(2r). Ac- 
cordingly all of them were done to death. He 
reached Agra on the 27th Jamad-inl-awal 1037 
A.H., in about 2 months. After the expiry of 
12 days and at the approach of an auspicious 


(19) Amal-i-Salih, 205, 208, 211, 212; M. U., I, 154; 
AL. H., TA, yu, red fio 

(20) Amal “j-Salih, 273, 224, 216, 277, 218, 220, 224— 
The court historian of Shah J Abdul ‘Hamid 
Lahori and Amald-Salih describe the risings of Ssifi 
Khan and Khan Jahan as if they were sundry rebellions 
bot a careful study reveals intimate connection with 
Shahrivar’s Party. 

(a1) Iqbal-nama, 295; A. H., IA, 79; amal--Salih, 
210). 





day he ascended the throne as Sahabuddin with 
the title of Sahib-i-Qiran Sani. 
Asaf Jah for his mvyaluable services received 


the tithe of Yamin-ud-dowlah and the highest 


rank of S000 Zat and 7,ooo Sawar. He was 
appointed as Vakil-i-Kul (Prime Minister), 
Tradat Khan as Wazir, Sadiq Khan as Mir 
Bakshi and Musi Khan as Sadar-uws-Sudur 
Mahabat Khan was honoured with the title of 
Khan-i-Khana and entrusted with the highest 
command of the army. His first action was to 
remove the innovations, which were introduced 
by Akbar against the precepts of Islam. The 
evstom of prostration, which was fit for the 
Creator only, was prohibited. Instead the 
courtiers were ordered to perform four Taslims. 
Holy men were allowed the privilege of paying 
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respects in purely Islamic fashion as Salaam-ya- 
Lekum and on departure to read Fati-ah. ‘The 
Hijra Era was restored with a cycle of ten years 
eich on the basis of the holy number of the 
first ten companions of the Prophet. The 
gold and silver coins which were issued bore 
Kalima and the name of the first four Caliphs 
on one side and the name of Shah Jahan with 
the date of issue on the other(z2). Piotis 
Muhammadans might well rejoice that now an 


orthodox King had come on the throne but to 
fulfilled the doctrine of 


i profaner eve he 
‘Natural Selection.’ 





f22} A. HL, TA, 82-o1,. 177-56, 1265, 10-14, a 
Amal-i-Salih—266, 271, 279, 200, 281, 255-5, 257-0, 305. 
RK. K., 597, 


A STUDY*. 


By PROFESSOR AMARNATH JHA, M.A. 


Since 1727 there have been thirty eight Prime 
Ministers of Great KEritsin. It is obviously 
impossible to deal with all of them im the 
course of one paper. They have been men 
of such different types, they have belonged to 
$0 many varying shades of party, there have 
been stich disputes with regard to the lives, 
characters and public services of so many of 
them, that onything hke an exhaustive survey 
‘is impracticable within our present limits, 

1721 is the year in which Sir Robert Walpole 
made himself responsible to the King on the one 
hand, and to the commons on the other, by 
accepting the office of First Lord of the Treasury, 
an ofhce carrying with it patronage so great that, 
according to Fox, “‘whoever fills tt must have 
much more power than any other member of 
the Cabinet”. From the time of Walpole's 
acceptance of his dual responsibility, the office 
has never been vacont. Before that date the 
Stuarts had dispensed their own favours: and 





*Prime Ministers of Great Britain by the Hon. 
eae Bighain (Mr. John Murray, Tjondon, 1922). One 
winrd. 


While we remember his faults, 


chosen their own tools, George I was not at 
home in the English language or among his 
English Ministers. He preferred to deal with 
one man only, with Walpole, and so tong and 
so well did Sir Robert perform his task that by 
the time of his death the Premiership had become 
an integral part of the British constitution, 
That is the genesis of the office of Prime 
Minister. 

Walpole was essentially a Peace Minister. 
But there was in him “nothing more sublime 
than strong sagacity, penetrating commonsense, 
and tenacious public spirit." There was hardly 
any moral dignity in him—his talk would hardly 
be tolernted now even in a regimental mess, 
His expression seemed to be between a smile 
and a sneer, But his son, the famous Horace 
said, “It would have done you good to hear him 
teigh—-e laughed the heart's laugh.“ He. is 
supposed to be the author of the cynical saying, 
“Every man has his price.” “I put of my 
cares,"’ he said, “when I put off my clothes’’. 
it is but fair 
to recollect that he wes a great patron of 
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learning. He got for Young a pension of 
£200 a year, he subscribed for ro copies of 
Fielding’s works, sent banknotes to the unfor- 
tunate Richard Savage, made Congreve a Com- 
missioner of Works. He deserves, too, the thanks 
of posterity for having originated the Saturday 
half-holiday, though he did so in order that he 
might get away to hunt, Dr. Johnson compared 
him to a fixed star and Chatham to a meteor. 
He kept the country quiet in what Carlyle calls 
“eq sturdy, deep-bellied, long-headed John Bull 
kind of fashion.” 

In Walpole’s time, the house which is now 
10 Downing Street, was the only official 
residence in that famows purlieun, It belonged 
to the Crown, and the Hanoverian Minister 
Bothmar lived in it. When that Minister died, 
George Il wished to make Walpole a present of 
it. Walpole refused it as a personal gift and 
they agreed that it should for the future always 
go with the offices of First Lord of the Treasury 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In one of his final fights in the House of 
Commons, when the socalled patriots were 
assailing him, Walpole finished his reply with 
the words: “A patriot, Sir—why, patriots 
spting up like mushrooms, I could raise fifty 
et them within the four-and-twenty hours. 
T have raised many of them in one night. It is 
but refusing to gratify an unreasonable or 
insolent demand and up starts a patrict’’. 
Though he could be ironical and even eloquent 
on occasions, yet his eloquence was made for 
tise. He had a melodious voice and little 
gesture, was ready and vigorous in reply, 
caught the humour of the House, made people 
think they tnderstood him when they did not. 
Chatham, who had fiercely attacked Inm in 
early life, said afterwards: "Sir Robert 
Walpole thought well of me and dicd in peace 
with me. He was a truly English Minister.” 
Lord Morley, Walpole’s biographer, sums him 
up thus: ‘The world will never place him in 
the highest mink among those who have 
governed men, for in the world's final estimate, 
character goes farther than act, imagination 
than tility, and its leaders strike us as much 
by what they were as by what they did.” 

a + * = * 


After Walpole came Compton, afterwards 
Earl Wilmington, Much need not here be said 
ahout him, One incident, however, wlnoch 
occurred when he was the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, may be mentioned. A member 
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who was being talked down complained that he 
had a night to be heard. ‘No, Sir,”’ replied the 
Speaker, ‘‘you have a night to speak, but the 
House has the right to judge whether it. will 
hear you’. He is also credited with a remark 
about the Duke of Newcastle, that he always lost 
half an hour in the morning, which he »was 
+ after for the rest of the day without 
dine able to overtake it." 

After him come the brothers, Thomas Pelham 
and the Duke of Newcastle. Then the Dukes, 
Devonshire, Grafton and Portland. In twenty- 
six years, from 1757 to 1783, out of nine Prime: 
Ministers, four were Dukes. In the last 
hundred years only one has filled that place. 
Portland was twice Prime Minister—the second 
time in his seventeeth year, failing rapidly i 
strength and past much work, He was no 
speaker. He possessed in an eminent degree the 
talent of dead silence. Lord Fitzmaurice says 
that he had the singular distinction of being 
twice Premier, first as the leader of the 
narrowest section of the Whig party and after- 


wards as chief of the most Tory of Tory 
administrations. 
. . = 7 = 


We come next to one of the most fascinating 
figures in English political history. The 
family of the Pitts is the most distinguished tn 
English politics. They emerged from a modest 
origin. Vet they produced two Prime 
Ministers, nominated two more, Cavendish and 
Grafton: they introduced a third pair, the 
Grenvilles ; they left a legacy behind m Adding- 
ton, Jenkinson, Canning and Robinson. William. 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, began life in Parliament, 
with much of the effrontery which the last 
generation saw with bewildered admiration in 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Just as the latter 
attacked Mr. Gladstone because he was the most 
eminent leader of the dav, so Pitt chose Walpole 
as the first target of his oratorical onsls ughts. 
On Walpole’s fall, Cateret became his victim, 
then the Pethanis. He tad however deeply 
alienated the King: and it was said at the time 
that as Chatham knelt before George IL when 
being sworn a Privy Councillor, the king shed 
tears. The period of Pitt's glory was 1757; the 
next four veors were signalised by some of the 
most glorious victories by sea and on land, and 
some of the most splendid Colonial acquisitions 
in the history of Great Britain. His fame in 
Enrope rose to the highest pitch. Frederic the 
Great writing of him in ryér, said: “England 











has been a long time im labour, but she has at 


last brought ferth a man." This apotheosis, 
however, did no? continue Jong. Georg: 


IH succeeded to the throne, intrigues began 
against Pitt, he was outvoted in the Cabinet, 
and im tv6z, on the question of the Spamsh 


War, he resigned with his brother-in-law 
Temple. By 1766, however, when all other 


administrators had failed, he was sent for 
again atid became Prime Minister and Lord 
of the Privy Seal, He was also raised to 
the peerage as Earl Chatham. This was the 
turnine-point of his fortunes. His title robbed 
him of his popularity. ‘There is," writes 
Burke to Rockingham in 1766, “‘still a little 
twilight of popularity round the great peer, but 
i: fades away every moment."’ Throughout 
the years of the disputes with America, Chatham 
supported the cause of liberty. He sand in a 
memorable passage, ‘‘It is not repealing a THece 
‘of parchment that can restore America; you must 
repeal her fears and resentments’’. His health 
vow broke, much of the prestige of the Great 
Commoner was gone. Occasionally, however, 
people came to him as to a Delphic oracle. His 
attendances-in Parliament became rare. When 
le did come up, the ministers shivered. When 
the drove away, they breathed again, Im 1776 
Lord North berged the King to ask Chatham to 
form a ministry for the third time. But the 
obstinate monarch wrote: “‘T do not object to 
your addressing yourself to Lord Chatham, but 
you mtst acquaint him that I shall never acddres& 


myself to him but throngh you"’. This, of course. 


would not suit Chatham and North continued in 
office. On April 7, 1778 a motion was made 
in the Lords to petition the Crown to withdraw 
flects and atmies from the revolted provinces of 
North America. Chatham came down to 
oppose it. The effort was too much; it brought 
on a fit during the speech. He was carried 
home insensible and after a month died. He 
was given a public funeral in Westminster 

Dr. Johnson used to say that Walpole was a 
Minister given by the King to the people, while 
Chatham was a minister given by the people to 
the king. Shelburne who was Chatham's politi- 
eal disciple said that he had the cye of a hawk, 
# stiall head and a long aquiline mose. Tt was 
remarked at court that when he bowed, the tip 
af his long nose could be seen between his legs. 
He was an atttocract; he wrote the naval orders 
for the fleet and the first Lord of the Admiralty 
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had to sien them with the writing covered up. 


His under-secretaries were never allowed to sit 
in his presence. Of his powers as a speaker, 
contemporary opinion is unanimous. Horace 


Walpole, the son of his great opponent, says that 


Mr. Pitt carried with him unpremeditated the 


strength of thunder and the splendour of light- 
ing. Lord Camelford said that in Parliament he 
never spoke but to the instant, regardless of 
whatever contradictions he might afterwards be 
reduced to, which he carried off with an 
effrontery without example. There was a style 
of conscious superiority, a tone, a gesture of 
manner, which was quite peculiar te him— 
everything shrink before it; and even facts, 
trith and argument were overawed and van- 
quished by it. The style of conscious superiority, 
comments Lord Rosebery, peculiar to him, before 
which everything shrank; the way in which the 


orator worked himself into wrath, like a lion 


lashing himself with his own tail; the eve anid 
countenance which would have conveyed his 
meaning to the deaf:—these are touches which 
we fecl to be accurate, and which seem to ex- 
plain much of the effect of Pitt's oratory. To 
quote Lord Rosebery again, Chatham was 4 
political mystic; sometimes sublime, sometimes 
impossible, and sometimes insane. But he had 
genits. It was that fitful and undefinable ms- 
piration that pave to his cloquence a piercing 
and terrible note which no other English eloqu- 
ence has touched; that made him the idol of his 
countrymen, though they could scarcely be sail 
to have seen his face or heard his voice or read 
lis speeches: that made him a watchword among 
these distant insurgents whose wish for in- 
dependence he yet ardently opposed; that made 
each remotest soldier and bluejacket feel when 
he was in office that there was a man in Downing 
Street and a man whose eye penetrated every- 
where; that made his name at once an imspira- 
Hon and a dread; that cowed the twmultnous 
Commons at his frown. 
£ = # = od 

We turn now to his son, the second William 
of that name. He became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at the age of twenty-three and Prime 
Minister at the age of twenty-five. It was, how- 
ever, said of him that he was never young. He 
entered the House of Commons, says Lord 
Rosebery, as an heir enters his honse. It was 
his mistress, his stud, his dicehox, his game- 
preserve; it was his ambition, his library his 
creed. At the age of 25 he rose to the highest 
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position in the state and retained it with glory 
for an unbroken period of seventeen years. 
Writing in October, 1784, Gibbon said: "A 
youth of five and twenty who raises himself to 
the Government of an Empire by the power of 
gcnits un] the reputation of virtue is a 
nstance unparalleled in histery’’. And 
there Was genitine respect mixed with banter in 
the well-known couplet. 
"A sight to make surrounding nations stare— 
A kingdom trusted to a school boy's care”. 
Pitt possessed in an eminent degree the self- 
eonfidence which had made his father say: “‘l 
win) sure that I can save my country and nobody 
else can,"’ and which made himself say later, 
“) place much reliance on my colleagues; I 
place still greater reliance on myselt’’. Alone, 
unaided, opposed by parties at home and abroad, 
this young statesman fought against Napoleon. 





with consternation at the vault that was opening 
to receive his favourite son”’. 

Pitt was a great speaker, His action in speak- 
ing was vehement and ungraceful; he was 
described as sawing the air with windmill erms, 
anit yet in an-assembly which contained the best 
representatives of English Eloquence, in the 
company of Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Wilberforce, 
Windham, his superiority was unchallenged. 
Fox was verbose by his repetitions, and Pitt by 
his amplifications. Fox once confessed that 
although he himself was never in want of words, 
Pitt was never without the best words posstble. 

Wilberforce, speaking in the House of Com- 
inons, long after Pitt’s death, said, “I am no 
worshipper of Mr. Pitt; but if I know anything 
.f that great man, I am sure of this, that every- 
other consideration was absorbed in one great 
ruling passion—the love of his country”, And 





Lord Rosebery well sams up this great servant 
of England’, From the dead eaghteenth centtiry 
his figure still faces us with a majesty of loneli- 
ness and courage. There may have been men 
hoth abler and greater than he; though it is mot 
éasy to cite them; but in all history there is no | 
office, he resigned on the Catholic Question and inore patriotic spirit, none more intrepid and r 
was suceecded by Addington. As a doggrel ot - ; 
tha tine said ; none more pane : ; . 
Pitt is to Addington We have next the two Grenvilles, George 
As is London to Paddington. and William. ‘The iatter led the Ministry of all 
Addington soon realised, however, that he could Talents of which Fox said with his characteristic , 
not carry on the administration, and Pitt's second levity, “‘we are three in a bed". Within. the ( 
ministry of a hundred days came into existence. space of fifty vears, says Macaulay, three first 
Napoleon, Fox, Erskine, Wilberforce, even the iords of the Treasury, three Secretaries of State, 
King were ranged against him. He himself was two keepers of the Privy Seal, and four First 
in broken health. His last speech was delivered Lords of the Admiralty were appointed fram 
in Guildhall, The victory of Trafalgar had been among the sons and grandsons of the Countess 
known. His health was drunk ss the saviour Temple—a record hardly surpassed by any 
of Europe. The full text of that speech is: English fatnily, Then there were Bate and North 
‘Europe is not to be saved by any single man. Bate suffered from an undeserved unpopularity, 
England has saved herself by her exertions and though it is only fair to admit that his elevation . 
will, as I trust, save Europe by her example’. was undeserved also. The secret of Lord 
‘The news of Austerlitz shook him,—was probab- North's stccess and popularity was his unfailing 
ly the immediate cause of his death. “Roll up good humour. He was much inclined to somnol 
that map”, he said, pointing to the map of ence or to the appearance of it on the Treasury 
Europe, "it will not be wanted these ten years’. Bench. On-one occasion an opponent who was 
‘He died on January 23, 1806, his last words belabouring him with invective was 50 enraged 
being “© my country! How I leave my at this that he exclaimed, “Even now, in the 
‘country.’ Parliament decided on a state funeral midst of these perils, the noble Lord is asleep’’. 
and a public monument at Westminister. A Without opening his eves, North said wearily, 
month after his death Pitt was laid in the Abbey ‘I wish to God I was". Gibbon, who was no 
by his father’s side, amid a splendid pomp of sycophant, dedicated one volume of his ‘History 
public prief. ‘The statue of the father", said te North in the following noble words: “Were 
Wilberforce with fine feeling, “seemed to look I ambitious of any other patron than the public, 
5 | | 


The three main passions of his political career 
Were peace, retrenchment and reform. The 
irony of citcumstance made it impossible for Pitt 
to devote much time or energy to any of these 
three. After seventeen continuous years of 
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1 would inscribe this work to a statesman, who 
in a long, a stormy, and at length an unfortunate 
administration, had many political opponents, 
almost without a personal enemy; who has 
retained, in his fall from power, many faithful 
‘and disinterested friends; and who, under the 
pressure of severe infirmity, cnjoys the Tively 
vigour of his mind and the felicity of his incom- 
parable temper. Lord North will permit me to 
express the feelings of friendship in the language 
of truth, but even truth and friendship should 
be silent, if he still dispensed the favours of the 
Crown”. 
ie | - = 
Rockingham is chiefly remembered now as 
the carly patron of Burke, who on Rockingham's 
death wrote his epitaph, describing him as ‘‘s 
man worthy to be held in remembrance, because 
he did not live for himself. Reserved in pro- 
fession, stire in performance, he laid the founda- 
tion of a solid confidence”, 
~ Of Shelburne, who has been referred to above, 
it was said that before be was an ensign he 
thought himself fit to be a general, and to be a 
feading minister before he ever saw a public 
ofice. On his becoming Premier Burke who 
fever trusted him called him ‘a Borgia, a 
Catiline, a serpent with two heads", Boswell 
once asked Johnson if Shelburne was not 
fectiousman. ‘'Oh yes, Sir,” replied Johnson, 
“as factions a fellow os could be found; one 
who was for sacking wus all into the mob’’. 
‘“How, then Sir,’’ said Boswell, “did he get 
into favour with the king’? ‘“‘Becanse, Sir’, 
ssid Johnson, “I suppose he promised the Ring 
to do whatever the King pleased". Disraeli, 
however, calls him one of the suppressed 
characters of Enplish history, and the ablest and 
most accomplished statesman of the cighteenth 
century. He can searcely be called a success, 
The problem is stated thus by another modern 
Prime Minister: “‘How is it that a noble of high 
lineage and fortune, of great talents and of an 
intelligence superior to his talents, who was a 
distinguished soldier before he was twenty-four ; 
who was a Cabinet Minister at twenty-five, and 
a Secretary of State at twenty-nine, who was 
Frime Minister at forty-five; and who, to pass 
beyond dignities, was far beyond his age im 
enlightenment ; a Free Trader, the friend of men 
ike Franklin and Bentham and Morellet, the 
leader of men like Dunning and Barré; who, if 
not the friend, had at least the courage to be the 
admirer of the successful rebel Washington, with 
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whom he had to sign peace;—how was it that 
this man, so rarely gifted and with opportunities 
so splendid, should only have touched power 
to seé It vanish for ever from his grasp, and to 
spend the remainder of his life under universal 
detestation and distrust''? His san eyed times 
refused the office of Prime Minister, and his 
grandson, the present Marquis of Lansdowne, 
has had the refusal of a Dukedom. 

x * . & . 

Addington, who succeeded Pitt, was nick- 
named “the Doctor’, as his father had been a 
medical practitioner. He had heen a great success 
us a Speaker, and he made a great mistake in 
accepting office. Canning used to say Addington 
was like the small-pox—evervone was obliged to 
have him once in their lives, Perceval, who 
was one of the most popular politicians of the 
day, was shot dead by a lunatic in the lobby of 
the House of Commons, before he was ever fifty. 
On Goderich, (Mr: Robinson, later the Earl of 
Ripon) Hazlitt pronounced a panegyric; that 
perhaps is his sole title to fame. He was dubbed 
‘prosperity Robinson’, and Disraeli called hon 
a transient and embarassed phantom. 

We come now to Liverpool. He was plain 
Mr. Jenkinson to begin with. He soon acquired 
sc much political prestige that George TI on 
several occasions pressed him in vain to accept 
the offce of Prime Minister; and it was. nat 
until rata that he accepted it, but he had so 
carefully and wisely chosen his time that he 
continued to hold that office for 1s years, till 
1827. It was about 1812 when Liverpool {who 
was originally known as Jenkinson) dined once 
with the famous Madame de Steel, that in 
course of conversation, she asked him: “What 
has become of that very stupid man, Mr. 
Jenkinson"? 

The next Premier was Wellington. With a 
name richly treasured by the army, he entered 
politics. The world-victor’s victor, whom 
Victoria’s poet-laureate called ‘great in connecil 
and great in war’, was only 46 at Waterloo. By 
the time he accented the Premiership, he had 
become an institution. But with his stubborn 
sense of Inyalty to the throne he became Prime 
Minister, though he resigned in 1&31 on the 
question of the Reforms. Immediately after his 
resignation he had to pass through a period of 
unpopularity, hardly less widespread and deep 
than his erstwhile glory. He was hanged in 
efigy; the windows of his honse were broken by 
the mob, His watchword, throughout was, 
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‘The Queen's Government must be supported’ 

The Duke was no speaker, Of his abilities 
as a soldier there is no question; yel he was a 
lover of peace. “A great country,"’ he wsed fo 
say, “ought not to make little wars’’. Another 
of his sayings was—in reference to diplomacy, 
“T have no time to do what is not right’’— 
another variation of Wotton’s famous definition 
of a diplomat. In addition to being a Duke, 
Prime Minister, Commander-in-Chief, Foreign 
Secretary of State, Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, he was a prince in the Netherlands, 
a duke in France, Spain and Portugal, a marshal 
in seven European countries, and a Knight of 
a4 orders of Chivalry. 

“© Civic Muse, to such a name, 

To such a name, for ages long, 

To such a name, 

Preserve a broad approach of fame, 

And ever-echoing avenues of song’’. 

=- ii = F 

Canning was Pitt's political heir. He had 
started with Whig proclivities, but soon became 
Pitt's follower, thus giving rise to the following 
attack on him: 

“The turning of coats so common has grown 

That no one thinks now to attack it; 

But never vet has an instance been known 

Of a school boy turning his jacket". 

He was a successful Foreign Secretary, but 
is Premier he had numerous obstacles, not the 
least serious of these being his. failing health. 
He died in harness in 1827 after only a few 
months of office, four months to be exact. 
“Endowel with perhaps as great natural gifts 


‘and as keen an ambition as any Prime Minister, 


he held that office for the shortest time of them 
all’’. 

Sir Robert Peel in 1809, at the age of 21, 
hecame wuniler-secretary of State. With a 
brilliant double-first in classics and mathematics, 
ac Oxford, like Gladstone after him, he began 
his career with high hopes. He rose from one 
office to another, till in 1528 he was appointed by 
Wellington Home Secretary and Leader of the 
Commons. It was then that he said, ‘‘How are 
we to get on with the thing? I have no small 
talk and Peel has no manners”. That was un- 
fair. Peel was doubtless shy end reserved ; but 
the haughty exterior concealed a warm heart. 
He became Premier first in 1634.. When in 1539 
Melbourne resigned on the Jamaica question, and 
the Qtreen sent for Peel, the latter insisted on 
her dismissing her ladies of the Bedchamber, who 


pensions. 


ail belonged to political families of the opposite 


camp. The young Queen was obstinate and the 


aeouitalras came to nothing. But im 1841, on 
Melbourne’s defeat on a direct ‘no confidence’ 
motion, Peel became Premier for a second time 
and his relations with the Queen soon became 
cordial. In 1846 he resigned on his defeat on 
the Trish Coercion Bill. His final words on the 
occasion were: “‘It may be that I shall leave a 
name sometimes remembered with expressions. 
cf goodwill in the abodes of thase whose lot it 


is to labour and to earn their daily bread by the 


sweat of their brow, when they shall recruit 
their strength with abundant and untaxed food, 
the sweeter because it is no longer leavened with. 
» sense of injustice’. 

Peel was not at the start a promising speaker, 
fisracli, who pursued him with unrelenting 
vigilance while alive, said that what he really 
was, and what posterity will acknowledge him 
to be is the greatest member of Parliament that 
ever lived. Once when O'Connor had remarked 
in the House of Commons that he did not care 
whether the Queen or the Devil was on the 
throne, Peel drily replied, ‘when the honourable 
gentleman sees the sovercign of his choice on 
the throne of these realms, 1 hope he will enjoy 
and I am sure he will deserve the confidence of 
the Crown". 

To Hallam, to the father of Gladstone, to 
Sit Moses Montefiore he offered baronetcies. ‘To 
Wordsworth and Tennyson and Owen he gave 
Death prevented a similar favour to 
the wit Thomas Hood. ‘Dear Sir’, wrote 
Hood, ‘‘we are not to meet in the flesh”, and 
adds with pathetic pleasantry, “‘it is death that 
steps my pen, you see, not a pension’. 

His speeches, says Lord Rosebery, represent 
the best and most potent style of speaking of 
those days: grave, dignified, weighty, with the 
roll of phrase which conceals so many defects, 
and which in an argument acts as a permanent 
saying clause. There are no alarming flights, 
and no shivering falls; no torrents or cascades, 
but an ample flow, clear and strong and abiding. 
The same brilliant politician ends his fine esti- 
mate of Peel by saying, ‘For then, and now, 
and for all time, above and beyond that Govern- 
iment and the perished passions of the time, there 
looms the great figure of the great minister, 
with feet perhaps of clay as well as iron, but 
— a heart at least of silver, and a head of fine 
eo dl na 
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-Temarks used to be shrewd and cynical. 


-sehool girl, 
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Lord Grey and Lord John Russell were the 
last of the Whig Prime Ministers. The former 
will be remembered as the Minister who was 
Tesponsible for the Reform Bill of 1831. They 
cwere followed by Lords Melbourne and 


~ Falmerstone. Lord Melbourne's wife, Lady Coro- 


‘line Lamb had become infatuated with Byron and 
Melbourne's domestic life was far from happy. 
He began official life at the age of forty-eight, 
as Irish Secretary. When lis name was proposed 
to George IV, the King said: **William Lamb— 
William Lamb; put him anywhere you like’, 
He was twice Prime Minister, in 1834 for six 
mouths and again in 1835, for six years. His 
“Most 
letters answer themselves."" “"What does he want 
now'’?, he asked about an importunate peer, 
"Ss it a garter for the other leg’’? But with 
all his assumed carclessness, his patriotism Was 
frm. When the young Queen was anxious for 
Ponce Albert to be made King Consort, Mel- 
beurne bluntly told her:’’ For God's sake, let's 
have no more of jt, ma’am: for 1f you once get 


the English into the way af making Kings, you 
owill get them into the way of unmaking them.” 


“You'd better try to do no good, and then you'll 


get into no scrapes’, was one of his dictums. 


Mr. Lytton Strachey thus deseribes Melbourne: 
"The man of the world who had been the friend 
of Byron and the Repent, the talker whose 
paradoxes had held Holland Howse enthralled, 
the cynic whose ribaldries had enlivened so many 
deep potations, the lover whose soft words had 
captivated such beauty and such passion and 


“stich wit, might now be seen, evening after 


evening, talking with infinite politeness to a 
belt upright, amid the silence and 
ngidity of Court Etiquette.....- Bound to succeed 
and to succeed easily, Melbourne was etited with 
so fine a nature that success became him. His 
mind at once supple and copious, his tempera- 
ment at once calm and sensitive, enabled him not 
merely to work but to Hve with perfect facility 
and with the grace of strength’. 

Lord Palmerston, to whom we come next had 
an exceedingly distinguished career. In 1800, 


when only twenty-five years old, he was offered 
‘the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, but with 


a modesty rare in a youth, he declined the offer 
and became Secretary for War. He was one of 


the greatest Foreign Ministers that England ever 


had, He did mot care much for the miles of 
Cabinet Unity, Victoria frequently complained 
that letters were often sent to foreign monarchs 
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in her name, without her knowledge of their 
contents. “When he became Prime Minister’’, 
says Lord Morley, ‘Palmerston was 71; he had 
been nearly forty years in office; he had worked 
at the Admiralty, War department, Foreign 
Office, Home Office; he had served 
under ten Prime Ministers—Portland, 
Perceval, Liverpool, Canning, Goderich, 
Wellington, Grey, Mclbourne, Russell, Abecdanes 

In every at of parliamentary 
eight of hand he was an expert, and he 
sited the temper of the trmes"", Mr, Gladstone 
declared Lord Palmerston’s handwriting to be 


one of the two most perfect things he had ever 


known, G. W, Russell says that Palmerston’s 
style was not only devoid of ornaments and 


rhetorical device, but it was slipshod and untidy 


in the last degree. He eked out lis sentences 
with ‘Hum’ and 'Hah’, he cleared his throat, 
and flourished his pocket handkerchief, and 
sucked his orange; he rounded his periods with 
“You know what | mean”, and “‘all that kind 
of thing’, and seemed actually to revel in an 
anticlimax such as this: ‘““I think the honour- 
able member's proposal an outrageous violation 
of constitutional propriety, a daring departure 
from traditional policy, and m short a great 
mistake’. 
= * = = * Li 

Of Aberdeen and Derby, there is not much 
ty be said here, except that the former was 
Peel's most trusted lieutenant and that the latter 
drafted the Queen’s Indian Proclamation of 1858. 
It is now one of the most striking personalities 
of the last century to whom we come. How was 
it that a Jew from an undistinguished family, 
who early incurred the wraths of Peel and 
Connell, who was not shown even the courtesy 
extended to members of parliament making their 
maiden speech, whose dress violated all the 
canons of convention, whose gestures were 
absurdly theatrical, who was distrusted by his 
own party and hated by his opponents, rose yet 
to the highest position in the state, was twice 
Prime Minister, was the favourite minister of 
the Queen and the saviour of the Tory party? 
Lord Morley speaks of his real size and spacious- 
ness of character; Mr. Buckle, his biographer, 
describes him as a grand and magnificent figure, 
towering above his contemporaries; Froude says 
the House of Commons chose him as their best: 
ond Mr. T. P. O'Connor insists: that his bole 
absorbing thought was himself, and asks in con- 
clusion, ‘“‘which shall posterity most wonder at 


of 





—the audacity of the impostor, or the blindness 
of the dupe’’? 

We were none of us fools'', said one of his 
early contemporaries, “‘ and each man talked his 
best; but we all agreed that the cleverest fellow 
in the party was the Young Jew in the green 
velvet trousers”. Disracli was a great haus: 
maker. Phrases like ‘organised hypocrisy ; 
plundering and blundering; tea-kettle pre- 
cedents; mass in masquerade ; the key of India 
is London; historical conscience; the power af 
spontaneous aversion’—these phrases hive. He 
had a great mastery over sarcasm. Thus, of 
Lowe he said, ‘He isa learned man, though he 
despises history; but what is more remarkable 
than his learning is that power of spontaneous 
aversion which particularises him’, Referring 
to Halifax he said, “‘Petulance is mot sarcasm 
atl insolence is mot invective’. Gladstone he 
described as a ‘‘sophisticated rhetorician inebri- 
ated with the exuberance of his own verbosity'’. 
Of Gladstone's: first ministry he said; “Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have lived in a blaze of 
apology’. ii 

Asa speaker he was not probably very great. 
He did not possess the commanding personality 
and penetrating gaze of Chatham, the stateliness 
and dignity of Pitt, the generous and moving 
force of Fox; he lacked also the sonorotts 
periods of Canning, the thundering invective of 
Brougham, the moral fervour of Gladstone, He 
was deficient in the power of swaying the mind 
of the audience as he chose; the charm of figure 
er the attraction of personality were not his. 
And yet towards the closing years of his life, 
all England with a mute observance bung on his 
utterances. He justified his boyish boast that 
awhen he should raise his voice in the House of 
Commons, a dropped pin might be heard, and 
his speeches are literature of a high order. And 
then what shall we say of the minor arts of the 
rhetorician, of irony; of a sense of humonr, as 
when in the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford he 
gravely asked the assembled dons, “The question 
is this, is man an ape or an angel? I am on 
the side of the angels’; of repartee, in which 
he was as great as Gladstone of whom it was 
said by Aberdeen that he was terrible on the 
rebound; of pungent scarcasm; of exaggerated 
politeness; of freezing indifference? 

Late in Hfe, Disraeli said to Mathew Arnold, 
“You have heard me called a flatterer, and it 
is true. Every man likes flattery, and when you 
come to Royalty you should lay it on with a 





trowel.” His decline was rapid. He had 
reached the highest pinnacle of success, but his 
health began to fail. A visitor at his home about 
this time found him gazing into the fire, and 
murmuring, “Dreams, dreams."’ 
ing of his recent bercavements, or the short 
transitory tenure of worldly fame which as the 
great Florentine says is like the breath of wind 
that blows now one way and now another way, 
and changes name as it changes quarter? Forty 


years after his departure from the scene of his: 


fevered activities, when the Primrose League is 
dead and anti-Disraclism has disappeared, 
let ws remember the words of his great life-long 
rival who commended Disracli’s strength of will, 
his long-sighted persistency of purpose, his re- 
markable powers of self-government, his great 
parliamentary cotrage. 
r w a = a 

Of Mr. Gladstone a great deal has been 
written. He entered Parliament at the age af 
twenty-three and won from Macaulay the well- 
known and oft-repeated designation of ‘the rising 
hope of the stern and unbending Tories." He 
was one of the most sticcessful Chancellors of 
the Exchequer and he was said to have made 
dry figures illuminating. He had the unique 
distinction also. of being four times Prime 
Minister. As early as 1839 Macaulay wrote a 
sketch of Gladstone which faithfully represents 
what he was then and continued to be for many 
vears. ‘'His mind,” he said, “is of a large 
grasp, nor is he deficient in dialectical skill. 
But he does not give his intellect free play. 
There is no want of light, but a great want of 
what Bacon would have called dry light......... 
His rhetoric, though often good of its kind, 
darkens and perplexes the logic which it should 
illustrate. Half his acuteness and diligence, 
with a barren imagination and a scanty yocabit- 


lery, would have saved him irom almost half 


his mistakes. He has one gift most dangerous 
tu a speculator—a vast command of a kind of 
knowledge, grave and majestic hut of vague and 
uncertain import."" Gladstone's biographer des- 
eribes his brilliancy, charm and power: the 
endless surprises; his dualism or more than 


dualism; his subtlety of mental progress; Itis- 


striking unlikeness to other national leaders. 
He was’a spirit of action, affairs, excitement; 
he was supreme in the details of ational 
finance; master of the parliamentary arts. 


Lord Randolph Churchill did him an mjustice 


y calling him an old man in a hurry; what 


Was he think- 
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hurried Gladstone was his keen and high sense 
of public duty. It was said of him that he so 
lived and wrought that he had kept the soul of 
England alive: He was a powerful speaker, 
though his speeches have been condemned as 
sentiment rather than politics; as sophistry rather 
than sound reason, as illusory enchantment, not 
solid and subsisting truth. But what lent 
weight to his utterances was the comscionsness 
of the people that “‘it was the orator of concrete 
detail, of inductive instances, of energetic 
object,........4o0 he bore his hearers through long 
chains of stretinous periods, calling up by the 
marvellous transformations of his micn a strange 
siiccession of images—as if he were now a keen 
hunter, now some cager bird of prey, mow a 
charioteer of fiery steeds kept well in hand, and 
now atid again they seemed to hear the pity or 
dark wrath of a prophet, with the mighty 
rushing wind and the fire running along the 
ground." 

In 1897, at the age of ninety, after about 
sixty-five years of active political life, Gladstone 
died. On May 28, the coffin, preceded by the 
two Houses of Parliament, and escorted by the 
chief magnates of the realm, was cared from 
Westminster Hall to Westminster Abbey. The 
Heir-Apparent to the throne, the Prime 
Minister, and the Leader of the House of Com- 
mons were aniong the pall-bearers. 


His voice is silent in your Council-hall 
For ever; and, whatever tempests lour, 
For ever silent: even ff they broke 
In thunder, silent; yet remember all 
He spoke among you, and the man who spoke; 
Who never sold the truth to save the hour, 
Nor paltered with Eternal God for power. 
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I may mention Lord Salisbury only to say 
that he was the dominating influence in British 
foreign policy for the whole of the final period 
of the roth century. He summed up-his policy 
im the following werds: ‘In our foreign policy 
What we have to do is simply to perform our 
part with honour; to abstain from a meddling 
diplomacy ; to uphold England's honour steadily 
anil fearlessly, and always to be rather prone 
to let action go alone with words than to let 
it lay behind them.'' For nearly fourteen years 
he was Prime Minister, a period of time only 
exceeded by Walpole, Pitt and Liverpool. 

Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman became 
Liberal Prime Minister in 1005, but died after 


only a year of office. 


He was cheery, modest, 
fearless and straightforward. He met, said his 
successor in office, both good and evil fortnne 
with the same unclonded brow, the same 
unruiied temper, the same tnshakable conf- 
dence in the justice and righteousness of his 
Case. 

Lord Rosebery stumbled into the Premiership: 
on Gladstone's resignation. His University 
cureer had been prematurely cut short, for the 
college authorities did not take the same view 
that he did as to the necessity of race-horses 
as a part of the official curriculum, and he was. 
compelled to go down without having taken Ins. 
degree. At the age of thirty, be was elected 
Lord Rector of Edinburgh, and Gladstone who 
was attracted by him called him “the man of 
the. future.” In 1886 he became Foreign 
Secretary, and was again appointed to that office 
in Gladstone's last ministry of 1892, On Glad- 
stone’s final resignation he became Premier as 
Queen Victoria's personal choice. Mr. Geéorge 
Russell, a critic well-qualified to speak, says of 
Lord Rosebery, “He has had a vivid and a 
varied experience. He is equally at home on 
Epsom Downs and in the House of Lords. His — 
life has been full of action, incident and intérest. 
He has not also collected books, but has read 
them: and has found time, even amid the 
engrossing demands of the London County 
Council, the Turf and the Foreign Office, not 
only for study, but—what is much more tremark- 
abie—for thought."" Some vears later, when 
Russell's idol had disappointed his expectations, 
he complained bitterly: ‘Since then we have 
had fourteen years of picturesque eloquence 
about things in general; ii-tumed interventions 
in current polities; speeches which required 
letters to explain them, and letters which could 
only be elucidated by letters''. Lord Rosebery's 
recent gift of Mentmore to his son makes one 
recollect once more that he was a kind of 
stipennan preaily favoured in all his fortunes, 
who got all that he asked for. But only for a 
time. The glory did not last. An incident 
oocurred at Dalmeny in roro, A friend, in the 
course of some talk, remarked, “When you were 
Prime Minister"’—"‘Excuse me," snapped Lord » 
Rosebery, “‘T was never Prime Minister. I was 
the official receiver of a bankrupt Government.” 

Mr, Balfour—it is impossible to speak of him 
as Earl Balfour—on his appointment as Irish 
Secretary was described variously as ‘the best 
specimen of the pure cynic in modern politics’; 


PRIME MINISTERS OF GREAT BRITAIN: A STUDY 


as Daddy long-legs; as a butterily to be broken 
on the wheel: as a lily: 
(Mtetorian for fop) ; as an Epicurean aristocrat ; 
as a silk-skinned sybarite whose rest a crumpled 
Tese-leaf would disturb. Like Lord Roseuberv, 
Lord Balfour is judged not by what he has 
acineved, but by what people think he can do 
if he wants to do it. Even at Eton he had the 
enviable trick of saying nasty things neatly, the 
gift which enabled him to floor even Joseph 
Chamberlain with the sentence: ‘‘The hon. 
gentleman's speech consists in about equal pra- 
portion of bad history, bad logic and bad taste’’. 
Mir. Winston Churchill, whose absence from the 
present Parliament will be widely mourned, once 


said; “‘Balfowr is wicked and moral, Asquith 
1s good and immoral.” This enigmatical sent- 


ence who can explain? Mr. Balfour was nota 
suceess a5 Prime Minister; his other services 
to the Empire are more glorious, His American 
visit, his willingness to serve as Foreign Secre- 
tary and first Lord of the Admiralty under Mr. 
Lloyd George, bis resignation along with the 
other chiefs of the coalition will be recorded in 
the political annals of the country with no 
grudging or hesitating praise. 

Mr. Asquith had a brilliant University career, 
and no less shrewd a judge than Jowett remarked 
that “Of all the young men who have been 
under my care, Asquith is the one whose success 
in life I would most confidently predict.’ As 
a boy at the Citv of London School he said 
“T am going to the Bar and into Parliament and 
T intend to be either Lord Chancellor or Prime 


Minister."" He did succeed in becoming Prime 
Minister and in holding that office for an 


unbroken pesiod of eight years; and he couli 
easily have become Lord Chancellor if he had 
epred. As President of the Oxford Union he 
enjoyed an enviable reputation, and his con- 
temporaries sang: 

“See Asquith soon in Senates to be first 

lf Age shall ripen what his youth rehearsed.”’ 
On the Liberals coming into office in 1Sa2 he 
was taken straight into the Cabinet and made 
Home Secretary. On the death of Camphell- 
Bannerman in 1908 he became Premier, anil 
continued in office till ror6, when he resigned in 
favour of Mr, Lloyd George. His speech on 
the occasion was described by Mr, Raymond, 
the Trish Leader, as ‘‘a masterpiece of magnati- 
mity, reticence and patriotism."” No public man 
has eaten fewer of his words. No one can afford 
to quote him loosely against himself. ‘When 


as a palsied masher 
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did I say that''? comes the question. His 
manner as Premicr was perhaps a little rough- 
‘Arising out of that question, may I ask the 
Prime Minister’? ‘*The hon. gentleman's ques- 
tion docs not arise out of my answer." “Am 
I to draw the conclusion’? ‘The hon. genth- 
man can draw what conclusion he likes". Mr. 
Asquith is a man of wide interests. He is 
deeply cultured; and he has three negative 
qualities—no egotism, no jealousy, no vanity. 
Whether he has done his work or more is yet 
in store for him, Time alone will show.. Of 
Mr. Lloyd George, it will be a tasting: glory 
that he won the war. The Welsh Solicitor, 
whose uncle was a boot-mender, the most hated 
man in all England, one whom King Edward 
would not admit to the Privy Council, succeeded 
vet in forcing his way upwards aml was for six 

years the Prime Minister with the whole Parlia- 
ment under his thumb. It was the preat up- 
rising of 1906 which made him. He attacked 
the land monopoly. Even the members of the 
Cabinet pressed him to withdraw the land 
clauses of the budget, but Mr, Asquith stood by 
him firm and his triumph was complete. 
“Rest,” said a famous Frenchman, “shall I not 
have all etermity to rest in’? Mr. Liovd 
George's gospel is one of action, of activity, of 
restlessness, of haste, of energy. I have referred 
to his unpopularity. Mr. Liovd George is fond 
of relating this story: “‘A man, having saved 
someone from drowning, was presented with a 
public testimionial. When called upon to reply, 
he said, ““Really I have done nothing to deserve 
this reward: I saw the man struggling in the 
water, and as no one else was by, I caw he would 
be drowned if [ didn’t save him. So I jumped 
in, swam to him, turned him over to see that he 
wasn't Lloyd George and then pulled him out.” 
Mr. Bonar Law's description of Mr. Lloyd 
George will doubtless be read with mterest : 

“It ig said that if Mr. Lloyd George is good 
in war, why is he not equally good in peace? 
T don't think it quite follows. In a charge on 
the field of battle, the drummer plays a great 
part, as any of you who have read Kipling’s 
story of “The Drums of the Fore and Aft,’ will 
recall. He plays as great a part as any of the 
combatants. Durmge the war the drummer was 
viceded not only to keep up the spirit of the men 
on the field of battle, but was needed equally at 
home to keep np the courage of all of us who 
were riot at the front. Mr. Liovd George was 
the drummer. He did that better than any of 
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hurried Gladstone was his keen and high sense 
‘of public duty. It was said of him that he so 
lived and wrought that he had kept the soul of 
England alive. He was a powerful speaker, 
though his speeches have been condemned as 
‘sentiment rather than politics, as sophistry rather 
than soutid reason, as illusory enchantment, not 
solid anid subsisting truth. Huot what lent 
weight to his utterances was the consciousness 
of the people that “tt was the orator of concrete 
detail, of inductive instances, of energetic 
object........-50 he hore his hearers through long 
chains of strenuous periods, calling up by the 
marvellous transformations of his mien a strange 
succession of tmages—as if he were now a-keen 
hunter, now some eager bird of prey, now a 
charioteer of fiery steeds kept well in hand, and 
now atid again they seemed to hear the pity or 
(atk wrath of a prophet, with the mighty 
rushing wind and the fire running along the 
ground.” 

In 1897, at the age of ninety, after about 
sixty-five years of active political life, Gladstone 
died, On May 28, the coffin, preceded by the 
two Honses of Parliament, and escorted by the 
chief magnates of the realm, was carried from 


Westminster Hall to Westminster Abbey. The 
Heir-Apparent to the throne, the Prime 


Minister, and the Leader of the House of Com- 
mons were among the pall-bearers. 
His voice is silent in vour Council-hall 
For ¢ver: and, whatever tempests lour, 
For cver silent: even if they broke 
In thunder, silent; yet remember all 
He spoke among you, and the man who spoke ; 
Who never sold the truth to save the hour, 
Nor paltered with Eternal God for power, 
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I may mention Lord Salisbury only to say 
that he was the dominating influence in British 
foreign policy for the whole of the final period 
af the toth century. He summed up: his policy 
in the following words: ‘In our foreign policy 
what we have to do is simply to perform our 
pert with honour; to abstain from a meddling 
diplomacy ; to uphold England's honour steadily 
and fearlessly, and always to be rather prone 
to let action go along with words than to let 
it lay behind them.’ For nearly fourteen years 
hie was Prime Minister, a period of time only 
exceeded by Walpole, Pitt and Liverpool. 

Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman became 
Liberal Prime Minister in 1005, but died after 
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only a vear of office. He was cheery, modest, 
fearless and straightforward. He met, said his 
suceessor im office, both good and evil fortune 
with the same wonclouded brow, the sanie 
untied temper, the same unshakable confi- 
dence th the justice and righteousness of his 

Lord Rosebery stumbled into the Premiership 
on Gladstone’s resignaton: His Universtty 
eareer had been prematurely cut short, for the 
college authorities did not take the same view 
that he did as to the necessity of race-horses 
as a part of the official curriculum, and he was 
compelled to go down without having taken his 
degree. At the age of thirty, he was elected 
Lord Rector of Edinburgh, and Gladstone who 
was attracted by him called him “the man of 
the future." In 1886 he became Foreign 
Secretary, andl was again appointed to that office 
in Gladstone's last ministry of 1S02. (mn Glad- 
stone’s final resignation he became Premier as 
QOucen Victoria's personal choice. Mr. George 
Russell, a critic well-qualified to speak, says of 
Lerd Rosebery, "He has had a vivid and a 
varied experience. He is cqually at home on 
Epsom Downs and in the House of Lords. His 
lite has been full of action, incident and mterest, 
He has not also collected books, but has read 
them: and has found time, even amid the 
engrossing demands of the London County 
Council, the Turf and the Foreign Office, not 
only for study, but—what is much more remark- 
able—for thonght.*’ Some years later, when 
Russell's idol had disappointed his expectations, 
he complained bitterly: “Since then we have 
had fourteen years of picturesque eloquence 
about things in general; ill-timed interventions 
im current politics; speeches which required 
letters to explain them, and letters which could 
only be elucidated by letters’. ‘Lord Rosebery’s 
recent gift of Mentmore to his son makes one 
recollect once more that he was «a kind of 
superman greatly favoured im all his fortunes, 
who got all that he asked for. But only foro 
time. The glory did not Isst. An incident 
occurred at Dalmeny in 1gro. A friend, in the 
course af some talk, remarked, “When vou were 
Prime Minister’—"“Excuse me,"’ snapped Lord - 
Rosebery, “T was never Prime Minister. I was 
the official receiver of a hankrupt Government," 

Mr. Balfour—it is impossible to speak of him 
as Earl Balfour—on his appointment as Irish 
Secretary was described variously as ‘the best 
spectmen of the pure cynic in modern politics’ ; 
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as Daddy long-legs; as a butterfly to be broken 
on the wheel: as a lilv; as a palsied masher 
(Ptclerian for fop) ; as an Epicurean aristocrat ; 
as a silk-skinned sybarite whose rest a crumpled 
rese-leaf would disturb. Like Lord Rosebery, 
Lord Balfour is judged not by what he has 
achieved, but by what people think he can do 
it he wants to do it. Even at Eton he had the 
enviable trick of saying nasty things neatly, the 
eift which cnabled him to floor even Joseph 
Chamberlam with the sentence: ‘The hon. 
Fentleman’s speech consists m about equal pro- 
portion of bad history, bad logic and bad taste”. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, whose absence from the 
present Parliament will be widely mourned, once 
saul: “Balfour is wicked and moral, Asquith 
is good and immoral.” This enigmatical sent- 
cuce who can explain? Mr, Balfour was not a 
success as Prime Minister; his other services 
to the Empire are more glorious. His American 
visit, his willingness to serve as Forcign Seere- 
tary and frst Lord of the Admiralty under Mr. 
Lloyd George, bis resignation along with the 
other chiefs of the coalition will be recerded in 
the political annals of the country with no 
erudging or hesitating praise. 

Mr. Asquith had a brilliant University carcer, 
and no less shrewd a judge than Jowett remarked 
that “"OF all the young men who have been 
under my care, Asquith is the one whose success 
in life I would most confidently predict.”' As 
4 bey at the City of London School he said 
“Tam going to the Bar and into Parliament and 
T intend to be either Lord Chancellor or Prime 
Minister.” He did succeed in becomimg Prime 
Minister and im holding that offce for an 
unbroken pemod of eight years; and he could 
easily have become Lord Chancellor tf he had 
cored. As President of the Oxford Union he 
enjoyed an enviable reputation, and his con- 
temporaries sanz: 

"See Asquith soon in Senates to be first 

If Age shall ripen what his youth rehearsed."’ 
On the Liberals coming into office in 1&g2 he 
was taken straight into the Cabinet and made 
Home Secretary, On the death of Camphell- 
Hatinermoan in 1908 he became Premier, anid 
continued in office till 1916, when he resigned in 
favour of Mr, Lloyd George. His speech on 
the occasion was described by Mr, Raymond, 
the Trish Leader, as “a masterpicce of magnani- 
mity, reticence and patrictism.’’ No public man 
has eaten fewer of his words. No one can afford 
te quote him loosely against himself. ‘When 
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did I say that’? comes the question. His 
manner as Premier was perhaps a little rough. 
‘Arising out of that question, may I ask the 
Prime Ministea’? ‘‘The hon. gentleman's ques- 
tion does mot atise out of my answer.” “Am 
1 to draw the conclusion"’?) “The hon. gentle 
man can draw what conclusion he likes’’. Mr.- 
Asquith is a man of wide interests. He 
deeply cultured; and lhe has three negative 
qualitics—no egotism, no jealousy, no vanity. 
Whether he has done his work or more is yet 
in store for him, Time alone will show... OF 
Mr. Lievyd George, it will be a lasting glory 
that he won the war. The Welsh Solicitor, 
whose uncle was a boot-mender, the most hated 
man in all England, one whom King Edward 
would not admit to the Privy Council, succeeded 
yet in forcing his way upwards and was for six 
years the Prime Minister with the whole Parlia- 
ment under his thumb. It was the great tp- 
rising of 1606 which made him. He attacked 
the land monopoly, Even the members af the 
Cabinet pressed Wim to withdraw the land 
clauses of the budget, but Mr. Asquith stood by 
him firm and his triumph wes complete. 
“Rest,” said a famous Frenchman, ‘shall T not 
have all eternity to rest im"? Mr. aie 
reorge’s gospel is one of action, of activity, of 
restlessness, of haste, of energy. I have referred 
to his unpopularity. Mr. Llovd George is fond 
of relating this story: "A man, having saved 
someone from drowning, was drescated with o 
public testimonial. When called upon to reply, 
ke said, “‘Really I have done nothing to deserve 
this reward. I saw the man struggling in the 
water, and ‘as no one else was by, 1 saw hewould 
be drowned if I didn’t save him. So I jumped 
in, swam to him, turned him over to see that he 
wasn't Lloyd George and then pulled him ont.’ 
Mr. Bonar Law's description of Mr. Liovd 
George will doubtless be read with tuterest; 

“Tt is said that if Mr. Lloyd George is good 
in war, Why is he not equally good in pence? 
rT doen't think it quite follows. In a charge on 
the field of battle, the drommer plays = great 
part, as any of you who have read Kipling'’s 
story of "The Drums of the Hive and Aft,’ wall 
recall. He plays os great a part as any of the 
combatants. During the war the drummer was 
needed not only to keep up the spirit of the men 
on the field of battle, but was needed equally at 
home to keep up the courage of all of us who 
were not at the front, Mr. Lloyd George was 
the drummer. He did that better than ony af 
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ts Could have done, I think, but when the charge 
is over, and some have fallen and some are i: 
hospital, the drummer would be rather out of 
place in a hospital, unless his drumsticks were 
taken from him. I think there ts some truth 
in that if vou give tt consideration. (Hear, 
tear.) I suppose you have heard the story 
which rather illustrates it. It is a very old one. 
A Highland soldier was in hospital. He was in 
the last stages of exhaustion. His nurse deeply 
sympathized with him. As she bent over him, 
he whispered ‘Ii I could.only hear the pipes,’ 
The nurse had a warm heart. Without getting 
permission, she brought a piper into the room 
who plaved his entrancing music. The patient 


fully recovered. Every other patient in the 
hospital died.’ 
Now we come to Mr. Bonar Law. He became 


the Leader of the Conservatives in 1912 because 
Mr. Walter Long and Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
could not decide which of them should be the 
‘leader and so a third man was chosen who was, 
to use a vulgarism,.a dark horse. In the midst 
@f the Coal Crisis of that year, the House, grave 
‘and perplexed, was in a sombre mood, Then, 
describes A. G. G. “suddenly there rolled over 
the packed benches a thunder of delighted 
cheering. Tt swept the Liberal ranks; it swept 
the Tones. Labour and Irish were caught in 
the wave. The note was new and perplexing. 
Tt was not merely its unanimity; it scemed 
charged with emotions outside the drama cf 
politics. Jt was as though the House had 
snddenly seen a vision. I looked down, Mr. 
Balfour was emerging from behind the speaker's 
chair and passing along the front opposition 
Bench to a seat beside—Mr. Bonar Law. It was 
his first appearance since his abdication of the 
leadership. And in the shout that welcomed 
him there was not merely the joy of the House 
at the retum to the stage of the well-graced 
actor; there was also its comment on the suc- 
cessor. It was a merciless, a scornful comment 
on the one side; a comment of humiliation and 
apology on the other.” 

Mr. Bonar Law has been deseribed as a good 
second. Hut as Prime Minister he showed 
qualities of fluency, orderly progression, tusi- 
nesslike exactness, and an unaffected sincerity. 
His early indiscretions made a member of Mr. 
Asgquith's Cabinet say: “We dig our graves 
afresh every week ; but Mr. Bonar Law fills it up 
before we can get into it." These indiscretions 
aimost completely disappeared with mellowing 





years, and though marked by no brilliance, his 
term of office has by no means been wnsuccess- 
ful. Every one will regret the reasons that 
Eronght about his resignation after one of the 
shortest iministeries in English history, : 

Of the new Prime Minister, much cannot, 
for obvious reasons, be said here. His rise has 
been phenonienal and is partly due to the 
secession of Mr, Austen Chamberlain and Lord 
Birkenhead and to Lord Curzon being in the 
Upper House, It is to the lasting credit of the 
Marquess Curzon that he shonld have agreed to 
serve under his younger colleague. “T.P."" in 
a recent sketch thus describes Mr. Baldwin: 
“Vou cannot imagine him in a passion either of 
temper or of words. He has not a particle of 
the love of the limelight or of the command of 
picturesque language which makes for dramatic 
scenes and presents one as the centre of enthu- 
slastic plaudits from an intoxicated crowd." 
't is a point more curious than important that 
a large number of these Prime Ministers have 
had some connection with India. Pits grand- 
father had been Governor of Madras; Sh Ss 
grandson was Viceroy of India; Pitt himself 
introduced an India Bill: (Seorge Canning was 
appointed President of the Board of Control and 
“ix years later accepted the Governor-Generalshi 
cf India, but his appointment as Foreign Secre- 
lary sfnod in the way. His son was the first 
Indian Viceroy. Goderich was appointed hy 
Peel, President of India Board and his son the 
Marquis of Ripon was an Indian Viceroy. 
Wellington served in India as Sir Aurthur 
Wellesley and his brother the Marquis of 
Wellesley was Governor-General. Sit Robert 
Peel's grandson is the present Secretary of State 
for India, During Liverpool's long administra- 
tion, Palmerston was offered one of the Gover- 
norships, with the eventual promise of the 
Viceroyalty; once again in 1847 the post was 
offered to him. The Earl of Derby drafted 
Victoria’s Proclamation. In his second ministry, 
Disraeli announced the Queen's title of Empress 
of India. Lord Salisbury in 1865 became Secre- 
tary of State for India and again in 1574. 
Gladstone's son was a successful businessman in 
ribo Mr. Lloyd George's daughter is in. 
TIC. 
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Hetween them these Prime Ministers have Jed 
fifty-four ministeries one (Gladstone) being four 


times, two (Derby and Salisbury) three times, 
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anid nine twice at the head of affairs. Of these 
thirty-eight, six have heen Scotsmen, three 
frishmen, one Welsh and one of foreign extrac- 
tion. The letters P or G begin cither the names 
or the titles of half of their number, Seventeen 
were at Eton, five at Harrow, four at West- 
minster, one at Winchester, one at Charterhouse 
and one at St. Paul's. Seventeen went to 
Oxford, fourtcen toa Cambridge and one to 
Edinburgh. Only eight had any other profes- 
sion than that of palitics. Four fought a duel. 
Three had been Speakers of the House of 
Commons. Several have seriously diminished 
their fortunes by their tenure of office—Walpole, 
Newcastle, Portland, Perceval, Russell and Mr. 
Asquith. A few have had their debts: posthum- 
ously paid by Parhament. These are some of 
the interesting facts that we glean from a rapid 
Survey aver the careers of the Prime Ministers. 
= = + ie 


Men in great place, says Bacon, are thrice 
servants—servants of the sovereign, servants of 
fame, and servants of business: and he accords 
them the first degree of honour among subjects, 
as parttcipes curarum, those upon whom princes 
do discharge the greatest weight of their affairs. 
With this Milton agrecs. “‘Whosoever in a 
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state’’, he says, "“knows how wisely to form the 
inanners of men and to rule them at home and 
in war with excellent institutes, him in the first 
place, above others, I should esteem worthy of 
all honour’’. 

Mr. Bigham had a difficult, but exceedingly 
interesting task to perform, and it is due to him 
to say that he has performed it very well. 
His book does not pretend to be a historical or 
learned work: it is intended for that insigni- 
ficant, but all-powerful person, ‘the general 
reader’. Tha general reader will go through 
the pages of this book with his curiosity. shar- 
pened and he may be sure of learning a preat 
many things attractively expressed. Even 
forgotten worthies like Lataret and Robinson 
acquire, in the deft hands of Mr. Higham, an 
interest which the model history text-books 
fail to arouse, ‘There are occasionally lapses in 
the book, slight evidences of haste, but the 
whole volume is written with singular detach- 
ment from party prejudice and with a sole view 
to truth ; all this must have involved consider- 
able study and industry. The author deserves 
to be warmly congratulated on the snocess 


wilich has attended his efforts. 
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By Mr. M. S. RaMaswamt AIVER, B.A., B.L., L.-T. 


II* 
Origin and Function of Music. 


t. Ornament precedes utility. So, in Music, 
thythm precedes tune whereof the former is an 
ornament, The clapping of hands and the 
stamping of feet in marking rhythm exemplify 
the first element of response to music; and the 
large family of drums, cymbals, and bells in 
Europe as well os mridangam, tabla, dholak, 
kinjra, jalra, moresing and sorabath in India—is 


*Part T appeared in our April issne. 
q ; 


but an illustration of the same prineiple. 
Intutored ears are quicker to perceive 
rhythmical accentuation than variations of tune. 
Hence the ordinary theatrical music based on 
riiythm is more popular, and catches the street- 
Arab imagination better, than the classical 
music based on tune. 

2. The origin of musie lies deeper. Prose 
talk, Prose chant, Verse chant and Lyrical 
song were never distinct from, but ever tended. 
to shade with, one another. Nay, human speech 
passed into all the four states between which. 
the only line of demarcation was the degree of 
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emotion. In war, some set phrases were singled 
out from common talk; in funerals, some other 
phrases rose into prominence; in hunting, the 
thunter’s emotion took a poctical form which 
they chanted; and in story-telling, the 
meaningless chorus asserted itself; and also in 
love-making, metaphors came to be freely 
employed. From these small beginnimgs, there 
emerged a distinct stage when orations or highly 
emotional speeches came to be delivered. 
These orations will be found, on careful 
examination, to have grown out of simple 
talking,—ordinary speech which has a rise and 
fall in pitch; which distinguishes by intonation 
questions from answers; touches emphatic words 
with a peculiar accent; and forms thus a phase 
of music which may be roughly written down in 
notes. The more emotional a language 1s, the 
more mitsical it becomes. Compare, for 
instance, the emotional language of Andrades. 
with the monotonons one of the Nilgiri Hills. 
If even simple talking has its own rise and fall 
in) pitch, the emotional speech of a trained 
orator is invariably accompanied by cxaite.) 
lanes and cadences. 

3. “Just as,’’ observed Herbert Spencer,” 
“from the orations expressed in the metaphorical 
and allegorical style natural to them, there 
sprang Epic Poetry, out of which Lyric Poetry 
was afterwards developed; so, from the exalted 
tones and cadences in which orations were 
delivered, there came the Chant or Recitative 
Music, from which Lyrical Music has since 
grown up. The parallelism lies not only in 
genesis but also in results. For, lyrical poetry 
differs from epic poetry, just as lyrical music 
differs from recitative music. Each still further 
intensifies the natural language of emotions. 
Latical poctry is more metaphorical, more 
hyperbolic, more eliptical, and adds rhythm of 
lines to the rhythm of feet. So lyrical music 
i louder, more sonorous, more extreme in tts 
intervals, and adds the rhythm of phrases to the 
rhythm of bars. And the known fact, that out 
of epic poetry stronger passions developed 
Tyrical poctry, strengthens the inference that 
they similarly developed lyrical music out of 
recitative."’ 

4. This theory of Herbert Spencer had been 
already anticipated by our ancestors, inasmuch 
as they classified Music into two broad divisions, 
viz., Margi and Desi. Text-Book writers have 
defined "Margi" to be what was sought for by 
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Brahma and practised by Bharatha and “Desi” 
io be what varics according to the tastes of the 
people of various countries, tending to the 
gratification of the sense of hearing. Again, 
Margi is said to be wadem ‘Destroyer of Births’ 
and Desi awtaw ‘that which pleases the people’. 
The former represents the old style, while the 
latter, the new style. But wherein lies the 
vital point of difference between the two stvles 
of singing? Mathanga answers: Margi ts 
Nibadha (set in and bound by words) and Desi 
is Anibadha (free from words). This exactly is 
the difference between Recitative Music and 
Lyrical Music. | 

5, S&magfinam is Margi or Recitative Music. 
The whole of Ramayanam was sung by Kusa 
and Lava so excellently that all the ascetics who 
heard the music were seized with surprise and, 
their eves flooded with tears, exclaimed: 

a) Hae anya Bars = fsa: 

‘Ah! what charming music! What sweet 
verses!’ What kind of music could it have been 
but the same Margi or Recitative Music? 
Have you at any time heard ‘Ramayana 
Sastris' expounding to their eager audience the 
whole poem or a part thereof, in a stibdned 
chant? ‘That, again, is Recitative Music. 
Have you noted that Harikatha Performers first 
make speeches, then slowly take their audience 


to writhas (verses) and then to avatharikas 
(introductories) which would imperceptibly 
develop into full-fledged songs? ‘That exactly 


is the way in which music grew stage by stage. 

6. I shall not be far from being true, if I 
state that the fundamental basis of music lies in 
the God-given power of talking,* and that the 
origin of music lies in the power of talking 
ecming in contact with the unfolding of 
Emotion, centred in the heart of man. The 
stages along which talking developed into sing 
ing are: ‘Talking, Speech, Emotional speech, 
Recitative Music and Lyrical Music. This 
Lyrical Music developed itself, on the mtroduc- 
tion of reformed scales, by leaps and bounds, 
into a full-blown Musical system of the modern 
times. 

-. The function of music is manifold. If 
properly handled, it is not incapable of even 
superhuman achievements. Did not, with 
sweet music, Hanuman? melt the rocks and 
Muthuswami Dikshithar§ force the clouds to 

*For, it is a truism that whoever can talk can sing. 


+Hanuman sang Raga Guadakriya. 
§Dikshithar sang Amrithavarshint. 
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pour down rain? Is it not said in a Mysore 
legend that a great Sangitha Vidwan was able 
to generate fire by singing Raga Dipika? 

Again, is it not related in the Aini-Akbar, that 
‘Tansen sang, at midday, one of the ragas suited 
to the night and that such was his power of 
music that instantly the day became night and 
the darkness spread all round the palace of 
Akbar, as far as the musician’s voice could 
reach? Thd not our Lord Sri. Krishna, in the 
midst of his Gopi associates on the banks of 
the Jumna, play rapturously upon his finte 
those bewitching strains which, like the lyre of 
Orpheus, drew stones, trees and floods and set 
the Devas, the Gandharvas and the Manushyas 
and even the beasts, the very hills and dales and 
streams all a-dancing Did mot again, Drydeu, 
with an insight into nature, sing— 

“When nature underneath a heop 

Of jarring atoms lay 
And could not heave her head, 
The tuneful Voice was heard from high, 

‘Arise, ve more than dead." 

Then cold and hot and moist and dry 

In order, to their stations leap 

And Music's power obey'’? 

8. Speaking, however, from the human 
point of view, music is a part of the regular 
organisation of God's world with a distinct 
mission to fulfil, inasmuch as it is the most 
orderly, the most delicate, the most perfect, and 
the most unpunished of all bodily pleasures and 
also the most helpful to all the ages of man. 
Further, it stimulates the nerves of a person; 
regulates the flow of his blood; creates a power 
of concentration in his mind; and allays, by 
the regularity of its vibrations, even his physical 
pains and mental cares. According to Dr. Knox, 
it refines the soul, imfuses the noblest 
thoughts, urges to the most animated action 
and eradicates every malignant propensity. 

Napolean Bounapatte was of opinion that music, 
of all the arts, had the greatest influence over 
the passions and that the legislator ought to 
give it the greatest encouragement. Haweis 
acreed with Bounaparte and observed that the 
question of music for the people would, sooner 
or later, become a great government question, 
inasmuch as it had an inherent power of 
diminishing the number of papers and 
criminals. That great reformer, Martin Luther, 
eave it as his experienced conclusion that 
music was the only art which could calm the 
agitations of the soul. Frederick the Great of 
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Prussia made it a point to dedicate, whenever 
he was not on the field, four hours a day for 
music, Even the author of the Evolution 
Theory, Darwin, had to confess; “If I had to 
live my life again, I would have made a mile 
to read some poctry and listen to some music 
at least once a week; loss of these tastes is a 
loss to happiness." Herhert Spencer's felicitous 
way of pomting out the function of mutsiec 
deserves our attention: ‘The enjoyments of 
a good dinner do not end with themselves but 
minister to bodily well-being. ‘The gratification 
of sex-desire docs not stop with mere gratifica- 
tion but leads to the maintenance of the race. — 
Inordinate love of money and the consequent 
hoarding thereof finally lead to its distribution 
among the people. So the direct pleasure of 
iusic indirectly develops the language of 


Emotions and thus promotes human happiness. 


Just as Physiology, originating from medicine 


and once subordinate to it, but, latterly pursued 


for its own sake, is in our day coming to be 
the science on which the progress of medicine 
depends; so Music, having its root in émotional 
language and gradually evolved from it, has 
ever been reacting upon, and further advancing, 
it.’ Finally, Shakespeare vented his indigna- 
tion on unmusical beings thus: 

“He who hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of swect 

sounds, 

Is fit for wreasons, strategems and spoils; 

The motions of his heart are dull as night 

And his affections dark as Erebus; 

Let no such man be trusted."’ 

o. Indian opinion on Music is not less 
forcible than European opinion thereon. In the 
first place, Lord Sri Krishna once addressed 
Narada: “QO! Narada! I live not in Vykunta: 
nor in the hearts of Yogis, nor even in the 
region of the Sun; but I stand there where 
my Bhakthas sing. ie Sharangadey and Ahobala 
described, alike, the power of music to extend 
from Pasu to Pasupathi. While the former 
observed: ‘‘Inasmuch as Siva is pleased with 
vocal music, Krishna with flute, Brahma with 
Sama, and Saraswathi with Vina; what need 
have I to make nmiention of music's power over 
Vakshas, Gandharvas, Devas and Men?r”’: the 
latter remarked: “A crying child in a cradle 
stops crying on drinking the delicious nectar of 
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music; the enraged cobra forgets its instinct on 
hearing the music of the charmer; and the 
beasts of the forests, living upon the grass ani 
wandering about the forest, give up their lives 
on listening to the music of the hunter.” 
Bharthruhari, like Shakespeare, vented his 
indignation on unmusical beings thus: 

An unmusical man is a veritable beast minus tail 

and horns.""* 

Sir T. Muthuswamier observed that the in- 
fluence of music was considerable and that, even 
in moments of despondency, its power would 
raise the drooping spirits. Finally, my esteemed 
friend Mr. T. Lakshmana Pillay described the 
power of music in his own characteristic way: 
“What is the language in which the sprightly 
bird, forlorn on the sighing bough, communicat- 
ed its charming love to its mate on the opposite 
bough! Itis Music. Music is part of the charm 
of the ocean and of the grandeur of the thunder- 
clap, It is the medium whereby starving beggar 
often enlists the sympathy of many a stone- 
hearted donor. It is the balsam which soothes 
the ardtious workman's spirit. The rower, the 
ploughman, the bandyman, the carrier, the 
dollyman, the shepherd,—all fiy to this mother 
of charms for stimulation and relic of the 
monotony of their labour.” 

ro. Anecdotes to illustrate the varied cffect 
of music are only too many. First, as regards 
its medicinal effect, Martinus Capella assures us 
that fevers were removed by songs. Plutarch 
says that Thelates, the Cretan, delivered the 
Lacedacmonians from pestilence by the sweet- 
ness of his lyre, Mr. Bianchini certifies he has 
witnessed many instances wherein music has 
been applied with great effect in cases of acute 
and chronical diseases. Dr. Cox relates a cast 
of the power of music on insanity, where 
great benefit was obtained in the cure of a soldier 
by the music of a fife. Burton, in his Analomy 
of Melancholy, says no remedy is so powerful 
for melancholy as music and merry company. 
Hence Farinellit (1705-1782), who cured King 
Philip of Spain of his melancholy, was retained 
by the king at the highest salary ever paid to a 
musician, viz., 50,000 francs a vear. Plato 
remarks that the effect of music on the mind is 
like that of the air on the body. In the History 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris for 
1yo7, a remarkable case is related. A famots 
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musician was seized with fever, accompanied 
with alarming paroxysms. On the seventh day 
he fell into a delirium and shricked. Then, one 
of those natural instincts, which are commonly 
said to prompt animals in distress to seek for 
those herbs that are proper for their case, made 
him desirous of hearing a small concert in his 
chamber. No sooner had the sweet music 
touched him than his countenance assumed an 
air of sweetness and serenity, his eyes became 
calm and his convulsions ceased entirely. He 
shed tears of joy and was free from the fever 
during the time the music lasted. But 
at the end of the concert he lapsed into 
his former state. So the music had to 
be repeated for ten days till he was 
completely cured. Even a layman like Sit 
William Jones observes in his Musical Modes 
of the Hindoos: “After food, when the opera- 
tions of digestion and absorption give so much 
employment to the vessels that a temporary 
state of mental repose must be found, especially 
in hot climates, essential to health it seems 
reasonable to believe that a few agreeable airs, 
either heard or played without effort, must have 
all the good effects of sleep and put the soul 
in tune for any subsequent exertion.” Hence 
tt was that Sir Thomas More prescribed, in his 
‘Ulopia,” music as an appendix to every meal ; 
and Epictetus called a table without music a4 
manger. Hence agam it is that our Indian 
Princes have, from time tmmemorial, been 
treated to music, at the time of—or immediately 
after—meals. 

11. Secondly, as veoarda the effect of music 
on action, an old officer who served under the 
Duke of Marlborough was so timid as to show 
the utmost reluctance to an engagement, until 
he heard the drums and trumpets when his 
spirits were raised to such a degree that he 
became very ardent to be engaged with the 
enemy. Tyrtens, the Spartan poet, by his music 
stung to the accompaniment of flutes, so inflamed 
the courage of his countrymen that they achieved 
a great victory over the Messinians to whom they 
had submitted in several previons conflicts. 
Timotheus, by touching his lyre with his flying 
fingers, ravished the ears of Alexander so as to 
make him ‘assume the god, affect to nod and 
seem to shake the verv spheres’. The late 
Mr. Varadachari, a very good graduate musician, 
told me that he had been once wavylaid by a 
gang of highway robbers, from whose hands he 
gracefully extricated himself by feasting their 
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éars with a good set of Nandana’s Kirthanams. 
T ¢annot leave this portion of the subject with- 
out referring to Govinda Marar’s music. When, 
before Thiagaraja, Marar quickened the degree, 
‘the hearers forgot they were on the earth, 
Some went in trance and some went to dance, 
Some felt transported to the region of mystery 
and other perceived the moral value of their 
lives raised. Some, again, felt the thrill of 
battle and others thought they were initiated 
into the sereneness of meditation. While thus 
their ears fed on rich ambrosia, tears flowed 
down their cheeks."’* 

12. Thirdly, as regards the effect of music 
‘oa animals. A Captain of the regiment of 
Navarre was once confined into a prison-houwse 
for having spoken too freely of Louvois, the 
French Minister. The Captain begged leave of 
the Governor to send for his lute to soften his 
confinement. After four days’ playing he was 
greatly astonished to see the mice out of 
their holes and the spiders descend from their 
webs and form a circle around him, as if to 
listen to his music with greater attention. He 
dropped his lute and they ran away. He 
played it again and they appeared. Every day 
they increased in number till they reached roo. 
A cat was let in. But even the cat was all 
attention to music, Sir John Hawkins confirms 
the truth of this story. It is a well-attested 
fact that, when a house is infested with snakes, 
musicians are sent for who, by playing on a 
flugeolet, find out their hiding places and charm 
them to destruction. If a milkmaid sings when 
milking, the cow—they say—would yicid one- 
fifth more quantity of milk than usual. The 
minstrel Saga was once sailing with some 
merchants of Broach. ‘“‘Sing a song, please,” 
said a merchant. ‘The minstrel replied: ‘IT 
shall have no objection to sing; but I fear the 
fish will be so excited that our vessel may be 
wrecked.” All the merchants exclaimed: 
‘Fish! no mortal’s song can disturb them; sing 
on.’” Whereupon the minstrel tuned his lute 
and sang: when lo! the fish became all mad- 
dened: and one monster jumped into the boat 
and broke it in twain. Again, two wild ante- 
lopes, it is said, used often to come to the place 
where Sirja-ud-davlah entertained himself with 
concerts, till they were mercilessly shot down 
by that wilder Nabob. Further again, when a 
celebrated lutanist, Bulbul, was plaving to a 
large company in a grove near Shiraz, some 
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nightingales tried to vie with the musician, some- 
times warbling on the trees, sometimes flutter- 
ing from branch to branch, as if they wished to 
approach the instruments whence the melody 
procecded, and at length dropped on the ground 
ir a kind of ecstasy, from which they were soon 
raised by a change of the mode. | 

13. Fourthly, as regards the effect of music 
on religion, Music and religion are so iter- 
twined with each other that you cannot accept 
the one and reject the other. Starve music and 
forthwith goes religion to rot. Starve religion 
and forthwith goes music to rot. Starve both 
and forthwith man degenerates into despicable 
two-leeged thing and a lump of flesh fit only to 
be burnt. Thiagaraja put a weighty question 
in his admirable snatch, Mokshamugalada: 
“Can there be ‘moksha' or salvation for an un- 
musical being?"’ Here, no less a personage 
than Yangavalkva backed up Thiagaraja by 
giving a ruling, in his Smrithi, on the point 
thus : 


fparsyena Wa aie aie farce: 
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In another snatch, ‘Sangithashdsthragnanamn,’ 
Thiagaraja gave us a rationale for his query, viz., 
“the knowledge of the science of music yields 
the joy of Sarupya.” 

14. But what is Sarupya? As four import- 
ant milestones of salvation, our sacred works 
have marked Salokya, Samipya, Sarupya, and 
Sayujya. The smaller souls, Jivatmas, after a 
very long and even tiresome course of slow 
evolution, acquire ability to have a happy glimpse 
of the Great Soul, Paramatma, though from 
a distance. This is the first stage, called 
Salokya. By a further process of evolution they 
are able to approach nearer to the Great Soul, 
till at last they find themselves side by side 
with Him. ‘This is the second stage called 
Samipya. By a still further process of evolution, 
they learn to shed their peculiar shapes and 
angularities and assume the same ‘rupa’ or form 
as that of the Great Soul. This is the third 
stage called Sarupya. Because of the sameness 
of rupa, now reached, the Jivatmas and the 
Parmatma find it very easy to merge in, or 
unite with, each other, as fire with fire, or air 
with air, or water with water. When they 
thus do effect the union, the Jivatmas are deemed 
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+Whoever knows the secrets of Vina play, whoever 
ia att adept in the matter of Srathis, and whoever is 
well-versed in Thala; easily does be get into the way 
of Moksha. 
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to have attained the fourth and last sage, called 
Sayujya.” 

15. Now, a guestion arises as to what is 
the ‘rupa’ or form of the Great Soul which the 
‘smaller souls must assume before merging in it. 
Our philosophy begins with a premise that God 
is sound and He ts Nada. Compare— 

(x) The Vedic Authority —“mefresaq,” 

(2) The Biblical Authority—"In the begin- 
ing was the Word: and the Word 
was with God: and the Word was 
God." 

(3) Thisgaraja’s Chitharanjani song— 

“wreeryateray."? 

(4) Tagore’s Gitanjali—"O! God! I know 
that only as a singer [ come before 
thy presence."’ 

(5) Sri Sankaracharyar’s Sivanandalahari 

“greg qa ase faaaeres dada” 

(6) Sarangadev'’s Sangitharatnakara 

“Stls AP AAT t Bagels qe say” 

16. Hence the smaller souls which are 
to mix themselves with the Great Soul to attain 
salvation must, as a Condition Precedent, assume 
the same form of Sound as that of the Great 
Soul, In other words, music is a necessary and 
indispensable sine gua non to every blessed 
individual smaller soul which must therefore 


possess or acquire a reasonable degree of 
susceptibility thereto. All need not sing but 


Shall hear singing. Otherwise there is to 
salvation. Hence it was that Thiagaraja ins- 
tinctively sang Mokshamugalada. Kagastidha- 
Tusa speaks of music as capable of giving its 
votary all the fmiits of Yaga, Yoga, Thiaga and 
Bhoga, “Anandasagaramu™  blackmarks all 
unmusical beings as so many burdens to the 
earth. And ‘Eudukuwpeddala" lays down a 
curriculum of studies and imeludes Music 
therein. 7 

17. The place and function of music in a 
well-ordered system of education has now to 


be considered, ‘‘Education in music," said 
Plato, “is of the sreatest importance, because 


the measure and harmony enter in the strongest 
thanner into the inward part of the soul. The 


*Kalpura-Diparadana or Campher-borning is tn- 
tended to Ulustrate, and daily bring home to the mind 
of the masses, the vital troth of this ancient theory. 
The camphor is the Jivatma and the ogni is Paramoatma. 
Wher both meet, the camplior sheds iis own form and 
heesmes ane with agni; and then beth disappear. 

+See my Life of Thiagaraja. 
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man who has been here educated, as he ought, 
perceives in the quickest manner whatever 
workmanship is defective and whatever execu- 
tion is unhandsome or whatever productions are: 
of that kind ; and being disgusted in a proper 
manner, he will praise what is beautiful, 
rejoicing in it and receiving it inte his soul, be 
nourished by it and become a worthy and: good 
man. Education in music is for the sake of 
such things as these." You may perhaps know 
that music was, among the Greeks and ancient 
Indians, quite the first means of education, 2s it 
ought to be. The reason a great poet has given: 
“Tust as water can enable a seed only to grow 
but not to change its own nature: so Vidya 
can only develop the character, good or bad, 
as it finds, but not to change its nature:’’"! 
Here, ‘Vidva' is nsed in the narrowest sense of 
instruchon. Evidently the poct wants to 
emphasise the truth that character is more 
important than instruction. What is character 
but well-regulated Emotion? And what is 
music but an excellent regulator of Emotion? 
Indeed the end and aim of music is the Disei- 
pline of Emotion. What miins life? What 
mars happiness? What destroys manliness? 
What sullies womanhood? The common answer 
is ‘Ul-regulated Emotion.’ Take, then, Music 
as the great organ of emotional discipline, of 
emotional culture, and in fact of character- 
development. Hence it is that music ought to 
be the first and foremost subject of teaching in 
a well-arranged curriculum of studies. 

1. Mr. H: B. Enshna Rao comes to the 
seme conclusion in another way. ““Man comes 
out of tis mother’s womb," he writes in 
his Psycholegy of Music, “with the sound- 
language: and he cries for milk, for sleep 
and for comfort. As months elapse, fhe 
baby learns to express its feelings and thoughts 
by means of the sign-language. As months 
further elapse, it learns to employ the word- 
language. It should be noted that the ‘sound- 
language’ originates from instinct, the ‘srzn- 


language’ from instinct and reason, and the 
‘word-language’' mainly from reason, ‘The 
course of education, which is but a passage 





instinct to reason, mist be so adjusted as to 
develop the three kinds of the above-mentioned 
‘language,” in the order in which they manifest 
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themselves in the growth of a child." The 
sound-language (music wherewith the baby 
enters the world must be the medium of mstruc- 
tion in the carly part of its life. Then, the sign- 
language; the chief feature whereof is the 
graceful movement of all the limbs in all possible 
directions, ought to follow in its manifold 


divisions of dancing, drawing, swimming, 
games, athletics, kindergarten methods of 


teaching without the encumbrance of books, in 
which may be included even manual labour and 
vocational training. It is again this truth Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore wants to inculcate, amidst 
other things, in his Pest Office, wherein the poet 
wants every one of us to act the part of a post- 
man and deliver God's message to every one 
of our fellowmen and vindicate His wavs to 
man, The prosperous father, Madhav, says: 
"Tt would have been my saving, if I should 
have been fearned."” The spotless son, Amal, 
replies: ‘‘No: I don’t want to be Jearned ; I 
won't. I would rather go about and see every- 
thing that there is." Here the poet wants to 
emphasise the importance of the sign-language 
over and above the word-language, which, 
aiming at training the intellect, must be the 
last of the three means of instruction that should 
be uttlised. 

to, The first two branches, viz., music and 
vocational training develop a sound body, where- 
in a sound mind, cultivated by intellectual 
studies, finds a very comfortable home. 
Specialisation in a particular branch may follow 
later on. But it is) suggested that, for the 
majority of students, a happy co-ordination of 
all the three branches—such as it was in 
Nalanda—is commendable. ‘Ten thousand 
students,"’ wrote Heonen Tsang, “studied in 
the University of Nalanda in Behar and received 
gratis education in Grammar, Ehetoric, Logic, 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, Kalais, and 
(mark !) Music’’. 

so. Herbert Spencer drives his readers to 
the self-same conclusion. The educational 
mania having, for its catchword, enlightenment, 
information and instruction, tends—according to 
him—to emphasise the erroneous identification 
of mind with intellect. This vitiates the 
purpose of Art and undervalues the emotional 
aspect in mind. The poet's office is misrepre- 
sented to be the communication of ideas, not the 
arousing of emotions. So the Editor of the 
Studio remarked that even a picture must 
leach something and there is no use in its raising 


a pleasurable emotion. Music too is now 
coming to be more and more regarded as an 
intellectual exercise. The avowed theory of 
Wagner was that the purpose of music was to 
teach and he held certain conceptions of life 
and considered his operas as vehicles for those 
conceptions and as agents for propagating them. 
Music critics often applaud ‘scientific’ perfor 
mances as being meritorious, not in respect of 
the emotions they aroused, but as appealing to 
the cultured intelligence of the audience. 
These errors are due to the ignorance of the 
constitution of the mind. In music, the intellect 
is the minister and the emotions are the things 
ministered to. By educating the intellect and 
neglecting the Emotions, you educate the 
servant and keep the master an ignoramtus. 
Hence the importance of the discipline of 


Emotions as well as their disciplinarian, 
Music. 


at. It is thus as clear as broad daylight 
that music should be the very first and foremost 
subject of instruction in a well-ordered system 
of education and that gymnastics and vocational 
training the next. Last of all comes the intel- 
lectual studies based upon books. Don't you 
see that the order in the modern system of 
education in India is turned upside down. In- 
tellectual studies form the be-all and end-all of 
your educational career. Gymmastics are 
resorted to with a step-motherly affection only 
to satisfy the Inspector. Vocational training is 
now in the region of discussion. But music has 
been consigned to the limbo of oblivion. The 
result is that the progress of the students is 
exactly like that of tats in a revolving cage, 
moving and moving and yet remaining in the 
same place. 


22. You may perhaps confront me with the 
usual stock-arcument that the State-interference 
in matters like this is mischievous and that the 
development of music must be left to take its 
chance. So the English left their music and 
theatre to take their chances. See now with 
what a deep pathos Mathew Arnold exclaimed ; 
“Instead of devisng a better plan of public 
organisation for the English theatre, the English 
gladly took refuge in their favourite doctrines of 
the mischief of State-interference, of the blessed- 
ness of leaving every man free to do as he likes, 
of the impertinence of presuming to check any 
man’s natural taste for the bathos and pressing 
him to relish the sublime. The people left the 
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Enelish theatre to take its chance, Its present 
impotence is the result.*’ 

23. Hence, my advice to you regarding 
Indian Music is the same as that of Mathew 
Arnold regarding the English theatre: ‘Believe 
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that the State, the nation in its collective and 
corporate character, does well to concern itself 
about an infimence so important to national Itfe 
unt] manners." 

(to be continued) 





A PILGRIM AND A MISSION. 


By Mrs. Ina SALomME Det.o. 


What may well be termed a challenge to the 
world workers for sobriety was the recent world's 
gleoholic convention held in Brussels, Belgium. 
Their avowed intention is to wage such a war 
in behalf of their evil canse that the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Law in America 
will be overthrown: They realize that the 
Land of the Free is now the leader of the world 
in the great case of Prohibition. and that a 
failure of this policy will wreck the hopes of 
those now laboring for a dry world. 

This challenge was met and answered by that 
freat convention of the World League Against 
Alcoholism, held in the city of Toronto, Canada, 
November 24—29, 1922. Delegates from sixty- 
six nations; representatives from each of the 
forty-cight states of our Union and a great 
multitude of visitors brought together such a 
‘Vast assemblage that the greatest hall in Toronto 
would not contain it, overfiow mectings being 
held in various parts of the city daily. Flags of 
fifty nations floating from the balcony railings 
of Massey Hall was an inspiring sight; and the 
datly roll call of nations formed a dramatic 
incident of this wnparalleled meeting, Here 
indeed was a League of Nations for righteons- 
ness and sobriety, the like of which has never 
before been witnessed, the significance of whose 
deliberations no one can foretell. 

The mingling in a spirit of hearty pood 
fellowship. of these one thousand, one hundred 
and eleven delegates and thousands of visitors, 
presaged the fulfilment of the prophecy: 

“Tf I knew vou and you knew me— 

Tf both of us could plainly see, 


And with an inner light divine 

The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m sure that we would differ less 
And clasp our hands in friendliness; 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
Ti I knew you and you knew met” 

That the thoughts of these world-wide 
delegates did “pleasantly agree" gave evidence 
that no longer is any part of the world living 
in isolation. Not only is the world being bound 
together by the Seven Wonders of Modern 
Times, but hearts of men and women the world 
around ate beating more in unison to-day than 
ever before. It has been aptly said: “Our 
important organizations are international, Our 
commerce is international. Our science and 
art and music are international. COMMER- 
CIALIZED VICE IS INTERNATIONAL.” 

The American Issue, official organ of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America, pomts out that 
“No Nation, this day and age, liveth unto itself. 
Just as state-wide prohibition became a necessity 
in order to properly enforce village, township 
and county prohibition; and just as National 
Prohibition was essential to protect the states: in 
the enforcement of their state-wide Prohibition 
Laws; so to-day successful and complete en- 
forcement of National Prohibition in America 
is dependent upon the co-operation of other 
nations." 

It was to outline plans for an aggressive 
campaign against the world-wide vice of intem- 
perance, that many of these delegates journied 
from the far places of the earth. One such was 





Mr. Tarini Prasad Sinha, author, lecturer and 
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associate of Mr. “‘Pussyfoot" Johnson, who 
represented im the capacity of its General 
Secretary, the National League Against the 
Drug and Drink Traffic in India. 

Mr. Sinha was one of the prominent speakers 
at the Toronto Convention giving two addresses, 
oné dealing with the problem of strong drink 
and the other with the opium question, Ad- 
dressing the great assemblage with fearlessness 
yet with humility, he prefaced his compelling 
speech with these words: ‘'‘Knowing that I 
stand before you to represent the struggle of 
my people in all tts phases against the growing 
evil of alcohol and opium, I stand im the fear 
of God and with a sense of duty to acquamt 
vou with the wrong that is deliberately being 
committed toward my people for the return that 
it brings in money, ignoring the shame, poverty, 
misery and degradation that always follow the 
path the drug and drink traffies have trodden 
and that thousands are treading every day in 
India." 

While the organization which Mr. Sinha 
represented is among the youngest of the two 
hundred and eighty temperance organizations in 
India, it bids fair to become the great temper- 
ance organization of the world, partly because 
of its breadth of aim and also because of the 
personalities behind it. Speaking of this organt- 
gation, its representative said: “We stand by 
those who are engaged in any phase of the 
temperance work; we defend those who are 
attacked by any aspect of the liquor and opium 
interests and we are the colleagues of every one 
of those noble bands of men and women who 
work or speak or think for the temperance cause 
in India, in so far os their temperance activities 
are concerned.’ 

Lack of harmony between organizations 
working for the same results always retards 
sticeess; and the eliomination of all intolerance 
toward other bodies engaged in the work of 





tha forefront of the battle line. Mr. Sinha very 
heantifully and graphically told the great audi- 


ence how the beloved poet of India, Dr. 
Pabindranath Tagore, who heads the National 
Leagne as its President, expresses in the follow- 
ing poem the spirit and aspirations of his: people 
as they go about this work of regeneration and 
of love: 
“This is my prayer to Thee, my Lord— 
strike, strike at the root of penury in my heart. 
10 
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Give me the strength rightly to bear my joys 
and sorrows. 

Give me the strength to make my love friit- 
ful in service, | 

Give me the strength never to disown the 
poor or bend my knee before insolent might. — 

Give me the strength to raise my mind high 
above daily trfles and 

Give me the strength to 
strength to thy will of Love.”’ 

Conspicuous for his earnestness no less than 
by his strong Nationalistic spirit portrayed both 
hy speech and dress, featured daily by the 
press, Mr. Sinha became at once a familiar and 
impressive figure to convention crowds. Not 
only did he seem to represent the country of 
India but he symbolized all the peoples of those 
dependencies of Great Britain who are being 
weakened and destroyed throngh the drug and 
drink traffics under the seal and sanction of the 
Imperial Government. The price to the Govern- 
ment of India of the degradation of the Hindu 
people through these traffics, now reaches the 
gigantic figure of seventy-five millions of dollars 
annually; and since England is now san to have 
the wettest Parliament since 1905, it is not to 
be expected that her policy regarding the liquor 
trafic in her dependencies will be conspicuous 
by any improvement. 

The world recognizes that those countrics of 
the Far East desiring self-determination are 
fast making history. ‘“‘It can no longer be said 
that Asia, where more than one-half of the 
human race lives, is the ‘Changeless East ;" for 
to-day Asia has become a continent of Ceascless 
Change’’, writes one authoritatively. Nor may 
we longer regard as true that sentiment, 

‘We look to the East for the dawning things, 

For the ight of a new-made sun ; 

But we look to the West, the crimson West, 
For the things that are dome, are done."’ 
To-day things ‘‘are doing’’ in the Far East. 

The American people are gratified to know 
that the cornerstone of the New India is the 
abolishment of King Alcohol. Attending the 
colleges and universities of this country there 
are now over seven thousand students from the 
Orient and other parts of the world, coming in 
close contact with the Intercollegiate Prehibition 
Association of America. Studying this subject 
closely as they are, it will be seen that these 
university and college graduates will exert 
mighty influence in their respective countries 
toward Prohibition. 


surrender my 
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Mr. Sinha correctly points out that an evil to 
be resisted must be destroyed. It has remained 
for the Government of India to present to the 
world the curious spectacle of an enlightened 
nation deliberately manufacturing narcotics 
destructive to the meatal, physical and spiritual 
welfare of all humankind. ‘We refer to the plant 
owned and operated by the Government situated 
ai Ghazipur, India. We find in an official 
report for the year 1920 as given by Miss 
LaMottve in the Allantic Monthly for July, 1922, 
in her article entitled “America and the Opium 
Trade," that the dithculty of making alkaloids 
in the tropics has been overcome and one 
thousand, two hundred and sixty pounds of 
natcotics were mantfactured in the year 1920. 
The Government of India apologizes for this 
small output as follows: ‘‘This is a very small 
beginning but will be developed. The queston 
of finding other markets for our alkaloids is 
under consideration. One hundred and twenty- 
five pounds of morphia and sixteen pounds of 
codiene were sold in India and realized 21,761 
rupees. *" 

Allowing one-fourth of a grain, which is a 
little more than the average medical dose, for 
each person, we find that in these combined 
sales of morphia and codiene in India, 3,048,000 
people could have been helped on their way to 
a drug addict's life, all for the sum of at,761 
rupees, Viewing these figures from another 
angle, we might say that the value of the health, 
life and happiness to the Government of India of 
esch of these 3,048,000 subject people, is 
represented by one-fifteenth of a rupee; or, in 
American money, the sum of two cents, the 
price of a postage stamp! 

During the spring of ro2z2, the Geneva 
Committee of the League of Nations, under 
whose jurisdiction is the opium question, met 
for discussion. We are grieved to state that 
America was not represented by a delegate, At 
this time we are told that ‘The Government of 
India succeeded in modifying that clause on 
opium which restricted all the nations to the 
production of only that amount of opium 


for “‘ ‘scientific and medical purposes’ to 
‘medical and legitimate’ purposes." This 


jueatis ot least a present victory for the Indian 
(Government. 

Dealing with this subject exhaustively before 
the Toronto Convention, Mr. Sinha assumed 
a6 0 liberal estimate the annual use for medical 
purposes of four tons of opium and pointed out 


that it is the immense over-production of 1273 
tons which is debauching the world to-day. 

India with her 1r7,co0 licensed drug shops, 
the subsidizing of the poppy crop and now the 
public plant for the making of narcotics, all 
under Government control, presents to the 
temperance world much food for earnest thought 
and concerted action. ‘'As soon as we are freed 
from the slavery of aleohol and opium,’ said 
the speaker, ‘‘we can lay our hand to the sources 
of wealth that lie underneath, nay, on the surface 
of the soil.” Very fully he outlined the many 
and varied resources and industries of his 
eountry, among which are metallurgy, wood- 
work, ivories, brassware and artistry of all kinds. 
By contrast he drew a pathetic picture of the 
working man in India, showing how his produc- 
tive capacity is being reduced year after year. 
‘His constant companions are hunger and 
thirst, debt and degradation, sorrow, suffering 
and sickness, unclean clothes and umsanitary 
homes.”* 

That a grim determination characterizes this 
movement of the Hindu people apainst rugs 
and drink, is apparent by the volunteers arising 
to fill the places of the thousands now behind 
prison bars for seeking the climination of the 
drink shops. History is thus repeated, as 
through the ages great principles standing for 
the abolishment of evil have endured and 
triumphed only by the sacrifice of lives and 
untold suffering. 

This delegate from India, accompanied by 
the District Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League of Illinois has travelled over a large 
part of our country during his brief sojourn, 
speaking before colleges, universities, high 
schools and community gatherings. The 
thousands who have heard him were inspired by 
hit earnest words; they have been benefited by 
his spirit of devoted service and given a clearer 
understanding of what the rest of the world 
needs and expects of ws. 

The Houston (Texas) Evening Post finds in 
Mr. Sinha the “Baden-Powell of India," calling 
attention to his work in organizing the first Boy 
Scouts in that country. This publication also 
writes feelingly of his activities in the World 
War and of his later identification with the move- 
ment to ‘Volsteadize”’ the world. His visit to 
this country was timely to view our efforts at 
law enforcement and to see what has already 
been accomplished through Prohibition. 

As an instance of his observations, covering 
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a period of nineteen days in the great city of 
New Vork whose population approximates six 
millions of people composed of many nationali- 
ties, Mr. Sinha has to say: ‘With a deliberate 
day and night search of all the ughest places 
of New York, the Bowery, China Town, the 
slums, the fashionable clubs and the high 
society places—a diligent search of all these 
places in nineteen days, brought into our view 
only thirteen drunk men and not a single one of 
these thirteen was helplessly drunk." 

He has been in close touch and consultation 
with the officers of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America, and with Ernest H. Cherrington, 
LL.D., Litt.D., General Secretary of the World 
League Against Alcoholism, as well as with 
others prominent in authority in this country 
working to make effective the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Law. 

While there are many things in our laws and 
in our American life worthy of criticism, this 
kindly critic observes with regard to the Pro- 
hibitory Law: ‘“‘I see that for the first time in 
the history of human evolution there is a nation 
which, at the pinnacle of its success, where 
invatiably in the past there has begun a decline, 
has conceived of an ideal, and it is that which 
eratifies me more than anything else." 

It is apparent that the value of time, so 
keenly felt by the ancient philosophers, as well 
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as by all makers of history, is also vividly felt 
by Mr. Sinha. Without doubt we can say that 
one of the important outstanding characteristics 
of this versatile world citizen, is a broad spirit 
of “tolerance for everything that is right, a 
sympathy with every one who is honestly 
striving to do what he thinks to be night, and 
a good will which will help every one who is 
thus striving, to do the right." Though young 
as we tcasure life, he has already filled his 
years with faithful endeavour to help and to 
make happy the lives of the people of his native 
land. 


It is evident that the forces for Intemperance 
are making the fight of the centuries, but the 
great ‘Toronto Convention was an eye-opener to 
the world. It has brought to every comer of 
the globe fresh courage for greater achievement 
looking toward world prohibition. “Never in 
twenty christian centuries, as to-day, has that 
prayer, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
been sent to Heaven with such fervor and des- 
pair by the starving millions,—starving: amid 
the fields which were once the grananes of the 
world,’’ writes the Herald and Examiner of 
Chicago. The abolishment of the liquor traffic 
from the face of the earth will help to answer 
this prayer, will save life, make happy the now 
myriads of unhappy homes and will render every: 
nation prosperous. 


THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE. 


By Prof. &. KEsSAVA IYENGAR, M.A. 


I 


The Black Sea and the Straits, the Sea of 
Marmora and the Aegean, the Near and the 
Middle East—these are the localities whose fates 
and fortunes are being watched hour after hour 
by the entire human species—uncivilised and 
civilised. Somebody said that the Himalayas 
are the human equator of the world: it wold 
be truer to say that the region between the 
Crimea and Cairo is the human centre of the 


globe as well as the territorial centre of the old 
world. 


Russia, Roumania, Vugo-Slayia, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Turkey and Greece are the States that 
are connected economically and politically with 
the Black Sea, and therefore with the Straits— 
as without the Straits access into or out of the 
Black Sea is impossible by water. Turkey (in 
Asia Minor), Irag and Hedjaz are the States 
interested strategically and economically in 
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Mosul: the interests of the latter two are being 
represented by the Mandatory Power, Great 
‘Britain. The disputes and contests among 
‘these States are more complicated by minorities 
and foreigners in Turkey, demandmg indepen- 
dence (for example, the Assyro-Chaldeans), 
special concessions like freedom for movemenz, 
bberty of languages and religion and internal 
autonomy (for example, the Armenians), and 
immunity from the ordinary administrative 
authority in Turkey in regard to military, 
financial, economic and judicial matters 

{claamed by the Allies on behalf of foreigners 
in Turkey). 

The Treaty of Sevres proved an abortive 
child, and the virility of the Angora Govern- 
ment set up a Sovereign Turkey. The spoilt 
child Greece became shamefaced, and Great 
Britain came te feel herself too much entangled 
in the Near and Middle East muddle. These 
were the happenings which brought forth the 
‘Lausanne Conference. 

The First Lausanne Conference began on 
November 20, 1022, and Delegates were present 
there or Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan ; 
the U. S. A.; Russia, Roumama, Yugo-Slavia, 
Servia, Bileita, Turkey and Greece ; Hedjaz 
and Iraq: Assyro-Chaldeans and Armenians: 
and Egypt. The Conference divided itself into 
three Commissions : the first Commission to deal 
with Territorial and Military questions including 
the Straits, the second with the question of 
Foreigners in Turkey including Minorities, and 
the third with the Financial and Economic 
questions, Ports, Railways and Sanitation. The 
main issues before the Conference were: 

(1) Western oo. and Bulgarian access 





(2) Freedom of prea into and out of the 
Black Sea for other Powers and the 
Riparian States respectively; 

(3) Turkey's claim for the islands near the 
Anatolian Coast; 

(4) Treatment awardable to Minorities and 
foreigners in ‘Turkey; 

(5) The adjustment and the distribution of 
the Ottoman Debt, and determination 
of Reparations dues from Turkey to 
the Allies, from Greece to Turkey ; 
and 

(6) Turkey's claim for Mosul. 


I. 
It was in ta227 A: D. that Ertochrul arrived 
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from Central Asia with his yoo followers: The 
Seljuk Sultan Allanddin assigned them lands 

- Eskishahr and Angora. The decay of the 
Seljuk Dynasty created a vacancy fitted to be 
filled up only by the followers of Othman, 
Ertoghrul’s son. Before 1453 when Mohamed 
II eceupied Constantinople, the Ottomans 
extended their sway over Asia Minor and over 
South Eastern Europe across the Black Sea and 
the Aegean. In 1380, the Battle of Kossovo 
established Turkish regime over a large area of 
European soil, In 1453, Constantinople was 
occupied, and an Empire more theocratic than 
the Christian Byzantine Empire was established, 
The Turkish Navy was largely reinforced and 
Turkish mastery over the Eastern Mediterranean 
wis ettsured. From 1454 to 1774, the Ottoman 
Empire was at its height. In that year, she lost 
the Crimea to Kussia, and thus began the dis- 
mnantling process. 1774 to 1920, the European 
Powers co-operated in hewing the Ottoman 
Empire down to bits to be swallowed up by 
neighbouring Christian States. Yet, the com- 
mercial rivalry and suspicion among themselves 
tiade them not only allow but encourage 





Ottoman rule in Constantinople and over 
the Straits. 
On November 2, 1922, “the Otteman 


Empire’ gave place to “The Turkish National 
State”, Sovereign Powers were vested in the 
Nation, the Khilafat was shorn of its temporal 
pewers which were assumed by the Grand 
National Assembly, and the Sultan in Coms- 
tartinople decamped soon after, scenting danger, 

A full appreciation of these changes is very 
necessary to understand the demands of Turkey 
at Lausanne. So long, the Ottoman polity was 
not a Unitary State, and the maintenance of a 
Muslim Theocracy over a mixed population 
necessitated the grant of autonomy and seli- 
government to many commumities, religions 
bodies, trading corporations, and municipalities. 
(This was more so in Moorish Spain). Certain 
tights were given to Western foreigners im 
Turkey, entitling them to have their own postal 
System, and Judicial System, and certain other 
special privileges: The Treaties which pave 
them such privileges were called Capitulations. 
But to-day, Turkey stands as a National Unitary 
State, religion playing no part in politics, and 
the ship of State being under the leadership of 
ten of light and leading: the burning ambition 
of Turkey is to be as modernized a State-as any 
other: no other proof than the relegation of the 
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Kalifa to tis religious duties is mecessary. 
Therefore, the Turks say, and say rightly, that 
the need for Capitulations and special privileges 
is gone. A full living Sovereignty of the 
Turkish State cannot reconcile itself to Capitula- 
tions, and a non-religious State cannot counten- 
ance privileges based on religion, privileges 
claimed by foreigners but denied to nationals. 

The other essential points on which Turkey 
is insisting—incompatibility of foreign contrul 
of the Straits with Sovereign Constantinople, 
freedom for ‘Turkey. to organise her army, navy 
and defence as she thinks best, an impartial 
settlement of Reparations and Debts between 
Allied Powers and herseli—all these emanate 
from -this same resuscitation of Turkey as 4 
medern democratic national State. 

Ti. 

Even when the Conference began, Turkey 
claimed the privilege of presiding over one of 
the Commissions, like Great Hritain, France and 
Italy; but the question was mot pressed on 
Marquiss Curzon arguing that only the inviting 
Powers had the right to preside. The Turks 
had a ready army of 20,000 and a Soviet backing, 
and so were all through conscious of their 
equality with other Powers; at the same time, 
Ismet Pasha revealed a real desire to establish 
peace on permanent lines and contributed not 
a little to agreements on many points. Yet, 
he was not sparing in his protests. ‘The 
Turks did not wish to be treated as inferior to 
the neighbouring States, and resented what they 
considered the hurried manner in which the 
Allies wished to close the discussions.” The 
Allies were equally anxious for peace and con- 
cessions to Turkey were made when unavotl- 
able. 

Bulgaria claimed a 60 Kilometer demili- 
tarised zone between Bulgaria and Turkey down 
to the Aegean, to be administered by an Inter- 
national Commission presided over by a League 
of Nations Nominee. The Turks proposed the 
cession of Karagatch to Turkey and a plebiscite 
in Western Thrace, the demilitarization of the 
zone on both sides of the Maritza, the 
Sovereignty of Turkey being eeteonardeth 
Regarding her frontiers, she claimed the 1913 
line. 

The final agreement arrived at was that a 30 
Kilometer zone on each side of the Maritza 
should be demilitarized. right down to the 
Aegean, The zone would apparently cover 


the whole of the East Thracian frontier from the 
Acgean to the Black Sea. Turkey's demand 
for Western Thrace was rejected, and Karagatch 
was decided to continue to be in the demilitarized 
zone. (Greece is yct holding Karagatch). But, 
a small railway station was settled to be given 
over to the Turks near Adrianople, so that 
there might be railway facilities for Turks in 
Adrianople. The demilitarized zone was to be 
administered by an International Commission 
with headquarters at Dedeagatch, and the Port 
and the connecting railway were to be controlled 
by the Commission, to consist of representatives: 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, Bulgaria, 
Turkey, Yugo-Slavia, and Rowmania. 


The most vital subject dealt with was. that 
of the Straits. The following were the details: 
on which the Conference had to agree-— — 

(xz) The establishment of a demilitarized 
zone along the Straits, and its extent ; 
's} The appointment of an Tnternational: 
Commission to be in charge of the 


demilitarized zone and control of 


movements of vessels ; 

(3) Turkey’s tights in the demilitarized 
zone and on the International Com- 
mission ; 

(4) Turkey's fights to fortify the Sea of 
Mannora ‘and Constantinople ; 

(s} Rights of merchant vessels to pass 
through the Straits in peace and war; 

(6) Should Turkey be allowed to own a 
Fleet, and to navigate the Straits? 

(7) Rights of other Powers to send their 
warships through the Straits and into 
the Black Sea ; and 

(8) Rights of other Powers to station their 
warships in the Straits and in the 
Black Sea. 


it), (2) & (a). The Allies demanded a broad 
demilitarized zone all along the Straits, to he 
administered by an International Commission 
presided over by a permanent Turkish Delegate. 
It is noteworthy to remember that the Treaty of 
Sevres of 1920 proposed to make Constantinople 
a subject city, that the Angora-France agree- 
ment of 1921 sustained the hopes of the Young 
Turks, and that in his interview with General 
Sir Charles ‘Townshend on July 27, 1922, 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha agreed to the presidency 
of the Commission to be vested in a non-inter- 
ested power like Denmark. However, the Turks. 
demanded at the opening of the sa TITe Con- 
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ference that Turkey should be the sole custodian 
and guardian of the Straits, The ‘Turkish 
Delegates pointed out that Turkey had been the 
Mistress of the Straits for five eenturies, and 
if she had not interfered with the free movement 
of ships for purposes of trade throughout that 
period, there was no reason why she should be 
placed under special restrictions now. Regard- 
ing the movement of warships and air-craft 
vessels, the setting up of any International Com- 
mission would certainly interfere with her 
Sovereignty. “The Turks would be conteni 
with the indispensable technical control in war 
time, and objected to the demilitarization of the 
Bosphorus." The discussions resulted in 
Turkey accepting the Allied proposals in outline 
and the Allies accepting the Turkish proposals 
in the settlement of substantial details. ‘The 
demilitarized zone was to be reduced in extent, 
Turkey was to be given the right to convey arms 
and armies across the demilitarized zone, and 
she was also to be allowed the right to organise 
her own system of observation and communica- 
tion therein. That is, Turkey was to have all 
liberty even in the demilitarized zone, except 
that of fighting there—the International Com- 
mission to be there with a Turkish President. 

4. Originally, the Allies did not agree to 
it, but later yielded. ‘Turkey was allowed the 
right to fortify the Sea of Marmora and Cons- 
tantinople in view of the necessity to secure the 
Safety and sovereignty of the Turkish capital. 

5. This was a point on which Turkey never 
raised any objection, and merchant ships were 
promised free passage through the Straits except 
when Turkey was at war, in which case she 
wottld exercise the right of search into neutral 
vessels, and naturally, of prohibiting enemy 
vessels, 

6. The Allies yielded here also to the 
Turkish demand. Turkey was awarded the 
liberty to own an adequate Fleet (probably, the 
size and tonnage of the fleet was to be deter- 
mined by herself, because the Allies made no 
mention of them), and to navigate the Straits. 

7 & 8. Russia and Turkey opposed at the 
oltset the proposal of allowing warships through 
the Straits and into the Black Sea. M. 
Tehicherin (Russia) proposed that “the Black 
Sea should be closed to all vessels other than 
those of Riparian States, and the Straits should 
be closed to all warships and military air-craft 
other than Turkish." ‘‘The ideal solution was 
to end all naval armaments, The Russian aim 
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was to place an obstacle between the navies." 
Later, a modified proposal of M. Tchicherin pro- 
vided that Turkey should have the right even 
of mine-laying in the Straits during war time, 
and that the International Commission to be set 
lip at the Dardenelles should include a German — 
Delegate. 

Ismet Pasha (Turkey), after negotiations, 
conceded as far as to admit military forces 
entering the Black Sea, but not more than one 
vessel for each nation (other than Turkey). 
The other conditions attached by him were that 
no alr-ship should be maimtained in the Black 
Sea, and that warships should not remain in the 
Straits and in the Black Sea beyond a specified 
time-limit, Lastly, Turkey should have the 
right in war time to prevent belligerent warships 
from sailing through the Straits until other 
belligerent warships there had departed. The 
Allies practically yielded on all these points, but 
no mention was made about the prohibition of 
airships in the Black Sea. Within restrictions 
in regard to number and tonnage and in regard 
to period of stay in the Straits and in the Black 
sea, evel warships were agreed to be allowed 
access through the Straits and into the Black 
sea, When Turkey was a neutral for all Powers, 
and when Turkey was a belligerent for neutral 
Powers. 

Turkey demanded that the islands near the 
Anatolian Coast which had been taken by Greece 
im 1913, specially Tenedos, Imbros and 
Samothrace should be returned to her. Ismet 
Pasha proposed that islands other than those to 
be handed back to the Turks should he placed 
under an international Commission, ‘The latter 
idea was never seriously discussed, and the 
former claim was handled by a Committee of 
Experts belonging to both sides and ultimately 
dropped. 

IV. 


There are more Minorities in the Near and 
Middle East than Majorities. ‘The main issues 
discussed under this head were as follows:— 

(1) On what principle Minorities should he 
recognised—on religion, language or 
race, or all together: 

(2) The question of exchanging popula- 
tions—Turks now resident in Greece 
to go over to Turkey, and Greeks in 
Constantinople and other ‘Turkish 
localities to repatriate to Greece + and 

(3) The grant of definite rights to Minori- 


ties living in consolidated blocks, like 
a National Home for the Armenians, 
autonomy for the Armenians, and 
independence to the Assyro-Chal- 

(1) The Commission on Minorities failed to 
arrive at any terms agreeable to all parties. 
Turkey was willing to recognise Minorities or 
the basis of language and religion but not on 
that of race. The Allies demanded all three 
conditions to be respected. 

(2) Turkey was at the beginning persistent 
on the expulsion of Greeks from Constantinople 
but on the moral pressure of Mr, Child 
(U. S. A.), agreed to allow 200,000 out of 
4oo,ooo Greeks to continue in Constantinople 
provided Greece compensated repatriating Turks 
for all property left behind by them. She also 
extended the time ad infinitum for the evacta- 
tion of Anatolia by Christians, which had been 
originally fixed at one month, 

3. Turkey was willing to grant a certain 
degree of autonomy to the Armenians, but 
refused to fix up a National Home for them. 
She repudiated the demand of the Assyro- 
Chaldeans for independence. Lord Curzon tried 
his best to secure a Home for the Armenians, 
but at last had to allow them to be looked after 
hy Turkey. Russia offered to settle the Turkish 
Armenians within her own territories, and some 
of them actually left for Russia. 

V 


The very reasonable stand of Turkey on the 
crucial point of Capitulations was the prime 
cause for the failure of the First Lausanne Con- 
ference. Lord Curzon and the Allies refused to 
consider any real modification of the humiliating 
Capitulations, but at the last moment “the 
Allies whittled down the Judicial Capitulations 
until they were almost unrecognisable. The 
Allied proposal was that a foreign jurist should 
hold a watching brief in cases where foreigners 
were concerned, but the Turks’ counter-proposals 
reduced their utility to vanishing point."’ The 
Code Napoleon has been adopted with slight 
modifications by the Turkish Government for 
settlement of civil litigation, and their criminal 
laws have been much improved. Above all, the 
zeal of Mustapha Kemal Pasha and Dr. Riza 
Nur for rejuvenating Turkey as a civilised 
State should have been sufficient ground for the 
Allies to allow Turkey an elemental constituent 
of Sovereignty—freedom ‘from Capitulations. 
The economic clauses of the Draft Treaty insisted 
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on Turkey recognising and carrying out all the 
contracts and concessions of the late Constanti- 
nople Government, This was also rejected by 
Ismet Pasha. 

The Allies proposed that the Angora 
Government should respect all the obligations of 
the late Government in Turkey. Angora gave 
a blank refusal at first but later consented to 
respect debts due by the late Turkish Govern- 
ment to private individuals (as distinguished 
from debts due to Governments and other public 
bedies). She was also prepared to consider the 
other portion of the debt provided the countries 
severed from the Turkish Empire recently were 
made to bear the burdens proportionately with 
retrospective effect. The final agreement was 
to the effect that the Ottoman Debt should be 
recopnised as it stood on November 1, rota, and 
that Turkey should pay her portion out of it, 
the rest being paid by other parts of the late 
Turkish Empire. On a second point, the cost of 
occupation Incurred by the Allies in Constanti- 
nople, Turkey gave a denial. 15 million 
Turkish Gold Pounds were fixed up as War 
Damages to be paid by Turkey to the Allies, at 
5 per cent. interest and 1 per cent. sinking fund 
—i.é., in 37 instalments of 90,000 Pounds each. 
Turkey was denied any Reparations from Greece. 

The keenest controversy prevailed about 
Mosul. The population is a mixed one con- 
sisting, according to British figures, of 8 per 
cent. Turks, 54 per cent. Kurds, 25 per cent. 
Arabs and 13 per cent. others. Economically, 
the oil deposits of Mosul are among the richest 
in the world, and whatever might be the pro- 
fessions of the participating Powers, not one of 
them would like to lose the hanes of securing 
the deposits if possible. Strategically. Turkey 
pleadéd that her frontier would be defenceless 
against the Wahabis from the Euphrates and 
against the Iraq Kingdom if Mosul was not 
retained by her. Historically and traditionally, 
she declared, Mosul belonged to her, and so must 
Mosul continue to be hers. The Allies 
pleaded that the percentage of Turks in Mosul 
was only 8 and that therefore Turkey could not 
rightly claim Mosul for herself. To which 
argument Turkey replied that the Kurds were 
not different from themselves, and that there- 
fore their percentage was not 8 but 62. Whoever 
may win the mastery, one thing is a fact— 
Mosul requires a strong hand to control. ‘The 
people who within the last ten years have 
spurned the Turks and acclaimed the English, 


whom in turn they have been induced by a 
political gang to spurn in favour of an Arab 
Government, of whom it seems they are now 
tiring and would demand in the absence of any 
practicable alternative the return of the Turks" 
such are the people living in Mosul. “The 
Kurds would obey none and plunder all.” 

Emir Zaid, King Feisul’s brother, was put 
np i Mosul, and Great Britain prepared for 
defending Mosul against a probable attack by 
Turkey, “It appears that Ismet Pasha accepted 
Marquis Curzon's offer at the final discussion 
that, provided League arbitration for Mosul 
Was retained in the Treaty, investigations should 
be delayed for a year conditionally on the 
‘status quo’ being maintained and the Vilayet 
not disturbed." 

side by side with all this happening in 
Lausanne, Irwin Untermeyer landed in Britain 
with 40 descendants of Abdul Hamid, laying a 
legal claim for oil property in Mosn! worth 
about 1960 million Dollars. : 

The Greek Patriarch in Constantinople was 
asked by the Turks to quit unless the office was 
made purely a religious one, A general amnesty 
to all military and genéral offenders during the 
War was agreed to with certain exceptions. 
Turkey agreed to enter the League of Nations. 


VI, 

On January 30, 1923, the Draft Treaty was 
presented by the Allied Representatives to Ismet 
Pasha, attempts were made till February 5, to 
persuade him to sign. the Treaty, but in spite 
of all small concessions which Lord Curzon 
was willing to offer, the Turks refused to sign. 
As mentioned above, the main cause for such 
rejection was the Allies’ retention of the Judicial 
and Economic clauses of the Capitulations in 
substance, in the Draft Treaty. 

ere were some other causes too, The 
Allies" Representatives put into the Daft Treaty 
a number of clauses never consented to by the 
Turks during the Conference. For example, 
the arniy at Constantinople maintainable by the 
Turks was fixed at 12,000. Even the Allied 
Representatives themselves should admit that, 
pranting that Reuter’s telecrams about official 
reports of the Conference were complete and 
correct, not a word was said in the discussions 
about any limitation of the Turkish army in 
Constantinople. 

The immediate cause, thongh minor, for the 
Turkish stand seems to haye been the attitude 


of France towards Turkey. Ever since the war 

came to an end, the relations between France 
and Turkey have all through heen as amicable 
as possible, and to a large extent, the rising 
demands of Turkey should be attributed to the 
moral support of France. Involved beyond 
disentanglement in the Rhineland, M. Poineare 
appears to have feared a reopening of war con- 
ditions in the Near East—a contingency for 
which France at that very moment had neither 
heart nor resource, So, we find M. Poincare 
first telegraphing Mustapha Kemal to accept the 
Draft Treaty, and on his indignant refusal, 
agai telegraphing him to the effect that Turkey 
could always rest assured about French support 
and that France was prepared for resumption of 
negotiations if the First Lausanne Conference 
failed. This “rift in the Allied Inte’’® was really 
fortunate for ‘Turkey. 

The First Conference at Lausanne cannot yet 
be said to have been in vain. On the most 
intricate issue, that of the Straits, all the parties 
agreed upon an acceptable arrangement—so 
acceptable that the question has been taken as 
practically settled, by the second Conference. 
The question of Mosul was threshed out, though 
the second Conference took up the question 
fipain for final agreement. 7 


VII. 


The Turkish Ultimatum to Great Britain and 
the mining of Smyrna, the French Ultimatum to 
Turkey on the manouyring of Turkish 
ou the Syrian frontier, the British Ultimatum toa 
Russia, and the Turkish ordering off of Russian 
men-of-war—all these have co-operated in 
exposing the extreme inadvisability of the Allies 
relying upon Allied joint action against a 
common foe. Joint action has fatled in the 
West (Rhineland) : it is sure to fail in the Near 
and Middle East if it comes to a question of 
action. So, very probably, the Allies, under- 
standing the real position, have changed their 
attitude since February 5, and this probably 
explains the comparative readiness with which 
the demands of the Turks have almost all been 
accepted by them in the second meeting at 
Lausanne. 


The Second Lausanne Conference began its 
sittings an April 23, 1623, and must be rightly 
considered as an adjourned session of the eathe 
Conference rather than as a separate 


THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 
The Capitulations have been agreed to be 


dependent Conference. The High Conmis- 
sioners at Constantinople represeiit the Great 
Powers and Ismet Pasha ts at the head of the 
Angora Mission. Russia was not invited, but 
on Ismet Pasha’s stggestion, Russia was asked 
to participate in the Conference provided she 
was prepared to reconsider her decision with 
regard to the Straits’ Settlement arrived at by 
the First Conference: The Soviet Kepresenta- 
tive at Rome was sent to Lausanne a5 a conse- 
quence and he notified the Secretary-General of 
the Conference that he was prepared to modify 
the Soviet attitude with regard to the queston 
af the Straits, With the disgraceful murder of 
M. Vorowsky, the Straits question seems to have 
been closed, though the Bolshevik agent at Berne 
is at Lausanne in place of M. Vorowsky. 

The Turks stuck to their old position, the 
Allies contented themselves by referring many 
issues to expert Committees. Some munor 
questions have been postponed for later considera- 
tion and many deadlocks seem to have been 
avoided. 

(in the Thracian frontier, no agreement has 
as yet been arrived at, though the First Con- 
ference had agreed to demilitarize the Maritza 
and 30 Kilometers on each side of it. On the 
ecttlement of the Turkish frontier towards Iraq, 
reports state that Turkey has agreed to submit 
the question {including Mosul) to decision by 
League of Nations, if no decision be armved at 
as between Great Britain and Turkey within six 
months (an earlier agreement was for twelve 
months) after signature of peace. The demand 
ef Ismet Pasha for the evacuation of Constanti- 
nople by Allied Troops has been agreed to be 
complied with as soon as the Treaty is signed. 

Qn Financial matters, the Turkish plea lor 
freedom from liahility to redeem Turkish Pape 
Currency current in Mesopotamia, Palestine and 
Syria has not been agreed to by the Allies. The 
Ottoman Debt has been agreed to be reduced bv 
the amount secured on the Cyprus and the 
Egyptian Tributes; and a Committee of Experts 
has heen appointed to go into the qtiestion of 
distributing the Ottoman Debt among all the 
Territories of the late Turkish Empire. The 
Turks insist upon payment of Reparations ly 
Greece, but M, Venezelos pleads inability and 
promises some ‘“‘moral satisfaction’. The 
Turkish indemnity to the Allies fixed mp at 15 
million ‘Turkish Gold Pounds (reduced at the last 
ioment to +12 million by Lord Curzon) 
ipnes ently holds gol. 





abolished. The Allied representatives appear to 
have agreed to give: full liberty to Turkey, on 
economic matters, “‘as far as practicable’ 
Turkey has on the other hand undertaken to 
respect existing interests of foreigners in Turkey. 
In addition, she has agreed to allow all far nm 
schools and hospitals which were in existence 
before the end of October ror, provided they 
undertake no propaganda. On the Judic 
treatment of foreigners in Turkey, there owas 
some strong feeling on both sides; yet, Turkey 
has been offered full liberty. 

The final signature of the Treaty of Lausanne 
is a question of days. ‘Towering personalities 
like Lord Curzon, Mr. Child and M. ‘Tchicherm 
sre not there, yet, the work done by them in the 
First Conference has been of no small help 
towards the solid results that have by now been 
achieved by the Second Conference. The Allies 
have had time to clearly understand the re-birth 
of ‘Turkey as a New Power and the reasonable- 
ness of her claims both from her own point of 
view and from the points of view of the 
individual interests of the Allied Powers. 
Creat Britain has planned a practical with- 
drawal from Traq within four years, and the 
settlement of the Turk Iraq frontier thus loses. 
the importance once attached to the question 
by Great Britain. Turkey has probably come 
to realise by now that too much reliance on 
French friendship may mot go very far in 
mending matters. 

The atest telegrams received show 
Turkish persistence on securing Reparations 
from Greece, and the big Powers scem to consider 
this as an isste between ‘Turkey and Greece, 
having no direct bearing on the settlement of a 
general Treaty. The chances of a Turke-Greek 
rupture are very small, and thus the success of 
the Lausanne Conference may be taken a5 a fore- 
gone conclusion. Ismet Pasha demands the 
exclusion of 150 Muslims from Turkey (of course 
including the ex-Sultan of Turkey), but Sir 
Horace Rumbold is dwelling on the atvannis 
of a general amnesty without exce 

The relations between Turkey Gan ‘4 Indian 
Muslims lie outside the province of this article. 
Rut one word may be said; after some doubt and 
hesitation, the Indian Muslims did well in be-- 
friending the Turkish National Government. 
The Khilafat is a pan-Muslim problem and the 











forthcoming pan-Islamic Conference may be left 
‘to oonsider the detuls of the Reformation 
rocgnt by the Angora National Assembly last 

ovenber. The two lacs of Rupees sent by the 
Central Khilafat Committee, microscopic as it 
was in volume, should have been of special 
“significance and a fresh source of inspiration to 
that Turkish Hero Mustapha Kemal. 

The Revival of Turkey is only a phase of the 
Revolt of the East. Japan repudiated Capitula- 
tions imposed upon her, some 25 vears ago, and 
foreigners there to-day are none the worse for 
it. Russia revolted into chaos. Egypt has 
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recently, and permanently, established her claim 
to full national status by declaring a fullfledged 
democracy. Iraq and Hedjaz are on a fair way 


towards freedom. India, Persia and China are 


strugeling, And in these cases, the two alter- 
natives before Great Britain are either to pursue 
2 narrowly selfish, die-hard Imperialistic policy 
and earn disrepute and failure (she had inclined 
that way during the Lloyd Georgian era) or to 
eternalise her claim to be the “nursery of 
freedom" by a sincere and sympathetic attitide 
towards the rising mations, The atmosphere is 
hopeful. 


BRAHMANISM AND BUDDHISM.* 


By Pror. A. A. MACDONELL, M.A., 


Having, ever since I entered the University, 
devoted my life down to the present, to the 
study of Sanskrit literature and of the religious 
and moral ideas embodied in it, I propose to 
describe the two chief religions of India, 
Hinduism and Buddhism, together with some 
general introductory remarks on the other main 
Teligions of the world, and a more detailed 
account of Zoroastrianism, which, in my opinion, 
ought to be studied in close connection with 
the Indian religions om account of its near 
relationship to them and its value in illustrating 
them. 

_ All the leading religions have arisen in the 
East : in this sense the Latin motto of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain, ‘Ex Oriente 
Lux’ (‘Light comes from the Orient’) is applic- 
able to them. The two oldest of them, the 
Egyptian and the Assyrian, ceased to exist in 
antiquity, but have left records that enable us 
to know their character in some detail. The 
eight that survive are either national or world- 
religions, the literary records of which go back 
either to the time when they arose or were 
founded, or at any rate to near that time. All 
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these ten religions have been produced by three 
of the great divisions of mankind; by the 
Chinese, the Aryans, and the Semites, The 
Chinese originated one of them; Confucianism, 
which has remained the chief system of that 
people for 2,500 years and is professed by about 
300,000,000 adherents. The Aryans produced 
four. One of these, Zoroastrianism, the ancient 
religion of Persia, which in various respects is 
very closely allied to the faith of the Vedic 
Aryans, was almost entirely expelled more than 
a thousand years ago, by Islam, from its original 
home, where only a small remnant, some 10,000 
fire-worshippers remain, while the rest, having 
long ago fled from persecution ta Western 
India, there preserve under the name of Parsis, 
a$ a prosperous community of some 100,000 
souls, the religion and the learning of their 
ancient country. Though Zoroastrianism thus 
narrowly escaped being exterminated by Mahom- 
medanism, it was in early times the religion of 
the preat Persian Empire. From it was 
developed the worship of the sun-god Mithras 
(the Vedic Mitra), This, introduced to Rome in 
the first century B, C., began te be spread very. 
widely throughout the Roman Empire, before 
the end of the first Christian century, by the 
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army, the slave population, and traders, as the 
worship of the ‘Sun god, the unconquered 
Mithra." Thus by the end of the third century 
A. D., it bade fair to become a world religion. 
At the beginning of the 4th century several 
Roman Emperors were votaries of Mithraism, 
but after the adoption of Christiantty by Con- 
stantine, who becanie Emperor in 326 and made 
Christianity the official religion of the State 
Mithraism declined and disappeared from Rome 
by the end of the qth century. 

The other three Aryan religions arose in 
India. The oldest of them, Hinduism, if taken 
to include its earlier form, has had a continued 
existence and development of more than 3,000 
years in the land of its birth, where it has about 
240,000,000 adherents at the present time. 
Jainism, its earliest offshoot, has existed in India 
for about 2,500 years, but is at the present day 
a sect with less than 14 million followers. A 
second offshoot, which came into being very 
soon after, disappeared from its native land many 
centuries ago, but by way of compensation 
spread to the north, east and south of India, to 
Tibet, Mongolia, China, Corea, Japan to Burma, 
Siam, Indo-China and Ceylon, becoming a world- 
religion of eastern Asia with about 120,000,000 
adherents. 

From the Semitic race issued, besides the 
two extinct religions, the three great faiths that 
still survive. Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, 
The sacred book of Judaism is the old Testament 
written in the Hebrew language. The religion 
ofa small people, it was expelled 1650 vears 
ago from its native land, Palestine, by the 
Komans, in consequence of the capture of 
Jertsalem by the Emperor Titus in the year 
so A, D, It has, during all the centuries that 
have elapsed since then, been preserved by the 
Jewish race, who number about 14,000,000 
dispersed as exiles over nearly all the couwntrics 
ef the earth. This people has before it the 
unique prospect of carrying back, in. consider- 
able numbers, its ancient religion to its onginal 
home, 

While Judaism has remained a national 
religion with a small number of followers, its 
two offshoots, Islam and Christianity, have 
become world-religions, one having overspread 
the greater part of Western and Central Asia and 
extending across northern Africa as far as 
Morocco, while the other has overflowed the 
whole of the continents of Europe, America 
and Australia. Islam, the latest of the world 
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century of our era in Arabia, its sacred book 
being the Quran, written im Arabic, and its 
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adherents at the present day number 
T7 5,000,000. | 

Christianity was founded by Jesus Christ in 
the first century of our eza -in Palestime. Its 
sacred book is the New Testament, which ts. 
written in Greek, and its adherents number 
about §35,000,000. 

I think it will be interesting at this point to 
pause in order to swammarise the history of the 
migrations and the present position of the five 
great religions now prevailing in the world, 

r. Christianity has in the main disappeared 
from Asia, where it arose, but has become ‘he 
religion of three other continents and of parts 
of the fifth; it is also at the same time the 








religion of the Western branch of the Aryans 


and of a progressive civilization. Thus a 
Semitic faith has become the religion of the 
Western Arvans, of the white race. 

2. On the other hand, an Aryan religion, 
Buddhism, after an existence of more eat 3 1009 
years in its native land, India, finally disappe 
from it, but having spread eastward and sup- 
pianting the primitive beliefs of those regions, 
became predominantly the religion of non- 
Aryan peoples, the yellow races. 

3. Thirdly, the Semitic religion of Arabia, 
while it has remained the faith of the country, 
in which it arose, has mainly displac 
primitive religion called Shamanisni, of the 
greater part of another and backward division of 
the human race, the Turanians, whose original 
home was in Central Asia im the region of the 
Altai mountains, and who gradually occupied 
the central band of Asiatic territory, which 
extends from the confines of China to the eastern 
Mediterranean, as well as the north of Asia and 
the extreme north of Europe. ‘The most import- 
ant of the five branches.of this: race are the: 
Mongols and the Turks. ‘The latter became the 
most enthusiastic converts to Islam, and as the 
chief propagators of that faith, have been called, 
‘the sword of Islam." This religion has thus 
become conspicuously the rehgion of the Turkish 
Empire. Islam also displaced the advanced: 
Aryan religion of the Persiatis as well as the 
Arvan faith of about one-fifth of the population 
of Tnelia. 

4. & 5. The remaining two faiths, though 
preat national religions, have never spread 
beyond their own countries, but have remained 
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there from the beginning, the one, Confucianism, 
practically unchanged, the other, Hinduism, 
modified between the period when it arose in 
its earliest form, and the present day. 

It is not difficult to explain how these two 
teligions did not pass beyond the confines of 
their own countries. Confucianism is deeply 
rooted in specifically Chinese custom, which 
had already been long consolidated, when Con- 
fuicianism appeared, and which carefully avoidel 
all contact with the outside world, as is typified 
by the building of the Chinese wall in the secon 
century H. C. 

Hinduism has always remained a ational 
religion only, because the caste system has 
interposed an 
spread beyond the confines of India. Jainism 
could never have extended beyond India because 
of the extreme character of its asceticism and 
of same of its doctrines. 

Three of these religions have became world 
religions; but only one of them deserves this 
character in the fullest sense. Buddhism is a 
noble religion that ignores the boundaries of 
nationality; but it has the racial defect of 
being anti-social, as its highest ideal is with- 
drawal from the world instead of facing it with 
courage and overcoming its evils. Islam dis- 
tegards nationality, but only to the extent of 
the area covered by itself; it is even hostile to 
what is outside that area. It is only Chris- 
tianity which is capable of adapting itself to the 
service of mankind without any restrictions. 
After this general survey of the religions of the 
world, let us turn to the Aryan religion most 
closely related to those of India. 


If. 

In Confucianism we have a system of 
morality which is almost entirely separated froni 
religion: in the ancient religion of Persia, 
founded by Zarathustra and represented by the 
Avesta and Pahleyi books, we also mect a 
system of morality, bift one of a totally different 
kind, of morality which is entirely bound. up 
with and based on religion, which is in the 
fullest sense a religion of morality. The ancient 
religion of Persia is in origin more closely allied 
to that of the Vedas than to any other Aryan 
teligion; but the reform of Zarathtistra funda- 
mentally changed jts character. Had that 
reform tiot taken place, the old Persian would 
have hardly differed from the old Indian religion. 


insurmountable barrier to its 





As it is, these two have a great many special 
points in common. Hut if we compare Zoroas- 
trianism and Hrahmanism generally we find 
that in the former the moral interest pre- 
dotiinates as compared with the sacrificial and 
philosophical interests of the latter, This moral 
interest is an outcome af the practical and 
political character of the Persians: but its 
religious colouring is due to the peculiarity of 
the religious system of the Avesta. ‘That system 
is, a8 you know, a dualistic one, consisting in 
the antagonism of two opposing spitits, the 
pure and good Ahura Mazdo (later contracted 
to Ormazd by what in Sanskrit would he a kind 
Prakritization) and the impure and evil Angra 
Mainyu (later contracted to Ahriman). This 
dualism 15 already to be found in the ‘gathas,’ 
the oldest part of the Avesta, which part 
onginated perhaps in the time of the Prophet 
himself. It is said that when the two Spirits 
originally met, they created as the. first things 
Life and Death, and as the final end, Hall for 
the Wicked and Heaven for the righteous. 
Life and Death appear as two real empires, the 
one the dominion of Ormazd, the other that of 
Ahriman. The two empires not being divided 
into the matetial and the spiritual, the two 
powers tile together in nature, in natural as 
well as spiritual phenomena, as life and death, 
good and evil. The aim of Ormazd’s empire is 
to further life, with a view to which his angels, 
the Amesha Spentas, the ‘Immortal Holy ones’ 
act, while the chief of the evil spirits is spoken 
of as “full of death.’ As moral forces the 
two principles may be described as Purity and 
Impurity, the former representing all the vital 
forces of the world, the latter all the forces of 
death. The duty of man. is to uphold the forces 
of the good, and his moral righteousness consists 
in this activity, Purity, holiness, tighteous- 
ness are here identical conceptions: they are all 
included in ‘asha,' the fundamental idea of the 
religion of Zoroaster, meaning ‘truth’ and ‘right,* 
and corresponding exactly both phonetically 
and in sense to the Vedic ‘rita,’ the ‘moral law’ 
(from the primary sense of natural order) 

Later this sense is expressed in India by 
‘dharma.' It is virtually identical with what is 
called Tao ‘the order of the Universe,’ the ‘right 
way’ in China, it would be in the spirit of all 
three religions. to say: ‘asha,’ ‘Tita,’ tao’ is the 
hasis of religion, Personified ‘asha’ is the angel 
asa ‘Vahista' the ‘best righteousness’ (which 
in Sanskrit transliteration would be ‘rite 
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vasishtta’): this is also the name of Paradise 
(in modern Persian ‘Hahisht,’ the ‘sumimum 
bonum’). 


This conception of righteousness represents 
what is the final sim of religion: the regenera- 
tion of the world, the realization of the good, 
the removal of all the impurity of evil and 
death, 

The dualistic doctrine of the Avestic gathas 
is represented mia mythological form in the 
Pahlavi book called Bundalis. The evil spirit 
is here represented as endeavouring to destroy 
what the good spirit created. Though he is 
overcome, his evil work is allowed to be con- 
Hnved in the world for a period. The purpose 
of this is to make clear how bad the evil is, and 
asa contrast to inculcate that good deeds and a 
good life represent the only right in the world. 
This period is to last for booo years, the curation 
af the actual world, after the expiry of which 
the processes of the final victory of Onmazd 
begm. The world period is thus a time of 
situg¢le between the powers. of good and evil. 
The later Avesta (Vendidad) represents the 
beginning of the conflict as a twofold creation, 
in which Abiriman always creates something evil 
to counterbalance every good thing created by 
Ormazd. In this way nature becomes twofold, 
fool things and creatures always mingling with 
the evil and wicked. 

The world of spirits is divided into good 
and evil, as well as the world of men: Abhriman 
being the chief not only of evil spirits, but of 
human woibelievers as well. The great problem 
of life is; shall Ormazd or Abhriman prevail, 
and how is the cause of Ormazd to be furthered? 
The answer is only by means of religion, by 
belief in Ormazd and his cause. Belief must 
be not only theoretical, but practical, The 
believer must struggle for his cause, enideavour- 
ing to realise the good, both in nature and in 
human life, The important point to notice here 
5 that the good spirit and his followers strugele 
in combination against the powers of evil, and 
and that the final yictory depends on the col- 
laboration of God and men. This is the only 
region in which the work of man is a condition 
of the victory of God over evil. Hence the 
religion of Zoroaster is i a tnique sense a 
relizion of morality. The struggle for the good 
is the duty required by the religion, and this 
duty can be fulfilled by moral action only. 

Now what is the morality of the Avesta? 
It: is certainly not: pure morality in the modern 





sense, For it involves not only man’s action 
towards his fellowmen, but also action concerned 
with superstition inherited from a more primi- 
tive period. The dutics of man here largely 
consist in the immediate fight with the evil 
spirits, especially in sacrifice and ritual. For 
the priesthood the performance of the cult is 
nothing but a fight aginst the evil spirits, and 
a system of purifications to expel the evil 
spirits, pervading nature and human life. 
Against these the pure elements, especially fire, 
are effective. The sacred fire fs always kept 
burning as. particularly potent in the capacity of 
ofa purifier. This conception is quite analogous 
te that in Indian religion, of the god of Fire, 
Agni, who is specifically called the Purifier, 
Pavaka, and who drives away the demons, or 
Rakshusas, from the sacrifice. 

In ordmary life a great many obseryances 
were in use for warding aff evil spirits: Amonz 
these, cleanings were of great importance; 
because evil was regarded as.a form of impurity, 
amd these cleanings were also believed to have 
the power of expelling evil spirits. Water, for 
example, had a real anti-demoniac efficacy: 
This, again, is analogous to the Vedic idea that 
water washed away sin like-a material substance. 
Again, after an illness all the bed-clothes aveey 
be cleansed with extreme care in order to drive 
away the indwelling evil spirit: They did not 
know it those days that these demons were of 
in excessively minute order in the form of the 
germs of diseases. Every sickness and the 
natural state of organic life were understood to 
belong to the great realm of death und devils, 
Many of the observances which, according to 
Persian ideas, were effective only as: expelling. 
the indwelling evil spirits, have a hygienic value. 
Ceremonial purification in fact often has a health 
promoting result. According to the Zorousttains 
view, every dead thing belonged to Abhriman, 
being both impure and causing pameeitne 
Ritual cleansings were necessary after touching 
a dead dog, a dead human being, or any other 
dead body which when alive belonged to the 
realm of purity. 

The customs of mourning, further imply 
throughout, the expulsion of evil) spirits, requir- 
ing the purification of the house, the family, 
and the district where the evil spirit of death 
has dwelt. As is well known, the Parsis at the 
present day bring the dead bodies of men and 
of dogs to the “Towers of Silence,’ where they 
are exposed to vultures and other carrion birds in 
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order that the pure elements of earth, fire or 
water should not be polluted by burial, crema- 
tion, or throwing into mvers. All such 
observances are but the mioralization of very 
aneient superstitions concerning evil spirits 
derivell from the conceptions of uncivilized 
man. Quite similar ideas can be traced in 
Tndian religion, 

A minute comparison of the points m these 
anid other respects which the ancient religions 
of Persia and India have in common would con- 
stitute a valuable study in the history of early 
Indian religion. 

In the svstem of the Avesta everything 
sturgestive of low vitality or injurious to life is 
regarded as the work of evil spirits. Hence 
unfruitiulness, cold, destructive heat, blight, 
weeds, noxious insects, harmful substances, and 
so forth have to be energetically combated by 
man. This moral fight against evil leads to the 
advancement of civilization, which in Zara- 
thustra’s time was of a pastoral and agricultural 
order. Hence it was the duty of the pious man 
to treat his cattle well and not to slay them for 
useless sacrifices. This care for cattle resulted 
in the sacred‘character of the cow, doubtless 
owing to the-special utility of this animal. This 
veneration of the cow is evidently a very old 

conception, going back at any rate to the Indo- 
Aryan period, because it appears in the Vedic 
religion, and subsequently m an accentuated 
form. In the later Avesta frequent mention is 
also made of agricultural duties; here we learn 
that the cultivation of fields, cutting of canals, 
the construction of roads and bridges, the 
building of howses, and the manuiacture al 
agricultural implements are all important duties 
of the faithful. The weeding of the fields, the 
destruction of injurious insects and beasts are, 
we read, meritorious deeds, tending to efface 
the boundaries of Ahriman’s dominion. The 
duties of an agricultural life constitute the 
religions ideals of the Persians, and the sacred 
texts continually furnish examples from agricul- 
ture wsed to illustrate the holy life. Thus 
Ahura Mazda.is represented as saying that the 
eetth enjoys the best fortune in those regions 
where the believer grows most corm, and fruit: 
where he waters the dry soil and drains the 
damp; for that soil is not blessed wihch lies 
long ‘uncultivated, waiting for a hushandman; 
but to him who works the soil with both anms 
will ‘the earth yield niches. With this desire 
for cultivation goes the tendency to lay stress on 
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its religious meritoriousness and its holy power. 
Thus in the Vendidad we read: “who sows corn 
sows holiness:" and again; ‘when the barley 
is arranged for threshing, the demons begin to 
sweat for fear: when the mill is arranged for 
crushing, the demons begin to sweat for fear; 
when the mill is arranged for grinding the 
barley, the demons lose their sense’, and so forth. 

The standard of morality in the Avesta 15 
the principle of utility: no useless action could 
here be regarded as moral. The conception 
of utility, however, often assumes an ideal 
character and reaches a high ethical level. Thus 
the productive activity of man is always highly 
esteemed, and nothing tending to curtail vitality 
in any direction is approved. We therefore 
never find any element of asceticism in the 
Zoroastrian religion, On the contrary it is the 
duty of every man to be healthy and vigorous 
so thatt he works effectively in the cause of nghte- 
ousness. He is expected to marry and become 
the father of strong children; every act that 
could diminish the fertility of man is strictly 
forbidden. At the same time chastity was a 
necessary duty, and every sexual aberration 
was severely punished. In the later conflicts 
(after the 3rd cent. A.D.) with the Manichaeans 
in Persia, the Zoroastrian priests carmied on a 
controversy specially directed against the various 
forms of asceticism such as celibacy, fasting, 
seli-flagellation, and other form of the morti- 
fication of the flesh. This is a clear indication 
how strongly the religion of Zoroaster was 
opposed to every form of asceticism. It is one 
of the very few religions in which this aspect 
of religion is absent. 

The daily life of the priests was of course 
much taken up with the ritual matters: of 
cleansing and exorcism; but these rites in- 
cluded many moral and educational elements, 
as the insistence on the duty of men to cleanse 
themselves from every defilement due to the 
devils, by the doing of useful works. It was 
the office of the priests to oversee and povern 
these multifarious exercises; it was in short 
their special task to uphold morality and 
educate the people in good works. In this 
system of iainiag the conception of sin as an 
inward state of mind is virtually absent as an 
element of the Avestan religion, sin being 
simply a transgression of the law. ‘The deepest 
guilt from the religions point of view is unbelief, 
or in the extreme case, worship of the spirits. 
By the fulfilment of all duties every pious man 
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or woman was regarded as able to produce a 
great store of merit for gaining the bliss of 
heaven, and a very holy person might be able 
to accumulate more than was needed for his 
own salvation. ‘This surplus of merit is stored 
up in heaven as a kind of treasure to be dis- 
tributed among the souls that are not sufficiently 
provided for. ‘This belief is somewhat analogous 
to the Hindu view of “"Dharma"’ according to 
which religious merit is stored up in heaven, 
but in this case it is gradually used up by the 
producer himself—not transferred to others. 
There is a trace of this belief in stored up merit 
in the Rigveda. 


In this system there is a Final Judgment, in 
which good works decide: There are, how- 
ever, two stages of judgment known even as 
early as the Gathas, the oldest part of the 
Avesta, The one is a scrutiny of individual 
souls: the other is a trial of mankind as a whole. 

The individual judgment inkes place before 
the tribunal of Mithra, where the souls are 
weighed in the balance of the spints, without 
bias regarding the righteous or the wicked, 
Even the acquitted soul is punished for its evil 
deeds by the Angel Asha: it may then cross 
the Bridge of Judzment, called Chinvat, which 
leads to heaven. The guilty, on the other hand, 
fall from this bridge into the gulf of hell below. 

The Final Judgement takes place on the last 
Day, when the bodily resurrection comes to pass 
and the souls, blessed and wicked alike, are 
joined to their bodies. This judgment is an 

ense ordeal: resurrected mankind will be 
required to pass through the molten metal which 
will then, overflow the whole earth, The fire 
will burn very fiercely for the wicked but very 
mildly for the good. It will in all cases destroy 
every remnant of impurity leaving man as well 
as the entire earth in that complete state of 
purity and holiness which was its original state 
before Ahriman introduced his defilements. 
The last judgment has much of the character of 
‘a natural process of cleansing with the purifving 
arency of fire. But in the individual judgment 
the formal element of a legal procedure appears: 
we have here the principle of merciless retribu- 
tion, for the god Mithra has merely the duty of 
superintending the procedure while the supreme 
god Ahura Mazda has no part to play in it at 
all, the idea of merey being absolutely excluded 
from the accomplishment of human destiny. 
Retribution js here as inevitable as in the 
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Indian doctrine of Karma; but is inexorable 
judgment as compared with incxorabie fate. 

The religions commtnnity has, however the 
mower in Zoroastrianism of releasing men from 
the consequences of their guilt by means of the 
eonfession of sin made at the moment of de 
and by the sacramental means of putting the 
holy juice of Haoma into the ear of the dying 
tian. But such dispensations are possible only 
in virtue of the surplus of good works at the 
disposal of the community as a whole. 

Now as regards the general level of ancient 
Persian morality, it was not merely external and 
mechanical, for tizhteousness came to be mnder- 
stood not only as outward purity and practical 
deeds, but as the true realization of right- 
conduct in life. If we analyse ther moral 
system in detail, we find that from: the personal 
point of view the duties held in greatest rezard 
were self-control, temperance, economy, the 
keeping of early hours, industry, -assiduity in 
practical affairs: and the social virtues con- 
sidered necessary to the life of the community 
are truthfulness, faithfulness, uprightness, 
justice, generosity and hannony. These virtues 
are also demanded as qualitics that ought to be 
inherent in the highest type of Persiati man- 
hood. In the Pahlavi books there is a list of 
thirty three duties, which represent a very 
refined moral outlook, combined, however, with 
a remnant of primitive social custom. In the 
Vendidad the system of penalties, which apply 
in the moral law of the Avesta as tanght by the 
priests, is codified. We see here how the con 
ception of morality in the Avesta is cesentially 
4 juristic one. It is conformity to the law. 
Religion in the Avesta is called law; and the 
Persian could not distinguish between the two 
ideas of law and religion. It is much the came 
with the conception of ‘‘dharma'’ in ancient 
India, and with the ‘Law’ in Judaism. The 
moral system of Zoroastrianism was not hased 
on man's love for his neighbour. The mono- 
tonous and somewhat mechanical opposition of 
good and evil left little room for the considera- 
tion of the intermediate stages of teal life, or 
for the emotions of disinterestedness in the mora! 
outlook of the ancient Persians. 

There was little chance of the sphere of 
morality extending in Avastic times to inter- 
national relations. For at that time and long 
after the Persians were in constant conflict on 
their borders with the alien race of Turanians, 
whose predatory nomadic manner of life was 
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necessarily repugnant to an advanced people 
like the Persians with their agricultural civiliza- 
tion and alien religion, and who in the cyes of 
the latter would be unbelievers. In any case, 
there is no reason to believe that the ancient 
‘Persians were less isolated from or less hostile 
to the neighbouring peoples than were other 
tations of antiquity. 


ITT. 


Let us now turn to the religion of ancient 
India, which as I have said is more closely 
akin to that of ancient Persia than any other. 
For it, as well as the ancient Persian religion, 
qs descended from the one faith of the Indo- 
Iranian branch of the Aryan race, at the time 
when they still lived as one people in a part of 
what is now Persia, before the Indians branched 
of to migrate into India by ‘the north-west. 
Had this prehistoric religion, in its separate 
development in Bactria, not been dislocated by 
the reform of Zoroaster, the old Persian religion 
would have been as like that of the ‘Rigveda,' 
as the language of the ‘Avesta’ is like that of 
the ‘Rigveda’; specialists know that whole 
verses of the Avesta can be turned word for 
word into Vedic, by the simple application of 
phonetic laws, so as to prodtice lines which are 
not only correct in form but in poetic spirit. 
This applies still more to single words 
‘Hindnstan' became stock for ‘Sendhustana,’ 
the land of the Indus. This Vedic religion is 
not only the oldest of the Aryan religions Lyext 
is also the only Aryan religion which in its 
later form of Hinduism, is still the prevailing 
religion: in its original home. This Vedic 
religion is peculiarly important as a branch of 
study. It is not only the earliest body of religious 
beliefs preserved in a literary euise, but also 
presents a more primitive phase of religious 
thought than is recorded in any other literature. 
Tt can, moreover, be followed downwards: sten 
by step through all the various stapes of tts 
development. It is finally the source of the 
religion of the modern Hindus, which can thus 
be historically traced backwards thronghout a 
perio! of no less than 3,500 vears. No other 
religion. therefore furnishes such invaluable 
material for the study of the historical evolu- 
tion of rehigious thought. As a natural result 
of its high value as a training ground to the 
investigator of religions, the study of Vedic 
teligion. gave birth, in the latter half of the 
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toth century to the science of Co 
Religion. Lectures on Comparative Religion 
are therefore peculiarly appropriate in the 
country which is the home of the Veda and 
especially in that part of India where the hymns: 
of Veda were actually composed. [I may 
mention by the way, that last Thursday I went 
un a high church tower at Ambala at 6 o'clock 
in the morning to realize what the Ancient 
Rishis saw when they composed their beautiful 
hymns to the goodness of Dawn, The study 
of the Vedas further led to the production, 
under the editorship of MaxMuller, of that 
monumental collection, in 50 volumes, of 
translation of all the most important “Sacred 
books of the East’, a mine of materia] for the 
comparative investigation of early religions. 
There you will find a translation of the Avesta 
though of only a very small parts of the Book. 
Perhaps the most valuable feature of commpara- 
tive Religon is, that it enables us to ascertain, 
by scientific method, what the various religions 
have in common, thus lesding to enlightenment, 
the removal of prejudice, and ultimately to the 
advancement of civilization. Another valuable 
feature of this science is that it acts as a check 
on wild ‘a priori’ apecuietiogs about the age and 
growth of variotis religions and mythological 
conceptions. It has, in fact, much the same 
value as comparative philology (which by the 
way originated from the study of Sanskrit) has 

in controlling extravagant etymologies. With- 
out the Vedic evidence we should not know, for 
instance, what was the original nature of the 
Greek gods, whom we meet with only at a late 
anthropomorphic stage of development, That 
evidence, however, shows that man, at least of 
the Greek gods, must have been personifica- 
tions of natural phenomena; the evidence of 
Greek mythology alone could not prove this- 
Tt also shows us, along with the corroborative 
evidence of comparative philology, what lay 
behind Indo-Arvan religion, and what religious 
material they brought with them from the ante- 
cadent period of national existence. In this 
way only do we know that before the Indo- 
Aryans entered India from the north-west, they 
formed with the Persians a single Indo-Lranian 
people, who had many ritual practices as well 
as religious and mythological notions in 
common, which represened an earlier phase of 
thought. Thus we know that, in that pre- 
historical period, they performed sacrifice, that 
they already had warious kinds of ainda: that 
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they had conception of cosmic and ritual order, 
of natural and moral law, rta-assha, that they 
already had a sacred drink, soma-haoma, the 
intoxicating juice of the Soma plant offered as 
the main oblation, pressed between the stones 
purtied by a sieve, mixed with milk, described 
as the lord of plants, as growing on the moun- 
tains, and as brought down to men by an eagle 
or eagles, Their highest pods were called aspra- 
shur conceived as mighty kings, drawn through 
the air on their war chariots by swift steeds, in 
character benevolent and almost entirely free 
from. guile and immoral traits. They also had 
4 fire cult. They worshipped a sun-godl 
‘Mitra-Mithra,’ invoked the waters (Apal apo) : 
the wind (vayu vayu) a deity called the ‘son 
of waters’ (apam mapat-apam napat) a divine 
being connected with Soma (‘'Gandhara Gan- 
darewva) ; ‘Indra Vatrahan,’ the demon-slaying 
gol Indra, who appears in the ‘Avesta’ in the 
somewhat altered capacity of a demon Indra 
and a genius of victory Verethragna (a change 
doubtless caused by the mythological disloca- 
tion produced by Zarathustra's religious reform) ; 
a tuler of the dead: the Vedic Yama, son of 
Vivasant-Yima. son of Vivahvant, ruler of 
Paradise. They also had a highly ethical god, 
represented by the Vedic Varuna and the 
avestic Ahura Mazda, the ‘wise spirit,’ who 
are paralle! in character, though not in name. 
We sould find the affinity in the domain of 
mythology much greater between Veda and 
Avesta, had not the religious reform of Zara- 
thustra which of course took place after the 
separation of the Persian and Indian branches, 
brought out a very considerable displacement 
and transformation of mythological conceptions 
in the Iranian religion. If we possessed 
Avestan literature dating from before the reform, 
the approximation would thus evidently have 
been much greater. 

Comparative mythology further indicates 
that the Veda derives a heritage from the fm 
older Inilo-European period, when the remote 
ancestors of the various branches of the Indo- 
European still formed one single people. But 
the information we can here gather is much 
scantier and Jess certain. We know, however, 
at least that thev already believed in celestial 
gods Skt. devas, Lith. devas, Lat. deus: from 
‘div’ ‘heaven’; and that one of them was the 
personification of heaven, Vedic ‘dyaus' and the 
phonetically equivalent Zeus ‘dyaus.' The 
letter, the chief of the Olympian gods of Greece, 
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primitive man. 


is much more anthropomorphic, more: like a 
human being than Dyaus, who is however, at 
least thought of as a father. For in the 
Rigveda he is addressed as Dyaus pitar, ‘OD 
Father Heaven,’ as also in Greek and Latin 
Jumiter. The earth is, moreover, called a 
mother: this is the case both in the Rigveda 
and in the Greek religion. The two are often 
invoked together in the hymns of the Rigveda 
in the dual as Dyava-prthivi. This idea of 
Heaven and Earth being universal parents: pro- 
bably goes back to a still remote wisest 
For it is familiar to the mythology of China, 
and of New Zealand, and may be traced in that 
of Egypt. It was possibly a universal belief of 
The practice of magical rites 
and the worship of inanimate objects, which 
still survive in the Veda, probably come down 
from an equally remote stage in the mental 
development of mankind. Some elements, 
however, especially those which do not appear in 
the earliest period, such as the adoration of 
serpents, phallus-worship, and the belicf in 
transmigration, the Indo-Aryans may have bor- 
rowed from the aborigines of India with whom 
they came in contact; for India is the land of 
stakes: phallus Wworshipwers are spoken of 25 Url- 
believers; while the transmigration belief can- 
not be traced inl any of the Vedic Sambhitas, 
and is not known in the other Indo-European 
religions. : 
After thns tracing the prehistoric back 
eround of Indian religion [ may now proceed 
te describe the nature of the Vedic gods and 
of man's relation to them, as throwing light on 
the moral conceptions of the age. The Vedie 
religion was polytheistic, the worship of many 
gotls, who were largely personifications of the 
powers of nature, such as Sun, Wind, Fire. T 
may here remark that all early religions passed 
through the polyistic stage. The number of 
the gods is stated in the Rigveda to be thirty- 
three; hut we find not more than about twenty 
of these ordinarily invoked. They are con- 
ceived as human in appearance, cach having 
one head and two arms. The anthropomorphic 
character is always more developed in the deities 
that date from a pre-Indian period, such as 
Indra and WVartina. Their home is heaven, 
where exhilerated by thet favourite drink, 
Soma, they live a life of bliss. Their most 
characteristic attribute is power: they regulate 
the order of mature (‘rita’) and vanquish the 
powers of evil. 





They ritle over all creatures; 
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no tian can thwart their ordinances, and the 
fulfilment of desires is dependent on them. 
They are also benevolent, bestowing prosperity 
on mankind, the only one in whom injurious 
traits appear being Rudra. They are ‘trie’ and 
not ‘deceitful.’ They are friends and protectors 
of the honest and righteous, but punish guilt 
and sin. They are thus moral. But their 
morality of course only reflects the ethical 
standard of an early stage of civilization. The 
best representative is Varuna, who as a moral 
governor stands far above the other gods. 
Omniscient, he is the upholder of physical and 
moral order. Sin, which is the infringement of 
hs ordinances, arouses his wrath, and is severely 
punished by him. He binds sinners with his 
fetters. A hater and punisher of falsehood, he 
is merciful to the penitent. He releases men 
not only from the sins they themselves commit, 
‘but from those committed by their fathers. He 
spares the suppliant who daily infringes his 
laws, and is gracious to those who have broken 
his ordinances by thoughtlessness. There is no 
hytin addressed to Varuna which does mot 
contain a prayer for forgiveness of guilt. The 
element of a divine mercy, you see, thus finds 
a place in the Vedic teligion, but as you 
remember, was completely excluded in ‘the 
Avestic system owing to the juristic character 
of that religion, ‘Though Varuna is the most 
moral of the gods, his alliance with righteous- 
ness is not such as to prevent him from employ- 
ing craft against the hostile and deceitful man. 
Om the whole, moral elevation is less prominent 
in the character of the gods than greatness and 
power. Varios features of the earth's surface, 
besides artificial objects, are found defined in 
the Rigveda. This is also the case in Chinese 
and in ancient Greek religion. Mountains are 
in the Rigveda often addressed as divinities, 
and various rivers, the Sindhu (Indus) the Vipas 
(Bias), the Sutudri (Sutlej), and especially the 
Sarasvati, are invoked in several hymns. Plants, 
the sacrificial post, the pressing stones, and 
weapons are addressed in other hymns. The 
powers of evil are represented by demons, the 
aerial foes of the gods, who fight against them. 
The combat is recularly between a single god 
‘and a single demon; generally beween Indra 
‘and Vrtra. Later, in the period of Brahmanas, 
the fight is regularly between the gods as a 
whole, and the demons, now called Asuras, as 
a whole. This mythological conflict was, as 
you remember, moralized in the religion of the 
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‘Avesta,’ as a conflict between the principle of 
the good, as Ahura Mazda, and that of evil as. 
Angra Mainyu. ‘There are besides mony lower 
or terrestrial demons, generally called Rakshasas, 
the enemies of men. 

The relation of the worshipper to the gods 
in the Rigveda is generally speaking one of 
dependence on their will. Prayers and sacrifices 
ate offered to win their favour to deprecate 
their anger. The expectation of something in 
teturn for the offering is often evident, the pre- 
vailing tone of many a hymn being ‘I give to 
thee that thou mayst give to me’. The ben+ 
fits sought are not always material ones, the 
iorgiveness of the gods being often implored. 
The sacrifice offered to them consists in milk, 
butter, grain, or the flesh of sheep, goats, and 
cattle, It is conveyed to them in heaven by 
the god of fire, or they come down in their cars 
to receive it on a bed of grass prepared for their 
reception. 

The idea is, moreover, frequently expressed 
in the Rigveda that hymns, sacrifices, and 
especially offerings of Soma increase the strength 
and valour of the wods. This idea tended to 
raise the influence of the prests and to encon- 
rage their sucerdotal pretensions which eradually 
went on growing during the Vedic age. Thus 
we find the statement in the “White Yajur- 

veda’’ that the Brahman who possesses correct 
knowledge has the gods in his power. By the 
time of the Brahmanas the sacrifice had come 
to be regarded as all-powerful, controllmg not 
only the gods, but the very processes of nature, 
such as sunrise. The gods were no longer 
addressed in hymns as new and spontancous 
utterances, but with spells applied along with 
an elaborate ritual for the purpose of compelling 
the gods to comply with the wishes of the wor- 
shipper. The appeal was no longer of the 
nature of a prayer, but consisted of formulas of 
a mechanical and magical order. The moral 
attitude of men towards the divine powers had 
by this time very greatly deteriorated: religion 
had, as Andrew Lang wittily expressed it, fallen 
into its sacerdotace. 

Let us now turn to the moral side of the 
Vedie religion as manifested in the relation of 
man to his neighbour. We do not of course find 
any systematic account of the moral ideas of the 
age in the Vedas but a fairly complete picture. 
can nevertheless be pieced together from the 
incidental references and allusions contained in 
the hymns. ‘There is sufficient evidence of this 








kind to show that marriage was an established 
institution, apparently of a more permanent 
order than it was among some of the other 
branches of the Aryan race even in later times. 
Monogamy was the ordinary practice, as cit 
be seen by various allusions in the wedding 
hymn of the Rigveda. The position of wome 
was, moreover, one of much greater freedom than 
in later times. There was no such thing as the 
seclusion of women, which came about in India 
with the Mahomedan invasion some two thousand 
years later. It is, however, clear that the 
number of wives was not restricted to one in 
Vedic times, because co-wives (sa-patni) are 
frequently mentioned, and the “‘Rigveda"™ itself 
contains spells to enable a woman to gain her 
hushand's affections in preference to her rival 
wives. .The family was evidently the founda- 
tion of society, Parental affection and filial 
piety are often referred to, as for instance in 
the very first hymn of the “Rigveda: ‘He 
easy of access to us, © Agni, as a father 1s to 
his son’; or as in a funeral bymn Earth is 
besought to cover up the deceased as a mother 
her son with the end of her garment, There is 
no evidence to show that daughters were ever 
married before the age of puberty had arrived. 
Some are even spoken of as “‘age-ing at home’, 

which indicates that marriage was not regarded 
a5 po necessity. The birth of daughters is 
deprecated in the Atharvaveda, but abundance 
of sons is constantly prayed for in the Vedic 
period, while lack of sons is regarded as on the 
same leyel as poverty, adoption being considered 
a@omere makeshift, The wife holds a more 
honoured position in the Rigvedic pertod than 
in that of the Brahmans, for she shares with 
her husband in the offering of sacrifice. 

The standard of sexual morality must have 
been comparatively high, for adultery and rape 
were considered serious crimes, and illegitimate 
births were concealed. 

The commonest crime seems to have been 
robbery, generally in the form of cattle-lifting, 
and practised during darkness. 

In several respects the religion and morality 
ef the Vedic period still lacked features which 
are conspicuous in later Brahmanism. Thus the 
sacretiness of life was as yet by no means promi- 
nent. At a period when the Indo-Aryans were 

weading through the country war-like conquest 
ag enemies were constantly being slain, respect 
for human life could not have been great. Again, 
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there is same reason to believe that the primitive 


custom of widow-burning had not died out 


but was restricted to the warror caste; while 


much later it was a universal seh in 





India. Moreover, later Brahma: as repre- 
sented by the code of Manu, the Mahabharata, 
and many other productions of what is calted 
classical Sanskrit, shows two momet 
changes that revolutionised the religions and 
social system of the Indo-Aryans, the doctnn 
of karma and transmigration on the orfe hand, 
and the system of caste on the other. These 
two together have given to Indian civilisation 
its special stamp for z500 years. In the Vedas, 
though reference is made to the joys of heaven 
and to the tortures of hell, thus indicating ina 
general way that good deeds are rewarded and 
evil deeds punished, there is no allusion to the 
doctrine of rebirth, The Upanishads, however, 
the latest phase of the Brahmans, mention the 
rebirth of virtuous men as Bralimins and others 
of high position, amd of wicked men as dogs, 
swine, or Chandalas. The idea of farma, or 
retributory action, and karma-vipaka or ripening 
of acts in future births, pervades the six systems 
of philosophy and the earliest lawhooks of the 
Dharmasutra class. A result of the nbi 
doctrine of transmigration and karma is, it is 


















true, to reconcile men to their fate as the just 


retribution for deeds done in a previous life, 


but on the other hand it paralyses action, drives" 


to asceticism, and makes action sclf-regarding, 


since it becomes the aim of every man to win 
salvation for himself individually, by Enatie tra 


the nght knowledge, There is 1h : 
little scope for the development of other-regard- 





ing virtues, as each individual is intent on gain- 
Thus it is that none oF 


ing his own salvation. 
the six philosophical systems includes-a sectis 
on morality. 








moral duties is of a marrow type, because they 
state only the special duties of men as” deter 


mined by their rebirth in a partictilar caste, 


especially the Brahmin caste ; they also disctss 
the obligations of Brahmin ascetics who by 


keeping the five vows of non-injury to living: 


beings, of abstention from theft, of truthfulness 





of continence, of liberality, and by the practice 
of various austerities and by concentration of 


mind, endeavour to obtain full deliverance from 


the bonds of karma, and to reach final eman-- 





cipation by absorption im the supreme soul, 
Several of the duties in this list are self-regard- 
ing. The doctrine of alimsa or non-injury to 


What the Dharnmasutras say y about 
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living gins, spread considerably during this that relatives might be embodied in the parti- 


period, not so much perhaps owing to the growth cular creature that was being injured. 
of other-regarding morality, as from the fear (to be concluded.) 


HONT SOIT. 


A VERY TRUE HISTORY OF WHAT ONCE BEFELL THE 
GOOD PEOPLE oF ESELTAL. 


Milasque in vulnere ponwnt, 
Virg. Georg. I, IV, 238. 
+ * * += Pl) 


And more pmch-spotted make them 
‘Than pard or cat o' mountain. .. , 


The Tempest, 





Parr I, 
In the Air. 


4lrie—Your mandates to the very letter 
I've carried out. They ‘re no whit better, 
I've done with them. “Tis a lost game. 
"Tis hopeless. They are just the same. 

Zephon—Say not that word, Let's not despair, 
But to it again, and dare, and dare. 
I've yet one trump ecard left with me. 
Let's work upon their vanity, 
We've tried the heart—seems out of place. 
There’s one last chance—Lct's try the face, 
Pinch ‘em, and spot ‘em beyond hope 
Of water, bleaching salt, or soap. 

Belial (aside}—The clodpates ! how they rattle on 
Gives one the jerks to think upon. 
The heart—why, it is only leather— 
The face—but index of the weather. 
That way you won't extract the thorn : 
Must catch them soon as they are born. 





Part IT. 

Evelial. 
This horrid talo—this tale of woe— 
It happened—well—some time ago. 


But never ask that silly question—when?— 
Tn India time's not made for men, 

() happy land, where everything miny lie o'er 
Thou hast no history, no date, no clio. 

Thou goest not by hand of clock, 

Thou goest by thine own weather-cock. 
For day, or week, or month, or year, alas! 
Carést less than Friar Bacon’s head of brass. 

© Eseltal, O Eseltal, 

Ah! is there on this mighty ball 
Another bit of earth, or air, 
Another which one might compare 

With Eseltal? 

1 doubt it. Hence I vainly ask—Is there 

Another place like Eseltal? 

For there it was this thing befell, 

Which seemed so like a miracle, 

A thing so strange, so strange a thing, 
Though much against my will I’m yet | 

constrained to sing: 

For it caused such a scare, | 

And commotion, and stir, 

And opened the eyeballs of every one there, 

And for a whole year 

Put things out of gear, 

Made some swear through anger, and others 

through fear, 

And timed the town 

All upside down, 
4nd made all the people there white, 

black, and brown, 

To utter strange adjectives, or a bad noun, 
And knocked out the shine 
Of things once fine, 

And made people’s hair stand an end like 

mere twine, 
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Or ‘like quills on the fretful porpentine’. 
For truly it was a horrible thing, 
Almost beyond imagining, 
And such that one shudders to say, or to sing, 
For Escltal, as all will say, 
Was once a Place where anyone would like 
to stay: 
The air was dry, the skies were blue, 
The people not too many, nor too few; 
There winter never was too cold, 
Nor summer hot, but you could hold; 
And everyone was nice, and good, and made 
things go, 
And every year the monsoon made the 
river How: 
And then upon the myer they would row, 
and fish, 
And picnic on its bank, as oft as one 
could wish ; 
The great man did not think himself 
too great, 
The poor was not despised for what he ate, 
Or for the white drill coat upon his back, 
Nor feared to call ts brother Tom, or Jack; 
And everyone met everyone 
On footing of a mother's son, 
Nor feared that plumb down he'd be let 
Hy parting with a cigarette; 
And all would give, and all would take a joke— 
For all were honest Anglo-Indian folk. 
And it was here, 
If anywhere, 
One might have said with any hope of certainty: 
somewhat like this, I ween, 
Things must have been 
In ancient Temple, or in ancient Arcady. 
= = * = = = 
But now the good old days were long gone by, 
Fhe good old people too—for all must dice— 
Ah how they die—the good—and slip 
their traces, 
And never come again the old familiar faces: 
Gone, -and forgot, and fallen, in Nature's lap— 
Their like comes not again ‘to fill the gap.’ 
Goes too with them that social atmosphere, 
Like phantom hovering round the slow 
drawn her—- 
\) how much more is covered by the spade 
Than the black coffin there with wreathes 
o'erlaid. 
Armd? so with Eseltal it grew, and grew, 
And change succeeded change, still new, 
and new, 


And both im fashion, and in population, 
Became a real, live, and first class station. 
In place of the old fiddles there was now 

the band, 
OF the old evening parties now the club, 

or stand, 
Of the old durzis now the milliner’s 
Which ngged out Eseltal from toe to top; 
And everyone who could afford the cash 
Blazed out in radiance now, and cut a dash, 
And those who cared not what, but how it looks, 
Ran headlong into all the Bania’s books. | 


Thus while the outward parts rose 
high, and higher, 
The inward went down lower in the mire; 
And pride, and envy, jealousy, and Hate, 
Waiting like wolves, now found an 
open gate, | 
And rent them all asunder into knots, 
and cliques, 
And raised up viewless walls harder than 
walls of bricks : 
The pride of color, or superior clay, 
The pride of purse, of pudding, place, 





2 or pay, 
The pride of tailoring, and dress, | 
and silk, 
The pride some suck in with their 
mother’s milk, 


The pride that battens on another's pain, 
The pride that makes e’en poverty a stain, 
The pride that will not own itself as such, 
The pride that makes humility its crutch, 
The pride that centres wholly in the skin, 
And wisely—for there’s littl else within, 
The pride that never will be put aside, 
Because it falsely calls itself a proper pride, 
The pride that turns another's good to ill, 
The pride whose only reason is the de'l, 
The pride that turns nose up, and sniffs. 
the air, 
And looks round with a most, most 
Wacant stare, 
The pride that isolates, and keeps aloof, 
Through fear that it might show the 
cloven hoof, 
The pride so rotten that they say it stinks, 
The blockhead"s pride who neither feels, 
nor thinks;. 
The pride that rises from so small a thing, 
A fancy waistcoat, or a diamond ring, 
The pride that rolls itself up in its shroud, 
And mealy mouthed calls all others proud, 


The pride that makes one gape, and 
wonder at, 
How it could tally with a thing like that, 
And such that turning nature upside down, 
Usurps, and turns itself on virtue's frown, 
The pride that’s called, or known as 
tinpot pride, 
Rattling because therc are dried peas inside, 
The pride that, if you take the thing away, 
Its owner falls to pieces, and decay, 
The pride that's pride only that 
others should 
Keep out o' th’ way, and say—He's 
very proud— 
The pride that has, if.any, this sole merit: 
A set off for deep poverty of spirit, 
The pride that's nothing—mere what 
you call—- 
For after all "tis really nothing at all; 
Enyy that feels a pang of sharp distress 
At mete sight of other's happiness, 
And jealousy that feels put down upon, 
Only because another's getting on, 
And hate at random, or at facied slight, 
That bites because another will not bite, 
Put all the people now at six and seven, 
And worked more fierce than baker's 
rancid leayen. 
The white now scorned his brother man, 
Because that one was swarth, or tan, 
The latter in his turn locked down 
Upon another who was brown, 
The brown would nothing have to do 
With others of a darker hue, 
The dark-brown too despised one darker than 
Himself—as kettle does the frying pan; 
And se on did this mass of scorn, and hate, 
Through all the shades of color gravitate, 
From white to brown, and dark-brown, 
and alack ! 
Down to the nethermost rock bottem-black— 
By fitte degrees of birth's invidious bar, 
Broad-based on so much copper, so much tar. 
Now brother would not own his brother, 
Nor friend his friend, nor son his mother, 
And passed them by upon the road 
With idiot stare deemed ‘a la mote’ ; 
One fancying himself a big gun 
Wouldn't notice such and such a one, 
Of e'er by chance have word to say 
With one who drew a smaller pay ; 
One, sitting on a country bred, 
Tost eyesight, memory, and his head, 
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Or, dipping into ‘who is who", 
Discovered that his blood was blue, 
And like a mongrel, suddenly, 
Became old dog of pedigree, ) 
And one made all things turn, or follow 
Upon another's width of collar— 
But this, or that, or one way, or the other way, 
All on three pivots turmed—of color, dress 
and pay. 
This made the she's to talk, and talk, 
The he's to shuffle, lurch, or walk, 
To galavant about the town, 
And scatter slander up and down; 
This made the teas at afternoon 
To hum with gossip like bassoon 
This was the vis s tergo—what they call— 
Ia small talk big, big talk quicksilver small; 
So that no man, nor woman was, nor child, 
Who was not blown upon, and ‘lande-apatled: 
But now when Eseltal was at its height 
Grand every day, and ‘things on’ 
every night, 
And everyone thought everything alright, 
Like a bolt from the blue, 
Like a pinch from a shoe, 
Like the swoop of a kite, 
Like cobra’s bite, 
Like a kick from a mule, 
Sans custom sans rule, 
Like a scorpion's sting, 
Like contagion that mains from a 
raven's Wing, 
When all things were going with a 
swageer, and swing, 
There suddenly happened this horrible 
° e a . * 2 
(ne afternoon, 
In the month of June, 
On the trellised verandah, 
Sat stately, and grand there, 
Oldish Miss Rattlebill, young Mrs. Jelliby, 
Chatting, and sipping at afternoon tea, 
Running through, and through, 
Leaving none out, or few, 
All whom the beth of them knew, or not knew, 
And chatting, and sipping, and sipping, 


and chatting, 
They overhauled this ‘one,’ and overhauled } 
that ‘thing’. 

With ao sip, and a chat, and a chat, 
and 9 sip, 


As razor on strop, so their tongue on 
their lip, 
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Grew sharper and sharper each time at 
the tip; 
With biscuit, or bun, and a sip in between, 
To keep that fine delicate instrument clean, 
Like a shuttle it went of a sewing machine, 
As many a time they had done before, 
And hoped to do a5 many more. 
And so they gossipped merrily 
The space of two full cups of tea— 
But Ah! to-day there was a bird 
That said: You'll never drink the third. 
For suddenly 
Mrs. Jelliby 
Starts up as if she was bit by a flea. 
And lo! Mrs, Jelliby opens her eyes 
Wider, and wider with blank surprise: 
Tt can't be mosquitos, it cannot be flies. 
And what thing in these days comes down 
from the skies? 
And she flips with the end of her 
handkerchief lace 
At the spot that she sees on Miss Rattlebill'’s 
face. 
‘But a fy it is not and fip how she may 
The spot that she sees there will not go away. 
And then Mrs. Jelliby said: O my— 
O dear me—what shal] I?—and wanted 
to cry— 
Run, my dear, run to your looking glass, do, 
Just look at your face—What's happened 
to you? 
Miss Rattlebill flew, 
Mrs. felhby too, 
And there in the looking glass both looking in, 
“They see a black spot on Miss Rattlebill’s chin. 


And they wash, and they mib, 

And they scrape, and they scrub, 
And empty the basin, and empty the tub, 
And try soans Vinolia, and old Cuticura, 
And salts volatile, and strong acids pure, or 

Diluted—But no— 
The spot on Miss Rattlebill’s chin would n't go. 
For the spot that was there on Miss 

Rattlebill’s chin 
Was not on the top, but under the skin, 
Ob! what shall I do—at all—at all?— 
Latiented Miss Rattlebill, pale as that wall— 
And tonight is the night of the fancy dress ball. 
When lo! there on both Mrs. Jelliby’s cheeks 
She sees and she turns as green 2s leeks. 
For there on each plum pudding cheek she sees 
A spot as bie as a two anna piece. 
* 
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That afternoon, 

In the month of June, 
Oldish Miss Rattlebill, young Mrs. Jelliby, 
Drank two, but mever the third cup of ten. 


And that was the night of the fancy dress ball : 
And Eseltal turned out there—but not all— 
And the room was bright, and the band did play, 
And they danced, and they danced, and they 
danced away; 
And slander, and gossip, and talk big, — _a 
and small, a 
Went round, and round at that fancy dress hall, 
ie things which once heard could not be 
forgotten, 
afebe eat those same were most false, 
ind rotten; 


But never before did the things that were cnid. 
So great consternation, and fearfulness spread ; 


Not a one who spoke ill of another, or thought, 
But bore on his face an indelible spot, 


And every ill word, and ill thought in that place 
Was brought home again by the skin of the face. 
On some there was one; 
But spotless was none, 
On some there were two, or three, or four, 
On some as many as twenty, and more ; P 
While those whom slander was 
specially vile, 
Who slandered, and backbit beneath a smile, 
Were spotted all over so thick on the: skin, 
You could not find place to stick in a pin, 
Like the belly of pedigreed dor, and black, 
“Like the water snake's belly on the __ 
toads back", 
And straddling there, a picture of woe, | 
They wandered dejected, and black as a ‘Sloe; 


In men, and women, and children, and all, 
Gentlemen, ladies, big and small, 
Or ever a word did leave their lip 
OF slander intended to bite or to nip, 
Or an evil wish, 
Making fowl of one, of another fish, 
A he, or a she, 
Who wanted to be 
The one only blackbird in the whole dish— 
At once, like a shot, 
On the heel of the thought, 
Ere the last word was finished—in every case 
There came out a spot on the skin of the face, 
And they looked in the mirrors hung on the wall, 
And some 'gan te whimper, and others to bawl, 
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Some tan to the green rooms for water, 

and soap, 
But washing, and serubbing, they gave up 

all hope. 


Some badgered the doctor to say what it was, 
The doctor said—‘pox'—but couldn't say 
: the cause: 
For how could the doctor himself well say, 
When himself too was spotted as much 
as they. 
And so in a tumult, a squabble, and squall, 
They came to the end of that fancy dress hall. 
Some devil has played us a practical joke— 
They satd next morning when they awoke. 
But do what they may, or say, or think, 
The spots on their faces were more than ink. 
The doctor in vain 
Did cudgel his brain; 
Not minding the pain, 
He blistered, and scarified, might and main ; 
And though he a volley of adjectives rained, 
The spots wouldn't go—and so they 
remained. 
Now Eseltal was all ducks, and drakes; 
And they wandered about like 
spotted snakes— 
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Not all—for there were some three, or four, 
Whose faces were free, and as fresh 
| as before. 
And all the rest now wanted to know 
How they did manage to come to be go, 
But no one could tell 
How the thing befell. 
And even themselves, these few honest folk, 
Enew nothing at all, and thought it a joke. 
Bot day after day, 
Try us they may, 
The ill-natured ones fared no better for 
love, or for pay, 
The horrible spots would not go away. 
And so they remained with the spotted face; 
And were called ever after the spotted race. 
And envy, and hate, 
On ther forehead sate: 
To love, or to charity never did waken, 
Their souls as stagnant, and dead as 
dead. bacon, 
And this is the story of what did befall 
The beautiful town once of Eseltal,* 
Gryllus Domesticus, 


*Fseltal—Valley of Asses. 


A NOTE ON PLACE OF LITERATURE IN LIFE. 


Man ts one clear design of Nature only when 
she speaks unmistakably in the entirety of his 
actions—so thought the ancients, so say the 
propounders of the theory of Law of Nature. 
And even, what is ‘Life’ itself? Is it not the 
reflex of WNature’s phenomena? ‘Activities 
monld life’, and that in its turn is a cause of 
activities; so that we find ourselves in. the midst 
of a bewildering mass of circular complexities. 
What affects that which affects our ‘Life’? 

All current human activities form only a 
point in that Jong endless line of human pro- 
press, which vanishes in Eternity as it com- 
menced in Eternity. Numberless causes have 
been shaping them, but none as effectively as the 
idealisations of Humanity itself. At all stages 
of their development and in all spheres of life 


mien have been led by fellow-men, and the 
superiority of thought has been one constant 
source of guidance for them. Great brains have 
always been laving ont instructions for man. 
But poor mortal! all the wisdom of the ancient 
eldets were but one mass of rubbish had it not 
been for the timely help that man's own 
ingenuity again rendered in inventing the im- 
mortalising apparatus of History—that great epi- 
tome of human doings which, with its vivifica- 
ticns, puts the entire past world as an object of 
comparison and contrast with the present. In 
its train department it preserves to us the out- 
come of the wisdem and greatness of all past 
ages, and we find in ‘Literature’ one vast re- 
pository of all that hutan ingenuity and wisdom 
have so far produced in the domain of idealism, 


THE KHWAJA 


What is ‘Literature’??——And we may as well 
ask “What is ‘Life’? For, is not Literature 
the very essence of life itself? In whatever 
region of life we roam we will find the working 
Gt a hand that has shaped the contours and 
colours of all human figures there. Come to 
Religion, and Literature is the main cause that 
tnispirits the devotee. 

‘Lives of great men all remind (him) 

(He) can make (his life) sublime’. 

It impels his soaring spirit. It gives him a 
cleansing wash in the waters of flowing wisdom. 
Behold him flying on the wings of Old Thought 
and a vista of clean spiritualism opens wp before 
him. He feels as if the whole Greatness of the 
dead world had come out of its sepulchral abode, 
had begun to live with him, and had raised him 
up from the Jow turmoil of blindly busy 
humanity. 

Come to Morality, all the niceties, all the 
gieat medium of Literature. You talk face to 
face with the greatest genius of past ages. The 
greatest moralist of olden times parades before 
you on its vast platform. 

It is a large collection of gramophone records. 
Should misfortune render you sad you have only 
to put a cheering record and switch on, and 
you listen to a calm analysis of the transitoriness 
of life’s misery. It will tell you, men have been 
overcoming troubles and in their sermons you 
will find solace. 

Like unto its charming sister Poetry it is a 
melodious singer of the cadence of life, whose 
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repertoir is inexhaustible. Choose whatever 
strain you will and life will stand in its reality 
before you. 

It comes as a magic wand putting to flight 
all sadness. Literature is a soothing balm; every 
drop of it carries that which is the true essence 
extracted out of human playfulness in the 
domain of thought. Should social entanglements 
perplex a man, give him a dose of this juice, 
amd behold how he revives. 

Tt is ‘wealth used in the production of more 
wealth’, It is the capital of human society. Its_ 
wealth of ideas supplies one great impetus fo 
human action. It puts before man the vast ex-— 
tent of the possibilities of the human mind, 
exhibits its naked greatness and depth of 
thought m this large mirror, 

Thus it produces an ideally beautiful image 
which points the path to cternal bliss, It inyiga- 
rites life. Mankind tinds inspiration int it. and 
herein also beholds ttself vividly expresse 
Literature is a constant companion of man in 
hic long journey of life. It saves him from the 
peril of pitfalls. It pnts before him the various 
methods in which men have been finding their 
way clear out of the tangled brushwood of the 
troubles and intricacies of life. It is a great 
gttide that helps us in tracing the footprints left 
hy the immensity of human glory on the ‘sands 
of time’. In short, it supports life, it gives life 
to. life, tt is the eternal mainspring that glistens 
with gems of truths about life. 
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THE KHWAJA. 


T was living on the Srinagar Road, in the 
city of the Khwaja. Regularly four times a week 
he came to dispose of his second-hand books. 
The clock of time had not counted upon his 
thirtieth summer, but he looked prematurely 
old. A felt cap, never brushed, dust-laden, 
moth-eaten, from which waved forth his naughty 
pigtail, an ill-fitting, unbuttoned, almost torn 
coat at the mercy of every gust of wind giving 
a glimpse of his thread-bare, sweated, drenched 
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shirt, and a shabby worn-out Dhoti that must 
have never seen the washerman's face since the 
day of tts birth, were the sole accoutrements 
of that bloodless bony figure, encased in a 
flimsy skin, with the legend ‘poverty’ blazoned 
on him. A fair sprinkling of grey in his hair, 
wrinkles, deep-furrowed on his natrow-forchead, 
and pox-marked, pinched face, made him Jook 
ill at ease. His eves lacked Iustre. His deep- 
sunken temples, blackish-yellow teeth and ashen 


as if there was a lump in the throat. 
to chew the tobacce-leaf with lime, and spitted 
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lips gave him a haggard look. His voice gasped 
He loved 





iscly. His stooped back made his body 


"aouble which was strangely pitchforke! on Ins 


ridiculously thin, tndeveloped legs. Each 


‘passing care, each cankering anxiety gnawing 


the vitals of his heart left its never-to-be-crased 
impress upon his ugly and tnasstiming counten- 
ance, which told a tale of its own. He had oa 
chin beard in the French fashion. ‘Time, the 
prisely-bearded conjuror, is fond of playing 
pranks with man—cerucl, relentless destiny! He 
was defranded in lits vouth of the sweet pabulum 
of our schools and colleges which he regretted. 


To compensate for the loss, he made it his busi- 


ness to keep himself ever in touch with these 
temples of learning. His son! communed with 
the stars while walking. He inhaled knowledge 
and wisdom at every step he took. He remained 
ever lost in the labyrinths of mental aberration. 
Barefooted in summer and winter, he trudged his 
weary way from day to day with a huge pack 
of all sorts of books on his forward-projecting 
back and a formidable bundle of artistically- 
bound, illustrated, fat folios in hand. He pro- 
vided a fascinating study even to a casual 
observer. Early disappointments had dashed to 
pieces his rosy illusions, his edifice of moonshine, 
and one striking fact about him seemed to be 
that his cramped body was daily collapsing 
beneath the dead-weight of the mcomprohensible 
sorrow of the world that rested heavy on his 
rounded shoulders. His ghastly pale, glass¢ 
look made his whole being so phantasmagorial, 
eo tnreal, so shadowy that in him one felt a 
shadow tired of the nether-Jand dusks secretly 
stealing into light for a few moments, only to 
creep back into the ghostly region of the 
shadows unperceived. His philosophic calm was 
amaying. 

His business politeness bordered on gentility. 
He loved the glittering coin, but he loved his 
books still more, and sometimes it was a terrible 
wrench for him to part with his. cherished 
mantiscripts. Never an unkind word escaped 
Ins lips. Sometimes, a guileless smile fitted 
across the corners of his lips, but I never heard 
him burst into peals of trilling laughter. The 
rough wse of the world had dried the very 
fountain of life within him, but he was humble 
as the dust of the wayside which lets everybody 
tread on it. The great wrong that society had 
done him resulted in the irreparable loss of his 
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powers to feel. He hung like a teardrop oi 
life’s possamer-thread. 

The naughty little urchins in the street took 
him for a bedlam beggar—a screw-loose, and felt 
a devilish delight in making their raids on him, 
But his toleration of juvenile impertinance was 
9 little more than admirable. When im the 
right frame of mind, he entertained them with 
songs and stories and pictures. 

This tall, gaunt, horribly pale figure, who 
was slightly touched in the wits, won my syi- 
pathy all at once. My heart more than once 
melted into tears at the sight of | I often 
watched him coming, from my shee window 
with a sense of secret satisfaction. I ad 
hig patience and perseverence in playing his 
none-too-lncrative trade. How often did my 
heart sink within me at the very thought that 
even. a passing puff of wind might put ont the 
fitful flickering flame from the worn-out vessel! 
I used to commend him to the patronage oof 
friends. Gradually my kindness won him over, 
and he received me as his confidant. His 
drooping spirits revived a little and he yearned to 
give vent to his repressed suffering. He mumbled 
out to me the secret tale of his woes. 

I missed him for a week, and wondered what 
could have happened to him. On enquiry, 7 
learnt that my old friend had been fished by a 
pale, emaciated young man, who had just opened 
a stall of second-hand books in the neighbour- 
hood. I knew this man at College, so IT felt 
shocked at this strange partnership. His evil 
soul flashed out of his small, slag-grey, somke- 
like eves. I had a horror, indescribable, of his 
snubbed nose and compressed lips wreathed in 
wily smiles, There was something repulsive in 
his appearance, tone and manner, His past had 
heen questionable, There was honey at the tin 
of his tongue, but black poison within, He 
terribly hood-winked the poor man and deceit- 
fully took possession of his treasure, which he 
had purchased with bis very life-blood, to 
establish his own shop, and then turned him out 
tu beg in the streets. This proved too much for 
my man. This cold, calculating, marble-hearted 
Shylock, this scmi-civilized, man-eating Caliban, 
this green-eyed monster of ingratitude, drove my 
tan iad and broke his already shattered heat 
into bits. I saw this husk of being peacefully 
passing away the other day, talking of hits 
ticasurcd books to the very last. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


MODERN INDIAN ARTISTS* 


Modern Indian Artists: K. N. Mazumdar 
by 0. C. Gangoly (Rupam Office, Calcutta, 1923) 
Rs, 16/-. 


— 


The ¢clese of the roth century witnessed the 
beginning of the Indian renaissance and the 
claims of Western superiority, which had been 
tacitly and generally accepted by the mid- 
Victorian products of English education in India, 
began to be disputed. The partition of Bengal 
focussed the growing consciousness on a definite 
issue and crystallised a movement, which was 
till then simmering, into organised shape. It 
was but fitting that the re-action should have 
been the strongest in Bengal for she had been 
longest under western influences. The sources 
of inspiration in this revival were not altogether 
Indian, Europeans like Havell and Nivedita 
also played an important réle by their sympathe- 
tic studies of the art and institutions of this 
country. 

Not very long ago, the outside world pro- 
bably concurred in the view of Sir George 
Birdwood that “sculpture and painting are 
known 4S fine arts in India.” The beautiful 
figure of Buddha from Java [{plate LII) V. 
Smith's History of Fine Art in India] could only 
elicit the criticism from this savant that the 
senseless similitude, by its immemorial fixed 
pese, is nothing more than an uninspired brazen 
image, yacuously squinting down its nose to its 
thumbs, knees, and toes. A boiled suet- 
pudding would serve equally well as a symbol 
of passionate purity and serenity of soul." 
Since then there has been complete revolution 
in the outlook particularly of Europeans on the 
stibject of Indian art. There has been a 
genuine attempt to understand and encourage 
the Indian point of view in the realm of art 
and art-symbolism. It was fortunate that the 
artistic re-achon was headed by a man of 
geniu#—Abanindra Nath Tagore who was able 
to organise a band of disciples under his 
guidance and impart to his school definite 
characteristics. | 

It is but fitting that the first of the sunip- 


tuous volumes on Modern Indian Artists should 
he dedicated to him. Mr. O. C. Gangoly, the 
talented editor of the Rupam and the author of 
South Indian Bronzes is to be congratulated on 
the production of this delightful yolume on the 
art of Kshitindranath Mazumdar. Mr. Gangoly 
set up a new standard of journalistic production 
by his beautiful quarterly—the Rupam and he 
has introduced a mew standard of book-pro- 
duction and printing by his series of Modern 
Indian artists. The reproductions— 5 in colour 
and 21 in monochrome, are altogether adequate 
and delightful. The Introduction of 41 pages 
exhibits the mellow wisdom and fine. discern- 

ment of Mr. Gangoly and helps us to understand — 
the guiding motives of this new school af 
revivalists. 

Dr. Coomarswami wrote more than a decdde 
ago ; “The subjects chosen by the Calcutta 
painters, aré taken from Indian histery, 
romance, and epic, and from the myi hology 
and religious literature and legends, as well as 
from the life of the people around them. ‘Their 
significance lies in their distinctive ‘Tndianness*. 
They ate, however, by no means free from 
Hurcpeaa: and Japanese influence. The work 
is full of refinement and subtlety in colour, be 
of a deep love of all things Indian ; but, 
trasted with the Ajanta and Mughal and Reipat 
paintings which have in part inspired it, it is— 
frequently lIscking in strength, The work 
should be considered as a promise rather than 
a fulfilment, So regarded, it has very great 
significance for the future of Indian Art.” 
This criticism still holds good. Generally 
speaking the Bengali school of artists is eclectic 
in its ideas and methods. It is claimed for 
Mazumdar thet his ideas have been “forged in 
the workshop of his own imagination ane it will 
be difficult to point out in any of his types 
except those depicting Hindu images any 
similarity to the archaic types of Hindu or 
Buddhist images."" This is perhaps true, but 
it must be remembered that all art is in a sense 
conventional and symbolic. The only condi- 
tion is that the conventions and symbols used 
by the artist must be intelligible to his andience. 
Let me quote the words of Stella Kramrisch, 
perhaps the most eloquent of critics of Indian 
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art: ‘The mere existence of a work of art is 
of no importance as long as it does not suggest 
a certain meaning to the spectator. The 
tedlity of art consists in its significance. A true 
work of art is the materialisation of an inner 
experience vistalised by a display of forms and 
colours. The symbolism of the relation of 
dimensions and of colours, is immediaicly 
Suggestive and does not need any explanation 
of its meaning."* ‘The medium or the vehicle 
through which the artist expresses his meaning 
is ufter all a matter of secondary importance. 
The intellectual quality or the idea which is 
sought to be expressed or visualised is what 
chieliy matters. It is easy to discard the old 
conventions but infinitely dificult to originate 
new ones, intelligible with cqual ease to the 
society to which the art embodying them is 
addressed. After all there is not much merit 


in novelty per se either of ideas or of svinbols 


or of techmique. It is sometimes forgotten by 
young enthusiasts who strive after originality 
as such that the artist just like the poet has to 
use a language familiar to his. audience. 
Nobody will quarrel with the proposition that 
"it is from the head of the artist that pictures 
fife to come.”” The point however to he 
emphasized is that the production of the artist 
will be intelligible just as poetry without any 
tlaborate or esoteric comtuentary or even with- 
out the use of exegetical labels. ‘This does not 
mean that every artistic creation, to be artistic, 
should be capable of discharging the full burden 
of its meaning and intellectual content to all 
and sundry devoid of artistic training or insight. 
Our university-educated people often talk as if 
no 6opreliminary training or novitiate was 
necessary for critical appreciation of the crea- 
tions of music and plastic arts. What they 
dematid is a certain quality of prettiness and 
plausible verisnmilitude. 

Iam here tempted to quote the Sapient words 
of Abul Fazl; “‘I have to notice that the 
observing of the figures of objects and the 
making of likenesses of them, which are often 
looked upon as an idle occupation, are, for a 
Well-regulated mind, a source of wisdom, and 
an antidote against the poison of ignorance. 
Kigoted followers of the letter of the Law are 
hostile to the art of painting ; but their eves 
now see the truth...One day at a private party 
of inends, His Majesty, who had conferred on 
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several the pleasure of drawing near him, 
remarked: ‘There are many that hate panit- 
ing ; but stich men I disiike. It appears to me 
as if a pamter had quite peculiar means of 
recognizing God; for a painter in sketching 
anything that has life, and in devising its limbs, 
one after the other, must come to feel that he 
cannot bestow individuality upon his work, and 
is thus forced to think of God, the Giver of 
life, and will thus increase in knowledge,’ "+ 

The strength of the Bengali school lies in 
the exquisite sense of refinement and peace 
which generally pervades their productions. 
Mazumdar is eminently successiul with his 
feminine figures, They all move with their 
exquisite draperies in a dreamland of undefined 
ETate and serenity. All his women are 
modelled on a common standard of feminme 
beauty. They all have the langourous pose, 
drooping eyes, with an expression half-serious, 
half-thoughtful, tapering fingers and beantiful 
fect. His Yamuna, Ganga, Radha, Shakuntala 
and the Gepis have all these characteristic 
features. 


Like most of his school Mazumdar has gone 
to the epics, the Purans and folklore for the 
chotce of his subjects. Mazumdar is never 
flippant. He is deeply religious, almost devo- 
tional in his treatment of the various episodes 
from the Purans. His Raslila (Plate 47) ts 
altogether a delightful composition rem 
both for its feeling and emotional quality as 
well as for technical achievement. There is 
always an atmosphere of ease, langour, and 
refinement in all his créations, It is only now 
and then that he succeeds in suggesting throb- 
bing vitality and buovancy of movement. 
Asitkumar Haldar’s treatment of the same 
subject, (Plate I, Rupem January 1922), 7 
perhaps a supérior creation to Mazumdar’s 
beautiful picture chiefly perhaps on account of 
Its suggestion of free and easy movement and 
the abandon of the figures to the passionate 
notes of the reed-pipe. Mazumdar is perhaps 
mast successful in depicting movement in his 
picture called the *‘Samkirtana’ (Plate XVIII) 
where Chaitanya is dancing in the company of 
his disciples to the rythmic beat of the drum, 
The high aesthetic quality of a work like this: ts 
obvious even without knowing anything about 
the life and work of Chaitanya. The beauty of 
Site Se eee ee 


k tin--Akbari Vol. 1. p..108 tr. by Blochman, 1872: 
Verse 52. 
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the picture ts independent of the traditionul 
associations connected with the name of the 
Principal actor in the drama. Devotional 
frenzy and the ecstasy of self-forgetfulness. arc 
vividly suggested and one at once feels that the 
artist is merely visualing his own emotions 
while reciting before his mind's eye, the moving 
Cfisodes and vicissitudes of the life of 
(raurdnga, There are no less than six pictures 
relating to the life of Chaitanya, the finest of 
them heing the frontispiece entitled Chaitanya 
anid the peacock. Mazumdar is probably a 
Vaishnava and a follower of the school of 
Chaitanya; for it is not diftcult to see that 
Chaitanya has provided him with the most fruit- 
fnl of his inspirations. Like. Burne-Jones, 
Mazumdar concetves his supermen as fine, tall, 
slim-majestic-looking. people with rounded 
limbs and dreamy eves. 

I should imagine that Mazuindar was serfous 
by nature. If he is successful in his delineations 
of Chaitanya, he cannot be said to live succee- 
ed in his treatment of Krishna and his sporting 
Gopis. Mazumdar’s Krishna irresistibly suggests 
the modern worldwise Goswamis of Mathura who 
have a very pleasant time as heads of the various 
flourishing temples, lock rather sleek and well- 
fed in appearance and dress in the same style 
of dhoti and wear the same long hair as the 
Krishna of Mazumdar’s imagination! The Gopi 
m the D&nlila (Plate XXIII) and the Rasifla 
[Plate XVII) stand on a different footing as also 
his Radha in Plate XVI and Plate IX. 
Mazumdar's women ate always charming. 

The quality which makes Mazutidar’s women 
appear so languidly beautiful and gracious, vests 
his male creations with a certain appearance of 
effeminacy and feebleness. His Chaitanva, 
Krishna Arjuna and Pururavas clo not stand forth 
as impressive figures suggesting virilty either 
moral or spiritual. The quality of masculinity as 
well as of movement are not the strong features 
either of Mazumdar or-of his school. 

The attempt to recreate the Purfnic figures 
is not always conspicuously successful for the 
living inspiration essential for breathing the 
spark of life in the creations of form and colour 
is absent. His Dhruva and Vishnu (Plate XIV) 
Arjuna and Urvashi (Plate I), Dain-Lila (Plate 
ATX), Pururayas (Plate V) and Manasa-Devi, 
(Plate IV)—are merely illustrations of the 
Purante myths. His Manasidevi and Saraswati 
(Plates IV and XII) are sculpturesque in their 
dignity and pose and the latter is perhaps the 
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finest effort of his sculpturesque paintings. There 
is imagination and restraint in his statuesque 
camposition of Saraswati. As a composition of 
pure imagination, I like his Thimderclhmid (Plate 
VII). There is that inherent sympathy and 
sense of identity with the surrounding Nature 
which are characteristic of our entire outlook on 
the imiverse. When Shakuntali was leaving her 
beloved forest-hermitage for the capital of her 
royal husband, she felt a pang which was only 
possible because of her complete identity with 
her surroundings both of the vegetable and 
animal kingdom. The Thunder-cloud depicts a 
woman, a peacock and those eternal forces of 
nature in the shapes of clouds and lightning in 
juxtaposition and one feels that all the three are 
indissolubly bound with a subtle nexus of 
barmony and feeling. 

Mazumaifr has a delightful sense of vereta- 
tion and foliage as of the sinuous folds of femi- 
nine draperies. He excels in modelling the hands 
and feet of Ws beautiful women on whom he 
lavishes all the resources of his craftsmanship.. 
He is a keen observer of nature and a lover of 
natural beauty. With a dash in line and colour 
here and there he contrives to produce the most 
pleasing harmeny with the minimum of elabora- 
tion and effort. The line-drawing exhibited in 
his delineation of his trees and creepers, leaves: 
and blossoms is full of refinement and beauty, 
Look for instance at the singularly beautiful 
forest-parden where Shakuntalé in the scantiest 
of clothing is seen watering the plants and flowers. 
she loved so well (Plate XXII). One is ite 
diately reminded by his ShakuntalA of the famous 
verse from Meghdiita ~ summarising the essen- 
tials of Indian beauty. Shakuntalé is stooping a 
little from the waist and Mazumdir cannot shake 
off his artiste heritege imbibed with his mother’s 
milk. ‘L’art dans IInde sera indien, on il ne sera 
pas’. The principal feature of his picture of 
Pururavas is the drooping willow-like branches 
which Vikram is passionately grasping. The 
drooping branches after all embody the essence 
of that paragon of beauty—the divine Urvashi. 
The vegetation-effects in ‘Radha back from the 
Jamuna’ (Plate X), in the dance of Chaitanya 
(Plate XI) and in the colloquy of RAdha and 
Rnshna (Plate XVI) of m the Ganga (Plate 
AATV) and in the Kururayaka flower (Plate 
NXVI) are all delightful. The spreading roots, 
the winding lianas and the dense foliage of the 
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tree in flower m the latter picture are porticulariy 
pleasing. | | ; 
The originality of Mazumdar in inventing 


‘dresses and draperies for his ‘figurative creatures’, 


may at once be admitted. -And as I have said 
above, his draperies invest his women-folk with 
‘a certain amount of distinction and grace, and 
help in producing their characteristic pose of 
langour and dreaminess. If bold and vigorous 
movement, firmness of outline and definite 
characterisation are not the qualites comspicuous 
in his-art ar in fact in the art of his school, 
there is always an atmosphere of refinement and 
charm in their productions. His colouring is 
always beautiful and harmonious. ‘‘Whether he 
uses bright and rich tints or muddy and sombre 
tones his pictures never miss the throbbing life 
of colour, They always pelpitate in rich mellow 
tones or in pale spiritual) greys." 

After making all possible allowance for the 
art of Mazumdar and hts colleagues, it must be 
admitted that Coomarswami's e:timate of their 
achicvements cited above, 1s still substantially 
truce. The joy of life of the Ajanta artists and 
his singular aptitude for ‘intuitive discovery of 
the beauty in natural movement, unstudied atti- 
tude, the spontaneous gesture’ and the dramatic 
movement; the effortless ease, beauty, a defini- 
tion of line-dlrawing of the Rajput and Kangra 
school of artists with their deep sympathy and 
familiarity with the life and thought of the 
people amongst whom they lived and worked; 
the fonltless and the magnificently decorative 
quality, the virile masculinity and vitality of 
portrayal of the Moghal artists—these qualities 
are still to be completely assimilated and 
harmonised in the creation of a new. tradi 
tion of art which is just beginning to be. 
In the development of the new school of 
artists there is just a beginning full af 
undoubted promise; but the sources of their 
inspiration are yet too limited and diffused and 
their methods far too eclect'c to let the artist 
soar amd develop this full stature with conn- 
dence in this capacity and the future of his craft, 
Intellectualism has to be combined with the skill 
and technique of the hereditary artist and crafts 
man and the familiarity and the sympathy of the 
common man. Before the tide of artistic revival 
sets in a strong and majestic current, there has 
to be accomplished a real and living harmony 
between the joys of the material world and the 
insight of the spiritual mind. It is this com- 
bination of the material and the spiritual energy 
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which makes the Ajanta artists such supreme 
exponents of their age and civilisation, unsur- 
passed in the artistic history of this country. 

‘To conclude and at some risk of being con- 
sidered somewhat uncharitable and over-critical, 
T may be allowed to suggest that in the s 
edition of the work, translations of Hunkalicate 
from Bengali poetry may be given in the foot-- 
notes for the benefit of readers unacquainted 
with Bengali and that diacritical marks may be 
judiciously used particularly for words of Sans- 
kritic origin and that the traditional difference 
between ‘V' and ‘B’ (a and ¥) (which is ignored 
by the Bengalis) be observed. ‘There are a few 
errors of orthography and punctuation which 


also need correction. We hope that the 
pessimism of Mr. Gangoly regarding the 


artistic demand and development of educated 
India as shown by his printing only 300 
copies of this beautiful work may be found 
to be wnjustiied and it may be possible 
to bring out a larger and cheaper edi- 
tion, We look forward with lively interest to 
the forther volumes in the series promised on 
the art of Asitkumar Haldar, Nandalal Hose, 
Abanindranath Tagore and others. It will be 
perhaps better if a brief history of the revivalist 
movement were to be given m the book on 
Abanindranath Tagore. It will be distinctly 
advantageons if it be possible to bring out future 
volumes of the series with somewhat larger re- 
productions. ‘The beautiful publication of 30 
drawings of the school of Jchangir printed under 
the authority of His Majesty’s Stationary office 
at ¢o-7-6 a volume may be commended to the 
notice of our Indian publishers as well as to our 
ministries of education. Unless books on art are 
brought reasonably within the reach of the 
average Indian, it is futile to expect the broaden- 
ing of general intercst. 
N. C. Menra, 
LC.6, 


Money and Commerce, 


Money Credit and Commerce. By Alfred 
Marshall (Macmillan and Co., Ltd., Londoa, 
1923) tos. net. 





To students of Economics in general, and 
to alumni of the Cambridge Universtty in 
particular, a book by Prof. Marshall is an epoch 
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in itself. The veteran economist, whose 
eightieth birthday we celebrated only the other 
day, has published but few books although he 
has founded a definite school of economic 
thought and given economic studies a well- 
defined coherence and conspectiveness. Prof. 
Marshall's Economics ef Induztry published in 
tS8zqg was incorporated in his first volume of 
the Principles of Economics which made its 
appearance in 1500. This volume forms the 
classic treatise on theory and has recetved wide 
Acceptance as the fount of sound knowledge. 
It is not exaggerated praise to say that every 
fresh reading of Prof, Marshall's ‘Principles’ 
vields something new and original which never 
struck the reader in his previous readings: and 
the writer knows of a well-known economist of 
international reputation who confessed in his 
presence that he goes to the Principles for 
inspiration when struggling with complex 
theoretic problems, A period of nearly thirty 
years intervened before Dr. Marshall published 
his second volume of the series /ndusiry and 
Trade which claimed to be a “study of indus- 
trial technique, and business organisation, and 
of their influences on the conditions of various 
elasses and nations."” It was a monumental 
work carried out with all the meticulous: care 
and judgment which we have learned to 
associate with Prof. Marshall’s name. /adusiry 
and Trade was essentially a book dealing with 
modern business conditions illustrating in mani- 
fold ways the truths of fundamental doctrines 
of political cconomy—it did not contain a dis- 
cussion of the theoretical bases of such fonda- 
ments, which the Principles covered m part. 
Prof. Marshall designed to follow it by “a 
study of the influences of man’s life and work, 
which are exerted by the resources available for 
employment; by money and credit; by 
international trade and by social endeavour. 
But that task is heavy, and achievement has 
been slow: therefore it has seemed best to 
publish without further delay the present 
volume, which aims at accomplishing one- 
half of the task.” 

We welcome whatever Prof. Marshall has 
decided to give us, but as we glance through 
the contents of the present volume we can not 
help feeling that Money Trade and Commerce 
taken as a complete book in itself will not prove 
satisfying. But there are reasons for not con- 
sidering the book as a complete treatise, for it 
is essentially a collection of the anthor's 


evidence given before the Gold and Silver 
Commission, 1888, and before the Indian Cur- 
rency Commission, 1899, of the Fiscal Memoran- 
dum presented to the Board of Trade in mgo8 
and of a privately printed paper on Graphica’ 
Representations of some Problems of Inter- 
national Trade (1870). Prof. Marshall has hot 
chosen to travel beyond his views expressed in 
these documents. The course of international 
trade and commerce, of exchanges and money 
currencies of the world, of financial credit and 
speculation has undergone an almost tevoln- 
tionary change during the last quarter of a 
century, and those who looked forward with 
interest to Dr. Marshall's exposition of the 
change will naturally be disappointed: If 
may be that the cataclysmic changes ‘of 
these two decades require the lapse of time 
to be fully and dispassionately ‘analysed, 
but they say that the supreme function 
of an economist is not to be wise after the 
event but prepare the ground frem current 
available matcrial in order to safeguard the 
future against catastrophies which have proved 
harmful in the past. But one can scarcely 
blame Prof. Marshall for this omission. He 
is dealing here with fundaments and not with 
illustrations, and he can claim with pride that 
his theses haye stood the test of time truly and 
well. A venerable old age surrounds this 
veteran thinker and savant, and one feels pro- 
found gratitude for the service he has rendered 
by placing before us a collection of his views 
on a dificult and intricate subject. Money 
Trade and Commerce will mark an episode in 
the history of economic thought: one may 
however add that although it was published in 
1923 it rightfully belongs to the beginnings oF 
the twenticth century. 

The present volume is divided ittte font 
books. A brief introduction dealing with the 
question of economic nationality in its relation 
to international values leads us to the opening 
chapter of Book I on Money. ‘ Money" is 
simply treated as a medium of exchange of 
goods, as giving command over a defined sum 
of general purchasing power. A discussion of 
the difficulties in the way of accurate measure 
ment of variations in the purchasing power of 
money follows. Dr. Marshall adheres to the 
theory of what mav be termed the Labour- 
Value of Money, and his deductions remain 
correct as a general rule despite powerful 
opposition from another group of British 





economists. Difficulties in the way of forming 
Index Numbers are briefly referred to and the 
author passes on to consider metallic currencies 
and the demand for them as such by various 
countries: It is interesting to notice that Prof. 
Marshall accepts the comprehensive qualtica- 
tions of the ‘Quantity Theory of Money," which 
becomes. almost a truism if these provisos are 
teckoned in the doctrine. The author repeats 
his scheme of currency reform, stiggested to 
the Indian Currency Commission of 1809, and 
he still believes that the scheme is a practical 
one. ‘Symimetalism’ is essentially a variation 
ef Ricardo’s famous scheme by the imtroduc- 
tion of silver in it—both silver and gold bars 
of defined weights to be used for purposes of 
international exportation instead ef gold alone. 
Prof. Marshall is not quite clear how the rates 
of interchange between gold and silver as com- 
modities should be arrived! at. He suggests 
that the Government should Ax its own rates 
from day to day so as to keep its reserves of 
the two metals in about the right proportion. 
One docs not fecl sanguine that such a fixation 
of rates, apparently irrespective of the general 
trend of prices, would at all be effective. It 
will be an interesting thesis ff some able scholar 
were to devote his attention to combine Dr. 
‘Marshall's plan with Prof. Irving Fisher's con- 
ception of a ‘stable dollar.’ 

Book IT deals with general Business Credit 
and 1s very sketchy in outline. The treatment 
of banks and stock exchanges, as providors of 
‘(Capital for business growth is mot very com- 
prehensive, though essentially accurate. ‘The 
emphasis is tightly laid on the movements of 
stock exchange securities in the national and 
international markets, although the last war 
has impeded thetr general circulation as well as 
resticted the scope of such securities 

Book DI on International Trade is more 


complete and full. The views which the 
author presents here are based on his Memo- 


random on Fiscal Policy (1908), and he has 
hot met with any convincing arguments of fact 
or theory to alter the position which he then 
adopted in respect of Free Trade vs. Protec- 
ton: Dr. Marshall remains «a staunch Free 
Trader as far as England is concerned. Dis- 
passionately enough, as would be expected of 
a classical economist of the authority of Prof. 
Marshall, the author analyses the incidence and 
te burden of an Import tariff, After a 
careful balancing of the advantages and dis- 
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advantages of fiscal protection for an old manu- 
factttring country like England the author 
deliberately arrives at the conclusion that an 
imposition of custonis tariff for ‘protective’ 
purposes would not yield compensatory benefits 
to sufficiently outweigh all the evils which would 
flow from it. As a problem in analytical 
economics Dr. Marshall's position is wmassatl- 
able, But conditions and circumstances—hboth 
political and economic—are intricate and com- 
plex. They defy inventory. The analytical 
deductions arrived at from a consideration of 
detached aspects fall short of a comprehensive 
solution even if we attempt to build up the 
whole by putting together all the results arrived 
at piecemeal. Prof. Marshall, for instance, 
regards India’s annual payment of what is 
erroneously termed the “‘Home Charges" as 
payment for the services which a ‘good many 
able young men’ exported by England have 
rendered to her in the past. These young men 
form a stishstantial item on India’s import list 
for whom she pays heavily not only during the 
period of their active service but after their 
retirement to their native country. The pay- 
tent is rendered doubly heavy by the prejudice 
and bias which these voung men create in 
favour of British goods, evén when their real 
eosts be proportionately bigger. The: British 
system of administration which they have: set 
tip, with tts large hierarchy of state-servants 
and large experiments in state-socialism, is in 
itself conducive to the creation of an excessive 
fondness for Hritish methods m industry and 
finance, leading inevitably to the institution of 
British commercial Houses with a natural list 


for ‘Home’ ideas and ‘Home’ products: It 
necessarily results in a definitive perip by 


Britain over India’s financial and economic life. 
Let a duty be imposed on the finport of able 
young men from England; possibly it will he 
a politically engineered one, but you can not 
separate fiscal economy from politics. Stich a 
uty will contravene the principles of Free 
Trade, but who will deny that a judicious ex- 
ercise of the tariff will result in great advantages 
to India through a gradual abstention from an 
induigence in expensive luxuries? The signs 
of the times are distinctly favourable. ‘The 
agitation in favour of the Indianisation of the 
Services and of the Army, the pressure mpoan 
the Government to place its Stores Orders 
within the country itself, the demand fer the 
abrogation of the British Standard Specifica- 
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tions as a preliminary requisite for submission 
of tenders—broadening thus the competition 
for supplies—all these tend toward one aim, 
viz., the discouragement to the import of 
expensive young men from Hritain, a luxury 
which a self-respecting nation should very well 
do without, 

Dr: Marshall's views on the theory of Inter- 
national Trade, expanded and enlarged with 
the aid of graphical representations are in line 
with the best economic thought in the West—in 
fact he was the leader in poimting out the true 
valuations of the trade between one country 
and another. In places his analysis becomes 
too subtle and deep and is in danger of losing 
touch with the actual facts. But as a general 
mile his discussion is extremely instructive and 
fruitful. 

In Book IV Prof. Marshall treats lightly of 
the fluctuations of industry, trade and credit, 
He does not fully develop the impact of an 
nnstable currency on a country’s trade, but the 
problem of unemployment engages his atten- 
tion a good deal. He believes that with the 
development of technique the recurring chances 
of unemployment are diminished, and technical 
ailvancement is therefore of great benefit to 
mankimd. 

We observed at the commencement of this 
notice that Dr. Marshall's present volume was 
not quite complete, as indeed he himself says 
in his preface. May we in conclusion express 
the hope that Prof, Marshall will be spared for 
many long years to come and thus fulfil his 
cherished hopes of completing his original 
trilogy on Economics: a glorious service to 
hvman knowledge. 

E. C.. M. 


———<$<_s- 


ESSAYS IN THE LAW. 


Essays in the Law. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Krederic Pollock, Bart, LL.D., B.CL., E.C., 
(Macmillan and Co,., Limited, London, 1022.) 








Review by Justice Sir John A. Bucknil, BE. C. 


bis PART I. 
(Continued from April Issue.) 
The Seventh Essay is designated ‘The 
Transformation of Equity" and is, perhaps, 


z 
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the best of the thirteen, ‘Equity, aequitas, 
“and equivalents in modern Continental 
‘“tongnes, have for several centuries heen 
“current terms among jurists and publicists" 
but whatever words are ose], “the general 


“notion tinderlying them is that of a doctrine « 


“or authority capable of preventing the hard 
“ship which otherwise would ensue either from 
“the literal extension of positive rules to 
“extreme cases or from the exclusion, also by 
‘a strictly literal constriction, of cases that 
fall within the true intention of the rule." 

There are two distinct aspects under which 
equity may be realized. In the older form 
equitable power is exercised by the King or 
some great officer of State who can dispense 
with rtiles at -his reasonable diseretion: the 
modern form is ‘the rational interpretation and 
“qualification of the rules (of equity) them- 
selves by a dialectic and scientific process.’’ 

“The first method works by occasional 
‘interference; the occasions may be frequent 
“or not, but each interference is still an isolated 
“act, The second method works, on the con- 
“trary, by contintious development." : 

What really happens is that there gradually 
eTrow up regular lines on which the King or 
his officer is accustomed or expected to move 
in the exercise of his equitable powers and the 
lines become in time tigid and “assume 
‘all the features of scicntific law" and “Rytra. ae 
“ordinary jurisdiction ends by being ordinary 
“jurisdiction .”" 


The processes of law were ot first a “suhb- 
“stitute for unrestrained ‘vengeance or self 
help.“ For a long time there were no regular 
means at all, and for a much longer time no 
adequate means, of compelling parties to: 
utilize legal process and hence “early legal 
“formulas do not necessarily represent the 
“ceneral sense, at the date of their origin, of 
“what is just and reasonable’™* but they “rather 
“mark an outside limit beyond which ven- 
“‘reance or self help will not be tolerated.’’ 

In archaic morality the just man is one who 
knows how and when to forego the uttermost 
farthing anc the just ruler is he who “gives 
_ cltect to the moral sense of: the common- 

“wealth by relaxing penalties in cases of hard- 
“ship and by putting forth his pre-eminent 
“strength against enormous evil-doers."* Sir 
Frederick roundly declares that to this day in 
Eastern countries “great men and stperior 
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“officials are conceived not as ministers of rule, 
“but as wielders of a discretion transcending 
“tule :"" but finds an amusing parallel in the 
Mediterranean couttries where “patron and 
“other saints are besought and expected, some- 
“times on pain of losing their worshipper’s 
“devotion, to perform a variety of good offices :*' 
Sainte Radegonde of Poitiers having a special 
reputation for helping students through their 
examinations ! 

In England the old form of equity provided 
by “the Eing’s administration of remedial 
“Sustice’’ predominated during the fourteenth 
aml fifteenth centuries: the sixteenth was a 
period of transition and in the seventeenth one 
finds a full fledged—or should it be full-wigged? 
—Court of Chancery. 

The equitable jurisdiction of mediaeval 
Chancellors was not apparently unpopular and 
complaints only began to be loud in the six- 
teenth century: these outcries against what 
were thought popularly to he arbitrary and un- 
certain interferences with legal righis could 
be finally met in a civilized country by making 
it clear that the Court of Chancery “was not a 
“fountain of unlimited dispensations but as 
“vernlar a Court of Judicature as anv other." 

The great St. German struck the nght note 
in taking the view that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of equity is not occasional and overriding 
interference but enlightened scientific inter- 
pretation “‘of circumstances in which an excep- 
“ton against the rules of general positive law 
“should properly be made." What really 
happened was that men saw, in the unfettered 
exercise of discretionary imterference by an 
authority from which there was no appeal, a 
danger of its abuse for political and perhaps 
otherwise unworthy ends and would not 
tolerate such a possiinlity: the power, created 
by public opinion, to forbid the “‘pound of 
fiesh’’ had grown too great! So your Court of 
Equity must become not a Court of Conscietice 
with “roving powers of dispensation and 
‘‘administrative experience’ but an ordinary 
Tribunal ‘‘of perfectly judicial character :"’ and 
$n it has! As an Appendix to this Essay is 
“A Note on Shylock and Antonio” (published 
in 1org. Law Quarterly Review XXX. p. 175) 
in part of which in an imaginary dialogue 
between Shakespeare and “a young gentleman 
of the Temple or Gray's Inn,”’ Sir Frederick 
slyly shows that the story of the famous trial 
was never intended as a portrayal of the course 


of justice but merely as “a good scene” and 
perhaps a tilt at the Star Chamber. 

The Eighth Essav “‘Archaism in Modern 
Law” is one of extremely advanced scholarship 
and not mere collection of picturesque and 
striking survivals in modern days such as the 
outward garb of the judge or the ring of wed- 
ding. “‘T shall invite you," writes the author, 
“ta spend this hour of professional diversion 
“among matters of antiquity that have entered 
“more deeply into the substance of the law." 

Sit Frederick asks his hearers to try and 
conceive themselves living in the days of carly 
Teutonic Law; when Courts were held and 
judgments given but éxecution left to he 
effected by the successful party himself; ‘In 
“Wessex, in Alfred's time, the pursuer of a 
“lawful feud might lay stere to his adversary 
“and deliver an assault if he held out after 
“due watning. Law is not yet the active 
“minister of justice, but rather a formalized 
“voice of the popular conscience declaring to 
“each man the point at which he may without 
“blame ise whatever power he has to do him- 

“self right.”’ 

There are no rules of evidence in the modem 
sense: and no one dares to take the respon- 
sibility of forming any opinion, far less giving 
a decision on a matter of disputable fact. 
“There is a prescribed way for a party to prove 
“his case or to clear himself, Tf the fixed 

“conilitions are once satisfied, the proof is con- 
clusive.”" What the anthor wishes to explain 
is, put into non-technical phraseology, that 
there were in those days no means of deciding 
questions of fact where there might have been 
(as we should say now) hard-swearing on both 
siles; there were no trained lawyers and cer- 
tainly no stich thing as cToss-examination ; 
and, so, proof and evidence are not regarded aS 
capable of controversy; if a plaintiff swears in 
night fashion he must win: if he does not he 
must lose. In the Qadi’s court in Ottoman 
territory one might see (as late at any tate as 
ror2) much the same idea: if two Moslem 
male witnesses of unblemished character swore 
on the Qoran that a deceased person bequeathed 
#100 to a certain beneficiary, the case was 
practically over! No cross-examination was 
allowed though the Oadi might be persuaded to 
ask a witness such, to Western lawyers irreley- 
ant, a qnestion as whether he had drunk wine 
and if an affirmative answer was extracted the 
witness’ testimony was declared useless. 
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Sir Frederick points out that the remnant of 
this idea is found in the Scots law of the 17th 
Century where the “prerogative of proving" 
was still assigned to one party in “‘the rules of 
criminal pleading” and (to quote Hume) ‘‘on 
"the evidence taken for that party the issue 

“must entirely depend.”’ And even a lawyer 
of to-day speaks of “the burden of proof.” 
SO, too, “thal by Jury, was, in its beginnings, 

“only one possible mode of proof, and, like all 

“archaic modes of proof it was conclusive. ‘To 
“this day (rhg2) the verdict of a jury cannot 
“in strictness be appealed from." 

Another archaic form of proof was the 

“Deed: but this is not of Tentonic but 
Roman origin, Down to the 13th century 
“scriptium vel duellum" ie., “deed or battle" 
were “the two recognized final modes of deter- 
“mining an issue in the King’s Court’’: and 
even now with what solemnity is the “Seal’’ 
regarded; the personal sign of the individual 
Which ‘‘so long as a man kept it carefully he 
was in no “danger of forged grants’’! The 
second—and a pretty piece of archaism—is the 
English ‘Grand Jury"’ still “‘an indispensable 
part of our system"’ though now almost a 
social or at any rate a ceremonial function. 
The learned author thinks that the Grand Jury 
is now of little use but ‘would be sorry to 
lese, without strong reasons, so venerable a 
link with antiquity. For the Grand Jury may 
be said to represent, in substance, though 
hardly by direct succession, that eeetee by 
the common report of the country which in 
the early Germanic plan of criminal justice 
Was no mere ornament or safeguard, but a 

minspring of the machine.”” At any rate 
something of the Grand Jury style was BoIg 
‘on in England in the time of Aethelred nine 
hundred years ago! “Let a Court be held in 
“every Wapentake, and let the twelve eldest 
“thanes go out, and the reeve with them, and 
“swear upon the halidome put into their hands 
“that they shall accuse no innocent man, nor 
“conceal no guilty !"" and the modern charge to 
the Grand Jury is very much the same: but the 
connection between the two is, alas, not 
bridged by any continuous history of usage. 
The third archaism to which the author refers, 
is the Petty Jury but it is in a necessary un- 
animity of its verdict in criminal cases and in 
its mystic number 12 in which its antiquity 
resides. Indeed in the ancient Slavonic 
assemblies decisions were required to be un- 
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animous and an unlucky dissentient minority 
could, apparently, be fmed or even beaten into 
acquiescence with the opinion of the majority ; 
and as a last resort could be hurled from a 
bridge ! ! | 

As for the hallowed twelve of Germanic lore 


one has, says Str Frederick, only to look at 


“the long hundred: of twelve score;"’ twelve is 
alse the normal number of acrés in "the bide” 
and “a man put to his oath has to clear him- 


“self with his twelfth hand, that is, with cleven 


“other men's oaths to back his own!" At any 
rote 
Aposties ! 

The last survival mentioned in this essay is 


the famous “‘Statute of Frauds’’—with its “part 


“some 





performance™ or, at any rate, 


“earnest to bind the bargain,”—a fairly modern 
piece of legislation but “throwing us back to. 


‘the mediaeval Teutonic doctrine of sale’’ not 
intentionally perhaps but designed to “make 


‘reasonable allowance for the existing habits of 


“English buyers and sellers which had doubt- 
“less remained, among country folk, practic- 
“ally nchaviged for centuries." 
Frederick ends with this sage epilogue: 


‘lawyer’ | 

The Ninth Essay is 
Records." 
England, Judicial Records, for twenty years, le 
in the vaults of the Royal Courts whence they 
pass into the custody of the master of the Rolls 
at the Record Office where 


entitled ‘Judicial 


‘world for their extent, 


many are hard to read or understand. 


Sir Frederick takes in fancy—like Dickens 
did Serooge-Henry of Bratton—the Bracton of 
the seven centuries of — 


our books—through 
papers and ilustrates by an imaginary talk 
between him and an imaginary guide (who by 


the way is so clever that one can only imagine 


it is Sir Frederick himself) the way in which 
these Rolls show how the forms of Pleadings 
have twisted but developed; the simplicity of 


the 13th SS the “‘stiffening technicalities” 
"Bamboyant over-subtlety”” 


of the 14th, the 
of the 15th, the is verbosity” 
of the roth, the ae of favecait® of the 18th 
and the pleasure of the “intelligibility” of the 





in Christian times we have the twelve 


And Sir 
“One 
‘wav and another there is a great deal of human 
‘nature about man, and it does not forsake 
“him when he determines to be rational and a. 


It is interesting to know that, in- 


“they are per 
“manently added to a series unrivalled im the 
antiquity and con- 
tinnity.’" They go back to the year 1200!—and 


- 


a 
4 
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roth. What, however, the old gentlemen 
would have sald to the mazes of the White 
Book Gf the 2oth no one can contemplate with- 
out preparing himself for some heavy oaths 
“Par le sanke qe dien seigna!’ or the like! 

What would not States whose legal system 
is founded on Roman Law give for a tithe of 
these resources in Records from which the Eng- 
lish jurist can draw his researches into his own? 
For though many reports of Roman forensic 
oratory are extant and familiar, there are, for 
example, no complete records “of a single action 
under the formulary system”. And, after all, 
a knowledge of its procedure is an essential in 
tinderstanding a legal system. ‘‘Roads*’, writes 
Sir Frederick very wittily, “are for the sake of 
“trathe and not trafic for the sake of roads, 
“and yet when a road is made the trafic has 
“to follow it. So do the conditions of proce- 
“dure, once established, determine the form 
“of substantive legal problems and the lines on 
“which they can be solved. The framework of 
“procedure supplies the conventions without 
“which no art can be practised."' 

Few, however, to the author's regret, labour 
at the harvest of knowledge to be reaped in the 
Record office: but one must, to garner a pood 
crop, be equipped with a good sickle in the 
Shape of “some acquaintance with the language 
and the materials of our mediaeval law": and 
to the University of London, to the Faculty of 
Law of which Sir Frederick was speaking, he 
expresses the hope that encouragement should 
be given to the pursuit of such study: but a 
knowledge of “beastly Latin" and “mediaeval 
French" must not be regarded as too much to 
expect! No doubt to so great a scholar as the 
author ‘such litth: matters as those or the 
“niceties of classical Greek” are trifles: but one 
Can at any rate agree heartily with him in 
thinking that, if these are some of the attain- 
ments with which the worker in this branch of 
restarch must perforce be equipped, ‘“‘the 
Suggested requirement would be well fitted to 
discourage amateur antiquaries from trying to 
pose as jurists’'! 

“There is less danger’ Sir Frederick 
thundered in sternest mood to the, by this time 
siirely trembling, Faculty “to legal science 
“from the frank and shameless ignorance of 
“the illiterate practitioner than from the sciol- 
“lism and wild guesswork of the half-trained 
“amateur. Great is the wilderness wherein 
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‘the wild mare maketh her nest, and many 
“there be that find it. What is more, the lay 
“people may take those deluded adventurers 
“for real explorers and discoverers, as like as 
“not; for most laymen believe all law to be 
“so absurd that no doctrine in or about it can 
“he too absurd to be prolhable" ! 

With this peroration the Essay practically 
concludes and one can only imagine that the 
laymen, if there were any present, of the 
Faculty of Law of the University of London 
must have at that valedictory tribute crept away 
as chastened as their legal colleagues. What 
the Under-Gradnates felt !—well there really is 
no knowing what Undergraduates feel if vou 
have forgotten what you felt like when you 
were one and were confronted even with 
Justinian, 

The Tenth Essay—a lecture to Americans in 
1g03— Is on ‘‘English Law Reporting’. Sir 
Frederick was well qualified to: discourse upon 
this subject as he had then been editor of the 
English Law Reports for between eight and 
nine years. The first point which he stressts 
is that Law Reporting in England is unoffictal 
and always has been. But in early years many 
series of Reports were produced by private 
enterprise though often enjoying a personal 
authority bestowed by their approval by judges. 
The multitude of independent Reports gave rise 
to obvious inconveniences such as for exanrple 
competing authorized and unauthorized reports 
in the same Court and in 1865 as the result 
of itch professional discussion, meetings of 
the Bar aml “other matters of inducement...... 
“the Council of Law Reporting and ‘their 
‘Reports came into existence. That body is 
“not a Government or official institution. It 
“has no legal privileges and does not claim 
“any monopoly,,..........1m fact it is a joint com- 
“mittee of the Inns of Court, the Law Socicty 
“8nd, of late years, the Bar Council”. 
“If England were a German Kingdom", says 
Sir Frederick, “I should undoubtedly be an 
“oficial person, with some such title as 
“Romglich-Obergerichts-Archiys-Direktor, and 
‘a Geheimrat or Justizrat to boot. As it is, | 
“am nothing of the kind, My learned colleagues 
“on the staff of the Law Reports and myself 
“are not an official hierarchy, We are not 
“members of the civil service. We have no 
“insignia, no precedence, no title to be invited 
to State functions’’.........{"We confer freely 
“and confidentially, as occasion requires with 
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“the judges, with the counsel engaged im cascs 
‘to be reported and with one another." 

The author's criticisms of Indian Reports are 
very trenchant: he writes “as to the Indian 
‘Appeals I have a particular little grievance, 
‘not remediable except by the Indian courts 
“themselves. The High Courts of Indian 
‘'Presidencies are independent. Each of them 
“has its: own fashion, mostly barbarous and 
“entiquated, of transcribing Indian proper 
“names and words of art. Perhaps the extreme 
“case is that of a beautiful Sanskrit compound 
‘which becomes ‘"Chuckerbutty’’ in the Anglo- 
“Bengalees’ dialect, suggesting some grotesque 
“oersonage in Dickens. The practical result 
‘Ss that the same name may be written in three 
“or four different ways in the documents which 
‘come before the Judicial Committee and has 
“to he indexed acordingly as if it Were as many 
“different names..:......f the Indian Courts 
“would agree to adopt any one tolerable and 
“consistent plan of transliteration, the Indian 
“appeals would cease to present a ridiculous 
“anpearance to every one even slightly acquaint- 
“ed with any of the classical or vernacular 
‘lanenages of India’. Things are probably a 
bit better in this respect than when Sir Frederick 
was speaking twenty years ago: but after all, 
though, of course, there is no excuse for spelling 
differently the same name in the same case it 
must be remembered that the method of phone- 
tic transliteration of Indian nomenclature has 
been the subject of a good deal of capricious 
treatment at the hands, presumably, of, pri- 
marily, English writers: and almost any one 
must have observed such simple names us 
Ali printed “‘Alley" or ‘‘Allee’™ whilst the 
Irish policeman who reported on a dispute 
between ‘‘Larksman”™ and ‘“‘Idobey"’ (Hyder 
Bey) had even less justification than the Indian 
forage-contractor in the North who addressed 
the imposing personage—a Colonel it is said— 
who presides over the Department of Mule- 
Transport as “Almighty Ass Master’?! Then, 
too, Indian names may, it is presumed, be 
allowed somewhat to vary: and what can be 
said for “Smith”, “Smyth” “Smythe”, Smit", 
Schmit" and Schmidtz’'? One feature of the 
English reporting is that utility to the profes- 
sion is “‘the only test’? for deciding what cases 
are to be published. Probably there is too much 
law reporting in India: at any rate there 's 
quite enough: but it is no easy job either to 
decide what is worth handing down to posterity 
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er to edit what often “cannot be accepted as 
readable English’’! Two months is the usual 
lapse of time, according to the author, between 
the date of a decision and that of its appearance 
in the Law Reports: in India it is in some cases 
a good deal less. But who knows? “Festina 
lente’? and “the more haste, the Icss speed 

are shill as good aphorisms as ever, perhaps i in 
politics as well as Law Reporting. 

‘‘Lay Fallacies in the Law" —the subject of 
the Eleventh Essay,—is. once more a very 
scholarly—but rather a discursive production. 
Its purpose is “to speak of certain false 
opinions which are suggested, if mot asserted, 
by the language of more than one olde 
fashioned text book" such as were still in vogue 
less “than half a century ago" (i.e., in the 
Seventies) . 

These fallacies are “signs of failure to give 
attention to “the peculiar nature of legal science 
and the proper attributes of legal justice... 
Mistakes of this kind are “not altogether trivial 
“or harmless. Lawvers know pretty well in a 

“general way what Courts of Justice are capable 
“of performing and what not: but the citizen... 
“vill often require the law to perform imposst- 
“bilities; and when lis expectation is disap- 
Haointed, as it has to be, be will denounce 
‘Sudges and lawyers as if they were in a wilful 
“conspiracy to pervert matural justice’. Sir 
Frederick gives several examples and starts 
by ‘putting a juristic sickle into the harvest of 
Ciceronian scholarship’’! For, he says, “‘the 
most fruitful of all these fallacies, f indeed it 
be not the common root of them all, is the 
assumption that the law “‘of the land ourpart 
“to be a. general guide for the conduct of life’’. 
And this, or much of this, misconception is due 
to a mistranslation or rather misunderstanding 
of the unfortunate Cicero—an eloquent orator 
no doubt but “‘never esteemed an authority in 

the Common Law"’. 

Cicero spoke of “Lex” (or “Law"') pres- 





cribing ‘“‘what is of good tepart’’, ite, a5 
“covering the ficld of morals’. But ‘Lex"’ 


doesn’t mean “‘Law"’ in the sense of the text 
contained in Acts of Legislation but as the 


“willed design’’ of the framers of an ordinance; ~ 


atid what Cicero meant was that that design has. 
(or ought to have) as its basis the framers’ con- 
viction that “what the ordinance commands. is 
politically and morally right’’. 

And poor Horace—not even a sea-lawyer but 
certainly a ben camarade and man of the world, 
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besides a sweet sitiger, has been “even more 
scurvily’’ misconstrued when lis sarcastic “Vir 
bonus est quis? qui consulta patrum qui leges 
juraque servat,"" is solidly translated as his 
opinion—a platitude hardly coming from a 
pretty poet such as Horace—without the anti- 
strophe “‘Quid leges sine moribus vance profi- 
cunt’? We all know the fellow who “‘sails 
close to the wind": bit it is the heart which 
really counts; and, when a new Law reflects 
the pulse of the people, a popularly clected 
legislature will pass it soon enough. 

Another popular fallacy 15 that there can be 
no two views as to the desirability of the intro- 
duction of a fresh act of legislation: “lay people 
suppose that every legal problem is like a 
simple equation; whereas the problems of the 
political sciences, not excluding law, not 
scliom are more like equations of higher 
degrees in being capable of two or more 
solutions.’ 

Indian Law-Makers please copy! as the 
aiivertisements say! Sir Frederick insists, and 
no doubt correctly, that the law as administered 
by respectable Tribunals “‘can exercise appre- 
“ciable influence on moral standards"’ and that 
“the moral standard assumed by judges and 
“legislators will probably be the standard of the 
‘better sort of men and somewhat, though not 
“very much, above the average level of common 
“oractice’’. Sometimes it even goes further. 
Indeed the Court of Chancery judged trustees 
by a “standard of infallible ommiscience and 
impeccable vigilance’ with the result not that 
trustees became infallible, but that Parliament 
intervened to make it possible ‘for a man of 
ordinary prudence to accept a trust’! all of 
which makes one almost laugh! 

And as for the morality of lawyers themselves ! 
well! Sir Frederick, like the good lawyer he 
is, defends them very nicely: they have known 
full well from the time of the Eternal City that 
only “a strict and even austere professional dis- 
cipline is the price of public confidence’. 

The last fallacy and “‘perhaps the greatest 
“of all the fallacies entertained by lay people 
“about the law is......that it is the business of a 
“eourt of justice to discover the truth"’, 

Now “its real business’, Sir Frederick says 
"Ss to pronounce upon the justice of particular 
“claims, and incidentally to test the truth of the 
“assertion of fact made in support of the claim 
“in law, provided that those assertions are re- 
levant in law to the establishment of the 





“desired conclusion; and this is by no means 
the same thing’’. 

The distinction is particularly noticeable in 
Criminal Law: “John Doe is found dead in 
‘suspicious circumstances....... 
‘Attorney prosecutes Richard Roe for the 
“murder of John Doe... ) 
“satished that Richard Roe did kill John Doe, 
“the court will not, indeed, may not, conjec- 
“ture, in public, who then did kill him". 

But in a Court of Equity one may or might 
certainly find ‘‘a more plausible appearance of 
inquisitorial procedure’ and “what with micti- 
“enlous procedure, and (it must be said) Lord 
“Eldon’s promeness to hesitation and delay, 
“which dominated the court for many years, 4 
“chancery sint became the synonym of hope 
“deferred without limit’, “Ah well’! sighs 
the author, “the unlucky truth Is that most 
“lay people, for ome bad reason. or another, 
“believe all law to be so absurd that no state- 

“ment whatever about it is too absurd to be 

“credible; and they know no better because 
“lawyers have taken so little pains to enlighten 
“them! another of Sir Frederick's double- 
barrelled shots! Folk say the law is an Ass! 
how hard Sir Frederick tries to prove it if not 
a Derby winner at any rate a Mule! 

Any observations upon the Twelfth Essay 
"Reformation and modern Doctrme of Diveree”’ 
must be in the nature of a “Review of Re- 
views’: for it was a Review of several publica: 
tions on the subject which appeared in ror 
including ““The Report of the Roval Commis- 
sion on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes’’. 
(Cd. 6478. London: Stationery Office, 19012). 
The works reviewed were, besides the Commis- 
sion’s Report (a) English Church Law and 
Divorce. Part I by Sir Lewis Dibdin. Part II 
by Sir Charles Chadwyck Healey. (6b) A His- 
tory of Divorce by S. B. Kitchin and (c) The 
Diverce Commission : the majority and minority 
Reports summarized, By the Secretaries. | 

Sir Frederick points out that the terms 
“marriage’’ and “divorce” are ambiguous words 
and that each is often used in more than one 
sense. ““A positively valid marriage" is onc 
thing ; “the reputation of marriage is another; 

“a promise to matry”’ is a third: but they have 
been mixed up at different times with bewilder- 
ing results, 

So too with “Divorce”; it may mean a 
declaration of nullity or in other words that 
there has been no valid marriage: or it may 


and the State's 


and if the jury is not 
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mean a decree of separation which does not 
dissolve the marriage or authorize the tfe- 
marriage of cither of the divorced persons, i.e., 
divorce a mensa ¢t toro: or it May mean a 
decree which does dissolve the marriage and 
authorizes the parties or at any rate the innocent 
party to marry again: i.¢., divorce a vinculo- 


Sir Lewis Dibdin’s contribution, i.¢., Part I 
of “English Church Law and Divorce’ dis- 
cusses whether the Ecclesiastical Courts after 
the rejection of obedience to Rome could have 
granted a divorce a vinculo or only a mensa ct 
toro: it was certainly thonght not but “‘ulti- 
“mately a compromise of a peculiarly English 
‘Lind was arrived at, which still exists ia 
“Treland and has been transplanted to Canada. 
“The House of Lords wundertook to grant 
“divorces a vinculo by a process which took the 
“form of a privilezium, an exercise of the whole 
“Parliament’s Legislative Sovereignty, but 
‘which in substance was judicial: and they met 
“soruples half way, more or less, by making 
“the process as cumbrous and expensive as 
“nossible."" Sir Charles Chadwick Healey's 
contribution, Part IT, deals with the ctirtous 
case of Sir John Stawell’s divorcee. His suit was 
heard in 1505 and he was granted a decree for 
separation a mensa ¢t tore but without security 
amuinst re-marriage. In 1572 Sir John wanted 
to marry again and applied to the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. Now it is interesting indeed 
to observe that whilst a medizval or modern 
Bishop would certainly have replied that such 
a thing was impossible during the life time of 
Sir John’s first wife, the worthy Prelate, tn- 
willing to take personal responsibility but 
anxious to accommodate Sir John, passed on the 
question to Archbishop Parker. He issned a 
marrage license—a dispensation from hanns iu 
the ordinary form—without mention of the first 
marriage or the divorce, but with a special 
proviso or reservation, apparently intended not 
to exclude any future objections on the part of 
any one, including of course Sir John's first 
wife. Sir John married the lady; the divorced 
wife promptly sued him for restitution which Sir 
John skilfully compromised before the hearme. 
He then made a settlement framed most care- 
fully to guard against the risk of children of the 
second matriage being held Mlegitimate: and 
then he died: whereupon his first wife claimed 
and what is more, obtatned her dower. Pre- 
sumably both ladies were satisied and the con- 
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clusion at which one can only atrive is that the 
Church or the Law or both were no match for 
the old gentleman! Mr. Kitehin’s book was 
a popular production; it might be, says Sir 
Frederick, ‘‘open to criticism in places, but the 
‘marriage problem in Europe resembles the 
“Acrarian problem in Ireland......There is no 
‘doubt as to the material facts, but endless 
“diverpencies as to the inferences’’. Marriage 
is not like any other contract and the terms on 
which it shall be dissoluble must be a question 
of public policy. On principle there is much to 
be said for a combination of wide legal freedom 
with a moral public opinion strong enough to 
check frivolous or capricious exercise of lawful 
discretion, In the Royal Commission's Report, 
the principal differences of opinion lay in the 
question as to the extension of the grounds upon. 
which marriages ought to be allowed to be 
dissolved. Tt is still the main battlefield though 
qttite recently legislation appears rapidly to be 
yeering to latitudinarianism. 


The Thirteenth and last Essay consists of 
observations upon an extraordinary and little 
known book of which the title is “Arabiniana’’. 
It is a lampooning account, written as if it were 
a volume of law reports, of the sayings of a 
Judge who administered justice in London from 
1827 till 1841 and whose eccentric but htimorous 
language on the Bench appears to have excited 
* good deal of amused remark. This gentleman 
was William St. Julien Arabin, Sergeant-at- 
Law, one of the Commissioners of the Central 
Criminal Court and Judge of the Sheriff's court 
in London; he also acted for a short time as 
Judge Advocate-Ceneral andl, notwithstanding 
his funny ways, there is no record of any public 
dissatisfaction with his performances! He was 
a tich man; the son of a General, with property 
in Middlesex and Essex and a seat called 


“High Bench” in the latter county where he 
died at the age of 67. 


“Tt may be difficult to laymen’, says Sir 
Frederick tn his best professorial style, “who 
“have no expetience of reporting to believe that 
‘o Judge could be efficient who addressed a 

“convicted prisoner in these terms! ‘I have 
“no doubt of your guilt, you go into a public 
“house and break bulk and eid beer; and 
“that’s what in law is called embezzlement!’ 
“Reporters and Editors are seid more chari- 
“table than lay people and they know very 
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‘well that competent learned and even wise 
“persons do say many things which would howls 
‘‘nassing strange if they were printed exactly 
‘a= they were said and without the context and 
“circumstances :"” and Sir Frederick thinks that 
Sergeant Arabin’s charges were more likely to 
let a humorous rogue escape (as indeed the 
beok shows they sometimes did) than to cause 
London juries to go astray to any serious extent. 
Three or four more quotations are all for which 
room can well be found: though there are many 
of like nature. A prisoner received a good 
character from the witnesses; but the ‘Ser- 
gcant in his summing up said ‘The accused was 
“9 brickmaker. Now we all know what a brick- 
“maker's character is; at least I do!" A 
Woman was found guilty of a serious offence: 
Arabin remarked in sentencing her “You must 
“no out of the country; you have disgraced 
even your sex!” <A very tall lady was giving 
evidence, but not very intelligently, and to her 
the Sergeant catistically remarked ‘Woman! 
“how can you be so stupid? You are tall enough 
“ty be wise enough’. A worthy dairyman 
whose chief business lav in the sale of butter 
and cheese was asked, in the witness box, the 
distance from one end to the other of a certain 
mad; he hesitated with his answer and was 
promptly rebuked with the imconsequent ad- 
monition ‘‘No man is fit to be a cheese-monger 
who cannot guess the length of a street!’" An 
unfortunate individual who had been found 
suilty of uttering defamatory words, addressed 
apparently to nobody in particular, pleaded for 
mercy on the ground that he had a wife and 
four children; but he met with little sympathy, 
the court simply crushing him with the obser- 
vation ‘Never mind that; you may have twenty 
“wives and twenty children, but you must not 
abuse the public !""—and so forth: and the odd 
thing is that all these “‘obiter dicta’’ are not 
fobrications but undoubtedly true: the hook 
which is very rare was privately printed in 
1843 and is in no way malicious or in the least 
offensive. 


With this Essay one must put Sir Frederick's 
last book on a handy place on one's shelves. 
Tt is so good and bears so deep a hall-mark of 
profound knowledge as to make one feel almost 
despondent. Still one must try and produce 
something even thongh one cannot aspire to 
publish such work as Pollock's “Essays in the 
Law", 
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THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 


The Golden Bough: A study in Magic and 
Religion. By Sir James Frazer, M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D., F.B.A., F.RS., Abridged 
Edition. (London: Macmillan & Co, Ltd, 


1022), 





Sir James Frazer’s The Golden Bough, is a 


recognised classic in the anthropological litera- 
ture of the world. It is rightly regarded as one 
of the great books of our times. The eminent 
author of this monumental work has conferred a 
boon on the gencral reader and the student of 
humble means by bringing out this abridged one- 
volume edition of his famous work in eleven 
velumes. Though greatly reduced in bulk, all 
the main principles and arguments of the com- 
plete work are retained, together with a sufficient 
quantum of evidence to illustrate them clearly. 
As such, it is an ideal text-book. 


The primary aim of the book is to explain the 


rematkable rule which regulated the succession 
to the priesthood of Diana at Aricia, That rule 
was that a candidate for the priesthood could 
only succeed to office by slaying the priest, and 
having slain him, he retained office till he was 
himself slain by one stronger or craftier. And 
before the priest could be slain, it was necessary 
to break the ‘Golden Bough" of a certain tree 
within the sanctuary at Nemi of which no 
branch might be broken by anvone except ¢ 
runaway slave, who, if successful in the attempt, 
became entitled to fight the priest in single com- 
bat, and if he slew him he reigned in his stead 
with the title of the King of the Wood (Kex 
Nemorensis) . 

To discover and explain the motives which 
led to this strange and barbarous rule, the author 
passes in review and discusses a multitude of 
interesting legends, customs and institutions, 
specifically different but generically alike, 
oceutting in different parts of the world and in 
different levels of culture, from the lowest to the 
highest, with that erndition, thoroughness, 
wealth of illustration, critical acumen, cogency 
of reasoning, lucidity, and elegance of style of 
which Sir James Frazer is a constimmate master. 

From a wide survey of custom and legend it 
is inferred that the sacred marriage of the powers 
both of vegetation and of water has been 
celebrated by many peoples for the sake of pro- 
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tioting the fertility of the Earth, on which the 
life of animals and of man ultimately depends, 
and that in the sacred prove at Nemi, a marriage 
like that of the King and Queen of May, or the 
Whit-Suntide Briderroom and MBride in 
Europe, was annually ceiebrated between the 
Mortal King of the Wood and the immortal 
Queen of the Wood (Diana), like: the sacred 
marriage of the Sun and Earth represented by 
the tribal priest and his wife among many lower 
races, as for examples, the braons of (Chotanag- 
pur. The King of the Wood at Nemi represented 
‘a long line of sacred Kings, the first of whom 
tradition identified with Virbits, the consort or 
lover of Diana, who had once received not only 
the homage but the adoration of their subjects 
in return for the manifold blessings which they 
were suppose! to dispense. Diana of the 
Arician grove, conceived as a goddess of fertility, 
and adivinity of childbirth, it may be supposed, 
assisted in the discharge of these duties by her 
priest, the two figuring as Ring and Oueen of 
the Wood in a solemn marriage, which was 
intended to make the earth fruitful and bless 
men and women with offspring. 

Some reasons have also been adduced to infer 
that similarly at Rome in the regal period a 
ceremony of marrying the King of Rome to the 
oak-goddess (Egeria, a loca] form of Diana) was 
periodically performed (like the wedding of the 
Vine-god to the queen of Athens) with the 
object of quickening the growth of vegetation 
by homeopathic magic; that the Roman King 
represented and indeed personated Jupiter, the 
great god of the sky, the thunder, and the oak, 
and in that character made rain, thunder, and 
lightening for the good of his subjects, like many 
more kings of the weather in other parts of the 
world; and, finally that the rule of succession 
to the Kingdom among the other old Latin tribes 
resembled the rule of succession to the King of 
the Wood at Nemi, and that the sacred Kings 
oi Rome; like the kings of the wood at Nem, 
were originally liable to suffer deposition and 
death at the hand of any resolute man who 
could prove his. divine right to the holy office 
by the strong arm and the sharp sword. 

When tt is remembered “how very often in 
early history the King is held responsible for 
the fall of rain and the fruitfulness of the earth, 
it seems hardly rash to conjecture that in the 
legend of the nuptials of Numa and Egeria we 
have a reminiscence of a sacred marriage which 
the old Roman Kings regularly contracted with 

a" 


a goddess of vegetation and water for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to discharge his divine or 
tiagical functions. In such a rite the part of 
the goddess might be played either by an image 
or a woman, and if by a woman, probably by 
the Queen’. It is possible that the Koman 
kings, like the Kings of the Wood im the 
Arician grove, “‘reigned not by might of birth, 
but in virtue of their supposed divinity as Fre 
presentatives or embodiments of a god, and that 
av such they mated with a goddess, and had to 
prove their fitness from time to time to discharge 
their divine functions by engaging in a severe 
hodily struggle, which may often have proved 
fatal to them, leaving the crown to the 
victorious adversary”’ — 

The conclusion aitived by the author afte 
gc most fascinating discussion of a vanety of 
interesting topics extending originally over 
eleven handsome volumes, of which the present 
work is a summary, is that the priest of the 
Arician grove, who is otherwise called the “King 
of the Wood" really personified the spirit of the 
OQak-tree on which grew the “Golden Botgh’ 
which indeed was “nothing but the mistle-toz 
geen through the haze of poetry or of popular 
superstition’’. As the life of the oak might be 
conceived in early thought to be in the muistle 
toe, and as ceremonial fires among the ancient 
Arvans were usually made by the friction or 
combustion of oak-wood, the oak may have 
seemed to be the original reservoir of the sun's 
fire, and if the life of the oak was conceived to 
be in the mistle-toc, the sun’s fire might have 
been regarded as an emanation of the mistle-toe. 
And as an Oak-spirit, Virbius, the first “King 
of the Wood" at Nemi “must have been 
supposed to periodically rekindle the sun’s fire, 
and might therefore easily be confounded with 
the Sun itself’. 
similarly conceived of as an oak-spirit should 
have been so often identified with the Sun. 
"The god of the sky and the thunder’, our author 
tells us, 
Aryan ancestors, and his association with the 








oak was merely an inference based on the fre- 


quency with which the oak was séem to be strisck 
by lightening, If the Aryans, as some think, 
roamed the wide steppes of Russiz or Central 
Asia with their flocks and herds before they 


plunged into the gloom of the European forests 


they may have worshipped the god of the blue 


or cloudy firmament and the flashing thunder-. 


bolt long before they thought of associating him 


And this is why Balder who is 


“was the great original deity af our 


SS 
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with the blasted oaks in their new home", It 
ic further suggested that the mistletoe might 
not improbably have been conceived to have 
“dropped in the oak in a flash of lightning". 
Sir James Frazer goes on to observe: “Tf 
Hialder was, as 1 conjecture, a personification of 
the mistle-toe bearing oak, his death by a blow 
o* the mistletoe might on the present theory 
be explained as a death by a stroke of lighinine. 
So long as the mistletoe, in which the flame of 
the lightening smouldered, was suffered to 
remain among the boughs, so long noo harm 
could befall the good and kindly god of the oak, 
who kept his life stowed away for safety between 
egrth and heaven in the mysterious parasite ; but 
when once that seat of his life, or of his death, 
was torn from the branch and hurled at the 
trunk, the tree fell—the god dicd—smitten by 
a thunderbolt". Stmilarly ovr author puts 
forward the conjecture that the pnest of Diana 
at Aricia in the oak forests of Italy, ltke Balder, 
“may have pérsonated in flesh and blood the 
great Italian god of the sky, Jupiter, who had 
kindly come down from heaven in the lightning 
flash to dwell among men in the mistle-toe—the 
“honder-besom' (a popular name in Germany 
for any bushy excrescence on a branch)—the 
Golden Bough—growing on the sacred oak in 
the dells of Nenu. If that was so, we need not 
wonder that the priest guarded with drawn sword 
the mystic bough which contained the god's life 
and his own, The goddess whom he served and 
matried was herself, no other than the Queen 
of Heaven (Diana), the true wife of the sky- 
cron at 
To the general reader the explanation here 
offered of the institution of the priesthood of 
the ancient Arician grove at Nemi, now replaced 
by a Christian Church in the neighbourhood, is 
of much less interest than the invaluable mass 
of interesting legends, customs and institutions 
surveyed and discussed by our author by way of 
iustration and elucidation of the main thests 
ef the book. A mere enumeration of the 
Principal topics discussed tn the book will show 
the wide range of interesting topics dealt with. 
These are the mstitutions and beliefs regarding 
priestly or divine kings and incarnate human 
gods; departmental kings of nature: spirits of 
vegetation; the influence of the sexes on vegeta- 
tion; tree-spirits, and tree-worship; nature and 
perils of the soul; taboos of various kinds such 
as those on intercourse with strangers, on eating 
and drinking, on showing the face, on quitting 
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the house, on leaving food over, on chieis and 
kings, on mourners, on menstruant and parturi- 
ent females, on watriors, on homicides, on 
hunters and fishers, on iron and sharp weapons, 
on blood, on the head, on hair and nails, on 
fool and spittle, on knots and rings, on names 
at certain relations and of dead men, on names 
of gods, kings and other sacred persons; the 
corn-spirit and other ancient deities of vegeta- 
tion represented os animals; the sacrament of 
first fruits: the propitiation of wild animals by 
hunters: the killing of the Divine Animal; types 
of animal sacrament: the magical transference 
ef ills to inanimate objects and to animals and 
men; the periodical public explusion of evils, 
and public scape-gpoats: fire-festivals and the 
burning of effigies, human beings and animals in 
the fires: and the doctrine of external soul in 
folk-tales and folk-custom., 

Our author's critical analysis of these various 
beliefs, customs and institutions give the reader 
a vivid and true insight into early modes of 
thought. As samples of apparently queer 
customs still prevalent in some parts of the 
globe collected and commented upon by our 
atthor, we may select at random the following 
instances of the ‘tragi-comedy of human. -super- 
stition’ which illustrate how the intercourse of 
the sexes as a means to ensure the fruittulness 
of the carth has been consciously employed by 
the ruder race of the earth. “For four days 
before they committed the seed to the earth the 
Pipiles of Central America were kept apart from 
their wives in order that on the night. before 
planting they might indulge their passions to the 
frllest extent: certain persons are cven said to 
have been appointed to perform the sexual act 
at the very moment when the first seeds were 
deposited in the ground’’. The use of their 
wives at that time was indeed enjoined upon the 
people by the priests as a religious duty, t 
default of which it was not lawful to sow the 
sced. The only possible explanation of the 
custom seems to be that they confnsed the 
process by which human beings reproduce their 
kinds with the process by which plants discharge 
the same function, and fancied that by resorting 
to the former they were simultaneously forwaril- 
ing the latter. In some parts of the Java, at 
the season when the bloom will soon be on the 
rice, the hushandman and his wife visit their 
fields by night and there engage in sexual 
mntercourse for the purpose of promoting the 
srowth of the crop. In the Leti, Sarmata, and 
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some other prowps of islands which lie between 
the western end of New Guinea and the northern 
part of Australia, the heathen population regard 
the sun as the male principle by whom the earth 
of female principle is fertilised. They call him 
Upu-lera ot Mr. Sun, and represent him under 
the form of a lamp made of cocoa-nut: leaves, 
which may be seen hanging everywhere in their 
houses and in the sacred fig-tree. Under the 
tree lies a large flat stone, which serves as a 
sacrificial table. On it the heads of slain foes 
were and are still placed m some of the islands. 
Once a vear, at the begining of the rainy season, 
Mr. Sun comes down into the holy hg-tree to 
fertilise the carth, and to facilitate his descent 
a ladder with seven rungs is considerately placed 
at his disposal. It is set up under the tree and 
i¢ adorned with carved figures of the birds whose 
shrill clarion heralds the approach of the sun 
in the Fast. On the occasion pigs and dogs 
are sacrificed in profusion; men and women 
alike indulge in a saturnalia; and the mystic 
wiion of the sun and the earth is dramatically 
represented in public, amid song and dance, by 
the rea! union of the sexes under the tree’’. The 
object of the festival, we are told, is to procure 
rain, plenty of food and drink, abundance of 
cattle and children and riches from Grandfather 
Sun. “They pray that he may make every 
she-goat to cast two or three young, the people 
to multiply, the dead pigs to be replaced by 
living pigs, the empty rice-baskets to be filled, 
and so on. And to induce him to grant their 
requests they offer him pork and rice and liquor, 
and invite him to fall to. In the Babar Islands 
u special flag is hoisted at this festival as a 
symbol of the creative energy of the sun; it ts 
of white cotton, about nine feet high, and 
consists of the figure of a man in an appropriate 
attitude. It would be tnjust to treat these 
orgies as a mere outburst of unbridled passion ; 
no dotibt they are deliberately and solemnly 
organised a5 essential to the fertility of the earth 
end the welfare of man’’. (pp. 136-137). 

Our author does not omit to notice, however, 
that ‘the same theoretical belief in the sympathe- 
tie influence of the sexes on vegetation, which 
has led some peoples to indulge their passions 
as a means of fertilising the earth, has led others 
to seck the same end by directly opposite 
means’’, (p. 135). Thus, “from the moment 
that they sowed the maize till the time that they 
reaped it, the Indians of Nicaragua lived chaste- 
ly, keeping apart from their wives and sleeping 
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in a separate place, They eat no salt, and drank 
neither cocoa nor chicha, the fermented Hquor 
made from maize; in short the season was for 
them, as the Spanish historian observes, a time 
of abstinence. To this day some of the Indiana 
tribes of Central America practise continence 
for the purpose of thereby promoting the growth 
of the crops. Thus we are told that before 
sowing the maize the Kekchi Indians sleep 
apart from their wives, and eat no flesh for five 
days, while among the Lanquineros and 
Cajaboneros the period of abstinence from these 
carnal pleasures extends to thirteen days. So 
amongst some of the Germans of Transylvania 
it is a tule that no man may sleep with his wife 
during the whole of the time that he is engaged 
in sowing his fields, ‘The same rule is observed 
at Kalotaszeg in Hungary; the people think that 
if the custom were not observed the corn would 
be milkdewed. Similarly a Central Australian 
headman of the Kaitish tribe strictly -abstaims 
fiom marital relations with his wife all the 
time that he is performing magical ceremonies 
ta make the grass grow; for he believes that a 
breach of this mle would prevent the grass seed 
irom sprouting properly: In some of the 
Melanesian islands, when the yam vines are being 
trained, the men sleep near the gardens and 
never approach their wives; should they ettter 
the garden after breaking this mile of con- 
tinence the fruits of the garden would be spoilt". 
ip. 148) This devious course of the human mind 
in its gropings after truth is thus explained by 
Sir James Frazer; “If we ask why it is that 
similar beliefs should logically lead, among 
different peoples, to such opposite modes of 
conduct as strict chastity and more or less open 
debauchery, the reason, as it presents itself to 
the primitive mind, is perhaps not very far to” 
seck. If rude man identifies himself, in a 
manner, with nature; if he fails to distinguish 
the impulses and processes in himself from the 
methods which nature adopts to ensure the 
reproduction of plants and animals, he may leap 
to one of two conclusions. Either he may-infer 
that by yielding to his appetites he will thereby 
assist in the multiplication of plants and animals; 
or he may imagine that the vigour which he 
refuses to expend in reproducing his kind, 
will form as it were a store of energy whereby 
other creatures, whether vegetable or animal, 
will somehow benefit in propagating their 
species. Thus from the same crude philosophy, 
the same primitive notions of nature and life, 
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the savage may dcrive by different channels a 
rile ecither of profligacy or of asceticism”. 
{p. 136). 

The book teems from cover to cover with 
instances of apparently quaint but deeply 
significant customs and usages of the lower races 
of the earth and survivals or vestiges of analog- 
ous customs lingering in the folk-customs of 
even civilised Europe. The history of éarly 
thought, as our author reads it, ts a ‘melancholy 
record of human error and folly’. In the one 
genctal conclusion which our author draws from 


the record, he finds, “a message of hope and 
encouragement.”’ It is, that “‘the movement of 


the higher thought, so far a5 we can trace it, 
has on the whole been from magic through 
religion to science’. In magic, carly man, we 
ate told, ‘depends on his own strength to meet 
the difficulties and dangers that meet him on 
every side, When the acuter minds perceive 
that ‘the order of nature which he had asstimed 
and the control which he had believed himself 
to exercise over it were purely imaginary, he 
ceases to rely on his own intelligence and his 
own wnaided efforts, and throws himself humbly 
on the mercy of certain great invisible beings 
behind the veil of nature, to which he now 
ascribes all those far-reaching powers which he 
once aurrogated to himself. Thus in the acuter 
minds magic js giadually superseded by religion, 
which explains the snccession of natural pheno- 
mena as regulated by the will, the passion or 
the caprice af spiritual beings like man in kind, 
thongh vastly superior to him in power”. But 
as time goes on, the keener minds finding this 
explanation unsatisfactory and ‘‘still pressing 
forward to-a deeper solution of the mysteries of 
the universe, come to reject the religions theory 
of nature os inadequate, and to revert in a 
neasure to the older standpoint of mapic by 
postulating explicitly, what in magic had been 
‘implicitly assumed, to wit, an inflexible regular- 
ity in the order of natural events; which, if 
carefully observed, cnables us to foresee their 
course with certainty and to act accordingly. In 
short religion, regarded as an explanation of 
nature, is displaced by science’. And, finally, 
our-author concludes with the philosophic: pro- 
phecy that as science has stipplanted its pre- 
decessors,—Magic and Religion as theories of 
thought (which they all are in the last analysis), 
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—as ‘hypotheses devised to explain that ever- 
shifting phantasmagoria of thought which we 
cignify with the high-sounding names of the 
world and the universe’ ,—so science, in its turn, 
‘may hereafter be itself superseded by some 
more perfect hypothesis, perhaps by some totally 
different way of looking at the phenomena—of 
registering the shadows on the screen—of which 
we in this generation can form no idea”, 
Every student of Anthropology is, however, 
aware that authorities are not yet agreed as to 
the primitive relations between Magic and 
Religion, But the general reader will be 
interested to know that although some anthropo- 
logists hold with our author that in the evolution 
of homan thought Magic preceded Religion: 
some others hold with Dr. Andrew Lang that: 
Religion antedated Magic; and yet others, like 
Sidney Hartland, hold that both Magic and 
Religion spring from the same roof. The 
reviewer of a work like the one under survey— 
even in the course of an essay in the Hindusian 
Review—can de nothing more than barely 
indicate the nature and valne of the 
contents of the book, and can hardly expect to 
give anvthing like an adequate idea of the 
wealth of interesting information and thought- 
provoking suggestions and theories it contains. 
And I would strongly recommend a perusal of 
the book not only to those who take a scientific 
interest in the subject but to every one who tekes 
an intelligent interest in the history of human. 
thought in so far as Magic and Religion in 
particular are concerned. Even the general 
reader who does not possess either the leisure or 
the inclination to go deep into the history of 
early hitman thought will find the book teeming 
with most interesting illustrations of the magical 
beliefs and practices of the rttder race and peasant 
peoples of the world which are certainly most 
instructive as well as very entertaining reading, 
The omission of all the notes that appeared in 
the original volumes and occasional condensa-. 
tion in the text have rendered the book handy 
and more easy of comprehension to the general 
render. The get-up of the book is excellent. 
Tt ought to find s large circulation in cultured 
circles all over the English-knowing world. 





Sarat CHanpra Rav, MeA., B:t,., 
Rat Banapur. 
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ART. 


Modern Indian Artists; Kbsitindra Nath Mazumdar 
by ©. C. Gangoly (“Rupam" Office, Calentta, 125) 
Ra. 16, 


We accord a hearty welcome to this first of the 
series of Modern Indian Artists to issne from the ofice 
of the Rupani, the premier art-jonrnal of Bengal. The 
talentedd cditor of Rupam, Mr. Ordhendra Coomar 
Gangoly, has undertaken the formidable task of inter- 
preting the modern art-tradition in India and no more 
capable hands could be selected for this onerous task. 
We are glad to mote that Mr. Gangoly has wisely 
choseti to eschew ‘“‘claborate analysis. or profound 
criticism" and present us with the artist as he is to be 
found in his paintings. In E. N. Mazumdar he has 
found perhaps the most representative of the modern 
Bengali painters; and im the first volume he gives 015 
the more typical of the artist's works, The book is a 
beautiful production im art, and in 3 colour plates and 
ai photogravnres is set the delicate haturotties anil 
colour-tones of the artist's metier, In ao brief miro 
duction Mr. Gangoly provides a sort ef running com 
mentary on the salient points of Mazumiar’s work 
and faithfully interprets and upholds the indigenous 
Indian traditions and view-point on Art. 

Perhaps the most debated question in the art of 
representation is the problem of acsthetics, Shoold a 
picture appeal to our sense of beanty purely in its 
aspect of a complex of hme and form and colour, of 
should the subject matter intrade and provoke our 
acceptance of beauty in the representation of a beloved 





theme? Look oat Plate XX: ‘Forgiveness of 
Chaitanya’, ‘The soft delicacy of line and simplicity 


of form carries an appeal to our aesthetic senses; the 
tone and modulations of the entire echeme blend ito 
each other beantifully, The impression it leaves is 
one of delicate charm and dignity amd restraint. But 
there ig more than this. Our sub-comacions memory 
dwells ot Chaitanya’s idealized experiences and his 
lofty teachings. The picture begins to gather an added 
interest as we begin to relate the traditional Chaitanya 
of sacred memory with the incident epite 
mised by the painter, We perceive a subtle appeal 
to our motives, to onr human contacts. 


aril 


enhance the beauty of the picture or does of 
detract from the original sense-perceptions of its 
charm? Let us echo Mr. Gangoly’s concluding words 
that for those to whom the subject nimtter of these 
pictures refises to make an eppeal will find atiple 
compensation in the pictorial quality of their designs. 
“For if a work of art is beautiful we can- perhaps 
forgive the artist for having a meaning’. 


Mazuindar’s art follows in the best tradition al 
Indian ideals. To bim Art appeals as a handmaiden te 
devotion, to Bhakti to the Lord of the Universe. It is | 
the crystallised expression of one's spiritual experi- 
ences. The forms and shapes accordingly that fit 
across his canvas bear no relation to the visual figures. 
They are spiritualised realities. Marnmiar’s recourse 
to the old love tomances of Radha ami Sakunta 
to Puranic lewends and Chaitanya's life-mcident 
freed him from the shackles. of anatomical symbols. 
He paints ‘out of his head", and in deviating from the 
external forms and shapes has stressed the uncommon 
and the ideal. A glance at his “Dhrova”, (Plate XIV}, 7 
“the ‘Thunder Cloud" (Plate VII) and "Ganga 
(Plate XSTV) will convince the Symbolist of the true 
design of maya (illusion). In his remarkable picture 
of “Vamuna' (Plate KXV) the artist exhibits | an 
originality of treatment and perfect sinwerity at aut 
line which conld hardly be achieved in a ‘scientific’ 
interpretation of the phenomencn. In “Shackied 
Freedom" (Plate X XI) the painter has travelled beyond 
his favourite models and shows his mastery over mere 
techniqne. Mazumdar's treatment of nature and 
feminine drapery follows his interpretation cof art as ‘as 
an expression of anb-conscious appeals and tot as a 
mere symposinm of physical facts. 


Troly the renatssatice of Indiam Att is with os amd 
works like the one before us give os an hlea of the 
rich treasures of our heritage and form a pleseant 
forerunner of future growth. Public recognition has 
been slow and tardy, Mr. Gangoly's beantifal hook 
ought to resuscitate interest in the works of the modern 
Artists in Bengal, and we have no doubt: that Mr. 
Gangoly will feel himself well rewarded if tis little 





series evoked a genuine interest in art and artiaia— 


penerally. We commend his enterprise and appeal to 
modern India not to forget her artistic traditions in 
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the storm and stress of political conflicts. A detailed 
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review from the pen of Mr, NS 
elsewhere. 


;. (, Mehta, LC.S. appears 


Indian Drowings—Thirty Mogul Painting of the 
school af Jehangir, with text by C. Stanley Clarke 
{Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 1923) Rs. 7-3. 


In 18465 the late Lady \Wantaye received s birthday 
present from her father in the shape of a set of 
thirty-six Indian drawings of the Mogul school. They 
had come from the Imperial collection at Delhi and 
passe through a London sale-rmoom. During the war 
Lady Wantage lent them to the Indian section of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and when she died 
beqneathed them to the nation. Thirty of the draw- 
ings have now been reproduced by the Museum in 
collotype in the series of portfolios which already 
includes a set of illustrations to the “Romance ol 
Amir Hameah," after remarkable carly Mogul pasit- 
ings of the mid-sixteenth century. The drawings te- 
praluced in the present portfolio are all of the 
seventeenth century presumably of the time of 
Jahangir, bot some of them mnst belong to the very 
beginning of that emperor's teign and are im the 
aivle prevailing during the reign of Akbar. The 
portiolio, is sn itivaluable contribation to the literature 
dealing with Indian painting, and it is cheaply 
priced, for the artistic wealth it contains. Ik should 
find « place:in every Indian library. 


Poems in Black and White. By W, G, Ratfé, with 
60 original woodeut decorations by the author (Cecil 
Palmer, London, 1922) 7s. il. 


This remarkably handsome volume must surely 
become a milestone in the “movement” now proceed- 
ing in Eorope, for the tevival of the womlcut as 4 
means of book decoration and illustration. Perhaps it 
= not altogether correct to call it revival, for wood- 
cuts Were not generaliv used as a direct means af 
personal artistic expression, as we find the ents in 
Mr. -Rafie's production. In the excellent collection le 
wives we there is displaved a mastery of expresstonnl 
Teclinique which bas freqoently carned him the on- 
qualified praise of both expert and layman: The 
variety: of style and also of subject of the cuts im this 
volume alone entitle him to rank among the best of 
modern European’ woodcutters, even thongh he con- 
fites Hiinself strictly to black ond white, His colour 
work, however, whichis perhaps not yet so well 
kin, shows that he has a mastery of colour when 
lic chouses to ne: it. 

It would be acuseless task to select the “best"'—se 
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useless as deciding between the lily and the rose, but 
it must be said that every one takes ite appointed 
place as decoration, and that the design of the whole 
book, for which the author is responsible, is on a level 
that we could wish were more frequently reached [by 
publishers. Even the force and intemse power of the 
compositions does mot become pictorial but adds to 
the text rather than distract from) it. 

We fear, however, that the merits of the woodcuts 
will tend to overpower the more anbtle excellences 
of the verse. It seems that the poems would gain 
Here attention if they had appeared alone. Mr, Raffe 
is mot only an artist of power and distinction, but is 
alan that rarer being, a poet of exquisite tenderness 
and understanding. Like that band which confarns 
the names of Yeats, AQ; and perhaps Tagore, he has 
that pecniiar faculty which will allow him to moder- 
stand both the East and the West His verse lias 
much of the same universal quality, which, rather thon 
the local ond the personal, enables art of all kinds 
to win appreciation all the world over. All the pocme 
may not perhaps reach the same high level, bot there 
are cettainly a sufficient number among the 39 bere 
printed to assure os that Mr. Ratfe's work deserves 
the attention of all lovers of modem English literature. 
As in his woodcuts, there is a wide range, both in 
them amd expression, from the sonnet to the vers Hbre. 

Tn all tis work theré i6 a marked «inrerity, a 
directness of expression ani a sense of power that 
moat betoken a mimi of extreme vigour and decision, 
vet also ¢nbtle and intellectual to a degree that has 
been perhaps more frequent in India than in Earepe, 
His versatility is further exemplified by his introduc-~ 
Hon on the value of black and white in art, in. which 
he hes shewn something of the amazingly wide scope 
in natore of black and white, end in his enthusissm 
hes claimed that this medium has a very high place 
in graphic and literary arts. The poetry of prose 
riles this introduction, and the apparent. simplicity 
mf the subject is vanquished hy the many sobileties 
hinted at in fine and sonorous phrases that convey more 
to the meditation than to direct suggestion. It is 
moreover a confession of faith in humanity and its 
arts, and in tts last wonderfully rich and vast thoughts 
carnes the mind of the reader to things bevond those 
of earth to the stars and the ends of time, 

Mr. Ralfie is an author and an artist of whom we 
shall certainly hear more, and whom it will be -s 
delight to hear, in whatever form he may send owt 
his future work, He has certainly proved in this 
benntiful book that be can produce most acceptable 
work a5 an essayist, as a black and white ortist, and, 
greatest of all, as a poet and thinker. 

Cc, Wy Brown, 
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By H. Chattopadhyaya., 
By H. Chattopadhvara. 
Aghore Mandir, 


The Magic Tree. 

Perfume of Earth. 
 (Shama‘a Publishing House, 
Madras, 1922-23). Rs. 3/- each. 

These two volumes by H. Chattopadhynaya, the 
tnlented brother of Mrs, Sarojimi Naidu, herald the 
drrival of a young Indian Poet of great power an 
singular charm. Young Chattopadhyaya comes of a 
poetical stock and given promise to attain to visions, 
as sublime as they are divinely-inspired, which have 
moulded the thooghts of the centuries. He clarme 
kinghip with the line of Percy Bveshe Shelley, the 
immertal singer of boman kindliness and of freedom 
from the tyranny of man to man. Chattopadhyava 
has dreamt of the visions of the divine in the earth's 
vumtinotest things. Out of these visions he weaves a 
charm of words, a meloty at once alluring and ins- 
pired, In pure, faultless English his muse commancs 
the simplest of words to capture for hie fancy the 
intonation and the rhythm of his spiritualised ideals. 
He interprets the verities of the Indian soul im lyrics 
worthy of comparison with the noblest lyrics of the 
Fnglish language. If 

wi dither ‘Che crystal are 

(4 unseen beanty and eternal mind 

Forever beats, like restless wings, behind 

The blindness of our bodies" 
H. Chattopadhayaya has by the magic af his verse 
given us “secese to warm inviolate founts of fire". 
Thus he interprets the soul of the Hast in an alien 
tongue, and pleads for that greater understanding 
which comes from a less materialistic and more 
spiritualised, and therefore ideal, outlook upon life. 
The sceptic may forgive the young poet for his fervent 
message for his poetry contains beautiful things of 
sreat charm and delicacy which are a pleasure in 
themselves and do not depend upon the message for 
the joy im them. 

In Perfume of Earth is incinded a small playlet 
“Marriage of the Rat" which discloses another sphere 
where our poct may some day distinguish himself. 
There is nich hemour bere woven with delicacy into 
an old legend of the elemental gods of India. Chatto- 
padhyara should develop his technique of dramatic 
writita: his inspiration is true and finely-judged. 

Altogether two very charming books of real poetry. 


eS ee 


Shorter Lyrics of the Twentieth Century, 140-1922. 
Selected by W. HL Davies (The Poetry Bookshop, 
London, raza). §3. net. 

“This is an anthology of poems and not an 
anthology of poets"—Mr. Davies has, in this opening 
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sentence of his Foreword, indicated lis method af 
eelection. Anthologies are not usally a success, tor 
the selective art being chiefly subjective fails tu meet 
with the approval of many an individual reader. The 
present volume, however, is a notable exception, Mr. 
Davies, himself a poet of considerable power, while 
affirming that his own personal response to the 
beauty of Iyrical poem iine been tie didi fastot 
for inclusion in this volmme, | s imdeed devoted: a 
good deal of care and ay ral ‘% the ach nent 
ot an atmosphere of homogeneity and graceful: aia 
One feels like rambling throngh a wildly beautiful 





garden full of fragrant flowers whose perfume pers 


mented the entire atmosphere. We flit from one bush 
te another, from the drooping famting lily to the 
glndsome open-hosomed flower of: the Sum; we leisurely 
carces the velvet-petals of the dew-tipped nese aS we 
stoop down to part the swarming daisies of the field 
who lift up their heads in eayerness to give us = 
welcome: our emotional response to each fresh con-. 
tact is sublined with the ethereal sense of pleasure 
at things of rare beauty and charm. There are abbut 


seventy different authors represented in Mr, Davies" 


book atl as many differing tunes, but there is no 
conflicting voice: a heantiful hanneny prevails. Mr 
Davies has given us the clue to his secret. His object 
was “to produce a book on every page of eich Hk 
thing of beauty oF interest" and he has sticceede 
remarkably well; for this rare achievement. he ‘tes 
earned the gratitnde of all Jovers of good poetry. 





The Eclogues, Bucolics, or Pastorals of Virgil. By 
Thema: Fletcher Royds, 31.A., B.0)., (Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford, 122). 6s, et. 

Mr. Rords presents here a revised version: of his 
own translation of Virgil's Eclogucs which Trea 





in ago7. Wirgil, “the chastest poet and royalest"", with 


his strong appeal to simplicity of life and miarifers, 
possesses a singular charm for the overburdened 
lumanitv of today, His Heclogucs’ contain Tne -per- 
suasive protest against the velaptuous In=ury and 
debanch of contemporary Roman society, and Sse 
quently have a bearing om modert tendencies, 

whatever the subject matter they will retain pena 
interest, for, as the anthor says, “their cthas iss imi- 
perishable". There is a charm end music in his lines 
which modernity vainly tries to capture. The first 


Eclogne contains what Dr, Johnson considered the 


‘most melodious line im ail litersture’: “Formosamt 


resanare doces Amaryllida silves’’. 





carries the reader with a quiet dignity to app 
the subtle purpose which imspite 





The poet never 
intrudes, his is a tranquil, calming inilwence which: 


his lines, tn the 
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present volume Mr. Royds gives the text un one page 
with iis translation on the opposite. Supplemented by 
copious notes and references the edition besides being 
useful to students will be of assistance to non-classical 
readers, and will introduce them to the Iefty and 


simple rhythm of Virgil and learn them to recognise 
the fascinating charm he possesses for scholars old 


and roong. 
Perfumes of Earth. fy L. M. H. (Elliot Stock, 
London, 1922). | 
This volume bears the same tithe us Chatioe 


padhyaya's book noticed above. Thongh tt must be an 
wecidental coincidence, it is curious that the imspira- 
tion of the two writers should bear a close resem- 
blance. L: M. H. has. carmed recognition by his 
Spell of the East and in the present volume he sums 
ip his philosophy of life apparently garnered from his 
sympathy and admiration for the ideals which are 
distinctly oriental. Perfumes of Earth is a symposium 
of neat and elegant prose poems in a style which 
1) vaguely reminiscent of Dr, Rabindranath Tagore. 
There is no hesitancy of thonght m the strong 
passionate lines which the anthor has transcribed in 


his songs of fove for things of the earth. The 
Mechanism of expression gives him the freedom to 


extend his fancies to realms untouched by poetical 
thyme; his dresms hover round the physical facts of 
life but His idealised experiences tonch up his lines 
and produce an impression of unreality amid Nature's 
ahbatiion and plenty. A strain of mysticism adds 4 
further charm to the beanty of his lines: ‘There 
| saw you in the clond, the flower, the bee; there 
were vou in the eves of my friemd—in the quiet 
depths of my soul I found you, where von had always 
been, Perfumes of Earth provides a delightinl 
dreaming away for the Vesurely hoor and leaves 
bchind « haunting sense of pleasure and beanty. 


The Gothic Rose. Ev Wilfred Rowland Childe 
(Basil Biackwell, Oxford) tg22.: 5s. tet, 

A collection of characteristic. poems in the ultra- 
miviern style. Mr. Childe has developed the peculiar 
technique of his art along lines which profess to em- 
phasise the realistic revolt in poetry, He hos been 
relentless ij ibis real and liss not cared to modniate 
his fancies or circomscribe his visions. His verse 
remaitis a6 difficult and closive os ever. Quaint litth 
manterisms intrude to enhance the esoterit quality 
of his poetry, We feel “mysterious martyrised 
eternally’ amid the eluding symboliam of his Itmes. 
Yet on occasions Mr. Childe shows himself to be o 
poct of sound inspiration, His 
“Wiolets"’ is a little perfection: 


little poem on 
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“ff yiolets have a spiritual colour, 

That is the colour of thy soul, Iti 

The odour and the perfume thet steal curt 

From a great porcelaim bowl of violets 

On some faint grey-bine Hesper of the spring, 

When through the smiling trees a whisper goes - 

Of primaveral feet. O thou my child, for ever 

Be in me, os the odour of the violets 

On some bine Hesper-of the spring,” 

These lines are beautiful and full of a rare charm, 
Ti Mr. Childe would only ‘simplify’ his ideas he world 
become a singer of great power and fascination. 


Oxford Poetry, 1922. 


1922) 25. nel. 


The present is the eighth volume of Oxonian poetry 
in the series published annually. The 1921 volume 
was reviewed in our October isswe of the last year. As 
we read the present volume a comparison with the 
inimediately preceding issue occurs to the mind, for 
indeed the contrast is very striking. We miss the 
loscivions knight-errantary of the 1921 Oxomiams,; their 
misical variations and soap-reyolts from orthodox 
traditions provided a charm which is wanting in the 
present volume. A new generation oceupies the portals 
—a sombred, becalmed and almost subdued group 
which is afraid of rebellion for rebellion’s sake: They 
have not indeed lost the freedom of lyrical expression. 
Richard Hughes and Alan Porter are still represented 
and set the example; they have not learned im vain. 
Cc. H. ©. Scaife, o new entrant, achieves delightful 
simplicity in his lines on Afternoon: 

When the trees let fall their draperies abont them 
And stand aloof from all the land around; 

When waters sink into themselves 

And when the air 

Hangs motionless and visible;" 

There are other pieces too of promise-and develop- 
ing power, but the general impression is one of hushed 
quietude, Even Mr. Bateson takes delight in singing 
in mourninul tunes 

Bs A wail, ghost too 
Fintters unechoed over all." 


(Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 


ae SS bE BEE a 


Sixteen and Under being a collection of original 
Publishing Co., London, 1922) 23. 6d, 

Miss Edith Place advertised for original contribu- 
tions from bows and girls on any subject they liked. 
The present work is a selection from the replies she 
received, The selection has been made with reference 
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first to the idea or thought and secondly to its manner 
of expression. The experiment has proved very 
interesting as a glance at the collection of the young 
writers’ works will show: It is astonishing to find 
what richness of outlook and ideas dwells in the 
immiature mind. There are some really womlerful lines 
here und it is surprising to believe that a girl of ry 
coold write lines like these — 
“Cold lucent depths where fishes swim, 
Crimson floating flowers of the sea, 
Ribbons of silver, long and sim, 
Coral caverns rosy and din, 
These are the things I see. 


“Shells, pink and wet, on lonely sands, 
Desolate beaches where sea-birds scream, 
Tron-bound caskets from far-off lands, 
Letters written by now dead hands— 
These are the things I dream.” 

A reading of Miss Place’s book will strengthen iter 
plea for a special encouragement to the young people 
to write for the aake of developing their imagination 
und observation. 


Poens in Dialect. Ry R. R. C. Gregory (Somerset 
Folk Prezs, London} 1942. 

These poenis of Somerset share with folk poetry 
all the world over the charm of homely appeal and 
simple rhyme sung to a tuneful melody. Mr. Gregory 
has captured the fine local flair of his countryside and 
his songs come straight from the heart, Simple anil 
direct as folk poetry must be its secret of success lies 
in the measure of appeal it carries for men of the 
game neighbourhood: it expresses their ‘soul’ as 
nothing else does. Mr. Gregory's book satisfies these 
canons. Humonr and wit combine in his verse to 
sing the charms of Somerset: “I mever eced soch 
‘oodiunds yet, Nor vields, so fair as Zomerset.” 


Black and White. By H. H. Abbott. 
Bookshop, London, tg22). 

Black and While—a collection of short poems by 
Mr. Abbott—strikes a tural note in modern verse, of 
which Mr. Gikson is the chief apostle. The verse an-l 
the technique, the manner and the rhythm are not 
cast in the traditional ‘unitics’: they move with 
freedom and unrestrained from customary Himits, But 
the subject matter is the old farmer of the ages, his 
wife aid her home, his children and his men-folk. A 
tote of directness and simplicity characterises Mr. 
Abbott's descriptions and the impression he leaves is 

16 
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one of anaturing strength and confidence. His verse 
tinintains ati even level and successfully conveys his 
passionate love of the countryside. 


Thorns and Sweet Briar. By Samuel J, Looker. 
(Author, 18, Allen Road, Stoke Newington, London, 
N.) 14: met. 

A miscellany of short poems dealing miostly with 
love or Nature. In a brief introduction Mr. Looker 


leys down a well-iefined standard for poet-authors ancl 


in the following pages he attempts to mendel his muse 
cn that ideal, His Nature poems are free from aifecta- 
tion and artificial poses; they spring from his emo- 


tional response to the innumerable beauties of this: 


i high tevel throughout is commendable, 


Angle Indian Verse, By An Anglo-Indian (5, 


Varadachari & Co,, Madras). 


The most striking piece in this little book of verse 
i. the new Omar Khayyam. The source of the poet's. 


inspiration are such inconsequential things as the 


Cookhonse and the Baker's loaf: the atmosphere i 


focal’. and to one fanuliar with it the verses convey 


the quality of facile description in the anthor, Several: 


folk-tales of the countryside provide the poet with 
material to work his fancy with wit and lumour, 





DRAKE. 


False Premises: Five One-Act Plays. By Laurence 
Housman, 

The Man Who Ate the Popomack. Ry W, J. Turner. 

Up Stream. By Chiford Bax. 

Advertising April, By Herbert Farjeon and Horace 
Horsnell, 


(The British Drama League Library of Modern 
British Drama, published by Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1923). 3%: 6d. each. 

In presenting these first four volumes of a new 
series the British Drama league lay stress on the fact 
that the selection is not “governed by any considera- 
tion of a play’s commercial value." One would almost 
presume that the League would present only such 
plays as do mot meet the Publishers’ commercial 
instincts. But the reading of these four volumes 
leaves os wondering whether the commercial book- 
makers have not been missing the certainties. Or 
that the plavwrights have lent these works to the 
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League with the object of advancing the aims of this 
worthy association rather than from tack of offers 
from publishing houses.. Por nearly every one of these 
little sketches possesses points of more than ordimary 
interest and represent perhaps the best type of moder 
drama, 

False Premises contains five one-act plays, of which 
the “Torch of Time’ is the most striking. It tells o 
fale of patriotic fervour, of hot passions, of villainy 
pnd evnicism, ending on a tragic note, There is a 
strange touch of realism about the anthor's words and 
one can not help the feeling that events like those 
depicted here perchance happen every day im onr 
qnidet. The other four plars in Mr. Housman’s volume 
ate insubstantial ond works of phantasy. They are 
treated in a light vein and bear good reading. 

Up-Stream, o drama in three acts, by. Mr. Clifterd 
Tax ia one of hia best works and cotttams a very 
carefulty exeented scheme of real dramatic interest. 
Love, Greed and Murder amid the jonely swamps of 
p Brazilian clearing provide the artist with a proper 
Ssetting in order to lay ont m1 a most striking manticr 
the contrasts between the simplicitics and crafts of 
human natare. There could be only one ending to such 
~ sordid interplay of passione and Mr, Bax has rightly 
refused to end on a romantic note, Up-Sirram is a 
qrork of real werit and deserves wide recogmtion, 

Messrs. Farjeon and Horsnell have selected the ort 
of the. PressAgents and the fame of the movie 
actresses and presented an amusing skit on how stars 
are made and wimade. Advertising April is a pleasant 
little comedy which wonld receive favourable recep- 
tion bat for its strong lights and shades on the profes- 
sion which feeds their art. 

Mr. Turner's play has a ‘subtitle “A ‘Tragi- 
Comedy of Love’. The author dors not believe 
in adapting the play to the practical exigencies 
of acting. Woe to the actor who "is not 
prepared to cope with" the difficnities of presenting 
the playwright’s scenic symbolisms! Mr. Turner's 
contrivances of stop-lights and transfers to dreamlands 
of the past may not satisfy the dramatic producers, 
but he has no patience for such, As o cotsequence 
The Man Who Ate the Popomack is a hodge-podge of 
good things and bad, odd mixtures of qneer torts 
and twist with clever dramatic designing. Mr, Tarner’s 
defiance of the traditional limiis of the unities of the 
play for the sake of production om siage may 6: 
adonred, but be lias not devoted as much care to the 
fevelopment of his plan eae wonld substantially 
strengthen his revolt. 

These first volumes are o good angury of the future 
of: British Drama and the League deserves to be con- 
gratuintel on the introduction of successful sernes 
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which should go a long way toward resuscitati 
new English Theatre. 


Plays in Prose and Verse. By W. B. Yeats (Mac- 
milian & Co., Limited, London, 19272}, 105. od, 


Mr. Yeats has collected in this volume most of the 
plays he wrote for Abbey Theatre, Dublin, atid all not 
them except the “Player Queen” are avowedly Frish 
in their subject matter. There are eleven of them here 
and at the end is a short histery of the plays furnished 
by Mr, Yeats himself. These chronological notes are 
perhaps characteristic, tracing the course of deve- 
lopment of the dramatist's mind and laying hare the 
young Mr, Yents and his present attitude toward these 
creations of his earlier days. The poct remains a rebel 
against the rigid tyranny of the abstract and dissolves 
his fancyecreations in the cesspool of individualised 
realities. The result is a sort of phantasmagoria, a 
dreamland where fanciful thoughts take concrete shape 
and appear for the time as real and substantial things. 
Mr. Veats may call himself a mystic, and he POssesses 
a gennine link with the Blake school but somehow it 
appears that mysticism itself seems 9 sort of dream: 
fancy to him as he wishes to explain and interpret the 
ideal, to invest it with an individualised expenence: 
Mr. Yeats remains o dreamer par eacellence. The 
Unicorn from the Stars and Green Helmet ore two) 
representative plays to whom we turn for a revelation 
of the poet a5 he really is, Our pursuit remains elo- 
sive but we begin to fee] more VYeats-like, we sympa- 
thise with the attitudes presented, and even at oe 
feel ourselves cast in the role of his chief characte 
We come to learn that the poet felt something like this 
when he wrote the plays and has piven os what he 
has actually experienced. Only thus we come to 
understand and appreciate the rare charm and attrac- 
tion of Mr. Yeats" poetry, Still we are unable to give 
full expression to what we actually feel, for only an 





Yeats can summarise Mr, W. B. Yeats’ poetic 
EXPcricices. 
Krindlesyke. By Wilfrid Gibson. (Macmillan & 


Co., Ltd., London, 1922). 


Krindlesyke is a chronicle of peasant life and 
manners. “Four bleak stone walls” unfold here the 
story of their tenants from one generation to another, 
Krindleskye stands as the symbol of their lives; the 
wilderness and qnietude of Nature alternatively find 
an echo and a response in the Hves of the peasant 
family that boilt and inhsbited it. Nature, wild 
irresponsible nature provokes a strait of wilfnl inst 


6s. net. 
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amd revolt; same as her patience and snbmisstvenees 
help in re-building the home bereft of joy and domesti- 
citv; fera Rarmsford, the old and blind shepherd, 
and his wife liza romitate in the opening scenes on 
the chances of their voungest son's marriage. Jim 
has mot fed on altogether innocent life. On the day 
his newly wedded wife Phoche comes home, Judith 
confrouts her with Jim's baby and the broken-hearted 
Phoebe turns back to her parents and dic of the 
sorrow Of betrayal. The wild strain im Jim shoots 
op and robbing his old father of his boarded gold 
Jim quits Krindlesyke for zo odd years. The scene 
shifts and thé elder son Peter with his gipsy-mate, 
Bell Haggard, make their appearance and reign at 
Erindlesyke. Their son Michael grows up to love and 
matry Jim and Judith's girl, Ruth. The quietude of 
natute prevails ami Krindlesyke is s domestic hearth 
again, Bell Haggard fistens to the music of the wild 
comntryside oni takes to the road. Judith 
rejoices in the humble joys of her daughter's happi- 
sess, A dark shadow appears m the person of Jim 


who threatens to break up the harmony of peaceful 


life, but Bell bas followed Jim and heroically sayes 
ber son's home from being wrecked, Mr. Grbson has 
wiitten some fine poetry describing the closing scenes 
of Bell's death. The clash of Nature's contrary moods 
as revedled in the chatter of Ruth's two littl bore 

Mr, Gibson im this. portraiture of a peasant lif 
thromgh three generations represents the school of 
reaction against modern artistic plans which depend 
too much upon imagination and reckon very little of 
human nature. It is a proud achievement for Mr. 
Gibson to be able to successfully call os back to the 
realities of Nature's pascions and hearken to their 
vital appeal. Mr. Gibson's verse is occasionally fanlty; 
his dialogues, strained and long-winded; his use of the 
dialect not quite happy at times, But there i= mut 
the Jenst. donbt of the poect’s inspiration Ezra 
Batrasford and Bell Haggard at the height of their 
‘cackle’ shout ont lines of rare charm and of real, 


The Machine:-Wreckers. By Ernst Toller, English 
version by Ashley Dukes (Benn Brothers, Limited, 
London, 1973). 64. 


One bundred and ten vears ago when Europe was 
convulsed with a catastrophe similar to the last Great 
War, England witnessed labour riots on a large scale 
following the introduction of steam-driven machinery 
in her industries. These riots known as the Luddite 
riots form the theme of a characteristic play from the 
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pen of Erust Toller, the rising young German dramia- 
tist who has already achicyed fame beyond his owt 
land. Die Maschinensturmer is his first work to be ; 
translated into the Tinglish language, and rendering 
has been carefully done in order to retain the essential 
chsractoriatace at the rok spi Machine MIME 





a 


Te 


it a4 sereechs as he existing inripendt eonilleeee denote — 
misery and hardships for the poorer classes as did 
the Inbour-saving devices in olden days. Toller itt 
tradaces the ideal in the person of Jimny Cobbett, ry 
simple-minded but enthusiastic worker who. preaches 
the virtae of restraimt and recognises that the eure for 
unemployment caused by the introduction of machin 
is not the abrogation of machinery uk Het sinalbe 





more machinery, He has a firm faith in the solidarity ' 
of Workers and bids his andience to prepare for the 

coming social revolt which will end present misery _— 
and unhappiness, Jimmy gains adherence for a while 5: 


but the urgency of distress and the machination af 
rival leaders eut short his gospel and destroy both the 
engine—the symbol of new machinery—and its tabour: 
advocate, The poct has osed his theme delicately 
without in any way over=tressing the obvious or sdorn- oat 

ing the moral with superfuities. He extubits a sift { 
cerity of treatment and a finent rhytinn of diction 
which could well serve as the model for modern play 
wrights. His emotional balance is carefully ao 
posed aml bis prose dialogues fever prove dull or ’ 
inartistic. Mr. Dukes has rendered the play ~ 
English remarkably well. To quote his Eithinate is 
Toller’s work: “He is-a poet of the revolution, bot 
the form of his work is classical; he is a lustorical 
playwright, but every line carries an ccho of our owit 
day and a beat of the living pulse; he isa relenttess 
realist, but his dialogue feven in moderm setting) 
pesses from prose to verse and from verse to prose’ 
—a very shrewd and careful judgment with which we 
entirely agrec. 








The Courting of Widow Malone. By Constance 
Powell-Andersmi, ey Way 

The King of Morven. By J. A. Perguson., 

The Happy Hangman. By Harold Brighouse. 

Once a Hero. By Harold Brighouse, 

(Gowans and Gray Limited, London & Glasgow, 
1922). 1. each, | 


These are of the series of the famons Repertory — 
Plars published by the house of Gowans ond Gray. 
which provide the material for amateur dramatic — 
talents. ‘These little playlets are conceived in the best’ 


— 
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style and beanng im mind the insuthciency of amateur 
play-acting the design and scenic arrangement is 
limited to the simplest possible. Once a Hero anil 
Widow Malone are bright little comedies, while the 
King of Morven strikes a serious note. The Happy 
Hangman is a phantasmagoria based on an incident 
smade use of independently by Arthor Schniteler in 
his play the Gallant Cassien. The playlets are wdmir- 


The Sisters’ Tragedy. Hy Richard Hughes. 
Blackwell, Oxford, 122). 25. 


(Basil 


The Sisters’ Trogedy was hailed at vs first per- 
fitmance at the Little Theatre, London, as the most 
remarkable and one of the most discussed plovs of 
the season. The play has not suffered by print and 
folly sustains the eulogies bestowed upon it on its 
performance. Mfr. Hughes’ art docs not shrink from 
the horrors of a ghastly act; he keeps the balance and 
by exquisite craftsmanship and sure tonch with human 
passions raises the tragedy to a level where painfol 
incidents are forgotten and leave in the mind a hanunt- 
ing memory of Ins beautiful conception, There is 
peetry of rare merit yielding beanty and artistic. joy. 
What arrests the attention is the poignant sense of 
mental tragedy which hangs over the play almost to 
the very end and vet somehow no sense of physical 
disgust is felt. Mr. Hughes has-achieved a rare suc- 
cess anid deserves full recognition for the execution uf 
a delicate piece of work. 








PICTION 


Hidden Lives. By M. Leutera Lvles 
Heinemann, London, 1922). 73. ted. 


Hidden Lives is one of those powerful works of 
fiction which demand earnest attention becanse thev 
teuch so very intimately our daily fives and hover mi 
the undefined fringe of those nicely-calenlated rules 
of conventional moralitv by which Man cliooses to set 
his compass of actions. Mrs. Eyles has given careful 
thought to the sex-problem of the age, anid presents 
to ms in the garb of an extremely well-written tale 
the modern sex tendencies and the varied aspects of 
the governing passion of human conduct, The anthor 
ik mot gentle in her exposure of slum life and slum 
morality; she ta equally contemptuous of the genteel 
chastity of old maidens and canting padres who look 
hurt at the very mention of sex. Dr, Helen Clevion, 
the central character of Hidden Lives, is a charming 
type of modern girl-gtadunte in her best light. No- 
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thing finer has been written than the sensitively drawn 
pictures of a ladyaloctor, conscious of the cold facts 
of daily life, abherring hypocritical rituals of the 
Church, widely awake of the evils of promiscuous 
living in the slums and yet falling a victim to the 
fury of her owt 4ex-passion, the crowning act of 
which puts her bevond the pale of mortal ‘redenp- 
tion’. Dr. Helen passes through the excruciating 
ordeal of introspection and self-analysis, but emerges 
triumphant at the end over weakness bred of the 
dread of stigma which will be attached to ber ilegit- 
mate child by conventional moralists, Her faith lay in 
service to homanity, and roidely shaken a5 it was by 
the reproving and hostile attitude of a society sodden 
with Church half-truths, she managed with supreme 
eHorts to control her instincts of service and brave the 
storm. The author traces the ideal behind such for- 
titude and claims to show in Nidden Lives “lives 
“hlunderingly, hopefully, unconscionsly often, doimg 
“the will of a secret God, groping to find Him until 
“at last His Splendour shines upon them, and they 
“need blunder and grope no longer". Mrs. Eyles has 
done her work wonderfully well, Whether conven 
tional society will ever judge Church morality by the 
criterion of human service 12 a problem which con- 
fronts the present age, and which will ask for solution 
more and more insistingly as the preseni-lay social 
Inws begin to disintegrate in the chaos of slum life 
and slum conditions. We commend Aidden Lives as 
2 yaluable study directing attention to the vital 
problem of the modern era, 


The Mad Rani and Other Indian Stories. Ey Philip 
Ashby (George Routledge & Sons, Ltd, Loudoun, 123). 
ws, 6d. 


"A collection of Sketches of Indian Life anil 
Thonght"—a very intriguing subtitle. The anthor 
claims a ‘bureaucrat’s acquaintance with the country” 
He has years of experience ol, and now that a shadow 
of untertninty and doubt hangs ever the fine race of 
Tndian Civilians he considers it a duty to plead for a 
study of the psychology of real India, in order, as 
he says, to prevent a “lie m the soul’, Mr. Ashby has 
summed op im the Preface the central iden of his 
life's experience: “that he has failed to mnderstanid 
India", He wants to show how Indian mind habitually 
works. With a contemptuous gesture he adds that 
“their religions, philosophical and moral conceptions 
ate different from ours...... their standards of thoromgh- 
ness in industry, of accuracy in thé spoken word, of 
courtesy, honour, and sincerity im social behaviour, 
ate difhenlt for os to understand. I do not say they 
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ate inferior,’’ Bot Mt. Ashby has lived vears omid 
“standards and suggestions which are oriental and 
alien—suggestions which buzz round you like a cloud 
cf mosquitoes, they obsess your head and your heart 
like o« languid vapour—these hints of itrigue, of 
tortion motive, of nepotiam, of self-deception, of 
." and he may therefore be 
pardoned for any curions twists and turns of thought 
in his presentation of this psychology of an alien race. 
To Indian readers Mr. Ashby's attitude of mind appears 
distorted: it would seem to them that the political 
problem bas blurred his vision and robbed him of an 
impartial sppraisement of the psychology of the 
Indian mind which does not always work im the 
political groove and that is aboot the worst we can 
sav of Mr: Ashby'’s work. If we could detach our- 
selves from the racialism so much emphasised by the 
futher we would heartily enjoy the little sketches 
Which comprise this volume. The anthor bas taken 
pains to arrive at a faithinl delineation and his 
industry is commendable. The first nine sketches, 
being “plain facts and unadorned’ are perhaps. the 
best of the lot:as they donot give one the wticomiot- 
tible: feeling which the later sketches produce—the 
feeling that you are being imposed upom. Mr. Ashby 
writes simply and forcefully; he has a crisp and clear 
#tyle and enjoys'a facile pen. His treatment of Anglo- 
Indian life and manners in a few of the sketches show 
that his. interpretation, when successful, forms charm- 
ing reading, witness the little story of the Laidy Doctor 
and the one entitled Indigo, The other tales of Indian 
life attempt ot fatthfnl portrays! but perhaps 
unwittingly the strand of cynicism interlined with a 
feeling of superior air spoils the effect. There is a 
virtue in plain onvarnished tale, but Mr. Ashby writes 
with a purpose and has to that extent allowed his 
art to suffer. But one can thoronghly appreciate ani 
commend his plea for a wider understanding based 
upon study and sympathy between the two races in 
India, the Eritisher and the Indian. 


Srhmtzler 
[ Brentano's 


Casanova’s Homecoming by Arthur 
(Translated by Eden and Cedar Pant) 
Ltd., London, toz2| 7s. 6d. 


Arthur Schniteler, the eminent continental littera- 
teur, has given os in this imaginative pendant to 
Casanova's Memoires ecrit par luimeme a picture of 
the closing years of the 18th century when socicty 
and tradition were on the verge of a dissolntion, ond 
a new force was taking birth with mighty portents 
and was soon to overwhelm the age with fury. 
Jacques Casanova, or Chevalier de Seingalt os he 
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calls himself, is the representative Ggure of the 
decaying age—combining in his person the supreme 
adventurer and the perfect lover, the seducer of 
women and a trickster of fate. With polished manners 
and suave dignity, his conversational charm snd 
fascinating delicacy toward women, Casanova obtained 
entrance to the most select salon. His Memoirs give 
us rich details of his varied adventures, and Schnitzler 
would seem to possess a thankless job whetting his 
imagination on Casanova’s. own acount. ‘But our 
author looks upon Casanova as the archtype of an 
age in the ffinx of dissolution, and has capture in 
the romantic incidents of Casanova’s life the ideal 
setting for a sympathetic study of the age His — 
‘heroine’ Marcolina, the almost perfect type of the 
newer lights that were teginning to shine on Venetian 
pallazas, falls a victim to the common weakicne 
of the passing oge, and perhaps m Our moder 
understanding deserves but little sympathy for her 
unhappy betrayal, Arthnr Scniteler frames the 
incident as a fitting climax to the untrustworthiness 
ai the period and does not shed many tears over 
Marcolina; the age reckoned not the default. “The 
tale is-a gesture of buna doubts" as the tranala- 
tors and the anthor has succeeded in 
producing an atmosphere of eighteenth century 
laxity and mock seriousness which makes a very 
fascinating reading. 


aa) 


Snags and Shallows. By Cecil Champain Lavwis 
‘John Lane The Bodley Head Limited, London, 1923) 
vi Gal, 


Snegs and Shallows is the chronicle of a Bn 
river—big, fateful, mysterious river along whose feast 
banks far in the uplands arose the fort of Shwedwin, 
wherein dwelt the loneliest white man in Burma. 
Michael Burslade was sick of his- surroundings, fed 
up with his native neighbourbood,—mnddy, am 1] : 
aliogether alien. But he was afraid af- his solitude. 
Mr. Lowis has built his plot on the, fact of Burslade’s 
loneliness and has developed the situations well. 
The hero’s encounter with a spirited girl—not guile 
white, though appealing and churmipg, ss: only 
Eurasian women can be—disturbs his mental balance, 
and visions of a mistress ruling at Shwedwin swarm 
his bram. Follows the feative week at ‘Tatkin, which 
among other things disillusions him about Gladys 
Domystt abe dint telbog to: Ie oie ee) eee 
society frowned npon experimenting in blood strait = : 
Rurslade is diverted to the safety-channel, eae L ip iv 
the sloppy, sentimental danghter of the burra Com- 












missioner builds ap in her heart a shrine for the lonely _ 
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outposter. The reat follows im routine 
Michael resists: with his beart for a time ated tric 
to be “fair’ to the elusive Eurasian girl, bet he 
becomes terribly afraid of loneliness and thoogh 
Glndys seems to slip ont, Christine has towed to 
Yearn Burmese. Mr. Lowis has laid his net well and 
in an Interesting manner, bot his characters are weak 
and flaccid with the exception of Gladya “Doggett: 
Snags and Shallows is rich in descriptive imagery 
and deals faithfolly with the ‘vast interludes of 
Burmesc forests and sandbanks. 


Secret Drama. By Isabel Beanmont (Andrew 
Melrose, Ltd., London & New York, 1922) 5. 6a, 


Secret Drama enjoys the distinchon of bemg 
awarded the 1923 prize ‘fret" movels. The 
Publishers present i with the conmmendation that for 
the first time in the history of their annnal com- 
petition the prize-winner has no froxitme accessit. 
This % high praise indeed, but a perusal of Mise 
Heaumont’s work sustains this favourable interpreta- 
tion, Secret Drama is not a tale of action or af 
thrilling adventurés. The story opens very quietly 
with the expectant reverie of a mother fondly waiting 
for her ultra-modern daughter to come back from 
‘town’ and live with her ‘evermore’. These poignant 
intimacies of a mother’s hopes, soon to be ruthlessly 
shattered, are very delicately delineated by the 
anthor. There is an ironic touch when the sudden 
impact of a callows and frivolous nature rudely shakes 
the quiet of mind of Mrs. Jesson but who will not 
refuse to believe in the Jloveableness of her dear 
Marie, Shock after shock reveal the contrariness of 
the two minds—one ultrasentimental aml forgiving, 
ready to acrifice self for the happiness of the 
danghter, the other restless and snperficial, always 
self-centered and recklessly oblivions of her nagging 
attitude toward her mother. Dido, the other girl in 
the story, shines ont bravely in contrast. Marie and 


four 


Dide form perhaps the two poles towards which 
modernity is leading women. Miss Beaumont 


possesses the power af characterisation which i mot 
wet qnite fully developed. Her book is essentially a 
reflexive study of some aspects of human conduct, 
bit the book possesses sufficient charm to retain the 
attention of the reader till the verv end. 


The Sport of Destiny. By William Garrett [Jarrolds 
Publishers Limited, London, et, 

“] set myself to create a little kingdom ont of 
discordant clemetits.,..........0 dreamed of the gradual 


tn7t) 3, 


order. 


“all 
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ehithronement of wisdom and the slow anil steady 
sifting of the gold from the human dross.......0 am 
wiser pow........You and I, we men, who would he 
Kings have bot one kingdom to struggte for, It lies 
in the caress of o woman's lips" 5o- Stephen 
Enderby after a fullsome career of efiorts and struggles 
to realise and evolve a happy and contented communtiy 
of human beings. He very nearly achieved succeds 
when Fate intervened and shatiered his castles of 
dreams and reality. The author builds his powerful 
tale romnd the complex dilemma of Man verswa 
Destiny. Stephen Enderby, the millionaire idealist 
is & mere tool: he struggles to rise beyond his early 
life. But fate in the form of a skeleton in the cop- 
board—the scandal attached to his early youth— 
springs on his schemes wunwaringly. Mr. Garrett 
does mot over-weight his problem—there-ate thrilling 
adventures and exciting tpisodes mingled with the 
love romance of the adopted heir with the daughter 
af Stephen's early love. It is a well-written tale, 
thongh the main problem is left onsalved. 


Rolers of Men by Mrs. E.W. Savi (G. FP. Putnam's 
Sons, London, 1og22) 7s. ted, 


Airs. BE. W. Savi is a novelist of Anglo-Indion life 
aud manners. She has over a doren books to ler 
eredit, and her style is always brisk and clear-cut. 
Her novels have secored for her a merited attention 
for industry, but not content to depict life of her 
kindred owl in India she occasionally claims te 
interpret the Indian,—no, the nalite—mind to British 
readers. Of late it has become o fashion to weave 
your plot out of the quagmire of politics—a picturesque, 
but elusive subject. Mrs. Savi’s latest volume Rulers 
of Men undisguisedly depends upon Indian political 
complexes for a story and an inspiration. Tf we were 
to consult Mrs. Savi for ight on polities we will come 
across sich choice advice :-— 

"We could not have held India so long, had it mot 
been that the people have needed us; and, 
now, owing to the reforms, they will continue 
to need us more, as greed of power brings 
out the worst in human natore"....._..{page 4), 

“Freedom of speech in a place itke India is 
putting a preminm on dteatfection",,........... 
[Page 25). 

"It (freedom of speech and press) doesn't pay in 
the East if you want peace and pood govern- 
ment™.........0page 25), 

“The vacillation, irresolution, timidity, displayed 
in coping with most flagrant cases of seditions 
propaganda calculated to tcite to rebellion 
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atid cansing open acts of rebellion, are responst- 
ble for afl that is happening now, and has 
happened during the last few years”,.......« 


(page 90)- 
“General Dver should have been upheld if India 
is to be successfully roled"’,........... (page 327). 


For a fru¢ (sic) understanding of Indian character torn 
Wwe again to Mrs. Savi :— 

“Tn the mass, the Oriental has an inherent 
reverence for rank and station’’.........(page 26), 

“No one respects justice so much as an Indian 
though he is incapable of administering tt 
with absolute impartiality™....:.. (page 28), 

“Allowing for exceptions, bribery is an instinct 
with Indians"’,....(page 29). 

Just one more quotation explaining the motif of the 
tale :— 

“We must exact what is our due as guardians of 
the public safety—as rulers of the Indian 
Fmpire.........00r prestige is in danger—the 
prestige of a great nation......... "* (page 176). 

As a matter of comree the word ‘nalive' is sprawled 
all over the book. The tale is a simple one relating 
the jove affairs of « planter and an American girl 
tourist, with the usual happy ending boi with plenty 
of thrills and adventures thrown in, Awkward corners 
in the story are smoothed with the help of convenient 
accidents including the forcefully drawn climax of on 
ured revolt. Kulers of Mew is a readable tale with 
plenty of colour. What appeals moet is the deserip- 
tin of Anelo-Indinn Society, for it is trae to life as 
Mrs. Savi must know and not exactly a proper pattern 
for copy. Mrs. Snvi has composed a paen of plorificn- 
tion of her race, bot surely a paren could he sung 
without slinging mad at other races. 


The Garland by Sigrid Undset (Glydendal, 
Hanover Square, London W. 1, 1932) 75. 6d. 


Tt, 


This volume is the English translation of Aristin 
Lavransdatier from the pen of the Danish novelist, 
Undset, Tt delineats the life-history of Kristm, the 
danghter of on unassuming Norwegian farmer, from 
her childhood to her maturity, The scene is laid in 
the rath century, and the quaint medievalism of the 
age with its superstitions and ceremoniale gives 
ample scope to the writer to portray the manifold 
aspects of living in those days. Kristin, the only 
strviving child of Lavrans, is naturally o pet daughter. 
She grows up -amid work and honest living until her 
stay at a convent brings her face to face with human 
passions, She has been ptedued to another. man, bat 
ber love for Erlend, an aristocrat with o had reputa- 


tinn, trinmphs over her discreet feelings. Her 
surrender to him in her maidenbood works a come 
plete change in her ideals. No longer the meek 
child of obedience and aubmission Kristin forever 
finds excuses for ber sedncer. Her faith is not 
shaken by cruel reminders of her lover's adultery. 
The strong and indomitable. figure of Lavrans,. the 
father, dominates Undset's pages, and if he is cheated 
into an acceptance of a matriage for his danginer, who | 
is no longer a moid, his hardy forbearance evokes 
admiration. Such a plot hardly permits of thrills, hat 
the chief interest of The Garland lies in a faithful and 
detailed description of what life meant in those far 
off days to a humble Norwegian peasant, Mr, tn 3 te 
is a painstaking chronicler and his work is a monu- 
ment of industry and research into medieval enstoms 
anid traditions. 





The Knight of Ravenswood, Ey Maris Warrington 
(Jarrolis Publishers, Lid., London, rgz2a) 25. 


The Knight of Ravenswood is a historic tale ol 
rural England of the medieval age when chivalry hand 
int hand with fanaticism and barbarity roled supreme 
aver the actions of men. Richard, Coemr de Lton— 
the legendary hero-King of England, embodying im 
his person the beanty and the grace of Knight- 
Crusaders ond frenzied impulsiveness of savage 
strength, falls a victim to the charms of an innocent 
but lowly maid of the countryside. Nadine, the object 
of a King’s Love, is tormented between her duty to 
her king and her virginal love for the man, A weird 
curse hangs over the consummation of her love-tale, 
and feeling thoronghly convineed of the fatal pro- 
phecy in case she yields to the dictates of her heart, 


Nadine chooses the cloister and sacrifices. her heanti-_ 


ful life and love for the sake of the life of the 
man she loves. A delicately drawn picture which: 
does well in recalling to our minds the heroic knight. 





errantary of an age which seems at this: distance of 


time fall of cruelty and saperstition, 


The Golden Bay. By J, Weare-Giffard (Jarrolds 
Publishers, Limited, London, 1922) 24. 


A tale of exciting and thrilling adventares off the 
coast of Devonshire. A crew of desperate pirates had 


made Lundy their headquarters for preying upon the 
trading vessels in the channel and the author tells 


ns in a pleasant and interesting atrle how a young 


man gathers unto his side a. few other people of the 
countryside and sets out to wipe away the repro 
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on the fair name of Devon, The story is written in 
a picturesque lnnguage, and interest is sustamed right 
to the very end when the pirates are brought to book 
alter a -grocsome feht. 


Helen af the Old House. By Harold Bell Wright 
{Hadder & Stonghton Limited, London, 1023) 23. 6d. 


Mr. Hareld Wright carries a deserved reputation 
for strong and spirited characterisation. In his latest 
tale Helen of the Old Howse he fully sustains his 
mastery aver virile and forceful writing. The tale = 
the idyl of the nowveaw riche; the plot derives interest 
frow post-war adjustments. The new magnates who 
made monty when war was on, finding themselves 
ext adrift from their old moorings of lowly brother- 
hoowis and kindlinesses fail miserably im their efforts 
to ape the traditions of the cultured, but rich, few, 
fhe anther interprets the aspirations of the workers 
with an insight born of true ntderstanding ancl 
sympathy. He has abundant love for the Bobbies and 
Maggies of the slums, and im the person of the Inter- 
pretor gives us a beautiful character of lofty ideals 
and noble design, Helen's contrary moods are firmly 
portrayed and if her love-romance is wrecked the 
tragedy brings her light and contentment, Helen 
a fine piece of writing and a very readable story. 


The Hoarding. By folm Owen (Hodder & 
Stonzhton Limited, London, 1924) 75. 6d. 


Who said conumerciality was the bane of nie rn 
life? John Owen does not think so. At any mite he 
hee built up « romance—and a charming rematire 
ioo—round the person of an ambitions and pushing 
youty man who professes to specialise in Publicity. 
The author has cleverly turned the dilemma of the 
modem artist—viz., ort for art’s sake versus Com 
mercialised art?—to help him in mating together two 
independent and resolute young persons. If Boxrider 
is unable to accept failure as part of bis scheme of 
life and Lesley unable to stand the cant of sham 
hypocrisy, well the way out is to join the lives of 
these two etrong-hended ‘moderns’. Mr. Owen has 
written a very snocessful tale. 





ECONOMICS. 
The Making of Index Numbers; A study of their 
Varieties, Tests and Reliability by Irving Fisher, 
Ph. 1D. (Pollak Foundation for Eoonomic Research, 
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Newton (Mass.) & Houghton Mifflin Company, New 
York, 1933). $750. 


Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University has won 
international reputation by bis brilliant advocacy of 
» stable currency, a fixed measuring rod for money 
like a yardstick or a pound-weight. His thesis or- 
ginally propounded in his remarkable work, The 
Purchasing Power of Money, was provided with a 
well-defined framework im his recent book Stabilising 
lhe Dollar. But Fisher recognised that the central 
pivot of his doctrine turned upon the capability and 
ingenuity of human mind to devise a fool-proof index. 
number of prices and trade. To this task consequent. 
ly he directed his attention and the result is his 
monuments! work on The Making of Index Numbers. 
The book ferms the first publication under the aus- 
pices of the Pollak Foundation for Economic Research 
—a body constituted to advance the ileale of apphed 
economics; and no better start could be divined in a 
much as the utility of Economics for luman weal 
depends upon its approximation to scientific ptandards 
of mensurement and a book like Fisher's present 
yolume is the first complete attempt to substrint: 
measurement for guesswork in one realm of ecotontie 
studies. 

Prof. Irving Fisher has two main objects: (1) to 
test the trastworthinese of different Index Numbers 
which have been, or could reasonably be: constructed, 
and (2) to help make their calculation rapid and easy. 
In his pursnit of the first object the author attacks 
the problem from manifold aspects. He defines an 
‘‘Tndex Number of prices of a number of commodities. 
as an average of their price relatives" and the fooda- 
mental purpose of an index number is that ‘' it shall 
fairhy represent, so far as one single figure can, the 
general trend of the many diverging ratios from 
which it is calcnloted''—a definition and purpose which 
would seem too vague and general to strict minds. 
‘The six chief methods of averaging, wis., the 
arithmetic and its reciprocal, the harmonic, the 
geometric, the mode, the median and the avgregativs, 
provide Dr. Fisher with the steelwork of his structure. 
He discusses the question of weighting aml emphasises 
the value of the reversal tests im respect of commodity, 
of time atd of “factor"’ (the last, being the most 
important, conditions that a formula for index numbers 
onght to permit interchanging the prices and qeanti- 
ties without giving inconsistent resnlts—an original 
contribution by Prof. Fisher), These tests provide 
him with very effective instruments for balancing os 
well.aa constructing derivative formulae; ond the dis- 
cussion dealing with the question of rectifying various 
formulae by a sort of “crossing, f.¢,., by averaging 





aititieses, in onder to arrive at the more perfect 
formulae, i a brilliant piece of original research ond 
industry, The author deals <succintly with the 
tendencies of freakishness and bias which many 
formulae, inelading the simple arithmetic sed by 
Saverheck and continned by the Statis!, exhibit; and 
proceeds fitially to diseover the telatively superior of 


the group. 

For considerations—accuracy, specd of calculation, 
siitplcity and intelligtbility—ait in judgment to 
Gecide the issue, amd Dr. Fisher's verdict which 
follows the judgements of Edgeworth awd Marshall is 
for the arithmetically weighted aggregative formola. 


Ztgat gi pt 


= lgat+gi)pu (Pisher’s No. 2) 89). 


Tt ib not the ideal formula in point of accuracy but 
gives almost us accurate results and is simpler and 
speedier in calculation, A variation on the famous 
Paasche's aml Lasperre’s formulae yields the most 
accurate resulte—the ‘ideal formula: 


Zhigo , = p91 | 

Spoyo Epos No. 353). 
whose probable error comes to within one-eighth of 
onc per centl—a very remarkable result, which 


justifies Prof, Fisher's claim to have set mp demon 
trahle standards of accuracy and evolved a method to 
suit different cirenmetances. 


The Making of Index Numbers is an ideal book 
in point of Iucidity of expression and simplicity of 
fralysis. Tts wealth of illustrations, numerical, 
prephic and algebraic, its memerous charts and 
calculated data, the easy and simple methods af 
deduction, its penctrating and keen analysis and a 
careful cand judicious marshalling of focte—thee 
characteristics make the volume valuable alike for the 
student and the scholar, for the lay businessman ani 
fer the expert. The obstrose mathematical ‘proofs’ 
are grouped in the appendices. There is no doubt 
that Dr. Fisher has achieved a notable snecess. anal 
his book will mark an episode in the development of 
the study of economic learning, There can no greater 
setvice to the cause which Prof. Fisher has most at 
heart than the evolution of a definitely recognised and 
‘established statistical mechanism capable of measuring 
“Such elusive things as fluctuations in real wagea, in 
exchange rates, in volume of trade, in cost of living 
and in purchasing power of money’, We owe a debt 
of gratitude to the Pollak Foundation for aaead this, 
their fitst, publication before os, and students of ceo 
nomics will ook forward with added interest to their 
subsequent volntnes. 

if 
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The Trade Cycle. By F. alley WA, PS. 
King & Sen, tad, Tenia, apa + 6di P- 





sia” sshd Testor ase eat eet 
ailution. Of late considerable attention has been given if 
te the wssiestining' of the cates a ae a 
the state of enforced idleness among the workers M 
Lavington, one of the younger ‘economists of t 
Cambridge school, gives us im this Hittle hook 
Ltilliant resume of the discussion which seeks for one = 
prominent single canse of MRC DROTOeS hel 
snecessive waves of business confidence and de es sical 
which alternate almost with rhythmical reg -enlarity. 
The argument rung thas: the impediments tara pant 
equilibriam of supply and demand of labour a » to 
b= fond normally in the influences which | ting abot 
cyelical depressions. These inflwences arise: trom bi 
nature of mexdern industrial production. The 4 Pit bili'y 
to err on the part of the entrepreneurs, each # je 
his own tndividaal jodgment ami at hia Own risk ae at 
Fespect of the fnture condition of the market, sets | i 
motion forces which directly produce the rhy ce: 
aliernations of business activity, known aa business 
evcles, The problem is complicated by the impress 0 
Thometary Itfnences anil the growing | inter te ben il: ae 
or business liouses and industries. Mr. Lavingt tom's 
discussion proceeds on orthodox Hnes and he re-affirma 
Prof, Marshall's conclusion that the active prit ce ) 
animating besitiess cycles: is the changes im the I eve ay 
of business confidence produced by forecasts of firtar 
demand overreaching the supplies and the requir Sane 
itt an era of ‘boom" and the estimates falling | hort 
in the following phase of business depre i 
author, however, attempts to prove: too much wh en 
he suggests that the omin cunse of the present acute 
nnenplovment is algo to be traced to the © non Re 
rhythmical operations of business cycles, for the 
evclical movements are too mechanical and inadeg equate: 
to fully explain the prevailing post-war c F 
Students of Economics will find im Mr. Lay Pa, 
monograph a very incid exposition of busmess- cycles 
ia normal periods of madustry. 


ey 





The New Economics. fy Marten Cumberl 
Raymond Harrison (Cecil Palmer, London, : 
Os. Het. 


The authors of this treatise attribute the sun oan 
ills of the present generation to ine ines red 
structire whereby the banking monop ists are a 





i: 


to Jtmpede the natural adjustment | of aaduich te 
bankers, cach acting at his own risk, is based on t a 
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‘ilosion of the cash basis’', whereas, in fact, it 4s 
tentamount to a debt against the community, a debt 
which can not be liquidated until equivalent poods 
have been produced and sold. Over the unloosing of 
such productive forces the community has no effective 
centrol: this disability together with the conseqnent 
mal-adjustment in comsmmption is at the root of the 
recoring phenomena of “booms and slunps™. The 
solution hes, in the opinion of the authors, im the 
adoption of the Deonglas Scheme—a consumer control 
of Credit and the establishment of a Just Price. The 
aim is to maintain an-effective reserve of purchasing 
pewer—to increase when production increases through 
a regulation of price which should no longer be the 
Tato of mouey to goods but a ratio of consumption 
te prodnction. How this ratio is to be made effective, 
what price is to be ‘Just’ las not been told to we. 
We are dismissed with the aweful warning that “the 
problem of the Just Price is the final problem posed 
hy the historical Sphmx, and the nations that can 
not solve it must perish, Messrs. Cumberland and 
Harrison's book provides, however, an instructive 
preliminary to the works of Major C. H. Douglas. It 
is written in a bright, forcible stvle and makes good 
interesting reading. 


Principles of Public Finance. By Hugh Dalton, M.A,, 
D.Sc. ({Hoon,) (George Koutledge & Sons, Ltd, 
London, mas) 54. net. 


Mr, Dalton has done well in bringing out in a 
book form his lectures on the theory of Poblic Finance. 
There is a paucity of good literature on this, one of 
the most important subjects of politicoeconomics, The 
‘author does nat carry the theoretical analysis of taxa- 
tier and its incidence and burden berond the orthodox, 
Classical lines. He supplies however the fragmentary 
texture with the leaven of bold and original thinking. 
Flis trestment of the costs of taxation is attractive 
atid his discussion of the importance of the study of 
Public Expenditure well-timed. Dr. Hugh Dalton is 
convinced of the equity of reducing the inequalities 
of income by means of a jodicions system of taxation 
and expenditure, on the lines of steeply pradnated 
atnual jeyies [(particolarly on inheritances) coupled 
with o progressive scheme of grants, The policy of 
a National Minimum however depends upon the 
redaction of the heavy public debt incurred during 
the war, for whose redemption the only practical policy 
in capital levy. Principles of Public Finance-is notable 
for the distinet emphasis it lays on considering the 
ecntral problem to be that of “securing the best 
disposal of the economic resources of the community 


i: * 


in so far as public anthorities can influence their 
disposal,” for the only economic test of “productive- 
ness" if its productiveness of economic welfare. 
Some of the propositions in the book will be sharply 
contested; others stoutly denied. But there can be no 
two opinion that Dr, Dalton has succeeded in present- 
ing a scholarly treatise full of critical acumen and 
written in a forcible and clear-cut stvle. He has 
succeeded in providing exactly “the framework of 
general ideas’ necessary for the boilding up of a sound 
and secore budget of income and expenditure. 


The Capital Levy Explained. By Hugh Dalton, 
M.A,, D.Se., (Heon.) (The Labour Publishing Co., Ltd., 
London, 1923) 28. éyl. 


This little book embodies and amplifies the Eritish 
Labour Party's case for a special levy on capital for 
the purpose of redemption of the huge accumulations 
of war-debt which annually costs abcut gm. 535 in 
mterest charges. Dr, Dalton is a professional econo- 
mist of sound reputation, though in the present yolume 
he does not analyse very deeply the factors which 
influence the adoption of s financial poliéy. But he 
supplies ample economic reasons for the necessity of 
reduction of debt and the adoption of some such 
policy as the capital levy. The -author has on his 
side the opinion of such eminent economists as Prof, 
Figou and Mr, J. M. Keynes—the latter considers a 
“capital levy for the extinction of debt as an absolute 
prerequisite of sound finatice in every one of the 
European belligerent countries." Dy, Dalton relies 
tpen the present assessment of wealth prepared for 
Death Duties to furnish the data for the computation 
of the levy. He is more concerned in this volume to 
answer his critics—mostly businessmen with heavy 
interests—and has cogently argued from the negative 
aspect, i.¢., no other alternative is effective for the 
Purpose; amd that in pressing their demand for a 
capital levy the Labour Party is directing attention 
to the root cause of the present economic malafse, 


Principles of New Economics. Gy Lionel D. Edie 
(George G. Harrap & Co,, Ltd., London) tos, 6a, 

The primary purpose of this book is to co-ordinate 
the researches made in diferent departments of the 
acience of political economy in recent ‘years. 
Specialisation has entered in this domain of humaa 
thought as well: the differing modern developments of 
cLonamic institutions and groups have given a new 
orientation to orthodox economic thought and intensive 
research and enquiry is needed to fully comprehend 
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the new phase. “The stage has been reached when 
it i¢ of deep importance that the several divergent 
tendencies in economic interpretation shonld he 
integrated in thetr fondamental relations.” The present 
volume provides such a synthesis. Mr. Edie lavs 
particular stress on the psychological clement in the 
fondamental bases. of Economics. The wish to 
humanise {im the sense of meluding the factor of 
human nature) cconomic doctrines is entirely landabl< 
anil very timely. Social psychology should contribute 
te the science of political econemy an ‘‘institmtional™ 
outlook, Afr; Edie may have 
but there is no donbt that “the economic order al 
present needs more of the public motive, and will 
suffer bitter attacks unless this motive i forthcoming. ' 
‘The author divides his treatise in three parts: [1) 
Heonomic Psychology, (2) Economic Institutions and 
Functions and (5) Economic Adaptation. His studies 
of capitalistic structures are very interestiw ard the 
result of careful thought and shrewd analyses. The 
interlining of the argument with copioms extracts 
detracts from the general impression and unity of the 
hook, and a5 2 consequence parts of Mr, Edie’s study 
suffers from discursiveness and feeble texture. But 
be has brought together his data in a skilful manner, 
and despite the difficulties of the American turn given 
to phrases and sentences which at times make the 
language obseure Principles of New Economics forius 
a very instructive volume. 


The Principles of Taxatlon. By Sir Josiah Stamp, 
B.H.E., D.Sc., (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., Lemdon) 1922. 


We welcome in book form, Sir Jostah Stamp's New- 
march lectures delivered at University College, London 
in rgtg. Since then there have been womerons modi- 
fications in practice, bot the book is substantially 
accurate and will immediately take tts place os the 
most antheritative book on the sobject. The book 
consists of six chapters relating to the teed for te- 
statement of principles; the individual standpoint for 
the taxation of incomes; the standpoint of the indivi- 
dual in relation to taxes on expenditure, special receipts 
and savings; the standpoint of the state; the stand- 
point of the community; and ulterior objects. Tt is of 
interest to learn that “there is no country in which 
the whole system of taxation is one, logically worked 
eat from first principles. Everywhere the accidents 
ef political and commercial considerations in past 
history are perpetuated, and condition the present 
systems". Indeed, in M*Culloch's adaptation of Pope’s 
lines : 

Whoever hopes a fanitless tax to see, 

Hopes what ne‘er was, or is, or e’er shall be. 


overctress=d the factor 


But it is all for the best that first principles should 
be occasionally stated. There are practical difficulties; 
past history cannot be brushed aside as though it: 
never existed; and yet it is desirable that publicists 
should every now and then realise the fundamental 
principles of taxation, so that, consistently with past 
traditions, they might base their future policy on 
them, These principles have never been stated with 
gieater lucidity and greater ability than by Sir Josiah 
Stamp. 





Elementary Economics. Ey Prof. T. N, Carver, 
(Ginn and Company, Boston and Londen) 1922. 


The Athenian Youth in the second year of his. 
military service took the following Ephebic Oath; "I 
will not bring dishonour upon my arms, and I will not 
dezert the comrade by my side. I will defend the 
sacred places and all things holy, whether alone or 
with the help of many. I will leave miy. native land 
not less, but greater and better than I fond it. I will 
render intelligent obedience te my superiors, and will 
obey the established ordinances and whatsoever other 
laws the people shall harmoniously establish, L will 
not suffer the laws to be set aside or disobeved, but 
will defend them alone or with the help of all And 
I will respect the memory of the Fathers. The Gods. 
be my witnesses.’ This Onoth states the whole duty of 
the citizen, and Prof. Carver sets ont in his book to. 
explain to the young the fundamentals an which all 
national well-being mmst rest. He has produced, i 
fact, a text-book, in practical patrictism. There ix 
nothing of the padant in the book, few statistics, and 
no mystifying graphs. We should be thankful also for 
the large number of meat maps and interesting. photo- 
graphs. Ne pains have been spared to make the book 
appeal to the voung student, for whom it is prinecipal- 
lv intended. Such abstruse economic problems a5 
keeping a proper balance among the factors of prm- 
daction, transportation, international trade, rent, 
socialism, the siti¢le tax, are here disenssed and ex- 
plained in plain, straightforward language that can be 
easily comprehended br high school stadents: A’ 
large number of persons have been discouraged in 
their study of economics, by their diitculty m cleariv 
following what have been supposed to be elementary 
mannalse—which, however, have been elementary only 
i name. Prof. Carver, who is already a recognised 
authority in America on the subject of distribution, 
fas rendered a distinct service to all students engaged 
in the elementary study of economics, and his book 
onght to appeal to Indian students. , 
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Economics. By James Cunnison, M.A., 
o., Ded., Londen} gz. 


‘Mr. Cunnison, a lecturer in Social Economics in the 
{University of Glasgow, attempts in his book « presenta- 
tion of the amierlying principles of econonne life. 
Se writes avowedly for the popular reader and avoids 
therefore the abstrase amd technieol, In the three 
‘parts into which the book is divided, he deals with 
He making of wealth, the wealth of the mdividual, 
ming and spending, and the question of the system. 
‘His definition of economics is plain and free from the 
abstractions with which we are so familiar, He says 
siniply | that it “exaniines the thoughts and actions of 
pioups of men in making, acquiring and using 
wealth.” Here we have, then, no high-sounding dis- 
enssions on the meaning and application of the word 
‘Science’, nor any attempt to mystify the reader by 
the née of the shibboleths of production, distrilmtion 





ond conmsamption The avoidance of technical termine- 


logy is indeed the main attraction of this book. Mr. 
(Curitiison does rot attempt to enmiciate ay new- 
fangled theories of his own, but is content to state 
accepted principle: with moderation and fairness. He 
has sneceeded in producing an admirable mitroductory 
‘ianvial which deserves the ettention of those desirous 
‘of getting mp an elementary acquaintance with the 
principles of economics. 


A Primer of Taxation. Hy Lient, E. A. Lever, 
i.Se., (FP. &. King & Son, Ltd., London 123) 25. 6d, 

This introduction to public finance ig a smecessful 
effort at giving a really interesting and simple account 
of the development and working of the British taxing 
sistem. Such a simple mannal, fll of information 
attractively presented, is to be welcomed. The income 
wt the state is classified, the theory of taxation is 
Hesrribed fairly exhaustively, the more inrportant texce 
are tonched mpon, a whole chapter is devoted to the 
stibject of public credit, and finally the principles and 
incidence of local taxation are Set forth A helpfal 
bibliography is appended at the end. It is a tsefnl 
‘littl book, . 


Why Prices rise and fall? By F. W. YPethirk 
Lawrence, (Oxford University Press, Calcutta and 
London) 1923. 


This is the sixth volume of the “World of To-vsy" 
series, published by the Oxford University Press ander 
the General Editership of Mr. Victor Gallance. The 
volumes alreaty polished include Sir Harry Jolmston's 
“The Backward Peoples aml our relations with them", 
Mr, A.<G. Gardiner’s “The Anglo-American Future," 
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(Methuen & ‘Prof. Pigow's - Capital Levy and a Levy wth 


These names are sufficient 
hivh standard and authoritative 


War Wealth". 

guarantee: of thie 
character of the 
Lawrence's Title book on the Rise and Fall uf 
Prices is written for those whe wish tp 
nnderstand the economic basis of prices. The 1 bi 
ie attacked with great ability and the subject 
divided into several convenient groups. There is a 
hizardons but itteresting attempt at propheey in the 
last chapter headed, “A Peep into the Future’. 





“AGhile we do not agree with all that he hes to: #av. 


aliout the future, that does not take away from oor 
appreciation of this useful and informing hook, The 
series which it appears is intended to cater for the 
genera reader mtd the books being written by 
- s ate nsefnl and instructive. This cheap, 
‘sealer series deserves wide circulation. 





Principles of Comparative Economics. Rv Dr. 
Radhakamal Mukerjee, M.A., Pu.D. (FP. S&S. King & 
Son, London.) 2 Vals. 1921-22. 


In introdecing the firet volume of this admirable 
work, Senator Raphael Georges Levy of the Freneli 
Institute, described it as “a beok upon the hases af 
Hinda Eeanenics", and spoke of Prof, Mukerjee as 
having “attacked, with brilliance, the study of 
absorbing problems. He has piven os a very insira} 
tive picture of the sorisl life of his Compatricts™. Tn 
the first wolume the author amalyses Econontic 
principles in the light of Biology, and Social Psycho. 
lorpy; in the second he examines the. situation itt 
Tnidia and the Past penerally. There is plenty in the 
book that will cause many » searching in the hearts 
af the orthodox Feonomists, and perlmps niske hin 
revise some of his accepted theories. Tt is a book 
of first-rate ability and is bound to place Dr. Mukerjee 
in the frout rank of constructive thinkers, We are 
sure the book will receive the consideration it £0 
richly deserves, We ere merely drawmg attention to 
it here und we hope to publish later a comprehensive 
ctitical review of it, 





SOCTALISAL 
The Decay of the Capitalist Civilisation. By Sidtey 


and Beatrice Webb (George Allen & ee Lt, & 
The Fabian Society, London, 1923) 2s. 6d 


Mr, and Mrs. Webh, the doyen of a peculiarly 
British strand m Socialistic thought which poes ander 
the enphustic name of Foluanism, have torped their 
attention in the present volume to balancing anit 





volumes in the series, Mr. 





af 


judging the raison d'etre of the capitalistic structure 
of modem society. They do not propose to oiler amy 
better substitute: their earlier volume 4 Constitution 
jor the Socialist Commonwealth of Greal Britain enitt- 
tains their constructive proposals, In the present: book 
nider review ther arraign capitalism on well4tefined 
commis and make out a strong case against its com- 
tinnance, By capitalist system they enderstand “the 
particu'ar stage in the development of industry and 
legal institutions in which the holk of the workers 
find themselves divorced from. the ownerships of the 
itstroments of production.”’ The learned atnthora 
group their indictment onder four heads: pennry, 
parasitic lawlessness of the leisured classes, inequality 
of personal freedom and finally the essential unsound- 
ness of ihe capitalist civilisation from the point of 
view of economic weal. Mr, and Mra. Webb have 
resorted to historical deductions te prove their case—a 
procedure likely to be looked upon as ‘special 
Headings,’ for historical analrsia fs mainly enbjective 
gi) dees net cover the entire multitude of generalisa- 
tions mecessary for completing o case and judging it 
on ths merits impartially and with a judicial frame of 
mind. The method has accordingly deceived the 
authors into committing several errors: of foct and 
deduction. The main indictment however remains 
untouched; if anything, the authors’ frankness and 
soalicitude for the gradual emergence of a race akin to 
Flato’s Philosopher-Guardians of the State has Jed 
‘them to temper their charge with mercy. Innumerable 
hesitating conclusions, half-measures and «a veritable 
mata for ‘consitutionaliem’ abound im the pages of 
this otherwise admirable summary of the case against 
capitalism. Their conec'msion is in the true Fabian 
style: 

We must face the practical certainty that if the 
transition from Capitalism to Socialism ia not 
intelligently anticipated, planned, and wnided 
by the rulers of the people, the people, when 
the breaking-sirain ts reached, will resort to 
sabotage to force the governient to tackle the 
job of recomstroction; and the danger is that 
the sabotage may co 30 far as to make the job 
impossible." 

But anvone even cridely familiar with the sinister 
activities of post-war Internationa! Finance and La 
Haut Capifalisme would plainly see through the 
‘inefficacy of auch ‘constitutional’ mensmres as the 
Fabians suggest. Criticism is, however, disarmed by 
the awthors’s plea that the present volume is ont 
constructive. A Incid facility. of expression sand ao 
cogentiy argoed thesis characterise Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb's latest book: Equally instructive and 































This seabvnattive work is from i tide pe ot Wek ok G | 
Socialist who occupied the responsible position of f the 
Minister of Finance in the first Revolutionary | or vern- 
ment of 1918 He bases his study of pr rt 
lism upon the socialist programme os actually carried 4 
out in Germany, Hungary and Le aay 


i = 
. eo ts = 





ishevist Russie 
Hert Strobel sterts with a brief argument in pens r 
of the recognition of the immediate meed of char rein 
otr social economy—of the replacement of production 
for sale by production for use, of the abolition 
piivate property in the instruments of production, 6 
change in the subjective outlook of the imasses. The: : 
author attributes the failure of the Socialist experiment 
in Germany a+ moch as in Rolshevist Russa to © he 
ignorence of mass psychology amongst the rulers: 
“Ecomomic wecessity ta no mechanical: process, 
but every kim] of economic pressore mpm, 
human society seta up psychological ca 
This spychological momentum, the rece 
bon that an economic condition mnst fret be 
transferred ito the moral -comscious 
the masses before it can reels Gee 
and socially transforming effects, has coat a 
too much misunderstood amd neglected.” = 
Besides proving the superiority of a socialist stews 
it the matter of production and human welfare, 
it to be-launched successfully it is almost essen 
that society should be ripe for its introduction ancl ag 
the masses psychologically predisposed towards it. 
Mr. Strobel as Finance Minister can speak wile: 
attherity of the tactical defanlis. and omissions | es 
Socialist programme which failed to succeed. in 
Gertany. He adduces ample facts and argu 1 = | to 
prare his tase. Por Bolshenie meéthods ou rent bel ren 








peasantry ea thie hard aE the ‘Soviets and a it deecitar 
led to the enactment of decrees which stultify socialist 
ideals. Hungary presefits «an equally sauteed re 
parallel, The anthor declares his faith in the tenets. 
of Guild Socialism with its emphasis on - indnstria 
democracy and constitutional methods. The book is 
full of informative criticism on warionk schenies of 
nationalization programmes. Altogether at instructive — 
study of sociological experiments, : 





Socialism and Character. Rr Henry Sturt, MAL 
(George Allen & Unwin, Lid,, London, to22) 75, 6d 
Tt has often Leen urged as # final clinching argo- 


subjection... 
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ment against the adoption of socialism that under 
its aegis human character will deteriorate, as the 
various urges of instinct—for power, for wealth, for 
fame—will Jose their dynamic impulse. Mr. Sturt 
aims at combating this conclusion. He contends that 
the very structure of socialist institutions will produce 
an atmosphere intensely favourable to the develop- 
ment of human character in its noblest aspects, Mr- 
Sturt does not stay to consider the deficiencies of the 
present day society but gues on to sketch the outlines 
ef economic and social institutions under socialism. 
He visnalises indeed a very fair picture and shows 
how such changes as nom-capitalist industry with 


good conditions of labour and employment will com- 


bme with the democratic control over the machinery 
of governance to provide for every citizen the 
epportattity to develop himself im freedom, The 
author discourses on the aspects of public and private 
affections at some length and cogently pleads: for 
economic and social equality of sexes. He does. not 
wish, however, to minimise the glories of Imperialistic 
achievements. His socialism is secular and parochial 


‘While affirming that it is contrary to socialist prin- 


ciples “that one race should hold another in permatent 
it is plain that some of the mations 
under our tule cannot be expected to manage their 
own affairs for many years to come....,.The white man's 


barden is not likely to fall from lim so long as he 


increases in ebility to bear it.” He is also mtentely 
conscious of racial patriotism: “As a mative of con- 
duct patriotism cannot be replaced by any sentiment 
of human brotherhood.....And human brotherhood 
becomes......absurd if we think of Englishmen treating 
as brothers all sorts of forcigners and savages—all 
the black and yellow men, the Foegians, the 
Andamanese, the pigmies of Central Africa." May 
we treat this particular aspect of Mr. Sturt’s Socialism 
a+ the sweet with the pill for the special consumption 
of the diehards? Otherwise he has drawn o pleasant 
picture of the life of the scholar under socialistic 
conditions and encourages us with a prospect of greater 
scope and freedom unrepressed by capitalistic tyranny 
or orthedox intolerance, Mr. Sturt has prodoced a 
readable book, | 


What Is Socialism? By James Hdward Le Rossignol 
(Thomas ¥Y. Crowell Company, New York). 192t. 


Mr, Rossienol is frankly an anti-Socialist of the 
extreme type, who fails to ste any good even im the 
idealistic interpretation of the philosophy of socialism. 
tu this. book he deals more closely with Marxian 
doctrines and attempts to dissolve the great myth 
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which Engles and Marx had butlt round ther cota-— 


clysmic prophecy of the inevitability of Socialism 
succeeding the capitalistic phase. The author treats 
of Marxian dogtias in fourfold aspects—their criticism 
of capitalistic society, the philosophy or the theoretical 
bases of socialism, the plan or the ideal scheme ancl 
their propaganda. To the labor-cost theory of valne 
Mr. Rossignol is particularly severe; for the socialistic 
economics of machinery he has nothing but comtempt. 
Capitalism as a going concern justifics its existence 
as a bemeficent tendency and is a great instrument 
for human progress. Mr. Rossignol does not probe 
deep enongh to justify generalisations, but le writes 
in a forcible style and has prodeced an interesting 
polemic. 


La Tradition Socialiste en France et Ia Societe des 
Nations. By J. L. Puech (Librairie Garnier Freres, 
6, Roe des Saints-Peres, Paris}. get. 

Prof. Charles Gide introduces Mom. Puech's book on 
the Socialistic tradition in France with the query wh 
public attention is again directed to the study of old 
French) socialist writers. He finds the answer mm the 
psychological reaction from the war, in the snbcons 
chous generalisation that the defeat of Lodendortff Test 
the displacement of the German Jew Marx os well. 
M. Puech discusses scholarly of the socialistic theoriss 
of the six French savants whose names are well- 
known outside France: Count C. H. de Saint-Sinion, 
Fourier, Peequeur, Leroux, Godin and lastly Prondhen, 
the most famous of all. Bot Mon. Puech looks at their 
work from a particular angle: he atms to place before 
his readers in a conspective shape the ideas of these 
old masters on internationalism. After an exhaustive 
analysis he shows that in the matter of group-associa- 
tions they were in agréement and war they particularly 
abhorred. They did indeed differ in their comecption 
ef an ittternational federation (Cf. Proudhan ang 
Fourier) according to their leanings towards political 
or economic valuations, but they echo each other im 
their emphagis apon the need of some sort of an 
international authority to put an end to war for all 
times. M, Puech sums up: 


“La Paix par le Travail, le Travail dane la Patx, 
telle est la double formule sur laquelle ln 
tradition sorialiste dans notre pays exerca 
Vesprit de ses theoriciens". 


M. Puech has done his work with impartial justice 
which bears the imprint of painstaking imdustry. 
Scholarly and exhatstive iti analysis it forms a good 
introduction to the study of the history of socialistic 
thought m France. 
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HISTORY: ECONOMIC & POLITICAL, 


The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 
1783:1919. Edited by Sir A. W. Ward and G. P-. 
Gooch: Volume I 1733-1815; Volume I, 1815-1866, 
(Cambridge University Press, 1922-23) 315- Od. each 
volume. 


Does Diplomacy possess a moral aspect? Has the 
maguificent political structure of the vast British 
Empire been boilt up by & conetstent, 
albiet unserupulons design? What infimences such 
factors as personalities, opportmiiam, party 
intrigue, had on the Rritish Foreign Poliey throogh- 
out the centuries? To these questions and similar 
others the distinguished Editors of the Cambridge 
History of Brilish Foreign Policy have set out to 
furnish a complete answer. It is three years now that 
the Cambridge University Press designed the project. 
Two volumes have appeared and the third and the 
concluding volnme is promised for the early auton 
of this year, One looked with apprehension at the 
project—the plan appeared too grandiose to be cir- 
eumseribed within fruitful limits. Happily such ap- 
prehensions were false as is antply proved by the 
scholarly volumes before we. 

Tt has been frequently orged against what may he 
termed the Cambridge method of history-writing—tiz., 
the collaborative method—that the encyclopaedic work 
thas produced does not possess the unity and the 
coherence of the book planned by a single mind. But 
then it is equally true that no single mind at present 
cant hope to master all the details or amplify his 
veon to cover with a judicions eve the Iistory of 
centuries, Specialised study has become therefore an 
essential part of modern knowledge and a condition 
of progress. The monumental Histories produced by 
the Cambridge University Press are excellent examples 
of team-work and co-operative effort im scholarly 
studies. The two volumes before us bear equally the 
impress of high excellence and great merit. The 
Fditors have called to their help the best-knowing 
minds in Britain, and their work is carefully balanced 
and judiciously proportioned. The task has not been 
easy, for diplomacy is an art as well as a tradition. 
Art is personal, subjective and highly opportunist; 
tradition is environmerital, the product of innumerable 
centos of past incidents and complex of a series of 
wel-defined purposes; Diplomacy in this dual aspect 
‘presents accordingly a thorny problem for the 
historian. The editors of the Cambridge History have 
reduced the dilemma into a straightforward narrative 
governed by certain definitive motives. The result t 
an eminently readable book which meets with a serioas 
demand at the present time and will prove extremeiy 


farseeine, 


chance, 





















valuable in appraising the trend of modern politics 
at its true valuc. The first volume deals with the. 
period 1783-1815 with an excellent Introduction from — 
the pen of Sir A. W. Ward summarising the history 
of the period prior to 1783 and providing a link with 
the period which forms the subject matter of the — 
volume. In this volume the contributors are Dr. Pr 
H. Clapham on Pitt’s First Decade, Prof. Holland 
Bose on the Napoleonic Struggles and Prof. C.. x. 
Webster on the American War and Pacification of 
Europe. Volume II carries the narrative down to the 
death of Palmerston and the resignation of ‘Rastell 
(2866). The age of the great Congresses, the Char 
rising of 1848 and the coup d'etat of Louis N spol 

the Ionian Islands and Greece, the commercial ‘ateiebe 
ments in their diplomatic aspect—all these are folly | 
and comprehensively dealt with. Prof. W. Alison 
Phillips, Prof. A. P. Newton, Dr. Clapham and ‘Sir 
Adolphms Ward are the chief contributors—all names 
that carry the stamp of anthority in the field of 
historical research. Messrs. G. P. Moriarty and F. W. 
Buckler contribute a short chapter each on Indian 
and the Far East during the periods 1833-49 and 
1i4S-s8. The scheme of thought is as comprehensive 
ac its list of contents. } 

The Editors avowedly “intended to. combine with a 

stiict adherence to historical troth, wherever ascertain | 
able, a national point of view—in other words, an 
avowed regard for the interests, and above all for 
the honour, of Great Hritain; and the list of con-— 
tributors to it has been confined to historical scholars 
who are British subjects by birth."” While the integrity 
and impartiality of the individual contributors may 
be above suspicion, the frank imsistence upon prodnc- 
ing an “ALL, BRITISH" history attaches to the wore 
the stigma of narrow racialism and parochial outloo: 
The consequence is that these volumes appear as wha 
they call in law ‘special pleadings." To TER the 
éharge that British Foreign Policy has been Ons 
ous through the centurics for its display of | < 
and unscropulousness something more is required than | 
an expression of purely British opinion. We do not 
deubt however that the Editors were fully aware of 
this weak link. Whether their effort has been sHceess+ 
ful in interpretation, we reserve the question for 
aetailed consideration on another occasion after the 
appearance of the third volume. One can not however 
omit to appreciate the great patrence and industry aT 
skill that has gone to the making of the trinlgy. AI 
historical students owe a deep debt of gratitude to the . 
eminent editors. For authoritative statements on 
policy, for careful, well-considered judgments, for — 
scholarly perspective, for Incidity ot enon ae 
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yolumes stand out in a class by themselves. Welcome ‘y 
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a? the publication of the history will be to workers i 
the feld of historical research, the books possess a 
fascinating charm for the statesman and the politician. 
‘The Cambridge University Press deserves to be con- 
gratulated on the success of its scholarly project. 


English Local Governments: Statutory Authorities 
for Special Purposes. By Sidney & Heatrice Webh 
(Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1922) 255. nef. 

With the publication of this volame Mr..and Mrs. 
Webb complete their monometital history of Local 
Government in England. Their first two volumes The 
Porish and the County and The Manor and the Borough 
appeared im 1907-8. During their search for data 
and material for the first two volumes they were 
struck by the prevalence in the i5th century af 
special statutory bodies constituted for the carrying 
ont of particular purposes. These latter have now 
heen scientifically studied and in the present volume 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb offer an exhanstive analysis of 
euch structures im the body politic. Ther give a 
detailed and thorongh description of the Court of 
Sewers, the Turnpike Trusts, the Improvement Com 
missioners and the Incorporated Guardians of the 
Poor—the direct progenitors, the authors believe, ot 
“the essentially Euglish system of administration by 
committees of tepresentatives of the electorate of rate- 
pavers, directing and controlling the staif of profes 
sional officers.” In the concluding two chapters of 
this volume the authors summarise the evolution of 
the whole framework of English Local Government 
from 1685 to 1835, and trace the emergence of the new 
idens which shaped civic history after the enactment 
of the Municipal Corporations Act in 1535. The pre- 
sent book together with its preceding volumes are 4 
monument of patent and tireless industry, and the 
sindents and reformers of Local Governnicnt economy 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to the authors for thus 
making available for them for the first time the 
traditions of the present structures. Mr. Webb‘s work 
has rendered necessary the re-writing of greater parts 
of English industrial and social history of the middle 
ages. 


Labour in Transition: A Survey of British Industrial 
History since 1914. By William Aylott Orton (Philip 
Allan & Co., London, rg22). 108, 6d, 

) The great merit of Mr. Orton's book is its attractive 
style amd the fairly impartial statement of the case. 
A detailed survey of industrial history is a very pains- 
taking task; the work of collating the history cf 
Labour during war time is doubly more difficult. That 
Mr. Orton has succeeded in building up a conapective 





tale is tio mean achievement; that he has maintained 
throughout the cool judicious frame of mind does. him 
credit. Labour provided during the war years and 
immediately after one of the most thorny and ititense 
problems of economic re-adjustment. The develop- 
ment and growth of consciousness amongst the masses 
has been almost phenomenal. And with the distress 
and penury attendant upon war-conditions, followed by 
practically no relief on the stoppage of hostilities, 
there grew up the feeling, almost hostile, that labour 
was being “bled” through the inhuman control of 4 
few over production. Direct-Actionists found a soil 
ready for the absorption of their propaganda. The 
Shop Steward movement marks an episode in the 
development of class consciousness tnaterialising for 
the first time in the shape of concrete institutions. 
Of the interesting history of this and various other 
lnhour experiments in control, including the great 
Miners’ Strike culminating in the breakdown of the 
Triple Alliance, Mr, Orton's book provides the only 
single conspective treatment. The author has viswa- 
lised the chief impediments to industnal harmony, 
and declares his faith in the evolution of that cu- 
operative understanding which binds the “just and 
intelligent ten on both sides in quest of a better 
cial system." A very instructive and mteresting 
volume for those interested in labour problems of the 
heur. 


The Economic Development of France and 
Giermany, 1515-1914. By J. H. Clapham, Litt.D. 
(Cambridge University Press, London). 1927. 

Dr. Clapham, who has lectured on the subject at 
Cambridge, has compressed his lectures into book form 
for the use of students of European Economic hi tory 
in particular. Jt is well that he gave op the idea of 
writing a comprehensive history of West Huropean 
economic development; such a book would soon have 
assumed ‘unmanageable proportions. Even as it is, 
the present yolome, confined to France and Germaty 
Tums ip to more than 4oo pages. The first two 
cliapters are devoted to rural conditions in France and 
Germany before the Railway Age; the next two to 
industrial conditions during 1815-1848, and the entire 
sibject ia dealt with thus systematically im thirteen 
chapters. In a final chapter of Epilogue the author 
puts to himself the question, “What had the develop- 
ments of this time ond these places done for the 
common man"? It is encouraging to note that there 
is no political bias in all that Prof. Clapham has to 
say. Much of our contemporary work is disfigured 
by it; in books on controversial subjects of the day, 
this is comprehensible and in a sense insignificant; m- 
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historical and scientific treatises they betray only the 
incapacity to soar above passing animositics, Mr. 
Clapham is studiously fair throughout both to Prance 
and to Germany and his book which is the only one 
of ite kind in English, is sure to prove of great value 
not only to the scholar but also to the general public. 


A Brief Sketch of Social and Industria] History. 
By Hdward Cressy, (Macmillan & Co., Lid., London). 
1922. 


“The Life and Work Series, of which this is a 
volume, is designed to serve two purposes—one 
cultural and the other vocational or utilitarian—and m 
both cases the appeal is made throngh interest. Tr. 
Cressy’s Oulling of Industrial History is a popular 
work, the excellence of which had prepared us for the 
ability and throughness displayed in his present 
volume. The entire period covered by him has been 
divided into five fairly well-defined parts, the Middle 
Ages; the Age of Adventure; the Age of Mechanical 
Invention; the New Era in Transport and Communica- 
tion; and the Age of Applied Science. Tle books 
tects a real want. 


An Economic History of Ireland. By D. A. Chart, 
MA. (The Talbot Press, Dublin}. gz. 

Ireland, for several centuries, groaned under the 
system of an alien aristocracy and absentee landlords. 
France and America have frequently evinced a 
fraternal interest in the Emerald Isle, Of England 
of course the island had long been the despair, The 
malignant fate that had been hanging over her seems 
to have departed and probably lasting peace is in 
sight. The economic aspect of Irish history is mo less 
fascinating and mo less distressing than the political, 
Mr. Chart, in embarking on what he rightly calls 
‘pioneer work’ has rendered great service to all 
interested in Irish history. A small volume of about 
200 pages cannot obviously be expected to cover the 
whole ground exhaustively, but within these limits, 
Mr. Chart has produced an eminently readable and 
informing book. 


A Social and Industrial History of England. 
1515-1918. By J. F., Rees, M.A. (Methoen & Co., Ltd., 
London). 1922. 

This book deals with the evolution of English 
industrial conditions from the close of the Napoleonic 
war to the outbreak of the great war of tg14, and 
covers thus the same period as Dr. Clapham’s book, 
noticed ahove. Mr. Rees has attempted—and success- 

13 


fully attempied—to show the 
the nineteenth century by correlating the growth of 
democratic institutions with the progress of mdustry. 
‘The {ull appendix giving a conspectus of the 19th 
century and a fairly complete bibliography add to the 
value of the book. Altogether a very good book, 


The Growth of British Policy. By Sir J. RK. Seeley 
(Cambridge University Press, 1922) 175. 6d. 


The distinguished Professor of Modern History at 





Cumbridge who was a pioneer in the Geld of historical 
research did not publish any authoritative treatise on 
listory during his lifetime. 
appeared two volumes of his notes on British Policy. 
The present edition combines these two volumes and 
the apology for a reprint is found in the essential 
soundness of Prof. Seeley’s method and the valne of 
bis historical judgments, The contents of the work 
the period of preatest Eritish triumph atid 
British supremacvy—the era of Elizabeth and of the 
bloodless revolution of 1655. With his preat Eknow- 
ledge of human nature Prof. Seeley evolved a new 
subjective method of writing history in the form of 
a essay, the method which combines historical pers 
pective with the human motives and human urges 
which shaped the events. His keen and penetrating 
eye and his power of independent judgment aided to 
produce a work of distinct merit. The author pre- 
scrves a personal outlook and though the constant 
med of equating individualised view-points Ied to 
frequent repetitions of argument and fact, yet a 
powerful interest is imparted by this method of the 
dry bones of historical incidents. Frof. Seeley's work 
is full of critical insight ond shrewd anolysis and 
retains # valoable position as on authoritative work 
on the British Poley in 17th century. : 


Sror 


oe Lite of Shivaji Maharaj. By N. 5. Takakhay, 

MA., (Manoranjan Press, Bombay, 1921) Rs. 7/-. 
The great founder of the Maratha dynasty of 

Kings, Shivaji Chhattarpati, has. had many revilers 


arene historians—mostly foreign or Muslim, only a 


few discriminating biogrophers but a great multitude 
of worshipping admirers. The late Mr. Tilak derived 
his inspiration for lealing a modern natic 

renaissance from the brilliant history of that her 

and successful fight which Shivaji wielded against 
Moghul tyranny and oppression. It is fitting therefore 
that a member of the Maratha race—a scholar of 


history familiar with the traditions of his race— 


interaction between 
political and economic developmient im the course of 


In 18g5 after his death 
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sould undertake the task of interpreting the true 
Shivaji to the modern times, Mr. Takakhay has 
il pted bis book from the brilliant original biography 
in the Marathi language written by Mr. K. A. Keluskar 
ta 1907, Since then fresh material hax been made 
-available and onr anthor has modeled his adeptation 
ftom Keluckar's work in the light of recent researches, 
“Mr, Takakhay is frankly a hero-worshipper who 
refuses to judge the morals of the i7th centory by 
the ethical standards of the 2oth. If Shivaji was crocl 
and relentless to traitorous foes, his ememies were 
fur more tyrannical and cruel; the events of the times 
rendered no other policy practicable. Such an attitude 
of mind may be pardoned if we remember that Mr. 
Takakhav i is following the method of the Chelsea sage 
and interpreting history by the supermen of the age. 
‘The author has done a distinguished service to the 
memory of the great Maratha leader ‘who belones 
{> fo face or caste; he is a national possession” im 
the happy words of Dr, Macnicol who writes o brief 
Foreword. Mr. Takakhay is severe in his denuncia- 
tion of partial historics like Rawlinson’s, Kincaid's 
and éven Jadunath Sarkar’s. The criticism is just for 
the attitude of these biographers is mot free from bias 
perhaps due to incomplete data, Mr, Takakhay's book 
is timely and deserves attention, Nationalist India 
will gratefully acknowledge the service tre has 
rendered in building up the great tradition of Stvaji. 





ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY. 
History of Tirhut. By Rai Bahadur Shyam Nara 
van Singh, B.A. (Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta) 14:22. 


Tirhot im the province of Bihar is nich in historic 
associations; it is mentiongd in the moet ancient 
Sanskrit texts and has always been the nursery of 
scholars, But no systematic history of the tract had 
til now been attempted; Mr. Shyamnarayan Singh 
deserves great credit for his pioneer work. The book 
was written, the Poreward tells os, at the instance of 
Prof, Svivain Levi, While it is mot possible t agree 
with all the conclusions at which Mr. Singh atrives, 
it must be admitted that he has broken new pround 
and published on interesting volume which is bound 
to prove of grent value to all those who, in subsequent 
years, Inbour in the same field. It may be perhaps wn- 
feterous to point ont the defects of the book, but we 
de ao in the hope that in subsequent Editions they 
may be removed, The «system of ‘transliteration 

adopted by the author in not nsed uniformly throngi- 
eae ee tet misprints amd mss- 

li _) Aryunma (for Arjona) on p. 72; 
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Vatohavaia (for Vatalvana) on p. 120; and numerous 
others that could be pointed out. ‘There are aly 

sume inaccurmcics in statement of facts. On p. 73 we 
find, * ‘according tu Purtsaparikea amd] Saivasayvvase- 
eird, Vidyapati is suid to have defeated the rulers of 
Ganda."" Surely ‘Vidyapati’ there is a mistake for 
Shivasinha. On p. St, the author says: “Vidyapatis 
name bas come down to posterity in connection with, 
Maithili songs, such as the Kirti'ata:” Kirtiiata, 
however, is in Prakrit atd net in Maithii. ‘Ujjain’ 
on p. ag should be “Djan" (a corrupted form of 
“Udvana™). On p. 227, it is said, “all intricate and 
disputed questions appertainmg to the social and 
miigions life of the Maithila commmmity go to him 
(the Maharaja of Darbhanga) for decision aml ruling 
which are final, atid the power of excommunication 
from the community rests with him.” This, we 
believe, is an cxagyerated statement. The Maharaja 
individually has little autheritv: if a member is to be 
excommutticated, the Maharaja has to be guided by 
the opinion of a majority of the leading men of the 
community: this privilege of being the mouth-piece 
is restricted to his own small shrotriya commanity 
which is hardly more than a thonsand in number; the 
rest, the vogs and jaiwars, owe absolutely no allegi 
ance to him, nor has he the mght to ostracise omy 
member of these latter. After all the above remarks, 
ii is plessant to think of the great pains that the 
author must have taken to collect his material; he bas 
tiorshalled bis facts with becoming moderation 
throughout and with clearness and Incidity. We 
congratulate him on the zeal and ability which, in the 
niidst of Leavy official duties, he kas brought to bear 
on his: book, 





Rig: Vedic India. By Avinos Chondra Das, 
B.l,., Val. 1. (Calcutta University Press) mgt. 

Some of the wounger scholars of the Calemita 
University have recently heen producing works of 
remarkable ability. Yhe present volume is an outline 
of the early history of India as described in the Rig- 
Veda; but “the revealed word” is examined by the 
author in the Heht of recent scientific mvestigatioms. 
Mr, Dass thesis is that the original cradle of the 
Arvans was Saptasindhu, which included the beautiful 
valley of Kashmir om the north and Gendhara on the 
west: “its sonthern boundary was the Rajputana sca, 
and the eastern boundary the Gangetic trough." This 
eanclision has been ‘arrived at after an elaborate, if 
nit always convincing, discussion not only of theorics 
such as that of Mr. Tilak, but also of new matter 
never before dealt with, Tt is not possilife in this brief 
notice to examine, in detail, the many controversial 


jesues touched in the book. It will be sufficient to 
cay that the ability, thoroughness, and prectseness 
with which Mr. Das has written his book will com- 
ninnd the admiration of all scholars. The volume is 
» valuable addition to standard works such as Tilak’s 
Arctic. Home, Wallis’ Vedic Cosmology, Ragozin’s 
Vedic India, and Warren's Paradise Found. 


; ‘Pre-Mussatman India. By Al. 5. Nateson (Sri Vani 
Vilas Press, Srirangam) 1931. 


This little, unpretentions yolume of 150 pags 
purports to be a histery of India prior to the Sultanate 
of Dethi, tat is, prior to A. D. s206. Its chief re- 
commendation is its frank originality. I required mo 
fittle courage of conviction on the anthor’s part (to 
contend that “the European nations, as also the Turks 
and the TPersians.are not Aryans," and that “not an 
jot of evidence is found to prove that the Aryan ever 
came into India from a foreign country.” He divides 
lus hook into twenty-five small chapters, some of preat 
interest. We are, we hope, doing the author no 
injustice in saying that his wholly commendable pride 
in India’s past outruns his sense of historical diseri- 
mination. These, however, who can make allowance 
for the latter defeet in his outlook, will find not a little 
in the: hook te interest them. But it is distinctly not 
a hook for the beginner, but for the scholar who can 
test theorica. 


The Hindu History, B. C. 3000 to A. D. 1200. By 
Akshoy Kumar Mazumdar Second Edition, (Mazumt- 
dar & Sons, College Street, Calentta) rz. 

The first edition of this book, which was brought 
out in 2917, was welcomed by scholars as am carnest 
effort: to throw licht on a very dark and dim period 
of Indian history, The fact that a second edition has 
been published shows that the public have appreciated 
Mt. Mazumdar's efforts. The writer depends frankly 
on Hindu Hterature—not all of which is probably his- 
tory, Tt is unnecessary to labour the point that all 
the Puranas cannot be regarded as strictly historical 
books, But the Hindu History is nonetheless full of 
uscful information, conveniently massed together and 
expressed in straightforward English, The chapters 
on Hindu Geography and Hindu Jjternture are 
particularly interesting, The hook is enriched by the 
inclusion of a fairly fall bibliography. We are sorry 
to notice a large number of misprints, which we hope 
will be removed in a later edition, 
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A Peep inte the Early History of India. By Sit - 
Remkrishna Bhandarkar, Fk. C.LE., FiD., ete., ie 
peeerees Sons & Co., Hombay) root. 4 


Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar’s name meeds nw 
satroductions to Oriental Scholars, He" waa the first 
fudian scholar to turn his attention seriously to the — 
study of Indology in a critical spirit and his researches ol 
are deservedly held in high eaepect in SehOares eta 
He is happily still amongst os, and his life has be 
the inspiration that Tan hic cates $6 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute at Eeere 
which is doing much aefol work and which las ¢ - 
ed the active anppert of almost all leading cholare 
in India, Dr. Bhandarkar's “Peep into the Farly F fis 
tory af India" was delivered matty veare ago oF - 
lecture and was later printed in the Jomrealey ay 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Soctety. Messrs. 
Taraporeyalla Sons & Co., have rendered a distine . hs 
service to the cause of scholarship by reprinting i na <- 
convenient form this introduction to the ancient his 
tory of the country. In the words of P ipal 
Rawlinson, who has contributed a preface, “one of ” 
Sir Ramkrishna’s objects is to call the attention of a 
his countrymen to the necessity of msitg pie ernisio® Lu ihe 
tion supplied by coins, mscrnptions, amd i obogeicaal 
retains, and the writings of foreign tcauciinsit in 7e “y 
constructing the past history of their land,” Tt m 
hardly be sald that every page hears. evidence ‘of the 
profound scholarship, critical acumen and npe er 
ing of the master. The usefulness of the hook will 

of a 
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he considerably enhanced by the addition ‘both: 
list of contents and a full index. We have mo de 
that the book will command a large and ready sale 
it certainly deserves to be in the hands of all interested, 
either as specialists or in p general way, in the early 
history of the country. | 





. 

Ancient India. By Prof. U. N. Ball, M.A. (Eamala 
Rook Depot, E4d., Moradpore, Patna) rgst 

Tt is a hopefol sign of the times that the at 
ef Indian scholars is being repeatedly 
towards the ancient history of our country. Light an 
st “tore Heit 12 sactedl sca Sacer 
past anil alt efforts in thet direction deserve encourage 
ment. Prof. Ball is an experienced teacher of history, — 
and his volume is frankly intended for the: University 
Student. We are sure be will be the first many t 
disclaim any originality for his work ; it is avowedly. 
compilation, and as a compilation, it is a useful, | e 
cise, and well-written addition to the Ta 
matinals. We feel, bower, thet ta aoe igo te 
churactes theve “sbayld he of least a brief account c 
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Sanskrit literature and the. Hindu systems of phile- 
sophy. ‘Battles long ago,"’ and ‘‘the short and simple 
annals of the poor” are aiimittedly the main snbjects 
of history, but mo account of a people's civilisation 
can be complete without a reference to its literature. 
“This book also, like the preceding, necds an index. 
The desirability of an index can be hardly exaggerated, 
‘and it is hoped that the author will have one prepared 
for his next edition, Bot making allowance for such 
defects, the hook can be safely commended to onr 
students for whom it is primarily intended. They will 
find ‘it interesting and useful, 


- The Permanent History of Bharatvarsha. By FE. 
Naratana Aivar, B.A., 2 Volumes (N. Raghavier, 
Cotton Hill, Trivandrom) 120. 


This book is written on lines entirely different from 
those adopted by the writers of the above works; it 15 
based almost entirely on Ancient Sanskrit texts, The 
auther’s object is to prove that all those texts deal 
almost entirely with the permanent principles of philo- 
sophy, which are not touched by the passage of time. 
He has divided the book into two volumes, the frst 
dealing with the Religious texts and philosophy, and 
the second with the Mahabharata which he regards 
as “the Gospel of action.” It ts well to have a large 
number of anthoritative texta put together in a con- 
venient form; the author enriches them with his own 
ranting comments, whith clear up many obscure 
points, Students of ancient Indian history will find 
the book useful. 


India as known to the Ancient World. By Mr. 
Gauranga Nath Banerji; M.A., Ph.D. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press}, 121. 


Dr. Gauranga Nath Banerji has already established 
his repotation as an able scholar by his remarkable 
book on Hellenism in Ancient India; the present 
volume will add to that repntation, It is a survey of 
Ancient Indian civilisation and an account of its 
inflmence on the religions, manners and customs of 
the peoples of the Malayan Archipelago and Indo 
China and on Western Asin, Most of the available 
information on the contact between India on the ote 
hand, and Egypt, Greece, Rome, and China on the 
other, has here been collected. The chapter on Central 
Asia will have to be modified and enlarged in view 
of the recent publication of Sir M. Anrel Stein's 
monumental work entitled Serindia. The book shows 
how greatly indebted all these countries were in the 
past to Indian in so many phases of their life. At a 
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time like the present when Indian civilization ond 
culture are finding appreciation in Europe and 
America, Dr. Banerji's meritorions work ought to 
secure a large circulation. 


| The Beginnings of South Indian History. Ty Prof. 
© Krishnaswami Aivangar {Modern Printing War's, 
Niadras) 1921. 

Prof. Aiyangar, as Head of the Madras University 
History Department, has been doing exceedingly valu- 
able work by his researches in the field of early 
Indian history, The present yolume deals with the 
Manryan Invasion of South India, South India at the 
dawn of the Christian Era, and the chronology of 
Taitil literature. There are besides two learned intro 
ductory lectures on Research im Indian History and 
the valne of Literature in the construction of Indian 
History, We are glad to notice in the latter o fe- 
freshing ples for return to the old classics, ‘My 
object," savs Prof. Krishnaswami, “is mot to settle 
disputed questions or to formulate a mew historical 
hypothesis, Now that archeological and cpigraplical 
work haye (sic) made some advance, I appeal for a 
better, more rational, and systematic study of the 
literature of the country, with a view to making them 
vield the results that they are capable of. Inscrip- 
ticns and Archeological research can after all provide 
the dry bones only. All else will have to be got from 
literature." Perhaps the learmed professor is right 
in his view so far as South India is comcermed; but m 
North India a great deal mm the way of archological 
research remaing yet to be done. The ancient city 
cf Kananj bas practically been neglected so far; 
there are numerous other places where a rich histori- 
cal harvest can be reaped; the treasures are there for 
the patient investigator, The book under survey is 
learned and instructive and is a notable addition to 
Irdian historical literature 


spe Antiquities. By G, Jouveau SR 






tr I’ Universitie Paris, (Modern Press, Pondicherry). 
& Ancient History of the Deccan. By G, Jouveau 
ubreuil, (The Author, 6, Dumas Street, Pondicherry). 
Toa. 

Dr. Dubreni] has for some years now been working 
an ancient Indian history, particularly in so far as they 
relate to the Pallavas. We have before us two more 
of his works. The first ia a small illmstrated acconnt 
of the Vedic Stupa, the Vedie traditions of the Aryan 
FRrahmanas, and the Agnidriya. His conclusion is that 
‘the colonisation of Kerala by Vedic Aryans is not 
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doubtful’. ‘This conclusion is interesting as showing 
that the Aryan immigrants penetrated so far south. The 
gecond book is an account of the Decean (South of the 
Nerbudda) from B.C. 261 to AD, 610. The anthor 1s 
warm in praise of the achievements of the Southerners. 
“Tf we compare," be insists, “the ancient monmmerits 
of Northern and Southern India, we find the North 
is relatively poor. In the Deccan there is a very large 
nutber of senlptured rocks at Udaygiri, Junnar, 
Eliora, Nasik, Eanheri, etc........ which are the monn- 
ments in the North that will bear comparison with 
the grami Chaitya at Karli, or with the monasteries 
of Ajanta with their marvellous painting’? The whole 
book is divided into eight chapters, cach chapter deal- 
ing with one group of dynasties, We most heartily 
welcome these works as an carnest and able treatment 
of a very much neglected part of Indian history, The 
translations from the author's Prench into English are 
very well done. 
torious and deserve acknowledgment. 


Dr. Dobreuil's works are highly men- 


“Sources of Vijaynager History. By Prof. 
nmoswami Aivangar, MA. 


. Krish- 
(University of PEE, 

This i¢ the first volume of the Madras University 
Historical Series. It is gratifying that the attention 
of the anthoritices of our Indian Universities should 
have been seriously drawn to a study, systematic and 
sustained, of various epochs of history. The Univer- 
sitics of Madras and Allahabad have taken the lead 
which we hope will be followed by the Sister Univer- 
sities, The original authorities on whom the present 
yolume is wholly based are in Sanskrit and Telugu; 
apt quotations from no less than a hundred of these 
are made in this book, and there is an interesting and 
exhuustive English iniroduction which makes the 
book intelligible to those who are ignorant of Sanskrit 
and Telugu. There is a full index which makes the 
work of reference very ensy. Prof. Aiyangar's imdustry 
and scholarship cannet be too highly praised, 
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Kshattriva Clans 
Charan’ Law, AA. 


~ Historical Gleanings. By Bimala Charan Law, 
AP A., B.L. (Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta). 1922. 
These two books should leave no manner of doubt 
that Mr. Ttimala Charan Law is one of the coming men 
in the field of Oriental Scholarship. His History of 
the Kshattriya Clans attempts to present o connected 
history of some of the Eshattriva clans in ancient 
India in the time of Buddha, namely :—The Licchavis, 


in Ancient Indla. By Bimala 


505 


The Videhas, The Sekyas, The Bolis, The Moriays, 
The Kolivas, The Bhaggas and The Kalamas, 
he author is well known in the field of Indian 


autiquity and his articles in the journal of the Asiatic : 


Society of Bengal on cognate subjects have eared 


hin Teputation for sound scholarship and critical 


judgment. The book, before us, fully sustains. his repu- 
tation and the author is to be congratulated on his. 
snocessiul handling of an admittedly difficult subject. 


The History of Kshattriya clans in ancient India has 
been a topic of absorbing interest since the days wher 
Rhys Davids first bronght the subject to the prominent 
notice of scholars. The particular aspect of the subject 
which evoked the greatest interest was the nett- 
monarchical forms of Government, which were deve- 
loped among these forgotten tribes of ancient | times. 
Mr. Law’s credit lies in the fact that he has not 
merely disenssed this particular aspect, but tried to 
give ws a complete account of these clans as far as 
available sources permit. His intimate knowledge of 
the Buddhist literature has enabled him to piece — 
together quite a number of isolated informations mio 
a connected whole. It is true, that, we are yet for 
from having what should properly be: regarded as a 
satisfactory history but the account of these ancient 
clans by Mr. Law, marks a definite stage im the 
advance of our knowledge and paves the way for 
further researches in the same line. The author has 
naturally devoted the greater part of his book to the 
delineation of the histerv, manners, customs, religion 
and Philosophy of the Lacchayis, because ampler 
materials are available in this branch of his study. 
So far as the literary sources go, his account seems 
to be full and complete. But we note the failure on 
the part of the author to do full justice to the 
writings of the previous authors on the subject. Ta 
take one exmnple :—on pare 135 ff. he has dealt with 
the latter history of the Licchavis, but taken no notice 
cf M. Slyvain Levi's account of the Licchayis: of 
Nepal. Similarly, in his discussion about the form of 


Government, prevalent among the Licchayis, he has 
fsiled to take note of the recent writings on the 


anhject. In his treatment of the form of the Govern-. 
ment of the Sakvas, the author has stated the views: 
of both:Dr., Rhys Davids and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, - 
hut did not make any attempt to reconcile the two. 
These minor defects, however, do not take away 
from the undonbted merits of the book to which we 
have referred above. The book is a rabseee addition 
to the existing Niterature on ancient Indian history 
and we safely commend it to the attention of every 
enmnest student of Indian antiquities: 
His second volume is of a more — 
general interest and deals with Taxila as a seat of 
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Sonakrit learning, and of the wandering teachers of 
the time of Buddha, the Lichhavis in Ancient India 
ama several other subjects’ of equal importance. We 
ean never hare too many of such scholars as Mr. Law, 
or too many of such books as these. We congratulate 
“thw author on his scholarly and important publications. 
RK, M, 





ANCIENT INDIAN POLITY. 





Ancient Indian Polity, By Narendranath Law, 
WLA., BL, (Oxford University Press, Calcutta and 
Lendon). 1921. 

Mr. Law’s Studies in Ancien! Hindu Polity iat 
which we are <till awaiting the second volume) worl 
for him o deservedly high place among contemporary 
Indian Scholars. Prof, <A. Perriedale Keith rightly 
points out in his Preface that ‘to the researches which 
hove already been condocted om this theme Mr. 
Narendra Nath Law hos added in this work moch thiit 
ix movel and of importance, and has enshled ns to 
see more clearly thon before the fundamental character 
of Indian political thonght and practice’. The science 
of polity in India woes back to remote antiquity, astd 
a sratematic study of it has been stimulated by the 
discovery by Mr: Shanta Shastri of what is reputed to 
be Kantilya's Arthashastra. Our old writers were Very 
precise; they loved to reduce everythmg co roles and 
laws, That explains the rigid, almost hidebound laws 
rigulating the King’s daily routine of work, the Edn- 
eation of the Prince, the Essential qualifications of 
the roval priest, ete. In Chapter VY of the present 
book, Mir. Law treats of the Edecation of the Prince. 
The interest of that part of the book would have been 
considerably enhariced by 4 comparative study of the 
Himia rules for the Rducation and upbringing of 
princes and those enmnciated by Westerners and parti- 
colarly, by Machievelli. Mr. Law shows thronghont 
an admirable acquaintance with the existing literature 
bearing on his subject, and whenever he differe— 
ea be occasionally dees—from the concloston of other 
scholars, he expresses his own views with moderation 
and clearness. For these reasons his works merit 
serious consideration, 


Indo-Aryan Polity, By Prof. P. Basu (Holkar 


Cellege, Indore) 1921. 


The abject of this book in the words of the author, 
js to present a etudy of the Tndo-Arvan organisation 
rf political life and to rélate it to the social orgarti- 
sation. He confines his investigation to the period 





of the Rig-Veda. We hope that the Jearned author 
will turn his attention to other periods of Iniian civi- 
fisation as well A concise, popular account of ancient 
Indian social organisation is a great desideratam, We 
have tiiiw several learned disquisitions; these are 
meont naturally for the professed scholar, For work 
of the kind we have suggested obove Prof, Basu 
possesses the requisite qualifications—much learning, 
sympathy and « simple style. We welcome his book 
as a weefnl contribution to the subject, and commen 
it te cur students, for whom it is suited. 





jee of Indian Polity. By BR, Shama Sastri, 
TA. (Calentta University) 1922, 


In noticing Mr, Law's above, we mentione | 
the monumental discovery of Katilya by Dr, Shanw 
Sastri, The present book is a collection of ten 
addresses delivered to the Calcutta University by the 
same distinguished scholar. The titles of the lectures 
will indicate the wealth of information contained im 
them. They are Tribal State of Society; Blective 
Monarchy; The Origin of the Kshatrivas; The People's 
Acsembly; the Duties amd Prerogative of Kings; 
Jainism and Budhism; EKautilya Politiciane ; -Hepeon- 
age; Theocratie Despotiam; Intellectual and Sprritnal 
condition of the people. Some of the facts mentioned 
by Mr. Shastri will be an eye-opener to most people, 
eho are fond of imagining that Indians have always 
heen ‘vain dreamers of an empty day”, oOCUpyine 
themselves with things of the Great Beyond, supremely 
contemptuons of mundane affairs, regarding them as 
Mayo, ilesion. We find on the contrary that the 
ancient Indians were eminently practical men of the 
world: ther did, of course, think and think constantly 
ct their Creator and of the everlasting mysteries of 
creation, but they were also strict administrators, with 
highlyadeveloped miles of administration and ever with 
an claborate system of Espionage. Thus we find that 
spies were divided into five classes—idlers who only 
watched the movements of men, foretellers acquainted 
with the Sciences of palmistry, and astrology and 
well-versed im criminology, spies acting as agricul- 
tntists, spies acting as traders, and spies pretending 
to be ascetics: There were others not in regolar pay, 
such as the poisoner, Al) desirous of knowing the 
conditions of life in ancient India should read care- 


‘fully this fascinating volume, which is one more 


eyvidenre of the splendid work that the Post-Gradaate 
teachers of the Calentta University are doing We 
hove however the grievance that there is no Index to 
the book. a 
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Ee Social Organisation in North-East India. BD 
Richard Fick (Transtated by Dr. Shishir Rom 
Maitra, M.A., FRD,, Calentta University) 192. 

De. Fick’s Die Sociale Gliederung im Nordostlichen 
Indien Zu Buddhas Zeit has for many years been of 
invaluable assistance to all interested in the social and 
administrative history of Buddhist India. Ent thoze 
ignorint of German were unable to make use of that 
book and their warm gratitude will be extended to 
Dr, Muitra for his eminently readable translation. 
The beok is too well-known to need any review; suffice 
it to say that the translation is worthy of the book. 
Now that this scholarly work is made available 
Hnglish, it should find a larger circulation. 


“Corporate Life in Ancient India. Br Ranige 


Chandra Mazumdar, M.A. (Kar, Majumdar & Co, 
;, Cornwallis Strect, Calcutta). Second Edition, 1922. 


The volume written Mr. Reames (Chanira 
Mozumdar is critical and exhanstive survey of the 
corporate activities in public fife iu Ancient Itidlia. 
‘The task was by to means easy; the materiais had to 
be honted wp and then utilised; ami we congratulate 
the author ott the excellent manner in which he has 
heen able to discharge the task he set to himself. The 
information collected together in the book ia & tober- 
esting and throws soch a food of light on life im 
aticient India. that It is surprising the authorities on 
ihe anbject were not tapped earlier; even now we 
Weliewe they have only heen tapped, mot drained. 
Tt is interesting to note that so many centuries ago, 
Indiu had “Sreniz", or corporation of artisans, equiva- 
lent rere or less to the coilds of the middle ages and 
trade ‘onions of the present day. Sinular other im- 
portant facts are brought ont im this learned anil 
important book which we strongly commend to all 
scholars. The second edition of this learned and 
scholarly work is a great improvement on the first. 
It merits serious consideration. 


by 


The Economic Condition of Ancient India. By Prof. 
J. N. Samaddar, B.A. (Calentta University). 1922. 

Prof, Samaddar’s name is alrendy familiar to our 
readers as he is an old and valued contributor to the 
Hindustan Review. His active and energetic work 
for the Bihar and Orissa Restarch Society and the 
Chanakya Society of Patna snd his already published 
Bengali book, the Samasamayvika Bharala, mark bin 
out as on able and painstaking scholar who publishes 
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nothing aot worth publishing. Sir Ashutosh Stokes | 
selected, therefore, the right man in delivermg before 

the Crlentta University the lectures that have bees 

put together in the volume before us. These leciures | 
deal with a subject of entrancing witerest, and they 
lave been rightly couched im language, slinple, accurate 
and clear. There are two good illustrations- hat: ete 
hance the interest of the book, which we hear | 
welcome as the herald of, we hope, a large number 
of equally scholarly productions. Professor 5 mal 
dar’s work in the field of ancient Indian economics 
duserves recognition at the hands of scholars. 


- 





- 
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) anes Government in Ancient India. BY) Thee 
‘Rodhakumnd Mookerji. (Oxford University -_ 





Calentta and London) Second Edition. 1922. 

The first edition of this learned work was, on 1 
first appearance in 1938, reviewed by esr at 
length in terms of high appreciation. This is “to 
Sem) Kdition which is a considerable improveasent,: 
being amplified and enlarged, on the first Trof, 
Mookerjee is-one of the ablest Indian historians, and. 
with his trother, Dr. Radhakamal, is adding to hing 
reputation of Indian scholarsinp. We are conh 
that this edition will be appreciated even more aruely 
than the- first. 
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he Histery of Hindu Polttical Theories. By) tr 
U. Ghoshal, 3LA.,, FLD. (Oxford University Prove, 


Calentta amd Tondon). 1923. 


Dr. Ghoshal ma lecturer in Comparative Politics’ ant 
the U wiversty | of Calenttia and the oie basis revie : 
woh and Sitiiersizin, It traces shal | hi eal =" 
thomehit of the Hindu people through the aes ; 
varied history of its origin, development and decli 
The Introduction is a learmed historical review. of Me 7 


= 5 er bat 






in the emd of the first quarter of the & enth 
century. That is followed by seven chapters, elating 

respectively to the age from the Rig-Veda to the 
Upanishads, the Dharmasutras to the Buddhist Canon, 
Kautilve's Artheshastra, the Mahabharata and Manu- 
sambita, Kamandaka and the Puranas, the Com- - 
mentaries and the Jain: Arhanniti, ‘and the last phase,- 
coming down to 1600 A.D. The bibliography at the 
end, though not by any means exhaustive, is helpfa 
We commend this thonghtfin] book to the verions: 
atiention of all scholars interested in the subject. 
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NORTH INDIAN VERNACULARS. 


“Chaitanya and His Age. By Rai Bahadur Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, BA, D.Litt, (Caléutta University). 
Ige2. 

Among contemporary scholars of Bengali language 
aml literature Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen—to atvle 
him still in the old familiar way—is the most emumettt. 
His History of Bengall Literature is already a classic. 
Not the least tioteworthy of Sir Ashutosh Mookerjec's 
numerous claims to the gratitude of educated ‘India 
ie the sustained enconragenient that he has through- 
ont given to the scientific and critical study of Bengali 
fist, naturally, and then, of the other Indian Verna- 
culars. All readers of Dr. Sen's previous works will 
expect in the presetit volume—and they will not be 
disappointed—the learning, good taste, eTitical acmmell 
which they bave learnt to associate with his mante. 
He is an authority on Bengali literature and culture, 
and the subject that he eelected for the Rantann 
Lahiri Fellowship Lectures of 1919 amd igar is an 
exceedingly fascinating one. It may be that the infin- 
ence of Chaitanya over Bengal can hardly be appre- 
cited by people met living in that proyinee. Hut be 
js to the Bengalees an apostle, hallowed with a sanctity 
barely leas thin that attaching to Krishna, In Dr. 
Sen's pages we are brought inte contact With #9 pet- 
sonality of rare charm, a figure of nnsurpassed moral 
grandeur, who lived as a mal among men, and who-e 
‘nfilnerwe was therefore wll the greater, His teachings 
have the merit of simplicity. Addressing his favourite 
disciple, Rawi Raj, he said: “Be patient ag @ tree. 
tt does not complain if any one cute it. It does not 
beg a drop of water from any body though it drieé 
up. It gives freely its treasure of Sowers anid fruits 
to any one that secke them. It exposes itself to rain 
end sun but gives all its treasure to otliers.” It may 
he asked then; ‘How is it that, thongh he travelled 
eo extensively in North ani South India, Chaitanya’s 
influence is confined almost solely to Bengal and parts 
of Orissa”? Prof. Sylvain Levi, who contributes the 
Foreword to the book under notice, says in a critical 
pessage that though the peasants honour bint by 
censecrating their songs to him, and the learned 
shonld hononr him by barming their inidnight oll 
studying ‘him, vet his theology is rather inditterent 
and second-hand, and he is ‘not anequalled as 
an otutor, a pact or a linguist. Bot even Prof. Levi 
is forced to pay his tribute to Chaitanya’s "gift cf 
love that he has been able to carry to the extreme 
limits of human capacity, centering it entirely upon 
Krishna". And he seems op his estimate hy saving, 
“Chaitanya may be one of the greatest seers of India. 
Humanity, however, does not recognise him as one 
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of its great men. He did not recoguise mankind. So 
mankind does nol recogmise him,’ That may be; 
nevertheless Chaitanya is « force in Bengal. As 4 
minor mntter of some curiosity, may We point out 
that Prof. Levi’s foreword which ia dated "June. 232, 
Khatmands" was pot perhaps in the hands of Dr. 
Sen on April zz at Calcutta; the latter's. preface: is 
obviously wrongly dated—it deals almost entirely with 
the former's foreword, But o slight error like this 
may be easily condoned in a work which te alike 
interesting and instructive. Dr. Sen's book deservet 
serioné attention. 


The Bengali Ramayanas, By Rai Bahadur Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, (Calcutta University).  1gat. 

‘his is another work from the erudite pen of BIr. 
Gen, In this work he discusses a sobject thet has long 
formed the centre of bitter comtroversy: Whether the 
Epic of Valmiki or the Jetaka-literature belongs. te 
at earlier age. The Rai Sahib's conclasion—it cart 
of course be accepted by any very large number al 
scholars—is that the Epic belongs to a Inter age, We 
can here do no more than mention the theory, Hf, 
after more adequate tests, the theory is accepted hy 
scholars, it will give a tude shock to many dearly- 
cherished traditions. But seekers after Tintth need not 
be afraid to accept new theories when established, 


History of the Bengali Language. By Bijayachandra 
Mazumdar—(Caleutta University). 1922. 

Mr. Dijayachandra Mazumdar i one of the large 
howd of scholars whose talents and abilities have been 
ntilisail in the canse of learning, thanks to the foster- 
ing discermment of Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee. In the 
liook before ua Mr. Mazumdar gives in outline of 
aceeant of the origins of Bengali, and the various 
infiuences, linguistic, etlmic, social that shaped and 
moulded its earier history. His work bears evidence 
of considerable philological ability and deep acquaint- 
ance with the various stages of the development of the 
Bengali language in particular, All lovers of that 
langnage—and they are now found in large mombers 
even beyond the province—will welcome tus ectentiie 
and sympathetic sketch of its growth, It were much 
too be wished that there were available equally good 
treatises about the other Indian yernaculars, especially 
ef Upper India, 


Bengali Prose Style. By Rai Bahadur Dinesh 
Chatidra Sen, (Calentta University). roz2. 

Dr. Sen, the indefatignable scholar confines hes 
plesent survey only to r8oo—1857, While ondonbtedly 
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to the advanced specialist that period when Bengati 
prose was still, as it were, in the making, i more 
important, to the layman, the following half-century 
is of mich niore living ond close interest. Bankim 
Chandra Chatterj, Romesh Dutt, Rabindranath Tagore, 
frobhat Chandra, Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, Sarat 
Chutterji—thongh the last is perhaps after that half- 
century—all wrote their best work after 1857. With 
the exception of Vidyasagar, therefore, the rest are 
hardly even mentioned, We may reasonably hope, 
however, that Dr. Sen will give us a second yolume 
that will bring up his study ta 1907 or perhaps even 
later, A critical appreciation of modern Bengal 
poetry from the same pen will also be of great value. 
At the same time the volume under notice is of great 
historical value to the student of Bengalee prose. 


Hihari Satsai with Sanjivanbhashya. By Padma 
Sinha Sharma. (Published by EKashimath Sharma, 
FO. Chandpur, Dt Bijnor, U. P.). 1922, Bihari 
Satsai with Commentary, Fy Lala Bhagwan Din. 
(Sahitya Seva Sadan, Benares). 1922. 

Bihari has long been recognised as one of the most 
dificult of Hindi poets, and there have appeared, from 
time to time, ambitions acholars who have attempted 
to write a Commentary on his Satsafi. There have 
altogether been more than thirty commentators; this 
shows not only the popularity of the work, but also 
ite recognised difficulty. Among living Hindi scholars 
there are several who have attempted, with greater 
or less success, to make Rihari comprehensible to the 
average reader of Hindi. Ent it is no disrespect to 
them to say that they have oot attained the troe art 
of the commentator, the art, that is to say, in which 
Mallinath excelled. There is in these glosses, plenty 
cf evidence of learning and a thorough acquaintance 
with the science of poetics. But while they enter into 
leng disquisitions into the Alankara used, and 
differentiate minutely between the various shades of 
the figures of speech, unfortunately very little care ts 
taken to take the plain sense intelligible to the plain 
man. The best commentary on Bihari that we have 
ss far seen is the one appearing in the new Locknow 
monthly, the Madhuri; the author of it is the well- 
known poet, Ratnakara, who combines with his mn- 
dcubted poetic gifts, » knowledge of English, Prakrit 
and Sanskrit. That, however, has. not yet been com- 
pleted or oppeared in book-form. Of the two new 
commentaries before us, that by Pandit Paiima Sinha 
has obtained the high approval of the Hindi Sahitya 
Sanmelan, which has awarded him the Gokul Das 
Prize of Rs. 1,200 for it. We particularly commen 
the Introduction which is enriched mot only by a 


A 


thoroughly searching critical analysis of Bihari’ 
poetry, bot also by a very large number of passages: 


from the writinge of other poets, Hindi, Urdu and 


even Persian, The actual commentary is frequently 
disappointing, as it fails to interpret the text intelli- 
rently. But this is an aspect which can be but 
tenched upon here. Lala Bhagwan Din’s book 
svowedly meant for the College student, and as euch 
meets a real want, The modern English-educated 
Indian has rarely the time and possesses hardly the 
ahility to go through the classics in the vernaculars. 


Some of them even go the length of saying that the 


vertiacnlars possess no Hterature worth the name. Por 
these Lala Bhagwandin's book will be an eye-opener: 
His comments are not by any means claborate; they 
err, indeed, on the side of brevity. But his prose ex- 
planations seldom leave any difficult passage nnelnci- 
dated, and his explanations do not themselves need 


any further explanation—a good test, surely, of com 


rentaries! We heartily commend both these contl- 
mentaries and hope that Hindi Scholars will similarly 
edit, with eriffcus apparatus, Prithirray Raoeo, Tulsi's 
Vinaypatrika, Rahiman's Sateai and other classics. of 
Suraagat, we have an excellent sbridged edition by 
Prof. Beni Prasad, published by the Indian Press of 
Allahabad. This last may well be token as o model 
for editing selections from the Hindi classics. 


Sahityalochana. By 
(Sahitva-ratna-miala Office, Bemares) 1923. 

Baba Shvamsundar Das is one of the most earies® 
workers in the field of ancient and modern Hindi. His - 
work for the Nagaripracharini Sabha has won for hi 
a high place among Living Hindi scholars. The 
authorities of the Renares Hindu University have done 


well, therefore, to secure his services as lecturer m- 
Hindi; we warmly welcome his Sahityalochana as the 


first book of its kind in Hindi; it is a well-writter: 
exposition of the principles of literary erlticism, and 
is a valuable publication both for the student and the 
general reader. Originality in a late age is impossible, 

45 ati English critic emphatically puts it, except for the 
innatic, the hermit and the sensation novelist. While. 
therefore, Babu Shyamsundar Das will not himself 
claim absolute originality for his | aes we welcome. 


pendent thonght and 
Werks Saha’ ehite: will: fate Hinds tiheetiny 





research. 
in the eves of foreign critics and we hope it will be 
followed up by others of equal ability, scholarship and 
thoroughness. It is a pleasure to see the excellent 
get-np, pritting, paper and binding of the hook, which 
by reason of its author's scholarship, spirit of research 


Shyamsundar Das, B.A. 
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and critical acumen is bound to take the highest place 
in the Hterature of criticism in the Hindi language. 


Selections. from: Hindi Literature. By Lala Stta 
‘Rem, 8.A., Sahityaratna, (Calettta University).) Two 
Wolumes, 1922. 

fn noticing a Caleutta University Bengali pablica- 
tion nbowe we expressed our gratification at the en 
conrmgement which that great institution has been 
giving to the cause of other vernaculars also. The 
two volumes of Hindi selections are the result of that 
encouragement. The University would have had to 
wait lone and search far betere it could get a. more 
competent compiler than the veteran Lala Sita Ram, 
who, for more than a generation now, has served the 


eanae of Hindi so nobly, His translations into Hindi , 


verse of the works of Ealidas and some of the plays 
cf Shakespeare have long been acknowledged as models 
of Hindi translations; and it iss source of pleasure to 
ta to see that he comtinnes to Inbour in the field where 
he was a pioteer and in the path which he has shown 
ti se many after him. It is meedless to say that 
selections made by this Master of Hindi are adaniralsly 
done, The first two volames end with [Bhaktanama- 
vali: ‘We shall cagerly await the succeeding volumes, 
for which ss for these we aré confident of an en- 
fhusinstic reception. The Calcutta University will 
render a very great service to Hindi literature by én- 
conraging Lala Sits Ram to bring down his serics of 
selections ta the present day. 





Intikhab-j-Zarrin. Hy Syed Ross Masood, B.A., 
LES, (Nizanit Press, Budaon, U- P.) 1922. 

The Nizami Press, Budaun, deserves the thanks of 
all lovers of Urdu for their exceedingly well-got-up 
editions of Urdu poets, As a living scholar well puts 
it, for matty wears Urdo poetry was in bad odonr with 
the English educated class of our countrymen, hecanse 
of the decadence of poetic art, the arrogance of ‘cedn- 
cated? ignorance, and the prosaic tendencies of the age. 
A reaction’ has, however, set in now, The age of 
political consciousness in India synchromises with that 
of the revival of the yernacnlars. We are begimming 
to realise that the realms of gold are to be found 
not in the west alone, but that there are many hterary 
kingdoms in thé east also. This renewed mterest in 
the literatures of our own land is ‘all for the good. 
The neglected masters, Ghalib, Zomq, Meer, Atash in 
Urdn; Bittari, Padmakar, Sor, Tulsi, Keshav in Hindi ; 
(Chaneiidass, “Michael Madhusudan and others im 
Rengali—to confine the list to North India alone—are 
beginning once again to enjoy the popularity amd 
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homage that is theirs by right. Mr. Masood is the 
head of the Nizam's Educational Department and is 
a scholar, combining in himedli the culture both of 
the West and the Kast. He has compiled and edited, 
with brief biographical intreductions, the select poems 
ef the more prominent Urdu pocts, He has thereby 
earned the right to be known as the Pulgrave of Urdu 
liternture, While such selections are made naturally 
om the personal preferences of the compiler, it ip-a 
tribute to Mr. Masood's literory tasle to say that most 
esholars will find their favourite poems in this slender 
volume of 275 pages. The living writers are fatrly 
fully represented, but we miss the name of Saft of 
Lucknow, No Lacknow scholar would think of ommit- 
ting it; his ghatals are the delight af many, Sagit 
is another ‘poct whose thonghtiul verses would have 
heen welcome. Seeing that Asees, who is considerably 
junior to beth these, finds a place, Safi and Saqib 
might well be included in a subsequent edition. We 
heve no doubt that scholars will ke to possess in 
this beautiful editiort the best specimens ef Urda 
poetry, It is a book which deserves very wide circnla- 
tion. 


Tarkirab-i-Shorai-Urdu. By Meer Hasan, Edited by 
Maulana Mohammad Habibul Rahman Khan Shervani, 
[Anijuman Taraqgi-Urde, Amrangabad, Deccan) 1923; 

The Anjuman Taragqi-Urdo of Aurangabad, Decean, 
has been publishing a very nseful series of Urdu books, 
Tt is a sad commentary on the interest of North Indian 
scholars of Urdu that the most important work in the 
spread and advancement of that language should be 
carried on in distant Deceam, The book before us 15 
the oldest book of its kind on the subject, haying 
heen written about 10 years ago. That critical works: 
of this high standard were written co long ago is a 
matter on which scholars of Urda may well pride 
themselves. ‘The critical and biographical matter is m 
Persian, and we hope that a fresh edition will soon be 
demanded, with English amd Urdo versions of the 
Persian ‘part of the book. The critical notes are of 
great value, as a number of the ports from whose 
works selections have been made, were Meer Hasan’s 
rivals and cotttemporaries: Meer Hasan is, of course, 
an Urdu elassic and we are glad to possess from ins 
pen this excellent anthology enriched with a variety 
of interesting information. Literature does. not 
recognise religion and sect, amd Meer Hasan mentions 
with admiration several Hindus whose Urdn poetry 
was of a high order—among them some who are mot 
inewn to os at all: Rai Prenmath, Tekchand “Bahar, 
Santokh Rai, Lala Samb Singh Diwana, Ghasiram 
Ehushdil, Lela Kiushwagt Rai Shadab, Bikhari Das 
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Ageez, Nawolrai Wafe. Even among contemporary 
Urdo poets, the position of Brajnatain Chakbast, 
Nanbat Rai Nazar, Sukhdev Prasad Bismil is high and 
we trust that Hindus and” Mohanunadans will alike 
centinne to enrich the literature of the Urdu language 
The book under notice has been edited by Manlvi 
Habibor Ralonan Ehan Sherwani of Aligarh, who os 
a high officer in the service of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
Be has contributed o well-written introduction to the 
reprint before us, which has materially enhanced the 
value of the book, In commending this hock to the 
educated public in Upper India, we may. aleo draw 
their attention to the literary activities of the Anjomuat- 
-Taraqgi-Urda of Aurangabad, which desetve appre- 
cution aul encouragement at the hands of the lovers 
of Urdu literature. 


How to learn Hindi. By Pandit ‘Satyavrata 
Siddhantalankar (Arvasamaj, Bangalore) g22. 

This little book has been written: for the especial 
assistance of the Madrasis who desire to learn Hindi; 
the gratmtmatical portion has been rendered intelligible 
end interesting. Pandit Satyavrata thas attempted 
successfully to make the book-serve at omce a5 a 
gtanimar and a teader, The glossary and conversation 
exercises at the end are copious and exact, We hope 
the book will have o large circulation. 


Evolution of Magadhi. 
Banerji-Sastri, MA. D. Phil, 
Piess, Calcutta and Londen) 1923. 

Dr. Banerji-Sastri is one of the large band of 
Indian scholars that have succeeded in getting from 
the University of Oxford, the newly instituted degree 
ef D. Phil. The -present book 1 the Introductory 
portion of, the dissertation on which the doctorate was 
conferred on the author. From the excellence of the 
introduction we can get an idea of the really high 
standard of the main work. Philology is a growing 
science, ati in India particularly the pioneer work 
done by Sir George Grierson is bearing fruit in the 
fairly large number of works on Indian linguists. We 
shall look forward to the publication of Dr. Banerji- 
Seetri's main thesis. In the meantime we commend 
te the attention of scholars his introduction which 
displays a commendable spirit of critical research mto 
the origin and development of onr Aryan vernaculars. 


By Dr. Ananta Prasad 
(Oxford University 








hOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
The List of the Heads of Administrations in India 


and of the India Office in England. (Superintendent 
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In the latest edition wider review the various lists 
have been re-arranged im their historical order and 
aseified under three groups, vit. (1) the India Office, = 
showing the various changes since the Regulating — 

Act of 1775; (2) the Government of India, showing its. A 
growth since the days of the first Agent in Bengal — 
(1643), Including the Commanders-in-Chied in Madras. “a 
and Rombay; aud (3) the local Goyernments and E 
Administrations, showing their gradual development. | 
A. brief note has been added at the top of some of the _ 
lists to explain the growth of Governments and “Ad- 

ministrations. It has been decided to issue the publi- 

cation quinquennially, The present eilition has been . 
revised thranghout and some sdditional informatioa 
has been included, The book shonld find a place on 
the bookshelf of every Journalist in this country. 













, ond Bodh Gaya. By Mr. Manoranjen Sinha 
(Cambray & Co,, Hastings Street, Calentia) 1923. 

The author has brought together in a compact and 
systematic form a great deol of valuable histeri 
material scattered in inaccessible books and pet a! r 
Taating tothe places makiog ap the te of hia work. 
Making allowance for the rather long Hat of oTrate 
the book is a useful compendiom. of infertation abs rt 
the places it deals with Considering their very great: 
sanctity to the Hindus and the Buddhists alike, it 
should be found useful by a large .cirele of venders. 
The book deserves a better get-up and nealer printing, : 
which it may well attain in a second edition. 
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A Book About Sweden. (The Swedish Traffic 
Association, Stockholm, Sweden) 1933. = 

The Swedish Treffic Association deserve hearty con. 
gratulations on their excellent, illustrated publication 
in Euelish called 4 Rook about Sweden, The book, 
though small, is exceedingly well put together and 


E 


olters: within a limited compass 8 mass. af acenrate 


and interesting information about the geography, topo- 
graphy, climatology and social, political and economic 
conditions of the counter—hesides vivid descriptive 
sketches of its natural scenery amd of its. cities and. 
ports. A striking feature of the book are the 
numerous wellexecuted photographic reproductions 
iustrating the scenes and sights described in the work 
under notice, which appreciably enhatice the value ol 
the letter-press and vender the book doubly attractive. 
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« Burma, By Sir Thirkell White. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, London) 1923. 

After suspension for years—due to the iutervetttien 
of the great war—the Cambridge University Press have 
resumed publication in their series of ‘Provincial 
Geographies of India," which is edited by Sir Thomas 
Holland. The three earlier volumes dealt with the 
Ponjab, the Madras Presidency, and Eastern India 
(Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa). The latest addition 
is Burma by Sir Herbert Thirkell White. Sir Thomas 
Holland in his “editor's preface’’ rightly says that 
“there are two living authorities (on Burma) who 
staml in o class apart: Sir George Scott and the 
author of A Civil Serven! tn Burma’, the latter is Sir 
Thirkell White, the author of the book under notice. 
The result is that Sir Thirkell's Burma is an excellent 
sketch of the physical, political, economic and adminis- 
trative geography of that country. It is exceedingly 
well-written and presents a vivid portrait of the reali- 
ties of life in Burma, including as it does graphic 
sketches of the customs, manners, habits, social life 
and religious principles and practices of the Burmans 
and other peoples of the country. We trust other 
equally competent writers will deal with the geography 
of the other parts not so-far dealt with in this series. 





The Siatesman's 
Ltd., London) 41923. 

We welcome the rather early appearance this year 
of the Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the World for the current year edited by Sir John 
Scatt Keltic, LL.D., and M. Epstein, M.A., Ph.D. 
The Statesman’s Year-Book, which is now in its 
cixticth year, has won a world-wide reputation a5 a 
unique book of reference. It furnishes from official 
scurces political, economic, and statistical information 
about all the "States’’ on the face of the globe. Of 
these there are now 67 separate entities (counting the 
Hritish Empire as one), and the book deals with the 
Government and constitution of cach State, its area 
and populstion, the details of its educational system, 
ifs system of justice, its finances (including as a rule 
the current budget), its debt, and the army and the 
tayy. On the econdmic side, the book provides a 
survey of the agriculture and industry of each country, 
its shipping and commerce, its banking and currency. 
As a handy and compact compendium of very useful 
information the Slalesman’s Yeor-Book enjoys a high 
Tepttation. It has been quoted as a reliable authority 
in the House of Commons; it is utilized all over the 
work by diplomatic and consular officials: and may 
be said to be mdispensable to all those who are interest- 
ec in public affairs—etatesmen and parliamentarians, 


Year-Book, (Macmillan & Co 
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publicists and journalists, and readers of newspapers. 
The edition under notice is fully up-to-date and has 
been carefully revised and overhauled. 


The Libera) Year:Book 1923. (Liberal Publication 
Department, 42, Parliament Street, London, 5. W. 1; 
1923. 

Of the various yvear-books and annuals issued by 
the different political partics in Great Britain, the one 
tkat is of the greatest utility to the Indian public 
man is the Liberal Year-Book, which is now im 1s 
nineteenth year of issue. Its three hundred pages are 
chokeful of valuable information generally inaccesatble 
by reason of bemg scattered over a large number of 
reports and blue-books, Its contents comprise besides 
vations wsefol lists, digest of parliamentary rules and 
procedure (which should find wide appreciation among 
Indian public men), statistical tables and data and 
up-to-date information about many of the British 
political institutions. A comprehensive bibliography 
for the use of-Liberals dealing with biography, the 
Empire, foreign policy, politics, economics, industrial 
questions, etc., is a highly useful feature of this 
valuable work of reference, which deserves to be nore 
widely known in India, 


Egyptian History and Ari. By Mrs. A. A. Ouibell 
(Society for Promoting Christian Roowledge, London) 
10123. 

Mrs. Quibell's Egyptian History and Art is a usefal 
companion to the museum collections of ancient Egyp- 
tian antiquities and it is avowedly compiled as “an 
historical guide to Egyptian collections in general”. 
Now that the discovery of Tutakhamen's tomb and its 
wonderful contents have aroused world-wide interest 
in the civilization of ancient Egypt a manual like the 
one under consideration was badly needed by the 
visitor to Egyptian museums and collections. Mrs. 
Onibell’s book which is exceedingly well put together 
and which is scenrate and informing will serve a 
very useful purpose im popularizing ancient Egyptian 
art and civilization. It is verv well got op. 


A Hand-book of Cookery, By Jessie Conrad. 
(William Heinemann, Ltd., London) 1923. 


Mrs, Conrad is the wife of the well-known novelist 
—Mr. Joseph Conrad—who contributes an interesting 
preface to his wife’s Hand-book of Cookery. Accord- 
ing to Mr, Conrad the object of a work on cookery is 
above suspicion", since of all prose literature, 1 
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object is “one and unmistakable’—that of ‘no other 
than to increase the happiness of mankind’. That is 
well said; hence a cookery book has an important 
ethical aspect. Mrs, Conard's book purports to be 
intended “for a small house’ in England. Conditions 
in India are so different from those obtaining im 
England in the matter of supplics of food that an 
English cookery book would require considerable 
adaptation to our requirements. But there is much in 


Mrs. Conrad's book which can be learnt with 
nilvantage. 
Touring Guide ond Hand-book 1973, (National 


Cyclists" Union, 27, Chancery Lane, London) 1923. 

The National Orclists' Union's annual Touring 
Gsaide and Hand-Book is ‘justly regarded as the 
eyelisis® vade macum for Great Britain. It supplies 
in an exceedingly handy form much practical informa- 
tion abvut the cycling world, which would be of utility 
even to votaries of the bycycle in this conntry-. 


Western India Automobile Association Hand book 
and Motor Guide. (Western India Automobile Associa- 
tion, 16, Bank Street, Bombay) 1923. 

Agra and Onodh was-the first province to have a 
motorists" guide—an official publication. It was 
fcllowed by the South India Antomobile Association's 
hand-book. Then came the Automobile Association of 
Rengal's manual dealing with Assam, Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa, followed by one dealing with the 
Punjab: Now we have an excellent and up-to-date 
vade macum for the motorist in Western Indis, which 
is replete with sound practical information, It is 
time that some enterprising editor and firm of 
publishers combined to utilize all the material available 
by producing a work of reference suited to the needs 
of motorists all over India. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE: MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE, 


The mysteries of London are unfathomable and 
inexhanstible. In his Underworld of London. (John 
Murray, Albemarle Street, London) Mr. 5. T. Felstead 
portrays the might life of the greatest metropolis in 
the world in graphic sketches, which make most 
interesting reading. These vivid presentations of the 
criminal classes and the police of London lift the veil 
from many an onknown and unfamiliar aspect of the 
realities of life in the modern Babylon. They offer 
first-hand revelations of London's night life and should 
appeal to a large cirele of readers, 
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tr, R. S. Conway's New Studies of a Great 


Inheritance (John Murray, Albemarle Street, London) 


were delivered as lectures on the modern worth of 
some ancient writers in Latin. Though they range 
over diversified topics, they are connected by a 
common purpose—that of representing the elements 
in the works of some of the Roman classics, which 
render their study of permanent value, and of indicat- 
ing how much in the ethical frame-work of modern 
society in the West may be traced directly to their 
teaching. The book is mot a history of classical 
Roman literature, but it is a valuable contribution to 
the appreciation of some of the master-minds whose 
works constitute the chief glory of Literature in Latin. 

The Chelsea Publishing Company (16, Royal 
Hospital Road, London) has brought out lately manny. 
dainty books, but the daintiest of the lot is Capt: 
Fearce’s Reader’s Anthology, which is a collection ot 
choice extracts, chiefly from classical writers, on 
varions subjects of perennial interest, These extracts 
are grouped together under various headings accord- 
ing to subjects, which enables the reader to appraise 
the extent to which great anthore have thought and 
written alike. The Anthology is thus a most delightful 
ccmpanion and an instructive guide. 

Messrs. Cedric Chivers Ltd. of Bath have inaugurat- 
ed their excellent series of reprints—called “The 
Readers’ Classics'"—on a novel and interesting plan. 
The leading works of classical English fiction—of 
which four have appeared so far in the series—have 
prefixed to the text a number of critical appreciations 
written by well-known scholars, a5 also com 
from contemporary reviews. The contrast between 
contemporary and present-day critical outlook thus 
presented is very imstructive and enhances materially 
the usefulness of the series. The get-up of the books 











is exceptionally poowl—they are neatly proted and 
redound to the credit of the publishers. The series 


their binding, format 


deserves to have a very wide circulation. It is 


cheaply priced at fve shillings a volume. We wish 


the venture the success it so richly merits; a5 ¢on- 
taining perhaps the best reprints of high-class fiction. 

Mr. G. M, Cookson's Four Plays of Aeschylus 
(Basil Blackwell, Broad Street, Oxford) offers 
excellent verse translations of The Suppliant Maidens 
The Persians, The Seven Against Thebes and 
Prometheus Bound. Translations in verse of 
Aeschylus are already available by many hands, but 
we can not sav on that account that Mr. Cookson's 
rendering is superfiuons. On the contrary, his work 
is so pood and reads so well that we wish he would 


give us more of equally good rendering into English 


of the other Greek poets and dramatists. 
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Salma—a play im three acts—(Johm Murray, Al- 
bemarle Street, London) is bound to interest devotees 
cf modern drama. Mr. L. Cranmer-Byng, whose 
versions of Chinese poetry, the ‘Late of Jade* and the 
‘Feast of Lanterns," have attracted very wide-spread 
attention, has written the play of which the scene 18 
laid in Cintra a thousand years ogo. The characters 
generally belong to a troupe of wandering players, of 
whom Salina is ‘the leading lady’. She attracts the 
attention of the local Cadi and is separated from her 
lover, the Inte plaver; but poetic justice is realised 
at the end. In this play Mr. Cranmer-Byng has found 
full opportunity for those gifts of imagination and 
poetic utterance which have won for lum 50 high a 
place among modern writers. The book deserves 
careful consideration at the hands of critics of modern 
English dramatic literature. 

Philip's Visual Contour Atlas for India (George 
Philip & Son, Ltd., 32, Fleet Street, London, E.C.) 1% 
an almost ides! atlas for Indian students. It is cheap, 
fully uptodate well-designed and well-execnted. Its 
thirty-two coloured plates, comprising fifty maps, with 
iidex, offer a perfect little atlas, which 15 highly us:- 
ful. For tle public outside the student world, th- 
camé publisher's New Graphic Atlas presents, for tw 
shillings, the opportunity of possessing a sufficiently 
comprehensive atlas to mect every day needs, It is an 
attractive publication containing thirty-two new maps 
in colours showing up-to-late boundaries of political 
states and complete with a sisteen-page index of 
place-names. It is a work of great alulity to those 
who follow current political aflairs. 

Mr. M. D. Mosher’s More Toasts: Jokes, Stories 
and Quotations (Grafton & Co., London and The H. WwW 
Wilson Company, New York, U. 5. A.) is a comtinua- 
tion of the compiler's Toaster’s Hand-book. The jokes 
mie, of course, American, but they are all the more 
racy on that account. But apart from these, the 
introduction in which are pieced together several cx- 
tracts on the gift, function and importance of humour, 
jx highly instructive, and the book deserves a warm 
appreciation at the hands of those who value langhter 
as the best tonic m the world. 


Messrs. G. C. F. Mead and R. C. Clift have compiled 
for the Cambridge University Press (Fetter Lane, 
London, F.C.) an anthology called English Verse: 
Old and New. ‘There seems to us nothing distinctive 
qhout the selection which, however, is fairly compre- 
hensive, though there is, to our mind, a disproportion- 
ate space devoted to living poets, This was scarcely 
necessary to sta “that poetry is still a thing of 
light and power." That might have been taken for 
granted and a judicious perspection displayed, But 
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i ‘spite of this limitation, the anthology should find 
a large circle of readers. 

Round Tunisian Walls, (The Near Hast, Ltd., 4, 
Devonshire Square, London, FE. C.) translated from 
the French, to which is appended a tourists’ guide to 
Tunis by Mr. L. E. Douglas. The Istter is nseful 
for visitors as it gives practical information an] 
includes a glossary. But the first part is a fascinating 
description of the life, customs, manners, religion, and 
superstitions of the Tunisians—both Muslims and Jews. 
A capital book. 

The Oxford University Press (1, Garstin Place, 
Calentta) have started a “Language and Literature 
Series", the volumes of which—written as they are by 
experts and specialists—are designed to afford the 
aspirant sufficient guidance in lus carliest endeavours 
to grasp the genins of a language or to get 4 view 
cf the range and significance of a literature. The first 
of the series to deal with a literature is Mr, Reuben 
Lcovy'’s Introduction to Persian Literature. It i# om 
excellent conspectus—accurate and edifving—of the 
literatures in the various languages of Persia from the 
daya of Cyrus the Great. Appended to the text is a 
useful select bibliography and an alphabetical list of 
authors. The literature section of the series conld 
not have been inaugurated better than with Mr. 
Levy's Persian Literature which is alike interesting 
and instructive. 

We have noticed, from time to time, in terms of 
appreciation the publications in the Loeb Classical 
Library (William Heinemann, London), the object of 
which is to present in a nniform series of books the 
texts—with translations into English on the opposit 
page—of the Greek and Roman classics, The transla- 
tions are both old and new. The latest volume is Dr. 
H. W. Smrth's rendering into English prose of four 
of the dramas of Aeschylus.—The Suppliant Maidens, 
The Persians, Promethens Bound and The Seven 
Against Thebes. The translator has enriched the 
volume with an illuminating introduction, while his 
reidering of the Greek original is easy, clear and 
graceful. We trust the second and concluding volume 
—completing the translation of Acschylus—will soon 
appear. The Loeb Classical Library is one of the 
most commendable enterprises in publishing and it 
richly merits success. We hope it will have a large 
circulation in the English-knowing world, for we can 
conceive of no series of books more edifying and 
instructive than the present. 

The “World's Classics™ series has been lately 
enriched by an excellent reprint of that classic im 
fiction—Morrier’s Hajji Baba (Oxford University Press. 
Calcutta atid London). The text has been edited by 
Mr. C. W. Stewart, who has contributed an interest- 
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ing introduction om the many merits of Mornmer’s 
work, Published originally im 1824, Mr. Stewart's 
edition may well be regarded as the centenary edition. 
Hajji Baba is a work of perennial charm and interest 
and the new edition under notice should make a wide 
appeal as the best description of Persian life, anid 
social conditiotis. 

In our last nomber we noticed in terms of high ap- 
preciation, the “India of To-day'' series, published 
by the Oxford University Press under the general 
Editorship of Dr, Rushbrook-Williams, A new volume 
on the Defence of India by “Arthur Vincent" is a use- 
ful addition to the series. The subject is one of great 
importance and has only now begun to attract the 
serions attention of Indian publicists. The portion 
relating to the North-West Frontier is particularly full 
of information. The entire series deserves an extensive 
circulation, written, as the volumes are, by experts and 
specialists. 

The Chief Ministers of England. By the Hon. 
Clive Bigham. (John Murray, Albermarle Street, 
Lendon) is a continuation or rather a completion of 
his survey of English history as epitomised in the lives 
ef the Chief or Prime Ministers. His earlier volume, 
cutitled Prime Ministers of Great Britain bes on 
another page been reviewed at great length, anid here 
we cant only welcome this book as a valuable contribv- 
‘tien to historical study. Like its predecessor, the 
present volume is profusely illustrated. In many ways 
this book must have involved greater industry and 
research than the earlier one, as the literature avail- 
able on the subject of the ancient ministers is consider- 
ably tess than on the later ones. Great credit is due 
to Mr. Bigham for making this rather dull subject so 
interesting. 

Umar Khayyam and His Age. By Otto Rothield, 
rc.s. (D. P. Taraporevalla, Sons & Co,, Bombay) is a 
iadane addition to the existing literature on the 
tent-maker of Nishapur, who, thanks to the immutable 
rendering of Fitrgerald’s, bas long been a classic in 
the West. Orientalists hardly mention Omar in the 
same breath with Sadi, Hafiz and Jami, but it is 
Omar, the philosopher, the epicurean, that has become 
the favourite of all students of English Literature. 
Since Fitzgerald's time there have been published 
numerous new translations, both free and Literal, ont 
it is nO disparagement to them to say that the charm 
and fragrance of Fitzgerald's version aré missing in 
the rest. But while there has been a great deal of 
rhapeodising over his divine cup-bearer, bis flask of 
wine, his liquid roby, his unborn tomorrow, his lizard 
and the lion, comparatively little has been written m 
a truly scientific spirit. Mr. Rothfield, whose cartier 
work on the Women of India showed him to possess 


literary skill and critical acumen of a high order, 
attempts in the present volume an analysis of the 
state of society and its spirit at the time that Omar 
lived. He divides the book into two parts: Umiar's 
life and period, and the significance of Umar's Ruba‘iat. 
(Mr. Rothfield is very particular about the assline§ of 
Persian words, and would not think even of stickn 
to such accepted forms as Rubaiyat and Omar], The 
analysis of Umar's quatrains is brilliant and conVvine- 
ing, aud no one that follows Mr. Rothfield’s pages 
carefully will disagree with him when he says: “Yes, 
it is all strangely modern, this poetry of the Persian, 
after so many centuries, with its doubts, its. bitterness 
and its consolations”. All lovers of Umar should 
possess a copy of this book. 


Seven Ages. By a Gentleman with a Duster (Mills 
& Boon, 49, Rupert Street, Londen) is a farther adtdi- 
tiem to the highly instructive series which have been 
written by this modern Juvenal who, despite most 
extravagant applause in the press, has mot chaser te 
remove his veil of anonymity. His Mirrors of Down- 
ing Street was welcomed by all who desired frankness 
in the criticism of the leading public men of England. 
The Glass of Fashion and Painted Windows 
achieved an equal success, In his tatest hook, he 
traces the main current of human thought from the 
age of Socrates down to the present timte. His object 
i; to place in the hands of the multitude a hook 
which simply but picturesquely tells the narrative of 
the human mind. Though professedly ‘popular’, the 
accuracy of his statements cannot be questioned, mor 
can there be two opinions as to the supreme utility 
of a book such as this. | 


In their book Literature of the World, William 
Richardson and Jesse Owen (Ginn and Company, 





Boston & London) have rendered a public service in- 
bringing out this profusely illustrated, comprehensive 


and yet concise account of the micst important 
literatures. ‘The aim of the authors hes been to 


present a brief study of the literature of each of the 


major nations, and they have thronghont striven to 
introdmce the reader to the literature of his choice, 
by suggesting good editions and translations of the 
classics. This has considerably enhanced the practical 
utility of the book, Naturally, the chapters dealing 
with English and American literatures are the fullest, 
but the literateres of other countries also receive 
adequate treatment, The chapter on the Literature of 
India, however, is singularly sketchy and imcomplete, 
the author making a jump over three thousand years, 
from the Mahabharata suddenly coming to Tagore; 
Kalidas and Rhavabhati and the rest are not even 
once mentioned, This deficiency. will, we trost, be 
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removed in a later edition. Meanwhile we accord 
hearty welcome to this well-written, well-illustrated 
and well got-up volume. 

Education under the East India Company. Fy 
Major B. D. Basu, LMLS. (Retd.) (Modern Review 
‘Office, Calcutta) is a new book by the veteran scholar 
whose reputation has already been firmly established 
by his monumental work on the Medicinal Plants of 
India and whose History of Satara we noticed im terms 
of appreciation in our last number. Major Basu has 
here reprinted with additions and alterations a series 
of articles which he contributed to our esteemed 
contemporary, the Modern Review. We are very glad 
te have them in book-form, as they are packed with 
valuable information not easily available to the average 
render. We have mo donbt that the book will 
command a large circulation. 

Mrs. Margaret F, Cousins is a lady of great culture 
and refinement. She recently had the distinction of 
being the first woman Magistrate in India. From her 
pen we welcome The Awakening of Asian Woman- 
hood (Ganesh & Co., Madras). The talented Editor 
of “Stri Dharma” needs no introduction as a devoted 
worker in the cause of Indian womanhood. This 
book, we are confident, will be treasured as a trust- 
worthy account of one phase of India’s effort to gain 
freedom, as a declaration of eternal principles con- 
cerning womanhood, asa brilliant and critical analysis 
of Asian Woman, and as a keen, bot not blind appre- 
ciation of whom she regards as three of India’s most 
notable women of to-day—viz., Mrs. Ramabani Ranade 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidn, and Shrimati Abala Bose. These 
have in Mrs. Cousins a warm admirer, who is how- 
ever judicious in her praise. All those who have the 
cause of Indian womanhood at beart should read this 
inspiring volume. 

Khan Bahadur Mohammad Fasihuddin's History of 
Jaunpur was reviewed by us in a previous number and 
we welcomed that pioneer work. The same gentle- 
man, who is Collector of the Jaunpur District in the 
United Provinces, has now written in the Kings of 
the East (Nixami Press, Badaun, 1923), @ full account 
of the characteristics of the Sharqi Kings. We have 
read it with pleasure and profit and commend it to 
all interested in the subject. 

Cowley'’s Essays, Edited by J. R. Lamby, revised by 
Arthur Tilley (Cambridge University Press) is 
reprint, amended and enlarged of Dr. Lumby’s well- 
known, highly scholarly edition im the Pitt Press 
Series, The revised edition is a distinct improvement 
on the older ofte. 


Elementary Hygiene. By Biharilal Bhatia, M-Sc., 
F.7.8., and Prem Nath Suri, M.B., B.S, (Longmans, 
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Green & Co., Bombay and London) meets a longfelt 
want, The chapters are written in a popular, intelli- 
gible style and the book is eminently suited to be 
prescribed for Indian students. 

Raja Ravi Varma is apparently the first of a 
series of critical sketchés in “Master-pieces in Art 
Scripture’ which Mr. C. R. Ramatnjacharys has 
brought out through Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Madras (Price Re. 1-8). In eighty pages of eloquent 
prose the author vindicates the art and genius of the 
preat south Indian pewter. Ravi Varma was pérhaps 
the mast popular artist of his time in India and there 
is hardly a south Indian home the walls of which 
are not decorated with his paintings, Mr. Ramanuj- 
acharya’s exposition of the philosophy nnderlying the 
art of Ravi, his interpretation of the mind of the 
attist, and his analysis of the profound significaice 
of his works will be read with considerable interest. 
The book is well printed in featherweight paper and 
handsomely got up with the coloured plate of Hamsa 
Dhamavanti (on the cover)—the subject of an elaborate 
critical exposition in the book. 

Mr. Arthur Tilley has edited for the Cambridge 
University Press Five Short Stories of Balzac, the 
famous French romancist, Balzac as a writer of Short 
Stories is comparatively unknown; but Mr. Tilley in a 
brilliant introduction to this volume declares the claim 
of Balzac to be as securely founded on these five: 
stories as on his longer romances. The creative spirit 
is there aud the charm and strength of Balzac’s 
characterisation is equally prominent. The five ebories 
included in this volume are Le Curé de Tours a study 
of provincial life and manners, Jesws-Christ en Flandre, 
3 medineval morality, Le Chef-d'Oeuvre iImconnu, 
L' Auberge Rouge, La Messe de U Atheé—three short 
problem stories dealing with human motives of 
conduct 

Dr. V. H. Rutherford was well-known in this 
country in pre-war days for his consistent advocacy 
of tadical reforms in the Government of India im 
the Parliament of 1906-1910. He was a staunch oppo 
nent of war for war’s sake and has now m Millitarism 
After the War (The Swarthmore Press, Ltd., London, 
ro21, 68. met) exposed the ruthless methods of Inter- 
national Finance which has had almost all the 
European nations in its grip since the conclusion of 
hostilities. A very strong case is made out against 
the Jingo Imperialist school, and Labour Party's 
attitude critically defined and upheld. Militarism, the 
chief prop of High Finance, lets loose the “hounds af 
hell’: and the only effective check is democratic 

control of the machinery of governance and att inter 

anding for disarmament. 
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The Oxford University Press (London & Calcutta) 


have collected the varied political contributions of 


Coventry Patmore to the Press, The collection is made 
under the editorship of Mr. F. Page and provides on 
interesting recollection of the political factions of the 
years 1885-1595. Courage in Politics, as the book ts 
stvled, is however, more than a seléction of ephemeral 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE THEATRE.* 


By Mr. W. G. RarFFE, F.R.S.A., 


Part I, 
The Theatre as a Vehicle of Social Art. 


The Aims of Dramatic Production, 


The following essay is an attempt to indi- 
Cate an avenue of social cducation and develop- 
ment that has not yet been fully considered by 
any modern nation. In a land such as India, 
Where there has been no break between the 
religious belicis of ancient times, and their 
continuity into present practice, at least in many 
forms if not all original ways, there is every 
opportunity for consideration of the theatre in 
its original intention and use. Therefore, first 
dealing with some of the psychological factors 
inherent im the social utility of the drama as a 
form of socicl expression, and the methods by 
which it can be successfully handled by a school 
or a town council, we mey proceed to consider 
some of the developments of technicalities by 
which the form of the drama on the stage may 
be adequately expressed. There is growing a 
school of dramatists in Bengal whose work is 
worthy of the very best technical presentation. 
There is no doubt whatever that, when an 
avenue of art is given more facility, shill more 
artists will come forward with their contribu- 
tions to the nation’s artistic wealth. The 
sight of the means to art often induces the pro- 
duction of art, and it must never be forgotten 
that where there is art, there is human life at 
its best, for art is the grand charactenstic of 
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developed humanity. And the drama is one of 
the highest forms of art. 


Further, drama is essentially a social form of 
art, for although the play with its poetry and 
sublime feeling may—indeed must—arise in the 
heart and mind of a single man—vet the co- 
operation of many persons is mecessary before 
that drama can live before the eager eves of the 
spectators. Therefore, it is an art that needs 
social encouragement from these imstitutions 
which are the vehicle by which the community 
does its work, namely, the municipal councils, 
legislative councils, schools and universities. 
From some we expect help, from others we 
expect action. From all we should gain 
sympethy and encouragement. In the educa- 
tional institutions we shall desire the study of 
drama and its various forms, and its prepara- 
tion in speech and action, as in the different 
schools. And perhaps in the arts and craft 





schools we can gain help in the decorative 


presentation of the drama, from the expert 
knowledge im design and colour and decoration 


which render such powerful aid to the intentions 


of the dramatist. 

In India there is a dual position, for Indian 
types of play are given, as well as the European 
type. The worst is the mixture of the two. 
Perhaps the best sim is to leave the solution 
of the problems of European drama to European 


artists, and for Indians to aim at the normal and 
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natural concentration for the aval and pre- 
sentation of Indian poetic drama, which ranks 
as high as any in the world. 

But in doing so, the scientific knowledge and 
the technical aids available should not be 
ignored, merely because they also did not happen 
to develop in India. Whatever is good should 
be adopted and adapted to the splendour of 
national art, for art must be national before it 
can be universal, and perhaps it will grow well 
if at first it is local in form, though wider in 
expression, Art is part of dharma—each to 


Social Encouragement necessary. 


But the citizens of every town of any note 


should also make it part of their duty to 
encourage all forms of national art, and those 
who talk most about self-rule should realise 
that, unless they build and hold the mastery in 
Indian arts and crafts of all kinds through Indian 
hands and Indian intelligence, no mere 
theoretical political freedom will be of any 
avail, Only the man who is both emotionally 
and intellectually alive is a fit citizen. 

Theatres exist to-day in thousands and their 
living force of dramatic art should be utilised 
for social good, It is estimated that in Great 
Britain alone on every night of the week over 
2,000,000 people attend Theatres. Whether 
Picture House, Music Hall, or Playhouse the 
Theatre has with amazing rapidity become the 
one great popular recreative institution. That 
this affection for the Theatre is not merely fleet- 
ing, and that its reots go deep will be evident 
from a brief survey of the birth and growth of 
the drama. 

There has always appeared in man an 
instinct driving him to gather in numbers for 
the observance of one or other form of ritual. 
This instinct gave to organised religion the 
ploughed field ready for its seed—tor the power 
of religion hos Iain for the masses in its 
emotional appeal and not in the intellectual 
theses of its leaders. In early times the great 
religious festivals were mimetic in form, as in the 
festivals of Dionysus in Greece—from which 
grew that wonderful Greek Drama which is our 
literary heritage. Subsequently, and mainly 
due to the revulsion of feeling against the orgies 
of Rome, public shows of all descriptions fell 
into grave disrepute, and for a long period in 
Western Europe the Theatre to all practical 
intent ceased to exist. Even before Medizval 
times, however, the Christian religion again gave 


i 


to life. 


birth to drama. The Catholic Church in order 
to keep its hold on that mass of the populace 

to which its Latin was unintelligible, arranged 
on festive occasions, dumb shows by clergy and 
choristers of various materialised Bible stories; 
these were for some time highly popular with 
the ignorant, but as the insincerity of these 
slowly became obvious to increasing intelligence, 
during the last two or three centuries the divorce 
of Church and Stage gradually occurred. But 
not until quite recent times did popular enthus- 
iasm move steadily away from the church to the 
stage. 


Art versus Life, 


The present position of the European drama, 
with its many attendant arts of stage decoration, 
costume, lighting, and colour, is somewhat 
curious. ‘There is certainly a vast amount of 
energy, of money and of talent expended upon 
the production of stage shows and spectacles 
which a large number of the population appear 
to find diverting if not educational. It is of 
course rather doubtful if many normal adults in 
the British Empire ever consciously express any 
desire for education: if they do, it is often as a 
means to an end and not merely for the sake of 
knowledge. They go to the theatre expressly 
for “amusement”. This is admitted on all 
sides, and in the admission we may trace the 
results of the long drawn historical sequence of 
drama, as connected with religion and the priest- 
hood generally, into the their present opposition 
of all that they ever stood for in the history ot 
the world. In a few words, instead of the 
instructed and illumined drama being a part of 
life, and a great part of education for life, the 
drama is now normally conceived as an antidote 
It is something set over and apart from 
the normal day of office and factory, until it 
had degenerated further still in this pathetic 
diastole and systole of uninteresting mirth to 
unintelligent music-hall, from amusement to 
abusement. The breathless whirl, the brightness 
of light and colour, the cheap and catchv jineles, 
aré all expressly designed to require the least 
possible effort of thought to tnderstand or 
appreciate. It is the art of the lowest common 
denominator of the mass of the people. ‘The 
separation of education from the drama, and, 
still worse, from true religion, with its once 
valuable control of dramatic art, has been bad 
for all. The blame may be fairly laid at the 
door of the professional custodians of religion, 
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who in desiring to keep their treasures of under- 
standing to themselves, lost the little they had 
in their unfructifying ignorance. However that 
may be, it avails nothing to distribute blame: 
We must now think and work to bring together 
the living principles out of the old traditions, 
in such new forms as may best suit our very 


peculiar mode of civilisation to become some- 
thine better. 


Professional Profiteering. 
The curiously unstable characteristic of the 


social structures of Western Europe and 
America (founded on the same model) is 
peculiar in the sense that it is very pro- 


fessional. Nearly all work to get money instead 
of to render service. All are in trades and pro- 
fessions, The priests are professionals, gaining 
incomes: actors are professionals : teachers are 
professionals ; on all of whom the double labour 
devolves of discharging their duties, and of 
Maintaining themselves to a standard of recog- 
nised professional efficiency, failing which they 
may starve. This regrettable but natural cou- 
comitant of such an industrial civilisation 25 
ours, where honour and glory go pnncipally 
with profits, has the obvious effect of diverting 
concentration upon socially useful work, to the 
nécessity of first gaining a livelihood, things by 
no means identical. That is the basic obstacle to 
immediate improvement. The drama is in the 
hands of commercial managers who deal with 
it solely as a “business proposition”, m which 
success is solely measured in profits and not in 
the educational or instructive or artistic value 
of the play presented. On this hinged the long 
banishment of Shakespeare from the London 
stare, and he returned only when pioneers who 
started by working for love, had “‘made him 
pay’’ and thus encouraged those of faint hearts 
and heavy pockets to stage lis work again. 
Apart from the concert or lecture hall, 
we have three main forms of dramatic 
entertainment: the theatre proper; the music- 
hall, and the kinema. Between the first two 
are the “revues”, and “‘musical-comedy" type of 
shows. These suffice for the majority, but for 
those who appreciate more subtle humour than 
is usually found in them, there remain such 
affairs as political meetings, the House of 
Commons, and similar places, where they 
neither toil, nor spin anything, but yarns. The 
Christian churches as centres of attraction are 
notoriously ineffective, as sO many parsons 


preach what they do not believe, and yet 
attempt to instruct a twentieth century popula- 
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tion in fifteenth century theology. To All the . 


churches would be easy if the clergy would but 
fill their own minds before undertaking to 
instruct others. But the Church, having lost all 
intellectual hold is now fast losing its emotional 
appeal by the competition of secular drama. 


Municipal Possibilities, 


The typical English music-hall is the deve- 


lopment of the ‘public house” smoking concert, 
which was perhaps the nearest approach to” .s 
municipal meeting place such as old fashioned 
municipalities do not provide for their citizens, 
the town-hall being reserved for business only, 
and known only to the citizen through 1t3 
frequent and insistant demands for his money. 


viston of a auihible real taveeteil ces citinane 


may meet at any time, and have refreshments, ~ 


and see such plays as they wish, cannot be 
uoderstood. ‘There are many art galleries. more 

or less appreciated, but no municipal theatres. 
There are even municipal parks, market-halls, 
free libraries, swimming baths, and other mstitu- 


tions of value to citizens. But notin all Britain 7 


is there a Municipal Theatre. 

That Britain, and that part of India with 
British ideas, is sadly behind in the proper 
encouragement of the arts is everywhere evident. 
But to find that absolutely no encouragement 
is given to the great art of the Theatre is as- 
tonishing, when we artists may enviously survey 


the vast progress which has been made im . 


countries like Germany, Russia, Norway and 
Sweden, and even in America, which land has 
long been artistically backward, but where much 
practical enthusiasm is now developing on the 
“Tittle Theatre’. Those who long for the 
awakening of India may examine this progress 
of the Theatre in other lands with real benefit 
to their ideals. 


The “People’s Theatre’ in Germany, 

The development of the ‘People’s Theatre” in 
Germany is of great interest. In 1890, in Berlin, 
there existed a Society called the “'Free Stage’. 
It had been formed by people thoronghly dis- 
gusted by the absurdities of the ordinary theatre 
and its plays, to produce for its members the 


works of the new school of playwrights, produc- os 


tions of whose works were either forbidden by 


the Censor or would not be risked by the 4 
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Commercial theatre, because they “‘would not 
pay.”” ‘The impetus was entirely artistic and not 
political. Membership of this Society was confined 
to the wealthier classes of the community owing 
to its cost. At that time the German Social 
Democracy had just been freed from Bismarck's 
ban, (under which to talk of socialism or even 
to belong to the movement was illegal), and was 
endeavouring to become truly articulate. Berlin 
Socialists, awake to the possibilities of the 
Theatre, were fired by the example of the ''Free 
Stage’ Society and, being excluded from it by 
the cost of membership, formed a society of their 
own called the Free Folk Stage- 
public suggestion was an article in the Berliner 
Volks-Blatt by Dr. Bruno Wille in which he 
said :-—""The Theatre should be a source of 
exalted artistic enjoyment, of moral improvement 
and of powerful intellectual stimulus. But it is 
for the most part degraded to the level of stale 
salon wit, polite literature, yellow-back reading 
matter, or circus entertainment. The stage has 
been subjected by capitalism, and the taste of all 
classes of the community has been corrupted. 
In the meantime a certain portion of our people, 
stimulated and led by sincere pocts, journalists, 
and public men has freed itself from this cormup- 
tion and for the working classes of Berlin the 
need exists not only to read but to see the plays 
of their choice. The public production of plays 
in which their lives a revolutionary spirit, runs 
aground on the police censorship, or on capital- 
ism, which has no place for anything but box- 
office successes.” 


Freedom for Art. 


These hindrances do not exist for the closed 
Society. The declared aim of the Free Folk 
Stage was to give thoughtful plays at the lowest 
possible cost, to a large public. Their plan was 
to rent a theatre for one Sunday afternoon a 
month, to beg or hire the services of players who 
were sufficiently interested, and to cut out all un- 
necessary expenditure. The first performatice 
took place on Sunday, October roth, 1890 at the 
Ostend Theatre, Tbsen’s Pillars of Society being 
the play produced. The cost per member was 
about sixpetice. 


Success of the People’s Theatre. 


The Society became a brilliant success; it 
caused newspaper comment all over the world, 
and raised a storm of protest in aristocratic 


The first. 
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Berlin, where it became known as the Soctal 
Democratic Theatre. The Sunday afternoon 
performance idea became so popular that even 


-the commercial theatres copted it! 


Soon the people behind the Berlin police 
srew suspicious, and in 1891 a motice was 
served that the Free Folk Stage had “‘ad- 
judged a political organisation” as it was having 
an influence on public opinion, and would 
accordingly, like other political societies, be 
forbidden to have women members. The 
case was eventually taken to Court, and 
Dr. Wille, the clever director of the Stage” 
Society, admitted that the plays were Some- 
times of a Socialistic tendency, but he drew 
a distinction between a political movement, 
and the art which expresses it, and claimed 
that the Free Folk Stage was solely an 
artistic society. Astonishing to relate, the 
judge concurred and the Seciely won its case 
against the police. But mew troubles arose. 
The members accused Dr. Wille of not being 
sufficiently democratic, and they voted him out 
of the directorate. Dr. Wille then formed a 
new Society which was called “The New Free 
Folk Stage’. In November r&g2 this Society's 
first performance—Geothe's Faust—was given in 
the “Belle-Alliance’’ Theatre, Among tha pro- 
minent and able men associated with Dr. Wille 
were Maximilian Harden, the political writer ; 
Emil Lessing, a famous producer and director; 
and Victor Hollander, a composer. 

In the winter of 1893—-1804 the membership 
was trebled, chiefly due to the success of Haupt- 
mann’s ‘The Weavers’ forbidden by the cen- 
sor “owing to its inflammatory effect on the 
working classes’. In rS8oq4 the police again 
interfered, taking exception to a play called 
Alone and ordered that all plays must be 
first passed by the police censor. Half the 
members gave up hope and voted to disband, 
but after a period of suspension Dr. Wille, by 
personal visits to the police and judge made 
arrangements for the Society to proceed tm- 
molested. There does not appear to have been 
any “compromise” for The Weavers was 
promptly again produced. 

About 1903 Max Reinhardt joined the 
Society and brought his great influence as a 
brilliant producer, fired with tremendous 
enthusiasm. When he was made director of 
the famous Deutsches Theatre in Berlin he 
gave special performances for members of the 





Society, who then arranged with other theatres 
for special performances of any plays of note 
which they staged. Later the Society com- 
menced giving nightly performances and in 
1904 rented a theatre. 

In 1914 the original Free Folk Stage amal- 
gamated with the new Society and the joint 
membership was over 70,000 in a city of 
shout two million inhabitants. In the same 
year the Society built a new theatre at a cost 
of £250,000, seating 2.000 people, and having 
a stage fitted with all the marvellous technical 
improvements of the German Theatre. 


Municipal Theatres appreciated. 


In the art of the Theatre Germany stands 
far in advance of the rest of the world. In over 
so towns there are endowed theatres, many of 
them Municipal Theatres, with subsidies rang- 
ing from £7,000 to £30,000 per annum, in days 
before the war. In Lubeck with a popula- 
tion of about 100,c00 1s a theatre which cost 
£120,000 to build, accommodates 1,200 people 
and received a subsidy of £7,750 a year, which 
ts one of the most artistic theatres in the world. 

The charges in German theatres were 
nominal, one mark (equal normally to 12 annas) 
or cven less, was a usual price, in pre-war-days 
for admission to performances, In the Socicties 
it was cheaper, each Member paid one mark 
membership fee, and fourteen marks for tickets 
for fourteen performances. If he wanted to go 
to more than fourteen, or required tickets for 
friends he paid a slightly higher charge. 

The Municipal endowed theatres in each 
town give a certain number of free per- 
formances each season, for the benefit of poorest 
people or series of very cheap performances are 
‘arranged with Trade Unions and other Societies. 
For instance in Munster performances were 
given twice a week at a uniform rate 
of half g mark for a play and one mark 
for an Opera. All the performances were “sold 


out’. Fifteen Operas and twenty-six plays 
were given during the 31913 season. In 
Cologne in the Municipal Theatre, out of a 


total of 294 performances in the 1912 season 
43 Were given for the people free of charge, 
‘and in the Municipal Opera House, out of 241 
performances, 20 were given for the poor people 
free, and five for large Societies and Trade 
‘Unions. In these theatres, the ideals im the 
Standard of plays performed, the acting, the 
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beauty of the stage-scene are such as have never 
been reached in Britain or India, but there they 


are everyday standards, 
A Producer's Opinion, 

Basil Dean, a well-known London producer, 
speaking of his own experience of German 
productions, said:—‘'Previous to my visit to 
the AKanmnerspiel Theatre to witness a per 
formance of Fruhlings Erwachen I had never 
realised to the fullest extent the power and 4 





influence which the work of the more exalté 
writers for the stage can have upon an audience. 
This play of Wedekind's, which deals with one 
of the more serious aspects of the sexual ¥ 
problem was received in total silence. The 
andience filed out of the theatre at the close 
of the performance as silently as though they } 
had been present at some most impressive Teli- _ 
gious rite, and with such a spirit of genuine : 
devotion that it visibly affected cyen the most 
callous. No applause could be so expressive ; 
congratulatory alike to the genius of the author 
and to the competent talent of the players. 
Think how this play would have been eT ~ 
by the more unthinking part of on Ef sh 
ee " | 
aking of a performance of Sophocles’ 
Gidipus, directed by Max Reinhardt at Frankfurt 
before over 5,000 people, he says:—The play 
was played without a single interruption at 
lasted nearly two hours and a half. Searcely 
a sound could be heard throughout the nae 
formance! ‘Think what this means. Two and 
a half hours of uninterrupted Greek tragedy ! = >. 
~ 
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There was a tremendous feeling of kinship 
between the players and the andience. Right 
from the start this could be felt. The emotional 
Stress of the play’s action seemed but fo 
strengihen the feeling. We became knit to- 
gether in one bond of sympathy: humanity 
aghast at the mystery of its own annihilation, 
Then at the close, as CEdipus staggered from 
the arena a hush which must have lasted two 
or three minutes! Then the applause! 1 
lasted for twenty minutes by the clock. Never 
have I seen such a demonstration. The largest 
proportion of the appreciation came from the 
shop-assistant and artisan class—young men and 
young women—truly appreciative of the giants | 
of the Drama. They stood there applauding 
until the distracted officials were forced to bnng- 
Reinhardt from the seclusion of his hotel. to. 
accept their thanks in person. One was proud, 








amazed, enthralled, and depressed by turns. 
Could we see such a thing in England?" 
The Psychology of the Theatre. 

The function of the Theatre is two-fold, and 
though to ¢ducale, intellectually, morally, so- 
cially and spiritually, is its premier function of 
‘aim, it cannot therefore be considered as 
of greater human importance than its other 
function which is the delight and joy of all Art. 
The Theatre is a great composite organisation of 
all branches of art, in literature, poetry and 
prose, in the play presented; in music of 
language, voice, and instrument; in rhythm, in 
dance and in every gracious movement of the 
human body; in the picture with colour, line 
Mass and form in the scene; and its power for 
the creation of joy is greater than the power of 
all these arts summed together. 

Art is the creation of such a response in 
ws that our emotions become nobler; our 
instincts finer ; and we experience an exultation 
of joy. It is only when response is aroused in 
us by the overwhelming power of art that we 
experience this. Modern educationists, no less 
than political thinkers have been strangely 
neglectful of the immense opportunity offered by 
the Theatre for presenting in its own dramati- 
cally vivid manner, pictures of humanity 
suffering in the toils of various exploiters. 
George Bernard Shaw is practically the only 
dramatist in Britain who has used the Theatre 
in this monner, Yet the same understanding 
which impelled the early Church to adopt this 
method of teaching by appeal to the eye should 
be impelling the progressive movements to use 
the same means to awake slugpish imaginations 
to a realization of all the horrors of humanity, 
ground between the millstomes. It ts a com- 
monplace that the average man looks to others 
to articulate his emotions—he responds to the 
expression given if he feels its truth. The 
aftermath of war has brought a great revulsion 
against the unspeakable ugliness and horror of 
commercial battle orgies, and humanity has need 
of a great lyrical expression of beauty, after this 
animal degradation. Unconsciously they demand 
a great reward of joy to balance their great 
privation in suffering, a happiness that can come 
only from art, with its beneficent power, healing 
the wounds of humanity. The Theatre can give 
them this and must cive it, in nobility of sent- 
ment, in poctry of language, in music and 
thythm, in colour and light. 


At present in our Theatre there is almost no 
joy because there is no beauty; the worst 
instincts, instead of the best in the andience are 
appealed to. But it is for us to decide now 
what the Theatre of the future shall give to its 
audiences, who are ourselves. The Theatre is 
not merely a place of amusement but it is the 
great educative and joy-giving instrument of 
modern society, for old and young, for rich and 
poor. In India, if anywhere in the world, do 
the people need all the lessons and all the 
happiness of life that a true drama on an artistic 
theatre can bring to them. Unlettered, but not 
necessarily uneducated, this is the roy al avenue 


of their intellectual and 





emotional hanpinees, 
Art and the Joy of Life. 

Let us axamine the potentialities of fine 
dramatic art. We cannot do better than quote 
the words of an American writer — 


‘Real happiness means education; teal 
education means happiness. And in regard to 
our drama there can be no sounder, no more 
enlightening conviction than this truth; that 
by whatever name we. choose to call it, the in- 
fluence of our theatres is a colossal, a national 
influence in forming the taste, the moral will, 
the mental capacity of our people. Whether we 
realise it or not, our theatres are supplicd—in 
passion, imagination, and delight—with means of 
appeal far more potent than any possessed by our 
schools or colleges; and whether we like it or not, 
night after night, year after year, our theatres 
are educating our people, by the millions and 
tens of millions. The question is shall the 
thealres educate those millions sight or 
wrong ?"* 

A great concourse of people nightly demand 
emotional exaltation, rarely knowing, beyond 
that only half-conscious hunger, exactly what 
they desire ; not only receptive of ary ideal put 
before them but absorbmg such tdeals as 
standards of judgment and conduct, rapidly 
acquiring pathetically low and degrading 
standards from such pernicious or inane fare a5 
is regularly offered in a theatre shackled with 
all the vices of capitalism, and mainly in the 
control of men whose last thought is of social 
betterment. Here is an imperious call to 
actively become concerned with that reconstruc- 
tion of the ideals of the Theatre which already 
has been begun. 


*Percy Mackaye: Playhouse and the Play. 





Gilbert Cannan says :— 


“Vision 18 as mich a necessity of man as 


digestion. Vision is that which raises him above 
the rest of creation.”"* and again :-— 

‘The life of men cannot be changed till 3 
change bas been wrought in their minds. Social 
evolution follows the evolution of Art."* and 
further :— 

“The influence of the Theatre is so powerful 
because in it the average man, on almost the 
only occasion im his daily hife, is forced to detach 
himself from the trivial things of daily existence 
and to concentrate his mind and senses on one 
object. Asa result that object goes deep—decper 
than any other occurrence of daily life, as deep 
as facing death or the creation of life."’* 


Art and the Universities. 

In Indian education there is a peculiarly 
stitable place available for the drama, In 
ancient times all her teaching came through the 
Tecited poem, often accompamed by music. 
There igs no reel reason why much modern 
teaching, especially that important part concern- 
ing the arts, should not also be presented to the 
youth of the country through the medium of the 
- drama. Therefore it is a phase of educational 
work that should certainly be consistently 
developed in all colleges and universities. 

Why should Indian universities follow the 
mediaeval notion of some European universities, 
which assume that all culture is on affairs of text- 
books and examination, of lectures and essays, 
instead of also being and doing things, rather, 
than merely writing about them? 

The production and acting of simple 
plays is the proper medium for the co- 
education of the sexes. In early davs, before 
any thought of specialisation for the 
necessities of commercial life arises, it can 
include, music, singing, dancing, drawing, 
design, needlework and much other craft work 
in the making of “properties’’, all in organised 
work, which all centres on the stage. It is not 
so important in such carly work to have an 
audience, which is often only a nuisance. Even 
in the outer world an audience is regarded as 
merely the universal supplier of profits. And 
the notion of a definite duty to a purchaser is 
but slowly rising. Linked with good dramatic 
work may be georraphy, history, and quite as 
much arithmetic in actual calculations as is 
good for small children. ‘The sense of due pro- 





*The Joy of the Theatre. 











portion in words, thought, and action—the 
greatest attributes of real character, is stimulated A 
by living art more than by any other means. 

Acting oneself, and criticising the art of others, — 

is stimulating and while developing individua- 

lity in expression there is ever pre : 
necessity fer the coherent work of the real team = 
spirit of social life, A better realisation is gain 1€¢ do 
of the relation of all parts of such a productror n 
to cach other, and it is fully realised that those 
he]pers, whose work may not be seen as actors 
at the final production, are none the less. just 
as essential as those people who do the mos 
talking on the stage. | 

The value of such dramatic work in onan 
schooldays is incaleulably tremendous, The — , 
effect on young minds is that of finding a real 
use for the whirling imagination of childhood, — 
instead of an unhealthy repression, which a 
not be avoided if lessons are imposed without — 
a realisation of their use to the youthful person 
who isto learn them, and who is the most 
important person to be considered, in his own 
estimation. He is not so far Wrong 85 we sed 
to think. It is better to act than to listen. 

Of what drama might be in the- early 
schooldays of the people much might he said, if — . 
ideal conditions were had for asking. The — 
tinjest child responds with a beautiful instinctive — 
thythm to the simple dance; its desire for 
motion is satisfied, and its taste for beauty i in 
bodily motion is retained. Instead, we order” 4 
them to sit still in school-rooms for regulation = 
periods which have no conformity whatever . r 
with natural rhythm. ‘The early years of every : 
child onght to be compact of art—and 4 
nothing else ; the natural unconscious empirical 
art of all young minds: orderly as its own 
necessity dictates. Science should be given 
only when reasons are asked, when the methods 
of doing things are to be solved. Seiem 
whether great or small, provides the data for 
technique, whether for works of art or works of 
abstract thought. 
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The Indian Theatre and Cinema. | 
Ti Incians would properly support the wie’ -_ 


of their own dramatists, there would be 
immediate possibilities in at least a few places, — 
for the development of a municipal theatre. 

With enthusiastic support such as these ‘ 
able dramatists thoroughly deserve, the financial — 
difficulties could be easily surmounted. The — 
expense of putting up a small building for stage 
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performances, is mot too great. It is better 
to build a small theatre, for not only ts 


initial expense less, but renovations are cheaper, 
and it is better to have small place full than 
a large hall half empty. As municipal property, 
such a hall conld also be let for lectures, 
meetings or exhibitions, as well as for producing 
plays, Also the producers of Indian kinema 
pictures ought to be encouraged by the develop- 
ment of municipal support of the theatre. It 
does not matter 1f such a mumcipal theatre 
would compete with commercial concerns. The 
public would finally decide to support those 
which gave the kind of work they liked best, 
and would be able to have a voice in their 
municipal theatre in the selection of plays, which 
at present they have no concern with. Now, 
they can cither take what is put before them or 
Fo without. 

Not only the dramas of ancient Hindustan 
should be played for young India of to-day in 
such circumstances as to bring home their real 
yaolue and beauty, but the plavs of modern 
Tndian dramatists should find an honored place in 
the programme. If at first funds are scarce, 
players should give their time, painters heip to 
make what scenery is needed, workers help with 
costumes, or mich men interested would give 
many of sich things as are required, if they knew 
exactly what things are wanted. Those who 
know how and where to ask, frequently receive. 

So far as the kinema performances are held, 
they should be given often in the daytime, 
and school children should be taken to these 
special shows, when films dealing with the 
history of India and the stories from the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata are bemg shown. 
There is certainly a splendid future for such 
films not only in India but in Europe and 
America. All that is necessary is that the idea 
or story being shown should be made quite 
intelligible to all audiences, and be produced by 
an artist. 

The expense of producing a play is often 
overestimated, for if very simple scenic decora- 
tion and lighting be adopted, much expemse is 
unnecessary. Once the building is arranged, 
with its stage and adjacent rooms, the rest is 
comparatively easy. Any single nich man 
desirous of helping modern Indian drama could 
build and equip a municipal theatre and not 
notice the cost. But he would do more for the 
development of a true national and modern 
Indian art than any school could do, for the 
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drama gives incentive to living art by itself being 


alive, 


The “Theatre of the People” as an art, has 


a glorious maturity 
ed that 


barely reached its youth: 
lies before it. But it should be emphi: 





the vast potentialities of the Theatre must be 
a matter of deep concern to all concerned with 


the welfare of the people: 

No leader, whether the creative and slowly 
building educationist, or the turbulent and erta- 
tic politician, can for a moment afford to 
neglect the tremendous psychological source of 
emotional power now rising in the latest forces 
of drama and kinema. 





PART IT, 
Stage Decoration; Scenery, Light and Colour. 


Little attention more than is technically 
necessary need be paid to the actual building 
of theatres, for present needs are too urrent to 
wait for special buildings. It will suffice if 
such buildings as exist are obtained and altera- 
tions made to fit them for the dual purpose of 
easy hearing and easy seeing, with comfortable 
seats at reasonable prices. 

The actual conditions will be determined hy 
the plays that are to be produced, and it is their 
technique which will determine what is required 
on the stage. These conditions arise from the 
places to be suggested, which is done hy the 
producer, using all the modern aids of good 
painting, electric light, and bright colours on 
scene and costume. Even the simplest prodtuc- 
tions, those done against curtains, which means 
using only large curtains for a background and 
dispensing entirely with painted scenery, need 
some care and attention in colour grouping, and 
in lighting. 

Therefore a brief consideration of the deve- 
lopment of stage decoration will be useful to 
those who feel that they would like to under- 
take the apparently complicated business of 
producing a play. It is honed that schools, 
eollemes and universities will feel impelled to 
undertake the production of more and better 
plays, and in a better manner, than some of 
them do now. A well considered simplicity 
goes a long way towards success, by which ts 
meant the making of a clear and definite 
impression on the audience, so that the per- 
formance will live in their memories for long 
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- mass of the people; 


after, An endeavour should be made to pro- 
duce one at each religious festival of importance; 
and on days of academic functions. 


Early Scenery. 

In the indigenous theatre of India and 
China there never was any scenery in the 
European meaning at all. In both 
these countries art retains its traditional forms, 
and the theatre has never completely lost its 
teligious inspiration. Their drama remains 
largely in the forms of ancient pocts of national 
greatness, often historical or mythical in form 
and not secularised. In India it is still usually 
performed in the hall of a palace or similar 
building and it is a common sight in the villages 
to see a recital, in more or less fitting costume 
and surroundings, of some fragment of Rama- 
yana or other dramatic poems. In both countries 
preat care was formerly bestowed on costumes 
for the players, which were most sumptuous 
in character and material, 

Contemporary Egyptian drama appears to 
have been solely reigious, and was performed 
always within the precincts of the temple, with 
symbolic costume but no scenery but the build- 
ing itself. | 

The Greek drama grew out of religious 
ritual through which was the birth of modera 
Drama in every civilization which has deve- 
loped a theatre. The semi-religious rites took 
place either in the open air, in a temple or in 
a church, this depending on the form of the 
religion, climate and the historical period im 
which this conception of drama occurred. In 
Western Europe, tt was long after Greece was 
but a name—in India and China the drama 
existed before Greece had reached her prime. 

Early Greek drama was partly a processional 
pageant, ending at the temple door for the 
costumed inside for the 
educated people. Here symbolic religious wor- 
ship was the principal aim. 

When the popular Greek drama had become 
completely secularised, its theatres were built 
into an excavated hillside on which the specta- 
tors sat, and facing this a platform and a wooden 
booth in which the actors robed. Later 
theatres on the same plan but with wooden 
seating were also built. Later still, owing to 
” their collapse theatres were built in stone, still 
retaining the original form on a hillside which 
was cut in curved terraces, stone seating 
constructed, tessellated pavement lsid in the 


orchestra and stone platform and actors’ robing 
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houses erected, The whole structure was de 
signed in accordance with the laws of acoustics. 
At the back of the stage was a lofty wall, 
usually the height of the colonade, r 1Z level 
behind the highest row of seats in the amphi- — 
theatre. This wall was the “skena”’. It had 
wings projecting at right angles and three 
doors leading to the dressing room. The po r- 
tion comprised within these three walls was t 7 
stage, tisually 8 or ro feet decp. It was about .- 
5 feet to to feet above the orchestra, to 1 whic 
steps led down so that the chorus could move 
from one place to the other. In front of the 
wall was a row of columns about ra or 13 feet 
high forming an architectural facade, oo 
The stage buildings had a roof or platform — 
on which the gods appeared when they des- 
cended from Olympus at the end of the play. 
There was never a change of scene in any € 
play. Hut if it was mecessary to indicate 
different places, cloths with woven or em- 
broidered figures were hung between the 
columns. In later developments more elaborate 
painted seenery was used, in the time of 
Sophocles according to Aristotle, but Vitruvius — 
states that the first known scene ‘painter, | 
named Agatharcus, worked for Aeschylus 1 in : 
Athens. ‘ fa 
The stage was constructed deeper, during 
the Hellenistic period, and eventually in the 
Roman theatre when the audience encroached 
on the orchestra, was considerably enlatged a 
order to accommodate the actors who wi 
driven from the chorus in the orchestra ik 
Its floor also had to be lowered nearer to fhe 
level of the orchestra floor so that the person 7 
sitting there might see the stage, for owlig: § to 
its height, the closeness of the spectator the Pp 
high angle of vision placed him in an uncom- 
fortable position, with head thrown back to 
meet. *~ 
The Romans used painted scenery more 
elaborate than that of the Greeks. From Viteu- 
vius, whose writings in the first century give 
much information on the theatre and which a 
were taken as a text book for the later hesteore 
theatre, we learn that there were three sorts 
of moveable scenery known in his time. ‘ 
(t) For Tragic Drama—facades with column 15; 
representing Public buildings. (2) For Come 
—Private houses with “practicable” windienie 
balconies and doors. (3) For Satyr Plays— 
Rustic scenes with mountains, tress and onal 
As the time of the Kali-Vuga drew in- | 
evitably onwards, so came the descent of ‘the s 
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drama from its high office of spiritual educa- 
tion and guidance of the people, to the present 


bysmal depths of its degradation as a popular 
cirens of emotional prostitution and intellectial 







Tn Roman times ‘‘literary drama” was not 
‘popular with the masses whose tastes were de- 
finitely catered for, in “Bread and Cireuses.”’ 
The Roman preferred the gladiatorial and similar 
shows: like the modern Englishman, he pre- 
ferred the ‘‘Music Hali” of the period. At the 
opening of Pompey's great Theatre—which is 
snid to have seated 40,000 people,—so00 lions 
and zo elephants were killed. The popular 
boxing or baseball match of to-day are mild 
affairs im comparisen, from which we may draw 
the conclusion that the “Sporting instinct’ 15 
Jess definitely brutal to-day than 2000 years ago, 
perhaps fine to its outlet in international war- 
fare, as compared with the localised lethal argu- 
ments formerly Known as wars. Thereafter the 
Theatre as an institution died, which is not sur- 
prising, Europe wotld have none of it; the 
‘religious sense of the people, very fervent and 
il-directed at this period, revolted against It; 
and it is not fll about the thth century 
that the history of scenery in the Theatre 
PecoOMiInences, 





Origin of Imitative Realism in Italy. 


At the rebirth of the drama in the réth cen- 
tury the theatre in Ttaly developed on classical 
lines. as every thing did except true religion. 
The scenery there was architectural in form, and 
this became the distinctive feature af the 
scenety during this period. But now the stare 
buildings of genuine stone were entirely replaced 
by wood and canvas replicas and these later gave 
place to painted imitations on flat cloths. This 

was greatly accelerated by the discovery of 

‘scientific perspective. The various types of 
columns, rows of statuary in niches—in these 
scenes were painted on the flat, had no 
depth, and were hung straight across the stage, 
The three doors or entrances of the classical 
model were retained but the scenes completely 
differed in their introduction of aggressive 
perspective. 

The architects in this active period of Ttalian 
architecture being all round practical men often 
expended their energies on the building of 
theatres, besides. designing the scenery, and even 
enstimes. ‘Sebastiano Serlio, Nicolo Sabattini, 
‘Peruzzi, the Bibiena Bros, Pozzo, in Ttaly, and 


other lesser men including Joseph Furtenbach in 
Germany—all wrote on architecture. In. their 
books we always find in addition to sections on 
churches, public buildings, and so forth, a sec- 
tion on the theatre. 

Pozzo, a Italian monk who invented wings, 
was in great demand for decorating churches, 
and he also made the necessary scenery, often 
very elaborate, for use in the churches when the 
popular dramatie representations of bible stories 
were given, according to the Catholic system. 
These were founded largely on Buddhist and 
Greek models. In connection with these semi- 
religious representations Father Pozzo designed 
scenery but soon, being a business man, he 
turned his attention to the secular theatre and it 
is here the first trace of “wings” is found m 
the history of the theatre. It is to his idea 
of wings and perspective effect for illusive 
smitation in desiening the scene that we can 
attribute every vice of stage-decoration existing 
to-day. ; 

The sixteenth century saw the introduc 
ton into France of the Italian Ballet—and 
‘+ the following century the introduction of 
regular opera occurred. Opera is an Italian 
invention, and is one of the blackest stains on 
their artistic history. Stage scenery, almost with- 
out exception, up to the end of the roth century, 
was designed by the Italians especially for Opera 
and faithfully reflected all its artificiality and 
stupidities. We have Italy and its Church to 
thank for the degradation of the drama, from 
the subtle art of psychological suggestion, to 
the crudities of ignorant imitation. 

The British have for five centuries foolishly 
gone to France and Italy for art forms, and ex- 
cept in literature have developed few distinctive 
artistic characteristics of their own. In other 
branches of art,—after the vigor of the Ehza- 
bethan period had faded—we took France as our 
wmodel for the arts of the theatre, and thus now 
suffer incalculable harm from the thoughtless 
adoption of a theatre unsuited to the British type 
of national talent, got from Italy through France. 
Those countries such as Russia and Germany 
which did not slavishly adopt the Italian model 
have a national theatre of free and Vigorous 
growth, while the British have no decorative 
arts of the theatre worthy of our very considerable 
art of the drama. 

Such is the unavoidable fate of all arts which 
foolishly descend to emulation of others, instead 
of concentrating their whole strength on the 
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arac’ eristics; 


English Realism. 

When in England the secular drama suddenly 
burst into full flower in the 16th Century, 
theatres did not follow the classical models at 
first, but diverged as completely as Gothic 
architecture replaced the Saxon type to be itself 
replaced by Italian forms. ‘This was due largely 
to the fact that plays were performed on a 
platform in an inn yard and it is this material 
circumstance which biassed the architecture of 
the Elizabethan theatre, for when the inn yard 
was -surpassed and actual theatres were erected 
their form was based on the inn yard and 
platform. ‘The stage was a platform projecting, 
as it had done from the Inn wall, out into the 
central space; the gallery round the first storey 
of the inn yard was repeated, and, on the stage 
at the back was built a two storey tiring house, 
The gallery or “‘hoxes’™ were taken right round 
over this tiring-house. 

The first attempts at easily changeable 
sctnery scem to have been in connection with 
Court and civic ceremonials—such as the 
pageant of the “Field of the Cloth of Gold", 
and the Revels at Kenilworth Castle when the 
Farl of Leicester entertained Queen Elizabeth. 
With the “Masques” of the 16th and x7th 
centuries these scenie effects became more 
elaborate, costly, and complicated. They are 
described as being of great splendour, having 
gorgeous buildings, landscapes, clouds, and 
mountains, and again it was the architects who 
were responsible. Inigo Jones, the first ‘‘official”’ 
architect, and Ben Jonson collaborated in the 
production of masques, and Jonson's words 
were set to music. The masques, often performed 
in the open air, were highly artificial composi- 
tions of opera and ballet, usually designed to 
honour some particular personage. Inigo Joncs 
designed scenic effects. These scenic devices 
were most elaborate during the Tudor and Stuart 
period. For one production at the Inns of Court 
in 1633, for Charles I, the scenery alone is said 
to have cost £21,000. They reached their most 
éxtravagant and sumptuous effect at the artificial 
Courts of Louis XIV and Louis XV in France, 
where they were more refined and were inspired 
by the art of Watteau, Boucher and Lancret, in 
whose oil paintings are probably reminiscences 
of them. Louis XV himself appeared in these 
Ballets as “Le Roi Soleil’. He was the royal 
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Wilhelm IT in our “thate, ‘ends a F ssi lan Pp 
who is now a professional stage artist. 
Simple scenery, mere background cloths, w 
first used as early as 1605 but the elab ate. 

gorgeousniess of the open air masque effects 1 
not introduced into the Theatre proper Ex 
Restoration period subsequent to the closin of 
the theatres by the Puritans. 


Sir William Dayenant was responsible for tl 1 
introduction of elaborate seenery. In 1656, 
under his direction the Siege of Rhodes \ was 
performed at “a sort of a theatre at Rutlan d 
Howse im Charterhouse Yard"’. Later 
“Duke's ‘Theatre was opened in Lincola's hi fan, 
Fields under his management: Hetterton 2 
other well known actors of the } 
imitated the meretricious French style as thos 
days, and this with the influence of the eli at _ 
effects of the masque resulted m de pas i us 
snuplicity of the British stage being cana rel 
replaced by gaudy claboration of furnishings 2 iT re 
costume, and over-decoration of resplend lant 
scenery. Evidently he considered the theatre. 
well worth lus attention, and so have : E any 
artists; Many of the best known men havi 
designed and painted scenery for the theatre 
Raphael in Italy, Watteau, Boucher, Servandoni, 
Tancret, in France; Alma-Tadema, Seymour 
Lucas, Burne Jones, and Herkomar and many 
others, not to mention modern western ¢ eSigMeCTS. 
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Victorian Realism in Art. 


Towards the end of the 18th century 
first tise. of built-up scenes was developed. — 
owe the origin of this idea to Phillip ah f 
Loutherbourg, R. A. whose attempts at this 
method of creating a stage picture: besarte | 
1777, and rapidly found favour. At the end of 
the 17th Century the theatres of San Carlo 2 
Naples; La Fenice at Venice; and La Scala 2 : 
Milan were the most famous in Europe, all usin: s 
scenery and decoration on the imitation basis. 


The tremendous mechanical and other ac 
ieyements of the igth Century resulted i in| th he 
last traces of beauty giving place to ete Ons 
and vulgar ostentation. ‘The chief chara 
of all decoration in this period in 
architectural, pictorial or theatrical, 
or clothing—was ‘absurd over-elabo Seo 
> without artistic effect, Artistic dev ap 
ment decing the sack cectuny, tani 60 8s eater 
elaboration as time passed with ac oy Te: i a 
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loss of beauty, a9 the creed of materialism 
gained strength. 

At Drury Lane Theatre, London, in 1623, 

‘4 great sensation was caused by an Indian scene 
A Cataract of the Ganges with “‘a cascade 
‘of real water’. In ideas no advance has been 
made since riay-—the only difference being that 
stage-managers do not splash water at the wrong 
‘moment, but use much more “wet"’ to get the 
Same ‘‘thrill’’, At Drury Lane also in 1842 
under Macready there was for Acis and Galatea 
‘fa moving wave effect painted by Stanfield. Sir 
Henry Irving, at the Lyceum Theatre, was 
famous for his scenery. His productions 
are said to be “the earliest noteworthy alliance 
of Shakespeare and spectacle; the art of Royal 
Academicians being happily (?) enlisted to add 
lustre and distinction’’. The B.A.s referred to 
are Alma-Tadema, Burne Jones and others. 

Among the productions of Shakespeare's 

qilays, of Romeo and Juliet it was said ‘‘per- 
fection could go no further’ but Much Ado 
about Nothing with “Telbin’s superb church 
seene’’ was the crowning success, From 1847 
‘to r8ss at the Lycenm there was the long 
series of extravaganzas by J, R. Planche: The 
Golden Bough, King of the Peacocks, and 
Island of Jewels for which the scenery was done 
by William Beverley, and here at Christmas 
1849 originated the fantastic and absurd so- 
called ‘fairy pictures’ called ‘transformation 
SCENES’. 

Phelps at Sadler's Wells Theatre (1844-1862) 
and Charles Kean at the Princess Theatre (1850- 
reo) and Booth in America worked on the same 
model and achieved those “triumphs of splend- 
our and accuracy’ which have killed Shakes- 
peare's renl dramatic beanty for iis fellow- 
country-men, 

At Drury Lane under Sir Augustus Harris, 
in the modern-melodramatic period, spectacle 
became more and more costly. The Drury Lane 
tradition became one im which “‘absolute fidelity 
of painted representation’’ of known localities 
was attempted, as in one instance, by bringing 
a full size railway engine in front of waving 
yards of painted fields. For oa run of to 
weeks as much as {16,000 was spent on 
one of these productions. Our dratia bas been 
quite smothered under a paraphernalia of 

scencry and “properties”. The same tradition 
has been carried on by Tree at His Majesty's 
Theatre with Alma-Tadema and Percy Anderson 
and others designing the scenery, Many en- 





gravings indicate the kind of scenery. this wis, 
and mention of Harker, Helmsley, and 7 
brings us to the end of the Vi ictorian era. 





Three Technical Principles. 


Those countries which have not accepted 
tindite influence from the Italian tradition have 
now a virile and growing Theatre, as in Russia, 
the Scandinavian countries and particularly 
in Germany. Artists and dramatists in Germany 
in the first years of the roth century, such as 
Goethe, ‘Tieck, and Immerman became convinced! 
of urgent need for complete reform in the pro- 
duction of plays. There are few more fascinating 
books for the student of the Theatre than 
Goethe's Wilhelm Meister with its details of the 
theatre of his time and its illuminating examina- 
tion of characters in Shakespeate’s dramas. 
‘These artists and writers believed that only in a 
return to the thotghtful simplicity of earlier 
times was the possibility of obtaining an effect 
of greater artistic truth and artistic reality in 
the theatre. In 1829 Schinkel planned a theatre 
from which ‘wings’, “‘flies’’, and such technical 
paraphernalia were excluded, and replaced by a 
fixed frame-work of dark red color harmonising 
with the plain matetial of the curtain. It had 

a front or “‘apron-stage’’ projecting into the 
waeieactieh. Thus commenced the revolt against 
over-elaboration, anil here were instituted three 
teclinical applications of the principles miderly- 
ing the modern art of the theatre, not one of 
which has yet been achieved in modern English 
theatres. These three are: the abolition of 
superfinos and blatantly artificial scenery, the 
introduction of colour and lighting in harmony 
with the play, and the “‘apron” stage. ‘This is 
the first oceasion since the Greek period in which 
it becomes possible to tise in connéction with 








scene art the word ‘harmony’’—a word, and 


even a conception—which until this date was 
completely foreign to dramatic decorations. The 
apron stage is an adaptation, to modern require- 
ments, of one feature of the Elizabethan stage. 
It is becoming increasingly popular as its 
possibilities become better understood. Yet of 
this originally English idea there is only one 
example in England to-day, and even the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford is 
constructed without an “‘apron'’. ‘These appar- 
ent digressions into the subject of the structural 
characteristics. of stare or anditorimm are not 
really tnimportant sidc-issues, for decorative 
lighting and scenic reforms are always closely 
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“provements of the building both eu stage and 
auditorium. 

The form of stage devised by Schinkel has 
persisted with only slight modifications since 
his time. On this together with the principles 
enunciated by Goethe and others, has been based 
that development of stage reform which has 
resulted in the distinctive modern movement, 
towards a umfying conception of drama and 
decoration. The progress of this endeavour 
at scenic reform was greatly hampered by 
the systent of realism. A movement known 
as the “Stagercform movement” had its 
mception in Austria about 1875 in a revolt 
against the painfully obvious “artificiality of 
ciirrent stage-scenes. In Vienna an im- 
itiense impetus was given in 1881 to reform, 
partly as a result of the complete destruction 
by fire of the Ring Theatre and the consequent 
need to puard against any possihle recurrence of 
this and previous fatal fires. A demand for 
constructional reform in the theatre resulted and 
mechanicians noticed the new possibilities of 
techmeal improvements for the stage. Many 
systems were evolved, applying all available 
methods of modern echonice) science, develop- 
ing finally into the excellent technical couipeient 
ot the modern German theatre. It is unnecessary 
to detail all the varied and ingenious technical 
inventions and contrivances but fhe modern 
stage, itt Germany and Austria and in one or 
two notable theatres elsewhere has certainly 
obtained a wealth of mechanical aids which 
render its possibilities as distinct from those of 
the stage of 50 years ago as any two similar 
‘arts could well be, 


Mechanical Realism. 


These contrivances make it possible to do 
things which before have been utterly unpractic- 
able, and hence the realists of the theatre have 
habitually indulged in an orgy of realism, which 
has given us the Drury Lane type of “spectacle"’ 
with its “real railway collision ;"" its avalanche 
of “tons of real water” ; its croup of “real race- 
horses’ passing the Grand Stand: and on its 
less villgar and more sincere side the distressing 
“descriptive realism’ of the Moscow Arts 
Theatre, and the so-called “realism’? of the early 
Repertory theatre movement, 

The movement of mechanical realism spread 
Tapidly all over Enrope, extept France and 
England, which were the last to be reached. 
While the movement had almost become ex- 





























hausted by 1895 in Germany and Acai, j 
countries, along with meee es since ¢ 
loped the | 7 





ment, yet in England and France we ee 
Realism still in great favour and new ideas are. 
seldom tolerated. a 

Forty years ago, Vienna was far in advance 
of England in scene painting, so pa 
scenery for Drury Lane and Covent Gardei 
theatres was imported from Austria, But by 
rQrl England was well forward m the pro Fuc- 

tion of realistic scenery, for both Drury Lane a 
Covent Garden were exporting scenes as well as 
plays to America. Actually, England 
dropped out of the trie forward movant a 
stage decoration, and had entirely peti the 
new spirit which flourished on the Continent of 
Europe. 

At the Moscow Arts Theatre the aim aa 
realism, as a siticere attempt in an artistic 
method. had its great vogue until it resc 
the logical but ludicrous extreme. This theatre — 
was the attempt of two enthusiastic artists to 
break away from the limitations of visual arti- 
ficiality. The ex e of realism was their 
ambition, and, carried to its logieal ec poly i 
it eventually happened that in one play oo 
Hooded the stage with a real rain-sterm so. that 
stage and players alike were covered, Natu 
there came the. revolt against che: AY 
Russian actress, Vera Ki : 

a theatre of her own, and invited 
be her stage decorator. He 
modern movement, 
naturalistic method eatre, 
for the essential difference between, oo ie 
mediaval idea and the modern ideal in stage— 
decoration is not metely one of ‘the method. but 
it differs in its fundamental principles. “At ft 
moment we are concerned here only vier 
decoration and scenic art of the thenttn Sa ms 
not, except where mecessary, touch on 
phases which nay equally need artistic re 
Behind the ae method of all the = 





hed 








Seiad was one governing — rit 7 
they all conformed. In every one was an 
endeavour, in which the principal aim of the 
designer was to reproduce actuality so far as . 
the technical limitations, and the hod in 

vogue would permit, This was the | hss arene en 
of the Moscow ‘Theatre, and the popularity 
of this school of design in — igland was. 
evident. One English artist in as andard — 
work says “the landscapes in ular at 


slavish 
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sometimes works of great ‘beauty; very 
beautiful effects of lake scenery with trees, 
and mountains reflected in the water being got 
by setting great sheets of plate gluss at an angle 
on the stage foor so that a real reflection is 
thrown from the painted scene. For magical 
scenes a curtain of vapour is sent up by a per- 
forated steam pipe in a groove in the stage’’. 
The bland and complacent stupidity of such 
imitations is only possible with a public that is 
tically atrophied. ‘True art is ‘synthesis 
and selection, not imitation—still less is it 
reproduction, masquerading as 
Realism’, When we look at these scenes there 
are £0 many points of competing interest that the 
eye testlessly searches, trying to understand 
em: and the brain is set in a whirl trying to 
veordiviate them, and so the play can receive 
only partial attention for we are unable to 





‘concentrate on words and action. 


From Realism to Art and Suggestion. 


Tt is essential to realise that im the theatre, 
as in pictorial art reality cannot be reproduced 


by imitation, but it és possible to produce an 
‘fipression of reality by subtle suggestion 


The 
‘orgy of “realism’’ in the theatre was naturally 


‘contemporary with the period of “‘realism’’ in 
‘pictorial art. Reform only began when it was 
tecognised that “reslism,'’ as a method, means 


pot to be “‘true to nature’ but rather to the 


‘appearance of nature, which is a vastly different 
fact. An attempted literal reproduction of 


natural objects is entirely useless as art, for a 
number of reasons. The eye does not ‘sec’ 


‘every detail in any particular scene at any one 


moment; nor at any one time docs the eye 


see any individual object as it actually is, but 


sees it only in relabon to surrounding objects 


and under the particular phase of light that 


falls on it. 
More recently, many of the “'realistic’’ school 


“of scenic artists have apparently realised that 
‘artistic truth lays in suggestion rather than in 
‘imitative reproduction, but some did not apply 
‘this principle far enough. Wagner was one who 
‘res caareRed realised it, for he says that attempts 


at physical deception in drama only interferes 


with the artistic and emotional sensation of 


suggestion. 


actuality; the conecntrated idealising state of 
mind being far more effectively induced by 
But he held that in Opera this was 
not so, as the words are sung and not spoken, 
and all pretence of realism being dropped the 
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production is frankly artificial, As his chief 
interest was in Opera, he did not throw his 
energy into developing the other ideal, but in. 
fact was responsible for prolonging many evils 
in scenery, through always employing great 
artists, whose work having interests in itself 
tended to attract too much interest away from 
the play. 

Herkomer also realised this defect, know- 
ing that the secret of perfect scenic art lay in 
illusion and that mere reahsm would never ac- 
complish any dramatic result of value. He 
knew that by the attempt to get effects by pain- 
ting so much mystery was lost on the stage. 
He was niost scathing about “‘realism’’ and 
he attacked painted strips of sky as ‘‘so 
much washing on the line’. He blamed 
the audiences’ acceptance of these barefaced 
childish stupidities without kicking, when 
they would mercilessly criticise actor 
whose wig was uot perfectly correct. Men 
of this way of thinking did much to sweep 
away the sheer idiocies from the stage, but these 
improvements were only accomplished with the 
idea of making the scence an added interest, and 
not with a realisation of the true function of the 
scenes. Herkomer disclaimed any deste to 
“reform’” seenery. Although he was a Keen 
critic—Herkomer writes of “‘the besetting sin of 
over-lighting the stage, Light is the most 
potent factor in scenic art. It is proper lighting, 
rather than good painting, upon which the 
success of a scene depends. Real objects on the 
stare can be made to look like painted cardboard 
by such over-lighting. Footlights will always 
remain an unnatural method of lighting the 
stage. They are after all only a survival from 
the period when candles were used." 

Much of the attention of decorative stage- 
artists has therefore been directed to the casting 
of light over their scenes: They have slowly 
realised that we only see objects when they are 
properly lighted. According to the character of 
the lichts, so 1s our estimation of the character 
of an object formed, whether ammate or 
inanimate, 


Importance of Proper Lighting. 

There are few, if any, stages in this country 
really well lighted, yet the importance of proper 
stage lighting can searcely be overes 
The relative values of the combined arts at the 
drama in order of importance are: first, the play; 
second, the speaking and acting: third, the lighit- 
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THE PROBLEMS OF TH 


ing; fourth, the scenery; and fifth, the dresses, 
Stage ligliting may be defined as the art of 
Placing, or graduating, and colouring light and 
shade. The plays of older civilisations were 
usually in the open daylight and artificial licht 
was seldom required. 

The value of lighting was appreciated as early 
as A.D. 750 at the Byzantine Court, and in 1160 
we find sconces of candles used in miracle plays, 
flares and squibs especially being employed to 
give local colour to the appearance of those aos 
of the Church, the devils. It was not until T5560 
that Edward VI granted his players a definite 
structure in which to produce plays, and half a 
century later saw the birth of the Elizabethan 
drama. Vet artificial lighting was practically 
unknown in England until 1682, when Sir 
Christopher Wren built the first English theatre 
at Drury Lane, and Inigo Jones contrived the 
Stage mechanism. Candles were then used, and 
a “‘patent stage lamp" was invented in 178s. 
The aesthetic value of lighting was first com- 
pletely studied at the Lycenm Theatre under 
Sir Henry Irving, who used gas lighting. 

To-day stare lighting needs both science and 
art, calling both for aesthetic perception and 
engineering skill. In the ordinary theatre light 
is still used in substantially the «ame Wav as 
the candles in 1775 and gas in 188. Lighting 
is obtained by (1) the overhead batten, (2) the 
footlights, (3) standard are lights, (4) bunches 
of glow lamps behind transparencies. ‘The chief 
fault is the hardness of the unnatural shadows 
and lack of diffusion. Nature has two methoile 
of lighting—by direct beams from the sun or 
toon, and by light diffused from the sky, Old- 
fashioned methods have failed to provide the 
second form of natural Hghtine on the stage 
A complete ilhiminating surface resembling the 
sky cannot be easily obtained. Gordon Craig, 
who used overhead inverted arcs some years aco. 
attempted to meet the difficulty, but did not 
iluminate the actor's face. 


Diffused Lighting, 

The “Fortuny’’ system, utilising reflection 
ftom coloured sheets of silk, is excellent hath in 
its delicate colour-matchin f and harmonious 
shadow effects. A tightly-stretched field of 
coloured sitk, illuminated by white open arcs, 
returns a reflecting light which is completely 
iifsed,. and therefore casts practically no 
shadow, This diffusion is the hasis of the 
Fortuny system, and the results are very beatti- 








ful, since slow graduations of light can be used, | 
and different colours can be mixed on the re 
flecting screen, jtist as an_ artist mixés colours 
on his palette. Eseape of reflex light is guarded 
against by the use of black velvet, which has a 
co-elicient of reflection of only 2 per cent. Of 
special beauty is the Fortuny “fir mament’*, 
which may consist of a semi-circular wall at the a 
hack of the stage, painted azure blue, and 
stretching from the floor of the stage to a level 
well above any line of sight in the auditorium. 
























The drawbacks to this system are that it te 






qitires a specially-designed theatre, and nv 
much loss of light by reflection, and ther 
causes high cost of maintenance for current. 

At the Court Theatre, London, an attempt 
was made to produce the diffysion of the For any 
system by less complex niethods, tising a serits 
of gas-filled lamps of 1,000 candle-power at an 
angle of 45 degrees, coloured by gelatines and. 
rendered semi-indirect by treated glass screens, _ 
The footlights were also indirect. ‘To j nitate = 
the Fortuny artificial sky, a large semi-cn aisr> 19 
cloth painted azure at the top, but shaded to grey 
in the lower parts, was used. This Was also 
Hiuminated by t,o00 candle-power filled | 
lamps, so spaced to g¢ive uniform illumination, 
Semi-indirect moveable lights were also used on 
the stare. There are, however, still ¢ ifficulties 
in getting the requisite uniformity of tint and 
gradual changes of colour in «1 ting a 
natural sunlight or sunrise. The method, hovw- 
ever, stems to mark a distinct advance. a 

The art of staze lighting is assiming an iri- 
portance second to none in impressive power. 
The great stuccess of Keinhardt's productions lay i 
in his ability and power of synthesising and com- 
bining the skill of the painter, the sculptor, 1 he 
engineer, and the psychologist. Stage lighting _ 
may be said to be unnatural, but all art is nn= _ 
natural; yet it is not necessarily ernde or 
grotesque. To see an actor with four shadoy, 5 . 
round, with him in the centre of a gigantic St. 
Andrew's cross, is highly grotesque and dis- 
torbine, whereas to see him with ome tiomattiure 1 
deep shadow may be improbable, but yet beanti- 
ful. The whole question of lighting in relation 
fo stage effects deserves most careful study. 
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Simplicity in Decoration, 

_ To return from lighting to the scheme of 

decoration: In one of his famous essays on the 

Theatre A. W. von Schlegel says -— — 
“Our system of decoration was properly 
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invented for the Opera to which tt is in reality - 


most suited. Among its inevitable defects I 


reckon the disproportionate size of the player 
when he appears in the back-ground; the un- 


favourable lighting from below and behind; the 


‘contrast between the painted and the actual 
jights and shades, Amongst its errors which 


. might be, but seldom are, avoided, are want of 


> 


simplicity and of great reposing masses; over- 
loading the scenery with superfluous and dis- 
tracting objects, either from the painter being 
desirous of shewing his skill in perspective, or 
not knowing how otherwise to fill space, and 
architecture full of mannerisms; at variance 
with possibility and coloured in a motley manner 


resembling no kind of stone in the world. Most 


scene painters owe their success entirely to the 
spectators’ ignorance of the art of design, 
vitiated for splendor of decoration and magmi- 
ficence of dress.”’ 

Von Schlegel emphasises simplicity. All 
good art is in a certain sense simple. The 
modern stage decorator has at last learnt to 
simplify his works. He is rapidly acquiring the 
ability to eliminate all inessentials without fall- 
ing into the merely rudimentary defects of many 
pioneers. But true artistic simplification means 
selection rather than elimination. The function 
of the scene is to assist in the creation of the pre- 
dominant moods in each act, more oF less 1m- 
consciously, in the spectator. Suecessful decora- 
tion is only achieved by carefully emphasised 
‘selection of those essentials which most readily 


induce and intensify cmotional experience 
through the eye, against which the psychologi- 


cal action of the play will best display itself. 
‘An artistic unity must be achieved between this 
psychological movement and that of the complete 
decoration and lighting, co as to contribute to 
the eventual artistic unity of the complex 
rhythms of the dramatic conception. 


Modern Schools of Stage Design. 


Modern stage-decorators are endeavouring to 
achieve this end by varions methods, for ther is 
room for experiment along all paths. The main 
“Schools” with their distinctive features and 
their merits or demerits may be now analysed. 

There is one feature, however, which all have 


-in common that completely distinguishes any 


stage decoration in the modern spirit from any 
in the old: each scene is an essay in design. 
An artist, in painting a picture, aims at making 
every line and mass, every colour and tone, in 
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his Gnished work, part of = thythmicalhwigienme 


and so also does the modern stage decorator 
with his stage picture. Hence also the import- 
ance of considering costumes as part of each 
colour scheme. 


Light and Line. 

Adolphe Appia, an Italian Swiss, is the first 
notable name in the modern decorative move- 
ment. His work was mostly for the Wagner 
Qpera and he is directly opposed to Gordon 
Craig in his insistence on the importance of the 
actor. He did not depart far from traditional 
methods of painting scenery but to him more 
than any other artist is due the credit for his 
emphasis on the most important and vital factor 
in modern stage decoration; which is light. 
All the beauty of modern stage decoration, by 
whatever method it is achieved, is dependent on 
the modern methods of lighting which Appia 
originated. In his early work he used scenery 
painted with some amount of detail. It had 
little beauty of line but did achieve considerable 
beauty of mass, and, perhaps for the first time 
in the theatre, the scene had ‘“‘atmosphere’’. 
‘The component parts of his scenery and the 
moving players all became artistically related to 
each other in his simple arrangement of light- 
ing, just as the several parts of some distant 
hilly landscape are related in nature, by the 
intervention between us and them of what 15 
termed “atmosphere”, which is a quality of 
gradation in both light and colour, dependant 
on seeing distant objects through a greater mass 
of air than the objects that are close. This has 
the effect, familiar to painters, of apparently 
altering the “local colour’? of distant objects, 
by the added colour of the air. This was 
achieved on the stage by more indirect lighting, 
and the change showed an added beauty that 
needs only to be seen to be at once admitted. 


Another genius of the theatre is Edward 
Gordon Craig, the son of Ellen Terry, 
who toured the English provinces playing 
Shakespeare before he concentrated on design- 
ing scenery. His mother financed his produc- 
tions in London but for long he had little 
encouragement. In 1004, he was invited by 
Count Kessler fo go to Weimar, and afterwards 
he went to the Moscow Art Theatre to decorate 
the great ‘‘Hamlet’’ production, some of his 
models for which were exhibited in Liverpool 4 
few years ago, For some years in both Get- 
many and Russia he held advisory positions 
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but does not scem to have done many actual 
productions. Later Lord Howard de Walden 
founded in Florence the School of the art of 
the theatre and installed Craig as its Director. 
Here Craig works, and his great contribution to 
the art of stage davai: Is an excellent use 
of line, producing an achievement of grandeur 
and simplicity. There is something colossal 
about his designs which makes them Inspiring. 
But they are frequently lacking in colour and 
have sometimes a tendency to even dwarf the 
play by their artistic magnificence. Craig is 
really a greater artist than Appia but probably 
Appia’s use of light is more important in stage 
decoration than Craig’s manipulation of line in 
design. 

Design and Colour. 

Although these two men are undoubted! ¥ 
the main founders of this new form of art it 
must not be imagined that they were actually 
the first to work at all on these lines, nor ate 
all the later designers mere slavish imitators. 
Craig and Appia were ignorant of much that is 
new and of vital import, for much of the great- 
ness of modern stage decoration arose after 
their chief work was done. There is colotir, the 
contribution of the Russians; and the sense of 
coherent design in the wotlk of the Austrians 
and Germans. 

The Russian emphasis in decoration is cer- 
tainly a masterly use of bright strong colour, ds 
we have seen in their work, during the visits 
to England of the Russian Ballet. ‘They still 
indulge in the painted scene, and crowd their 
Scenery frequently with a distressing mass of 
detail. In this respect Bakst, the best known of 
Russian designers, is strangely enough perhaps 
the worst offender. A scene remains before 
spectators for a good period,—half an hour or 
even one hour, and it should not aggressively 
assert itself, to the detriment of the performance. 
Bakst’s work is unfortunate in this respect, and 
loses interest through lack of coherence. Other 
Russians such as Fedorowsky, Roerich, Golovine 
and others, presumably influenced by the idea 
of simplicity in design, are working on simple 
lines and much may come from this growing 
combination of simplicity with their splendid 
sense of color. 

The Moscow Art Theatre, in their reaction 

to the influence of Vera Kommisarsheyski and 
Meyerhold, produced Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird. 
rsiatid they produced it again, not so well, in 


The “No-Scenery”” method. 
scenery-at-all” group is re : 
in England riascipally by Mr, William: 
Poel and in Germany by Herr Sovits. They 
reject all scenery and insist on the rightness of 
producing Shakespeare's plays in a manner 
exactly imitating the conditions of his tinie, 
considering this essential to obtaining the 
authentic atmosphere. They do not, however, 
allow on their stage a crowd of i impertinent 
“Bloods” as Shakespeare’s actors had there to 
worry them. There are other exclusions, oe 
if they admit any divergence how can they 
logically refuse to admit other modern improve- 
ments? At the play the eye must observe — ,- 
something, ‘That this method does not convey, — 
any gravely disturbing impression is all to the 
good ; but it seems wrong that it does not have 
the opportunity of conveying impressions to the 
eye in artistic harmony to those carried to the 
ear. Since Shakespeare's time there have been 
discovered means to make the stare picture 
both beautiful and true to the emotional ‘mood 
of the play, and it is perverse to refusé to use 
these means for giving further artistic’ power to. re 
a production. 3 
_. Another phase of the “‘No-Seenery” idea o 
that which is developed, often’ in a beautifully f 
satisfying manner, by using no other back 
ground but curtains of a single colour. This” , 
has also been usefully ‘combined with other a7 
methods, as by George Sheringtom in. his designs a 
for Martin Harvey’s production of Hamlet, at 
Covent Garden Theatre. 
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The “*Permanent-set"’ system. 

Next there is the ‘Permanent-set”’ method 
of suggesting a scene. At cach side of the stage 
is a,set—it may be of pillars or walls, or both— 
arched or roofed across the stage to ear other, 
which remain through the whole play. "The 
scene behind the central opening thus formed 
is altered as required, A curtain is drawn to — 
indicate a room ; a monument placed to suggest 
a public place; or trees to suggest a forest. Its 
great advantage lies in its allowing the possibi- 
lity of playing Shakespeare, for instance, witl 
out any stop being necessary for change 
scene ; thus allowing a long play to he iven 
without “cuts”. It also gives a useful impres- 
sion of 1 unity ; there is a familiar impression in 
scene after scene, which is of great value in 
achieving an artistic completeness of produc- 
tion, But it also has some erave defects. In — 
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a production of Macbelk done in this manner, 
it gras somewhat disturbing to see at one 
moment Macheth’s Castle, with its two great 
pillars against bare grey walls, and in the next 
scene, in the “Witches’ Cave,” find the same 
two pillars against the same walls. 

A remarkable development of the almost 
miraculous use of Hght on properly designed 
‘scenery, was shown in a show at the London 
Hippodrome in 1921. Following on 4 method 
of harmonic colour analyses and contrast des- 
cribed by M. Luckish, in his book Colour and 
iis Applications, the scenic set was so painted 
with different sets of colours, that when it was 
illuminated under successively changing 
_ coloured lights, it presented as many totally 
distinct appearances. The display was a veritable 
¢mumph for the apostles of the creed of light anc 
colour. 





The *‘Relief-Stage"’ Method. 

other distinct method of production is 
what is called “‘relief-stage’’. In a theatre with 
a stage.that is shallow from back to front, limita- 
tions which this imposes are not evaded but 
boldly accepted, and turned to artistic advant- 
‘age asa convention. The scene is designed to 
place the actor. more or jess in silhonette, ot 
more correctly in relief, and an indication only 
of place is given. This method was used in a 
marvellous manner sby | Fritz Esler at the 
Munich Art Theatre, in his setting for the 
Cathedral Scene in Faust, with nothing more 
than a great stone column towering up against 
a dim background, rising from a tasselated 
pavement, The success with which the mood 
was induced seemed astonishing, considering 
the economy of means. 

An interesting variant of the relief stage is 
that known as the “Silhouette Scene’ in which 
4 sttmi-transparent cloth, with the lighting 
behind it, fills the stage. The actors move, 
with or without music, and their figures 
are thrown in sharp relief agamst the 
lighter backeround. The silhouette scene 
often appears with excellent dramatic effect in 
kinema landscapes; and its artistic valne on the 
stage when properly tsed is very great, By 
simplification of colour; by a strong light behind 
and weaker light of different colour at each side, 
very beatiful and striking effects can be 
obtained. But the method is applicable only 
to productions where marked bodily movement 
is o principle characteristic, as in a dance, 
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This method merges almost imperceptibly 
into the last distinctive method which is known 
as 4 “‘Stylisation’. The ‘‘Stylist’’ does ot 
attempt to simulate even the appearance of 
nature, and in this respect he is in accord with 
most progressive pictorial art. He conceives the 
production of a play as an essay in artistic con- 
vention and in this spirit he designs the scene 
as a pure decoration. He further subjects all 
the sentiments or ideas of the play to the con- 
trol of one guiding principle or sentiment which 
he has sélected. Success will depend on ‘he 
sensitiveness evinced in discovering the leading 
sentiment of the play being produced, and on 
his cleverness in finding forms that appro- 
priately express that sentiment. The task is 
by no means an easy one. It is also not possible 
to treat all kinds of plays im this manner. 

In one sense any setting has style which has 
a real unity, but “‘stylisation” means more than 
this aud means something which is admittedly 
almost impossible of explanation. The produc- 
tion of a play on the stage is not natural but 
artistic, atid must be so treated, or it becomes 
at once an absurdity by challenging an impossible 
comparison. A competent stage artist will 
therefore keep in that spirit and make the setting: — 
an artistic one, an essay in a unified decorative — 
scheme, of form, light and colour, as a tree 
vehicle of the play. 








Conclusion. 

This bricf survey of the principal different 
methods of “mounting’’ a production clearly 
illuminates one vastly Important fact in Stage 
decoration. ‘This is the impossibility of dealing 
with all kinds of plays in merely one individual 
stvle of decoration or setting. While the plays 
themselves can be printed in one kind of print, 
perhaps in one volume, their graphic presenta- 
tion may thus remain uniform. But nniformity 
is the opposite of art, and in designing the 
decoration of a play, with its scenes, its 
costumes, and its lighting, diversity between 
various plays is to be sought, so long as each 
individual play is unified. Various methods and 
styles, then, will be considered, after a thorougn 
reading of the play, and the style most suitable 
to the full characterisation of the work as 
dramatic art will be chosen. ‘The producer must 
therefore, have some knowledge of all styles- 
He must obviously fit the play and with it the 
scenery on his stage. He should also em- 
phasise the play for his particular audience. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE THEATRE 


He must proceed according to his funds, an: 
his art knowledge will allow him to economise 
inoney without loss of eventual effect: He will 
aim at breadth of effect in all his decoration, 
leaving necessary points of emotional emphasis 
to the players. 


It would be a useless task here to summarise 
the work of modern designers in various lands, 
for it would be a mere catalogue of names, un- 
less in great length and with some examples of 





JOHN, VISCOUNT MORLEY. 


By Prov. AMARNATH JHA, M.A. 


| ‘The death of Lord Morley removes from our 
shifting scene the last great Victorian. Philo- 
sopher, man of letters, journalist, statesman, he 
adorned whatever sphere he moved in. “Tt has 
been my fortune to write some pages that found 
and affected their share of readers ; to know and 
work on close terms with many men wonder- 
fully well worth knowing ; to hold responsible 
offices in the State; to say things in popular 
assemblages that made a difference.” With the 
above words Lord Morley bade farewell to the 
realm of literature, broke the wand and buried 
the book; and now, five years later when the 
hand that penned those words is still, what 
more pathetically appropriate words can we tse 
than his own uttered on the death of his master 
Mall; ‘A strong and pure light is gone out, 
the radiance of a clear vision and a beneficent 
Purpose.” Tio have been one of the leading 
biographers of all time, a critic whose opinions 
“even professed scholars received with profound 
Tespect, a thinker whose Compromise stirred to 
the depths the self-complacence of the 
Victorians, to have sat in three Cabinets, 
to have been the main inspirer of Clad. 
stone's ill-starred HomeRule scheme, to 
have presided over the destinies of Treland 
and India, to have had the refusal of 
almost all Cabinet appointments—and, to pass 
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of excellent attainment and splendid protiise 15 
now being produced in Western Europe, and 
even in America. Det us repeat that in India, — 
incalculable good is possible through a wise 
educational development of actual artistic work 


in the production of plays by students. ‘Then 
there should be dramatic societies in each large 
town, helped by the rich men of each place, for 

the proper artistic development of the best of 
Indian dramatic works. - a 


rouse at once the envy 
all, Bacon in the sjxttenth 
knowledge to be hig province. 
cyclopaedic wealth of information, his kn | 
ledge of history both wide and deep, in his 
faculty of clear thought and fair deduction, in 
his catholicity of taste, Lord Morley resembled. 
Bacon, Leonardo da Vinci, Christopher Wren 
and the other great humanists of a bygoue 
generation. In our modern age of necialism, — 
such 4 claim might well be disputed, but 
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that reads Lord Morley’s works and glances 
even cursorily through the subjects discussed 












therein, men and measures and policies, theo , 
logy and history and polities, literature and the _ 
nitmerous niceties of literary criticism, who can 


deny that upon all that he has written, he h: : 
brought to bear sound learning, accurate in- 
formation, much skill in portraiture, great gifts 
of style? We have mentioned above “Bacon. 
that wonderful genius who have been described 
as having written philosophy Ike a Lord 
Chancellor ; we may remark equally truthful x 
that even in the misty purlieus of the Trish and 
India Offices, in the arena.of the Commons and 
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* gtrains his love ‘for the rare youth who, 


. at home and 


the astral region of the Lords, John Morley 
never forgot that he was a disciple of Burke and 
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Long and Crowded Career. 


_ John Morley was born in 1838, the son of a 
Blackburn surgeon; eighty-five years have 
elapsed since then, and the world has travelled 
far. ‘The mail-coach whence De Quincey had 
his vision of sudden death still existed, the rail- 
way had not emerged from the cloud of oppost- 
tion, Wordsworth was living, though the 
fount of inspiration had long since run dry; 
‘Tennyson was engaged in singing in immortal 
wgtra though 
his shining course was turned in two-and-twenty 
years, yet in that scanty span was able to im- 
ress. with his vigorous understanding and 

ceful imagination more than ome of the 
Joftiest minds of his time’ ; Darwin's Origin of 
| Species was not to be published Hill twenty years 
later, and the magic of the Wizard of the North 
was just losing a little of its glamour. ‘To have 
lived through, seen and taken a leading part 
in many of the movements that have culminated 
in the modern. age, to have known and lived 

on intimate terms with Mathew Arnold, Mill, 


Swinburne, Meredith, George Eliot, Herbert 
Spencer, Huxley, Victor Hugo, Mazzini, 


George Sand, Leslie Stephen, persons of such 
divergent characters and in such varying walks 
of life, to have been associated with the greatest 
statesmen of the century in the greatest but 
least successful of his measures—this was m0 
mean achievement. But he was mo mist 
‘dreamer of an empty day’. In one of the 
says: “Whoever in a state knows how wisely 
to form the manners of men, and to rule them 
him, in the first place, above other, I should 
esteem worthy of all honour. But next to him, 
ihe man who strives to establish in maxims and 
rules the method and habit of speaking and 
writing received from a good age of the nation, 
and, as it were, to fortify the same round with 
a kind of wall, the daring to overleap which let 
a law only short of that of Romulus be used to 
few men in these days are more worthy of esteem 
than | the great philosopher-statesman whose 
death we mourn to-day. ‘And what a long and 
crowded career it has been! In 1875 an address 
was presented to Carlyle by his colleagues in 


letters; another to Tennyson in 1889; Ruskin 
received one in 1899; Meredith tn 1909, and. 
ten years later, in 1910, Edmund Gosse was 
similarly honoured. Lord Morley was the only 
one that signed all these five addresses. As a 
statesman, ‘honest John’ was a sobriquet that 
was in itself a tribute to his wnsullied reputation. 
An uncompromising critic of Government in the 
Seuth African War, the pilot that steered the 
Indian Reforms of 1909, Lord Morley proved 
that the administration of a country can be 
guided by the wise maxims of political philo- 
sophy. As a speaker he was classed with Cann- 
ing and Macaulay by mo less distinguished an 
erator than Lord Curzon. He perhaps did not 
possess the indefinable ‘parliamentary manner’, 
of which Viscount Grey is regarded as the best 
modem exponent; but no one can take excep- 
tion to the words of Meredith who said: ‘AS 
an orator and as an author, Mr. Morley is com- 
prehensible to the simplest of minds, while he 
satisfies the most exacting critical taste and adds 
to our stores of great speeches and good 
literature." 


Sincerity and Honesty. 

The ashes of many controversies in which 
Lord Morley took part are hot yet, and aly 
final estimate af his political work must he 
deferred. But even when men differed most 
from him, they gave him full credit for sincerity 
and honesty. A land-agent in Ireland, who 
had no love for John Morley’s politics, was 
forced to admit that if Motley said something 
would be done, he certainly would do it, In 
that unfortunate land no Chief Secretary has 
been so widely trusted. Viscount Goschen 
called him ‘the St. Just of our Revolution’ and 
a contemporary critic described him im his 
earlier days as a writer who preter-calmly, sub 
silently, stper-persuasively, but subtly and 
potently is exercising influence on the most 
advanced and most earnest thought of the 
present generation; who, by a refined, destruc- 
tive criticism is solving the faith of thousands, 
is not contributing an iota to the recomsirt ctinn 
of a systematic body of thought which can help 
the educator in floating the tiniest skiff on the 
troubled waters of life. Inspite of the violence 
ot its expression, the complaint is in a measure 
just. In the region of pure philosophy or the? 
logy, Lord Morley’s contr ution has been 
mainly of a destructive or ‘dissolving’ charact<r, 
he has exposed the hollowness of ted 
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creeds, shattered many idols, pulled down 
several tabernacles, but he has not put ‘forward 
any adequate substitutes. In religion he wa 
like the Hyde Park orator, who exclaimed 
‘Thank God, I am an atheist’! And it was to 
him that Lord Hugh Cecil addressed the perora- 
tion of his speech on the second reading of the 
Education Bill of 1902: 

'T hope also that it may obtain support from 
that other class who may be described as adopt- 
ing the position of Christianity in everything 
except its theology, who possess the morality 
of | nity, its sense of mght and wrong, 
its delicate sensitiveness of conscience, though 
they are unable themselves to accept its theologi- 
cal basis. These men, it may be said, erect in 
the mansions of their hearts a splendid throne- 
room, in which they place objects revered and 
beautiful. There are laid the sceptre of right- 
eousness and the swords of justice and mercy. 
There is the purple robe that speaks of the unity 
of love and power, and there is the throne that 
teaches the supreme moral governance of the 
world. And that room is decorated by all that 
is most beautiful in art and literature. It is 
gemmed by all the jewels of imagination and 
Pemicige Yet, that noble chamber, with ail 
its beauty, its glorious regalia, its solitary 
throne, is still an empty room.’ 

It is an eloquent commentary on Lord 
Morley's agnosticism that his only child became 
a nun. 











Most Attractive Talker. 

Alfred Lyttleton once told *A.G.G." that in 
his opinion Lord Morley was the most attractive 
talker of our time, and that if he were to be 
cast on a desert island, with only one com- 
panion, he would be the companion of his 
choice, He placed him above Mr. Balfour 
because, while in his own excellent phrase, Mr. 
Balfour would supply the butter of conversation, 
Lord Morley would supply the bread as well as 
the butter. There is, the Charles Greville of 
our day proceeds, a fragrance about Lord 
Morley’s conversation—a tenderness, a light and 
shade, a certain gentle pathos of memory—that 
is unique; it is sensitive and personal, touched 
with emotion. If Lord Morley had confined 
himself to letters alone, he might have attained 
the eminence of Johnson, whose wholesome 
Toryism would however have rebelled against 
the radicalism of Morley. Startling as it may 
appear, there are points of resemblance between 





the two. <A sayi ‘of Morley’s whieh puzzled 

Gladstone an “amused Fitzjames Stephen 
appears like 0 one of Johnson's ‘rugged maxims 
hewn from life'—'The love of truth is often a 
true mame for temper’; o or ‘toleration is more 
often ee we think aly another name for 
indecision’'—one would think these came 
straight from the pages of Boswell. m, 








India and Ireland. 


Ireland and India were his two political loves, 
Once in reply to Mr. Asquith he had said: ‘And | 
how should I feel as to Ireland? Ireland, that 
is my pole-star of honour even if I were to know 
that I am driving straight on to failure.’ ‘That 
his efforts in the direction of Home Rule | ( id 
not bear fruit cannot be a reproach against im 
but must be explained, as Lord Rosebery has 
explained it, by the theory that there has been — 
wee Ss the past naey of England and 















auspicious chatice, and blighting PKs Pit 
tunity of beneficence as it arises, or else by 
Froude’s remark that the two countries are an 
ill-matched couple between whom divorce is im- 
possible. As to India, after Lord Ripon, Lord 
Morley must be mentioned among those responsi- 
ble for an attempt to introduce the clement of a, 
popular responsibility in Indian administ = 
In these days when advance is desired not in 
strides but in gallops, the Councils’ Act of 1909 
may seem slight and insignificant ; but those who : 
have read the fascinating pares of the second» , 
volume of ‘Recollections’ know what obstacles 
Lord Morley had to overcome. It is trite that he 
described the Partition of Bengal as a ‘set 
fact’ and spake of ‘impatient idealists erying | 
the moon’, but how warmly did he support oan 
idiuinictrative changes inaugurated in 1gr2! 
Mr. Ratcliffe’s recent volume on ‘Sir William 
Wedderburn and the Indian Reform Movement’ _ 
shows how responsive Lord Morley was througn-— = 
out to Indian demands and in what liberal and 
reasonable a spirit he approached the question of 
Indian reforms. 














His Works. 
Of a life so full and varied it is obviously not 
possible to take an exhaustive SAITUeY- He y 


possessed ‘a genius for friendship,’ a quality 
whack he himself noticed in Joseph Charm as in, 
el a co 


Mr. Carnegie presented to him Lord Act 
magnificent library which with a fitting appro- 
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nriateness. Lord Morley made over to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, saying in that somoro'ss 
style which never failed him: “The very sight 
of this vast and ordered array in all departments, 
tongues, and times, of the history of civilised 
governments, the growth of faiths and institt- 
tions, the fluctuating movements of human 
thought, all the struggles of churches and creeds, 
the diverse types of great civil and ecclesiastical 
governors, the diverse ideals of States—all this 
will be to the ardent scholar a powerful stimulus 
to thought.’ Lord Morley's own works, com- 
prising as they do Burke, (1867) ; Crittcal Mis- 
cellanies, (1871-77) ; Voltaire (1871) ; Rousseau 
(1873) ; Compromise (1874) ; Diderot (1878) ; 
Cobden (1881) ; Studies in Literature (1691) ; 
Machiavelli (1897) ; Cromwell (1000) ; Gladstone 
(z903) ; Notes on History and Polities 
(1913) ; Recollections (1918)—will remain an 
abiding source of inspiration. His French studies 
are considered by some to be his chief contribau- 
tion to literature ; but it is “Compromise’ that 
seems to us to be the most solid piece of work 
which Lord Morely achieved. To find him at his 
best we must turn to that vehement outburst of 
1874, so influential in its own day, and so ins- 
tructive now. The dry light of reason that burns 
low but burns steady, the diatribe against call 
dogma, the spirited protest against putting 
immediate social convenience in the first place 
and respect for truth in the second, the resound- 
ing trumpet-voice that called upon the generation 
af complacent men to wake up from the 
lethargy of ‘Victorian compromise’,—it is these 
that found and touched a vast multitude of 
readers, did a great deal to ‘search some of the 
sophisms by which sound common sense was 
avoided’, ‘The yolume contains so many truths 
well expressed, so many half-truths trenchantly 
exposed, so many common fallacies disproved, 
so much that is thought-provoking that it will 
be long before men willingly let it die. 











Power of Portraiture. 

The highest gift of a historian—that of vivid 
-pertraiture—was his. Here, for instance, is 2 
passage. He is describing the memorable scene 
when Gladstone was moving his Home Rule Bill 
in the Commons : 

"No such scene has ever been beheld in the 
House of Commons. Members came down at 
break of day to secure their places; before nooa 
every seat was marked and crowded benches 


were even arrayed on the floor of the House from 
the mace to the ber. Princes, ambassailors, 
great peers, high prelates, thronged the lobbies, 
The fame of the orator, the boldness of his ex- 
ploit, curiosity as to the plan, potgnant anxiety 
as to the party result, wonder whether a -wizatil 
had at last actually arisen with a spell for casting 
out the baleful spirits that had for so many ages: 
made Ireland our torment and our dishonowur, i] 
these things brought together such an assemblage 
as no minster had ever before addressed within 
those world-renowned walls. The Parliament 
Was new Those who were moved by 
professional ambition, those whose object was 
social advancement, those whe thought only of 
upright public service, the keen party men, the 
men who aspired to office, the men with a past 
and the men who looked for a future, all alike 
found themselves adrift on dark and troubled 
waters. The secrets of the Bill had been well 
kept, To-day the disquieted host was first to 
learn what was the great project to which they 
woukl haye to say that ‘Ave’ or ‘No’ on which 
for them and for the State so much would 
hang......More striking than the atdience, was 
the man: more striking than the multitude of 
eager onlookers from the shore was the ressuer 
with deliberate valour facing the floods ready to 
wash him down; the veteran Ulysses, who, after 
more than half a century of combat, service, 
toil, thought it not too late to try a further “work 
of noble note’. In the hands of such a master 
of the instrument, the theme might easily have 
lent itself to one of those displays of exalted 
passion which the House had mervelled at in 
more than one of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches on 
the Turkish question, or heard with religious 
reverence in his speech on the Affirmation Bill 
in 1883. What the occasion now required was 
that passion should burn low, and reasoned per- 
suasion hold up the guiding lamp... . . Of 
that best kind of eloquence which dispenses with 
declamation, this was a fine and sustained 
example: There was a deep, rapid, steady, on- 
flowing volume of argument, exposition, exhor- 
tation. Every hard or bitter stroke was avoided. 
Now and again a fervid note thrilled the ear 
and lifted all hearts, But political oratory ‘5 
action, not word,—action, character, will, con- 
viction, ptirpose, personality. As this eager 
muster of men tnderwent the enchantment of 
periods exquisite in their balance and modula- 
tion, the compulsion of his flashing glance and 
animated gesture, what stirred and commanded 
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them was the recollection of national service, 
the thought of the speaker's mastering purpose, 
his unflagging resolution and strenuous will, his 
strength of thew and sinew, well tried in long 
years of resounding war, hin lnguenched con- 
viction that the just cause can never fail. Few 
are the heroic moments in our parliamentary 
politics, but this was one.’ 


His Style. 

A truly brilliant passage this, Set it beside 
Macaulay’s magnificent description of the scene 
in Westminster Hall on the occasion of the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, or besids 
Burke's picture of Marie Antoinette, and it does 
not suffer by comparison with pieces written in 
the style in which, in their own way, both 
Burke and Macaulay were supreme. And here, 
a word may be said on Lord Morley’s style. 
While it would be the merest partiality to place 
Morley among the first great masters of English 
prose, while we cannot claim for him the same 
eminence as a stylist, which, for instance, Pater, 
stevenson or Newman, Carlyle or Ruskin attain- 
éd, and while, also, we feel at moments that he 
is laying on just too many purple patches, we 
must yet acknowledge that his writings are 
perfectly free irom that insincerity and affecta- 
tion which he regarded a mortal sin in every art. 
What appeal most in his witings are his sturdy 
commonsense, the profound eritical insight, the 
penetrating analysis of character, the wide and 
Charitable view which he takes GE movements. 
And above all, his straightforwardness, his keen 
sense of humour, his sound literary instinct esta- 
blish for Lord Morley a high place among the 
writers of the nineteenth century,—and in the 
twentieth century, the first quarter of which is 
almost over, there has not so far appeared any 
prose-writer of note who can be mentioned in 
the same breath with either Morley or Frederic 
Harrison or Rosebery or Birrell—not to go to 
others greater still. 


Pioneer in Literary Biographies, 

Lord Morley might also be regarded as a 
pioneer in literary biographies. It was his 
memorable Englishmen of Letters series that 
made literary monographs available for a large 
public, That tseful series has since had numer- 
ous progeny. It was a brilliant achievement. 
Leslie Stephen, Froude, Myers, Pattison; Minto, 
eaintsbury, Ward, Huxley; Henry James, Sid- 
ney Colvin, Symonds, Dowden—to bring this 
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varied and difficult team in hand was a brilliant 
achievement. It must for ever remain one of our 
unavailing regrets that Mathew Arnold and 
George Eliot contributed no volume to tke 
series. Lord Morley himself wrote but one 
volume—that on Burke. As to that, it is enough 
to say that it satisfies that most exacting of criti- 

eal canons that it should stimulate us to go back 
to the original writings of the subject of the bio- 
graphy. Morley’s sympathy for Burke's nature, 

fervent admiration for his political writings, keen 

appreciation of his ‘veneration for hoary fabrics. 
of belief’, clear understanding of his faith that 
‘when nei and history have contributed all 
that they could to the explanation, the vital 
force, the secret of organisation, the binding 
framework must still come from the impenetrable 
regions beyond reasoning and beyond history’, 
—these keep the charm of the book ever fresh, 

so that it may truly be said that successive study 
adds to the original delight. Burke's was a 
difficult life to describe. He abounded in wit, in 
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wisdom, in eloquence, in unbounded loyalty. to. 


the constitettions He was, besides, an artist, and 
both the vices and the virtues of the artist were 
his. He was an emgma; his nature was not 
& logical consistency ; it was complex ; it was 
full of contradictions ; it was violent cd yet 
again gentle as a child. Whether we tmagine 
Burke as dallying with the poetic muse at 
Trinity College, Dublin ; or serving ‘his appren- 
ticeship in the slippery craft of the literary ad- 
venturer’; or running into debt m order to 
purchase Beaconsfield ; or vehemently defend- 
ing the party system ; or breaking away from 
the friendships of a life ; or writing his French 
Revolution ; or as an old broken man, shattered 
in health, eat too much, sleeping too little; or 
finally, as mourning over the death of his only 
son who left him behind like an oak tree torn up 
by the roots and lying prostrate on the <a 
we have to admit that, fascine 

character is, it nonetheless bafiles anafesin That 
of such a man such a biography should have 
been written is one of the rare instances of 
literary good-luck. 





The Last of Victorian Liberals, 

And this last surviving link between those 
now living and those that ived and wrought in 
a previous generation is snapped. The beacon 
quenched in smoke; the watchman silent; the 
stately column troicn-—whak { image is enificieoe 
ly adequate? In his latest words addressed in: 
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May last to the Montrose Burghs Liberal Asso- 
ciation, Lord Morley complained that ‘present 
party designations have become empty of all 
_ conter ts—impressive nicknames with no Tectg- 
nistible meaning in real things of political acts, 
bottle : with bits of the old label, but with no 
mspiring liquor left’. he last of the Victorian 
Liberals is laid low, and the voice that from the 
fétirement of Flowermead occasionally brought 













us to a réslisation of the déepér trv is dumb. 
While his own Hight burned bright, numerous 





others went and kindled their modest rishlights. 


at his shrine, And well might he say in the 
words of the poet he loved so well: 
“Much have I seen and known, cities of men 
And manviérs, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, buf honour'd of them all. 
There lies the port: the vessel puffs her sail,” 





BURKE’S CASE AGAINST HASTINGS, 


Its Permanent Value. 


By Rosert SENCOURT. 


Burke gave the first personal expression of 
his zeal for Indian affairs when he made hus 
great speech on the Nawab of Arcot’s debts. 
He was led to do so by the belief that the inhabi- 
tants of India were being robbed and oppressed 
by the Company. Historians have decided that in 
this, as in the greater instances of the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings, he was misled as to 
the facts; and yet there can be little doubt 
that, whether or not the occasions which 
froused his energies were adequate to focus 
the blaves of his wrath, there was a tendency 
amongst the servants of the Company to forget 
their moral responsibilities in their zeal for 
commercial success. For, as the Nawab 
pointed out, the Company's servants, in spite of 
the fact that they were mot private traders, 
went out on condition that they be allowed to 
engage in private trade, and, though they were 
paid only small wages, accumulated large for- 
tunes in a short time. How did they do it? 
Two means only Burke could suggest ; one was 
spoil, the other fraud. Now the genius of 
Burke was always at the service of the great 
catise of honourable dealing, the moral’ cotinter- 
part, of the ideal of ordered freedom whith 
inspired his efforts on behalf of the balati¢ed 
constitutions of both France and England. It 
Was on certain universal moral’ perspectives. ‘that 
the fabric of the state depended and’ “‘Fraud, 


injustice, oppression and peculation engen- 
dered in India are crimes of the same blood, 
family and caste with those that are born and 
bred in England.’ Burke was too well 
acquainted with human’ nature to imagine that 
conscience is adequate to do all the work of 
criticism, of that obligation to answer and 
explain to others which is the essential meaning 
of responsibility ; and with all his pride in the 
traditions and constitution of his country, he 
saw nothing in the British character to exempt 

it re the tendencies of human nature, Let 
Englishmen therefore look carefully towards 
India and scrutinise the facts which the 
Nawab’s case suggests to them. ‘“Fortunately” 
he says, “this case is not a great deal involved 
“in the labyrinths of Indian detail . , . for the 
“interior regulation of India a minute know- 
ledge of India is requisite. But, on any 
“‘sneciiic matter of delinquency im its goveti- 
‘ment, you are as capable of judging as if the 
“same thing were done at your Not 
but that human nature again affected England 
in preventing them in taking a well-propor- 
tioned view of the world: in ranging the sphere 
of their duties in insular perspective as, by an 
optical detusion, the briar at their noses may 
seem greater than the oak five hundred yards 
away ; and Burke was disgusted to sce how 
the details of a niggatdly retrenchimen: 
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it exists, ‘instead’ he says “of what are 


domestic politics oecupied the minds to the 
exclusion of cxamining abuses in India, which 
were, he said, both ruining that country and 
drawing off millions from our own. Let 
Englishmen do as they would to put India from 
their thoughts, it remains mseparably associated 
with their public interest ond ‘their national 
reputation, and “if the scené on the other side 
“of the globe which tempts, invites, almost 
“eompels to tyranny and rapinc, be not ins 
“pected with the eye of a severe and unremit- 
“ting diligence, shame and destruction must 
“ensue! 


Tt was with these reflections that Burke 
exhorted the House of Commons to approach 
the consideration of a matter which has long 
since become historic, The speech on the 
Nawab of Arcot’s debts was a prelude to Burke's 
stirring composition on a theme which was the 
unworthiness of India’s first Governor General 
and of all who acdmmistered the authority of 
which he was the ultimate wupholder, It 
sought to establish our relations with India on 
the foundations built by Heaven in the human 
mind and heart, and adverted to Indian condi- 
Hons only to exhibit to clesrer view the 
mis-shapen fabric built over the mire and clay 
af inmesponsible, dishonoursble and ambitions 
greed and of the lust for unquestioned power, 

But, then, for a few references to the 
Monsoon and the geography of what is now the 
Presidency of Madras, the importance of the 
Speech. depends in the chief upon that cloudy 
‘splendour of rhetoric for which it is famed 
in the world of literature and enjoyed by the 
historians who most resent its tone with regard 
to the Company's administration. Its- style, 
like the tropic forests rising round Vailima- in 
Samoa, maintains a luxuriance which would be 
fatikness, but for the grand height to 
Which it rises and the varied beanty in 
the contours of the ground from’ which 
it springs. It is nourished by the richest juices 
drawn forth by a genial sun, and it is freshened 
by clear streams of inspiration passing from 
time to time in the shade which is scattered 
thick by its profusion. It is a style which 
reminds us of our best translations of the Old 
Testament, though it is more fanciful and 
unrestrained. Its force has a calculated. clabora- 
tion which in the Bible is at least disguised. 
When Burke speaks of the perversion of the 
Commonwealth from the moral end for which 
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“Just now the delight and boast of the creation, — 
“there will be east out in the face of the sun a 
“bloated, putrid, noisome carease, full of stench 
“and poison and eee “ ee, a i 








“out pee tritst it English: faith ;” 
sums up his knowledze of the Con apt y's 
transactions in the following violent euinte 
parison :—‘'their false moderation and their 
“affected purity by the operation of everylimge 7 
“fulse and everything affected become pander 
‘and bawd to the unbridled debauchery cand: 
“licentious lewdness of vsury “and extortion.’ 

This is an arresting style and its force fixed — 
the attention of England on ber responsibilities: 
in India, In two passares he paints pictures of 
India with its richest splendour; the frst’ 
expressed that enthusiasm for ancient Indian — 
institutions to which he was so often aroused — 
in his review of the case of Warren Hastings: : 
“The Carnatic’? he tells ns “is refreshed by r 
“Tew or no running streams or living springs, 

“and it has ram only at a season ; ; but its pro- 
“duct of tice exacts the use of water subject to. 
“nerpetual command. This is the mati 
“bank of the Carnatic of which it must have 

“nerpetual credit or it perishes ir = 
“For that reason, in happier times in India, a 
“number, almost incredible, of reservoirs have: 
“been made in various places throughout the 
“whole country ; they are formed for the 

“greater part of mounds of earth and Stones); 
“with sluices of salid masonry, the whole 
“‘tructed with admirable skill and labour and 
“maintained at a mighty charge: In the 
‘territory contained in that map- alone a I have 

“been at the trouble of reckoning the r 

“and they amount to upwards of sheen) I : 
‘from the extent of two or three acres to five” 

“miles in cireuit. From these TvOiTs 

“currents are occasionally drawn over the ielc S) 

“and this calls for a considerable expense. to 
“keep them properly scoured ‘and duly” 
“levelled. Taking the district in that map as 

“a measure, there cannot be in the Carnatic 

“and Tanjore fewer than ten thousand of these 

“reservoirs of the larger and middling dimen= 

“sions, to say nothing of those for domestic” 
“services, and the uses of religious purification, 
“These are not the enterprises of vour power, — 
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“kings who were the isthers of their people ; 
“testators to a posterity which they embraced 
“as their own. ‘These are the grand sepulchres 
“built by ambition; but by the ambition of 
“insatiable benevolence, which, not content with 
“cciening in the dispensation of happiness 
“during the contracted term of human life, and 
“trained with all the reachings and graspings 
“of o vivacious mind to extend the dominion of 
“their bounty beyond the limits of nature, anc 
“to perpetuate themselves through generations 
“of generations, the guardians, the protectors, 
“the nourishers of mankind." 

Burke rose to even higher levels of magni- 
ficence when he declaimed on the ‘waste 
wrought by Hyder Ah in the Carnatic: De 
Quincey's description of the Flight of the 
Kalmuk Tartars over Eastern Asia rings with 
the same passionate sympathy for a sublimity 
of hardship and horror, but it is not more lofty 
than these sentences of Burke, He tells us how 
“When at length Hyder Ali found that he had 
“to do with men who either would sign no 
“convention, or whom ho treaty and no signa- 
“ture could bind, and who were the determined 
“enemies of human intercourse itself, he 
“decreed to make the country possessed by 
“hose incorrigible and predestinated criminals 
“a memorable example to mankind. He 
“resolved in the gloomy recesses of a mind 
“eanacious of such things to leave the whole 
“Carnatic an everlasting monument of 
‘vengeance, and to put perpetual desolation as 
a barrier between him and those against whom 
‘the faith which holds the moral elements of 
‘the world together, was no protection. He 
‘hecame at length so confident of his force, $0 
‘ootlected in his might, that he made no secret 
i‘cchatever of his dreadful resolution, Having 
‘+ orminated his disputes with every enemy, and 
“every rival, who buried their mutual animost- 
‘ties in their common detestation against the 
“ereditors of the Nabob of Arcot, he drew fram 
“every quarter whatever a savage ferocity could 
“sdd to his new rudiments in the arts of 
‘destruction; and compounding all the 
“materials of fury, havoc, and desolation into 
‘fone black cloud, he hung for a while on the 
‘declivities of the mountains; whilst the 
“outhors of all these evils were idly and stupid- 
“‘\y gazing on this menacing meteor which 
“‘hlackened all their horizon, it suddenly burst 
“ond poured down the whole of its contents 
“pon the plains of the Carnatic. Then ensued 





“a scene of woe the like of which no eye had 
“seen, no heart conceived, and which no tongue 
“could adequately tell. All the horrors of War 
“hefore known or heard of were mercy to that 
“new havoc. A gloom of wniversal fre 
“blasted every field, consumed every house, and 
“destroyed every temple. The miserable 
“inhabitants, flying from their flaming villages, 
‘in part were slaughtered ; others, without 


“regard to sex, to age, to the respect of rank, or: 


‘icacredness of function—fathers torn from. their 
“children, hushands from their wives - 
“enveloped in a whirlwind 


“trampling of pursuing forces, were swept into 
“oantivity, in an unknown and hostile laned.** 
Under the impulse of passion Burke raised 


to such majestic heights of literary achievement 


a sympathy which occupied him for twelve years: 
with the study of England’s relation to Tndia, 
In 1783 Burke was a member of a Committee 
1 the House of Commons which conducted an 
enquiry on ‘Indian affairs in tegard to the 
ailministration of the Company, Its report is to. 
a very large extent his witing, and in his 
work on this Committeee Burke began to. be 
familiar with the subject which absorbed his 
energies for a term of years, the alleged crimes 
and wmisdemeanours of Warren Hastings. 
Before proceeding to that cause celebre, it will 
he well therefore to give a summary of the 
report, or rather the two reports, of the 
Committee. 

The first point of the report is one which 
Anglo-Indians of the present day (or at least 
the Chhota Sahib who is but ill nourished an 
the kuchha tiffins prepared by his badmash of a 
bearer) would do well to bear in mind. It 
ayows its determination to speak to Englishmen 
in English, to avoid the use of those technical 
terms from oriental languages which persuade 
the plain Briton that Indian affairs are too subtle 
to wnderstand. After this preliminary, it 
plunged into its subject, the leading particulars 
of the abuses which prevailed in the administra- 
tion. It first pointed out that the Proprietors 
were liable to corruption as a Court of Final 
Appeal, and that little regulation was exercised 
over the Court of Directors. From this it 
passed on to the remaining intentions of the 
Act of 1773. It asserted that the Act had been 
a failure, that after it was passed disorders and 
abuses were multiplied. The Committee then 
laid down the principle that the prosperity of 





“amidst the goading spears of drivers and the 
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the inhabitants of India must be secured before 
the Company carried out projects for its own 
profit. 

From this the Committee passed on to 
Teview the connection of Great Britain with 
India and on this subject Burke wrote a 
sentence which demands the notice of 
historians. “‘The two great links" it says ‘by 
which this connection is maintained are first 
the East India Company’s commerce ; and next, 
the government set over the natives by that 
Compaty and by the Crown.’’ ‘The report goes 
on to show how the first principle of the Com- 
pany's trade was that England should pay in 
silver for Indian wares ; but in 1765 a great 
change took place and a system of “‘invest- 
ments’ was begun by which the surplus pro- 
duets of Great Britain were instead palmed off 
on India in exchange for the rich westward 
trafic of the Company. “And’’ wrote the 
Committee in an interesting and suggestive 
sentence “this main caus= of the impoverish- 
tient of India has been generally taken as 4 
measure of its wealth and prosperity. Numerous 
fleets of large ships, loaded with the most 
valuable commodities of the East annually 
arniving in England, in a constant and increas- 
ing succession, imposed upon the publie eve 
and naturally gave nse to an opinion of the 
happy condition and growing opulence of a 
country whose surplus productions occupied so 
Vast @ space in the commercial world.”” The 
report then shows how great was the misfor- 
time which this false impression distuised, how 
the Government and the Company had made a 
compact for their mutual advantage without 
taking into account its effect on the Indian 
population, and how all the well paid anpoint- 
ments were in the hands of the English. 
Bengal bore the great burden of this arrange- 
ment, and thus the report was led to draw a 
contrast between the then state of commerce 
in Bengal and what it had been in times past, 
In earlier days, that fruitful province had not 
depended on its sea-borne trade: by inland 
routes had come a preat supply of silver and 
gold and many kinds of merchantable goods, 
especially from the higher provinces of the 
Mogul Empire which were populous and rich. 
‘Through these provinces passed a great trade 
to Persia and its frontiers, and te Tartary, and 
through Persia to the Persian Gulf and the Red 
Sea, and all the ports of the Turkish and 
Persian Empires and so to all places that had 








trade with those. But in the course of history 
all this trade had been destroyed." What was 
trie of Bengal was not less true of the Carnatic. 
And all this, says the report,. by reason of ae 
final blow given by British anms and influen 

By these steps the Report arnves at examin-— 
ing the effect of the trevenue investncni 
of the Company i in relation to the internal trade 
of Bengal in six different commodities, in. 
and raw silk, in cloth, opium, salt and salt 
petre, In the course of this detailed inv 
Hon, it brings charges against individuals, ‘one: 
of the chief of those was Barwell ; the chief of 
all was Warren Hastings. 

Now Hastings was “‘no poor, puny, trem- 
bling delinquent,’ no petty trader of some ow 
post on the Ganges ; he was, as all knew, on 
Governor General of British India, a Govert- 
ment ofiginally established there by the 
authority of the Company, and afterwards 
modified by Acts of Parliament in 1773 and 1789, 
"This system of govermment’’, says the report, 

“appears to your Committee to be at least as 
much disordered, and as much perverted from 
every good purpose for which lawful rule 
is established as the trading system has been 
irom every just principle of commerce. - . 
The Eritish Government in India being * 
subordinated and delegated power, it ought to be 
considered as a fundamental principle in such 
a system that it is to be preserved in strict 
obedience to the povernment at home, 
Administration in India, at an immense distance — 
from the seat of the supreme authority ; 
entrusted with the most extensive powers ; liable 
to the greatest temptations: possessing the 
amiplest means of abuse; ruling over a people 

guarded by no distinct or wiell-nscertuttiedl | 
privileges, whose language, MANNETS , and 
racial prejudices render not only redress, But 
all ponipledit on their part, a matter of extreme 
dificulty ;¢ such an administration, it is ovis 
never can be made susbservient to the interests 
of Great Britain, or even tolerable to the natives, 
but by the strictest rigour in exacting obedience 
to the commands of the authority set over it”. 
This all important principle, said the Committee, 


*This was dne to the downfall of the Mogal 
Empire, uot to the Compa 

+Much of the Houle wae due 60. a Jack of cirenlat- 
ing coinage, which was not the fanit of the Company 
but Hi, erade ei cn 9 in eet; to chang a 

Francis’ own words (cf, Soeeches),.“experunent 
necessary and even ‘praiseworthy ; impossible to attain. 
perfection at ones,” - 
























had in late years reccived very little attention. 


“more authority was required, the tess it 
‘Acts of disobedience have not 





only grown frequent but systematic.’* ‘The 
‘Company "s servants had assumed a position of 


Governor Gene 
dangerous independence, 


absolutism, and it was one the directors appeared 
not even to dispute, because too far away to 
know that Pitt's bill gave more power to the 
General. This overbearing and 


this tendency among 


‘Indian officials (for the Company had became 
“the Government), to assume a power responsible 


neither to the Indians to whom it was applicd, 
nor to the ill-informed British Parliament who 
mce had delegated it, to resent the criticism and 
even to reject the advice of any outsider what- 
soever was, the Committee alleged, personified 
in the Governor General. “We have not 
“brought before you an obscure offender” Burke 
said afterwards on the first day he spoke im 
support of the impeachment, “an obscure 
“offender who when his insignificance and weak- 
‘ness are weighed against the power of the 
“prosecution gives even to public justice same- 
"thing of the appearance of oppression ; mo, my 
tords, we have brought before you the first 
‘“nan of India in rank, authority and station. 
“We have brought before you the chief of the 
“tribe, the head of the whole body of Eastern 
“offenders ; a captain general of iniquity, under 
‘thom all the fraud, all the peculation, all the 
“tyranny in India are embodied, disciplined, 
“Srrayed and paid. This is the person, my 
“lords, that we. bring before you. We have 
“brought before yott such a person that if you 
‘“Scte at him with the firm and decided arm 
“of justice, you will not have need of a great 





‘(many more examples. You strike at the whole 


“corps if you strike at the head." The rest of 
the two reports is little more than the fornmila- 
tion of the charge against Hastings, that charge 
of high crimes and misdemeatours which 


occupied ten years of Burke's assidnos energy 





*Prancis’ Speeches, especially his Original Minutes 
of the Governor General and Council of Fort Wiliam 
on the SefHement aud Collection of the Revenue of 
Bengal, wilh a plan of settlement Philip Francis 
recommended to the Court Directors. fn ry7. 
London, 1753, Pp. ™ “In the covernment of distant 
nations, committed by a most stucular dispensation to 
onr care, we have spotted with the tights, the laws, 
he p Wy and the happiness of milhons. But we 
have ‘not heen permitted to be nnjust to others with- 


out sacrificing cnr own essential interests.” 
| +This waa of course inspired by the animosity of 
Frawcis. 


(and probably the only) | a te 
authority on India who had never visited its 
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shores. “I believe’ Burke himself modestly 
said “I have been as conversant with the 
manners and ctistoms of the East a5 most 
persons whose business has not directly led them, 
to that country.'’* 


The first point to which Burke draws atten- 
Hon is India’s integral part in the great moral 
order of freedom and justice to which the 
British Empire owes its strength. In those 
remote dominions the obligation to resist law- 
less power is as binding as it would be im 
Whitehall. In the case of Hastings, as Burke 
saw it, the whole theory and ideals of British 


Government were at stake, for there was 
principle involved in each transaction, And 


behind all these was the principle of the 
responsibility of officials ; not as it would be now 





tempted only by the natural preferente ior 


smoothness itt administration or for the progr 


of a career undisturbed by resentment either at 


implied criticism of improvement in method, or 
administrative 
questions, or yet—as many have thought af the 
Civil Service of the present day—(and os Burke 


at contradictory decisions on 


thought it in his}—by an extreme esprit de 
corps ; no, but by the more sensational allire- 


ment of pervading looseness of conscience with 


regard to the chances of making moncy. “Ny 
lords,’? said Burke at the end of the trial, “you 
might as well expect a man to be fit for a per- 
fumer’s shop who has lain for a month m a pig- 
sty, as to expect that a man who has been @ 
contractor with the campany for a length of 
time is a fit person for reforming abuses!" 
Enormous wealth had been pouring from 
[ridia into England by a thousand channels, and 
there was.a possibility that human frailty might 
disuise the claims of justice; (Burke did not 
grasp the fact that Hastings was trying to 
revive the Indian code of justice which has 
different traditions from that of England)—for 
it had been insinuated that the British had a 
system of laws amongst themselves, and a way 
of closing their eves to fact when it came. to 
dealing with other and subject peoples. “It 
is feared that partiality’ said the counsel for the 
cause of India ‘‘partiality may lurk and nestle 
in the abuse of our forms of proceeding.” But, 
he iad too much confidence in the learning anil 
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liberality of the House of Lords to suspect that 
they would by any abuse of the forms and 
procedure of the case, deny justice to so great 
a part of the world as claimed it at their hands. 
And, so Burke reminded them, it was a continent 
father than a uation which depended on 
British Government between the Himalayas and 
Ceylon :—"It is not from this. district, or from 
that parish, nor from this city or from that 
provinee, that relief is now applied for; exiled 
and undone princes, extensive tribes, suffering 
nations, infinite descriptions of men, different in 
language, in manners, and in rites—amen, 
separated by every barrier of nature from you, 
hy the Providence of God are blended in one 
como cause, and are now become suppliants 
at your bar." Burke was prophetic of a 
national tity that is only now being realized. 
such was the ercat domain whose fate 
depended on this cause ; it was an aggregation 
of the human race suffering, as Burke insisted 
im one of hig most violent diatribes, from 
deliberate and essential tyranny. He was 
willing, he said, to allow for the domincering 
necessitics of a pressing occasion, for the 
inevitable danger of passion in a swift decision, 
for human frailty and human error. But no 
ene, he asserted, could plead such excuses as 
these for the crimes of Warren Hastings, “We 
charge this offender"’ he said “with no crimes 
that have not arisen from passions which it is 
criminal to harbour + with no offences that have 


not their root in. avarice, ripacity, pride, 
insolenee, ferocity, treachery, cruelty and 


malignity of temper ;* in short, in nothing that 
docs not arene a total extinction of all moral 
principle, that does not manifest an inveterate 
blackness of heart, dved in grain with malice, 
Vitiated, corrupted, gangrened to the very core. 
Tf we do not paint his crimes in those vices 
which the breast of man is made to abhor, and 
the spirit of all laws human and divine to inter- 
dict, we desire no longer to be heard upon this 
occasion. Let everything that can be pleaded on 
the ground of surprise or error upon those 
#rounds be pleaded with success: we give up 
the whole of those predicaments. We urge no 
trimes that were not crimes of forethought, we 
charge him with nothing that he did not 
commit upon deliberation ; that he did not 
commit against the direct command of lawful 
authority ; that he did not commit after reproof 
and reprimand, the reproof and reprimand of 
eegmeeneee rts ke et 


“Rrery single noun is, of comrse, a Hbel. 





































those who are authorised by the Inws, to reprove: 
and -reprimand him. The crimes Ps 
Hastings are crimes not only i themselves, but 
aggravated hy being crimes of contumacy.. 
They were crimes not agamst forms but apatnnt 
those eternal laws of justice which are our rule 
and our birthright.'' He accused Hastings of 

devastating Oude, and of looking over ‘that 
Immense waste of his own creating, not ex Sate 
viewed the kingdoms of the world and saw the , 
power and glory of them; but he looked a 
the waste of Oude with a distioliea! malice v 
one could hardly suppose existed in the g 
prototype huimself.*" 

And further more, he was “‘not only at 
himselt, but the head.of a system of vb a | 
nay “our whole conduct hes been one p 
tissue of perfidy and breach of faith with. every” 
petson who has been in alliance with us, in any 
mode whatever." And Hastings himself said 
that before his assumption of control there. 

a contagion of rapacity and peculation. pi 
out the whole army—a service in which such a 
contagion suggests an extmordinary lamentable 

state of affairs. : 

Not that Burke would allow Hastings ae 
distinction of Benne: a ss agabtion on a grand scale. 


fr. 








nany’s ‘Sorvants as ite mia eal in re i> 
vulgar, and ignoble occupations, and trained im 
sordid, base and mercenary habits,” ss E. 
little man with a mean nature, And if He Fs 
had done extensive harm it was borane is 
nature was contemptible: “‘such minds’ urged 
the ease for the prosecution “placed in authority 
can do more mischief in a country, can t treat all . 
tanks and distinctions with more pride, i 1 
and arrogance, than those who have beat 
tmder canopies of state and swaddled m fT pe 
. they can waste a country ore 
effectually than the proudest and most enfght 
conquerors who, by the greatness of — the 
military talents, have first subdued and | fee a 
wards plundered nations,"’ Hastings was-at — 
said Burke “a creature of the bureau”, and “a 
fraudulent bullock contractor’. “We have not 
said he was a tiger and a lion” Burke said in- 
1794 at the end of the trial, after the defending 
counsel had pleaded the comparison of 
Jenghiz Khan and Tamurlane, ‘No, we have 
said he was a weasel and a rat," 


Such, therefore, since Burke never. ee: 4 ia 
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Was the impression that the first Governor 


General of Iritish India made on the greatest 


man of his own age, on the most passionate and 


sublime of political philosophers whom reason 


and feeling together have made the devoted 


servant of the British people of British ideals 


and the British throne. Historians have agreed 


that a fuller knowledge of the facts of the case 


arch fiend, but a reformer ; 


should haye changed Burke's opinion of the 
object of his tre; that Hastings was not an 
nevertheless, though 


he may have been blinded by passion from 


- 


‘seeing facts, there is no historian who has 


-attempted to accuse Burke of deliberate per- 


wersion oof the fact; and though it has been 
Suggested that he was influenced by a quarrel of 


his brother with Warren Hastings, and even that 


; Governor General's name? 


he accepted pay from the Nawab of Arcot, 


there is none who can deny the zeal 
and sympathy with which he studied Indian 
affairs ; and who can but admit that there was 
seme fire to account for that dark choking cloud 
of accusations which hung for long about the 
“A bad system was 
amade to my hands’’ was Hastings’ one plea. 
‘Even if it was a fire that he himself would have 
chosen rather to extinguish, it hadl been 
enkindied by the human nature of commercial 
‘agents on too many sides of the vast stack of 
combustible rubbish heaped up by trespon- 
‘sibility in India, “The most strenuous advocates 
of this distinguished person, while they defend 
his personal integrity, are forced to acknow- 
ledce that the whole system of government over 
which he presided was corrupt and full of 
abuses.""—such is the phrase of Sir Tohn 
Malcelm* Burke could not compromise with 
it. “In my opinion’’, said he, “it would be 
better a thousand times to give all complainants 
‘the short answer the Bay of Algiers gave a 
British ambassador representing certain grievan- 
ces snifered by the British merchants: ‘My 
‘friend’ (as the story is related by Dr. Shawe), 
do vou mot know that my subjects are a band 
‘of tobbers and that I am their captain’ ?+ 


Better it would be a thousand times, and a 


thousand thousand times more manly than a 
hypocritical process, which under a pretended 
Teverence to ptinctilious ceremonies and obser- 


vances of law, abandons mankind, without help 
"SMalcoin. Political History of India, p. 4a. 
4To appreciate the intense sarcasm of Burke's 
flinstration the present day reader should imagine this 
question coming from Tord Hardinge: ofr Lord 
Chelmsford. 





and resource, to all the desolating consequences 


of -arbitrary power.” 


To shake that power Burke reviewed the 
constitutional history of the Company's posi- 
tion; how its first object wus purely com- 
mercial, as we have seen from Elizabeth's 
charters, but a commerce increasing with increas- 
ing honour: for one without the other was 
then, and always is, a bad bargain for the 
country. And how from oa company it became 
an administration, until at the time he spoke, 
though carried on upon a mercantiie plan, it 
was in fact “a state in the disguise of a 
merchant”. The Company's servants still rose 
by a graded system of seniority from writers to 
factors and after that from junior merchants to 
seniot merchants, It was Hastings’ wish to 
introduce the more practical system of promotion 
by ability; but even this Burke would not 
approve. He urved that it allowed men to 
wield authority before they gained experience: 

He reminded his hearers how the English in 
India were not a colony in the ordinary sense of 
the word, They were, he said “‘a nation of 
placemen”™ and the power of office, thet as now, 
was the sole power in the country. ‘The conse 
quence of which is, that being a kingdom of 
magistrates, what is commonly called the esprit 
de corps is strong in it. This spirit of the body 
predominates im all its parts; by which the 
members must coincide themselves as having a 
common interest and that common interest 
separated both from that of the country which 
sent them out, and that of the country in which 
they act. No control upon them exists.’ And 
how could any body be its own critic and a 
check mpon itself? Least of all when, as Burke 
said later ““No man can dare show in India 
an independent spirit’. 

Next he laid emphasis on the poor pay, and 
the youth of the Company's servants in relation 
to their position and responsibilities. He did 
not mention that these responsibilities had arisen 
from the nature of the case rather than from 
the policy of the Company, and that Hastings 
had responsibilities for which no arrangements 
were made, Whilst still raw youths, they were 
put then, as to some extent mow, into posts 
requiring profound learning and experience in 
the wielding of authority. ‘These men are sent 
ever to exercise functions at which a statesman 
would tremble, without any theoretical study 
and without any of that sort of experience which 
in mixed socicties of business and converse form 
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mien gradually and insensibly to great affairs.” 
So untoward had been the results of these 
atrangements that from the deliberate expres- 
sions used by the Governor General in his 
letters, one would imagine that Englishmen in 
India were “the filth and dregs of human 
corruption’. 

The House of Lords was next given a 
histerical sketch first of the Hindus, then of 
the Mohammedans of India. The Hindus or 
Gentoos as they were then often called, were a 
people whose manners, religion and laws bound 
them to the soil of India at the same time as they 
separated them from every other people of the 
world. They were at once a soft and benevolent 
race, With a benevolence extending to the 
whole animal creation, and yet rigid in their 
alienation from the rest of mankind. ‘They can- 
hot eat with us; they cannot cross the sea ; 
religion, law, and honour all bind them into the 
rigidity of the system of caste on which depends 
everything which gives a meaning to life, Caste 
distinctions may be lost not only by voluntary 
crimes, but also by pollutions which it may not 
be in their power to prevent, As a nation not- 
withstanding the Hindus, existing from remote 
ages to which our “insect origin of yesterday” 
heats no comparison, through all the changes 
and chances of history, are stable yet. The 
venerable influence of their national religion has 
spread among them a reign of purity, piety, 
regularity and equity: to a favourable regard, 
it exhibits them leading lives of happiness and 
beanty. 

After a hurried reference to the ferocious zeal 
which spread the power of Islam from the 
Ganges to the Loire (and yet failed to frighten 
the Hindus from their Hinduism), Burke deals 
with the constitutional importance of the reign 
of Tamerlane, Tamerlane came in on terms - 
he freed the Hindus from their poll tax ; he 
married the daughter of a Hindu tmajah: he 
allowed the native princes the marks of their 
freedom, independence and nobility ; rather than 
4 subject people, he made them (with himself 
as chief}, a confederacy of princely states, And 
their privileges were still retained when Akbar 
made Bengal a province of the Mogul Empire, 
and even when after the collapse of Aurangzrebe 
In 1710 it passed under the role of Independent 
viceroys.* 

“In fact, of course, there were revolutions in every 
Corner of the Empire: only in Akbar’s bar is there 
any such thing as a constitution, 





Burke read in full to the House of Lords the 
Institutes of ‘Tamerlane of which these are the 
twelve maxims, To spread religion ; to 


associate the people with him in his govern- 
ment; to be patient, generous and courteolts ; 
to maintain discipline and order; to meet with 


difficulties and not avoid them, and to encourage 


his subjects to deeds of glory ; to win people to 
him by justice and mercy ; to favour the good 
and learned, and poor and holy men and the 
brave; to be resolute in undertakings, and 
prudent in the choice of those principles that 
strengthen kingdoms ; to be the father of one’s 
people ; to respect rank and faithful service ; to 
honour family ties and form a personal judg- 
ment ; to esteem the warriors who never flinched 
in iis cause and to consider the soldier who 
forgot his duty as the most detestable of men— 
for the empire not fonnded on morality and 
religion, and strengthened by regulations and 
laws, is one from which order, grandeur and 
power shall pass away. Here were principles to 
aireuse the enthusiasm of Burke's moral and 
political philosophy, even if a fuller study of 
India's history might haye shown that they 
wete seldom put into practice > here was ‘an 
appeal he could not resist to do justice to India, 






“1 assert their morality to be equal to ours”, he 
continued, “‘in whatever regards the duties of 


fathers, governors and 
challenge the world to show, in any modern 
European book, more true morality and wisdom 
than is to be found in the writing of Asiatic men 
in high trust, and who have been counsellors fp 
princes.’" Not that Burke failed to call atten. 





tion—though it was not a censorious attention— 
to the full meaning of polygamy when he was 


analysing the situation of the Harem of the 
Durbar of Oude; and the shocking difference 
of the Moguls from European standards in the 
ernelty of their punishments did not escape him 
When he read Tavernier: One of the most 
powerful passages of that passionate invective 
which rings through the whole impeachment is 
Burke's deseription of the tortures inflicted by 
Debi Singh on the ryots of Rungpeore and 
Thnagepore. If this essay were an investigation 
of the most disgusting indulgence of sexual 
instinct perverted to Sadism, we would give that 
passage in full; but happily those are not our 
study: and it is enough to mention Burke's 
reference to the most revolting devices of cruelty 


tnder which human flesh and human souls have 


writhed, as secondary to the outrage which, 
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depriving a Hindu of his caste, dissolves all the 
relations. of family and the intercourse of 
humanity and leaves him to be shunned by even 
the lowest as a pollution and a shame. 
The plea so strongly put forward by the 
defence that the people of India had no sense of 
lionour, and understood the whip not a5 a 
disgrace but only as the instrument of corporal 
pain (a fogging in fact no more hunniliating than 
a visit to the dentist), roused the indignation af 
Burke to vindicate with all its eloquence the 
claims of India to national or at least human 
tights. Was it Hastings’ assertion that having 
“No night to property, to liberty, to honour, or 
to life, they must be more pleased with the 
little that is left to them than grieved for the 
much that has been ravished from them, by his 
cruelty and avarice?" Burke believed no 
principles could be more dangerous. Ii that 
were so, he urged, if you suppose you are going 
amongst men in a servile state, a set of miserable 
slaves, prostrate and confounded in a common 
servitude, habituated to sufferings, familiar with 
‘degradation, you will no longer feel for them as 
‘men. “I um influenced’, said Burke, “hy a 
strong sense of the evils that have attended the 
propagation of these wild, groundless and 
petnicions opinions. A young man goes lo 
Tndia before he knows much of lis own country’; 
but he cherishes in his breast, as I hope every 
man will, a just and laudable partiality for the 
laws, liberties, rights and institutions of bis own 
‘gation ; we all do this, and God forbid that we 
should not perfer our own to every other country 
in the world ; but if we go to India with an idea 
of the mean degraded state of the people that we 
‘ate to govern, and especially if we go with these 
impressions at an Immature age, we know that, 
according to the otdinary course of human 
nature, we shall not treat persons well whom we 
have learnt to despise. We know that people 
whom we stippose to have neither laws nor 
fiehts will not be treated by us asa people who 
have laws and rights.’ It was a matter of 
which Butke's practical power of imaginstion 
saw the urgency as he looked out towards India 
from England. How wild and groundless such 
opinions: were Burke proceeded to prove; he 
showed that the people of India had laws and 
fights; that their properties were secured to 
fhem there as here ; that they feel for honour 
not only as the Peers of Engand but with a more 
exquisite and poignant sens than any people ; 
that when corporal punishments are inflicted, 








it ig not the lash they feel but the disgrace. 
Lord Morley has summed op in words as ringing 
as Burke's own the feeling which inspired Burke.. 
“From beginning to end of the fourteen years 
in which Burke pursued his campaign against 
Hastings, we see in every page that the India 
which ever glowed before his vision .vas not the 
home of pictitresque nsages and melodramatic. 
costume, but rather in his own words the land 
of princes once of great digmty, authority “ane 
opulence ; of an ancient and venerable priest- 
hood, the guides of the people while living and 
their consolation in death; of a nobility of 
antiquity and renown ; of millions of ingenious 
mechanics, and millions of diligent tillers of the 
earth and finally, the land where might be 
found almost all the religions professed by men, 
the Hrahminical, the Mussulman, the Eastern 
and the Western Christian.” 

‘Taking the Hindus by their law, a law the 
oldest in the world, unless for the Mosaic, the 
duties and privilezes of all classes were clearly 
ascertained ; a Brahmin’s property and privileges 
are inalienable: to all other castes their discrimi 
nated tights are guaranteed ; each could acquire 
and inherit property. 

As for Tamerlane, his institutes show that 
he valned the principles of constitutional 
rovernment: and not only was he ready to give 
up his time to the conversation of learned men, 
not only was he humble in the face of the law, 
but he particularly. prided himself on having 
punished the guilty and delivered the oppres sex. 
Nay, said Burke, in a sentence which proves 
the honest thoroughness of his investigations, if 
these were not the actual principles of Timur 
himself, they were written by one of his coun- 
sellers and expressed the ideals of his dynasty. 
Last, taking the Moguls the science of juris- 
prudence is so developed among them that they 
have distinguished legal authority ito four 
separate bodies of law: the Fetwa, the Canon, 
the Rage ul Mulk and the Commentaries on the 
Koran. And through them all, Burke insisted, 
power was not arbitrary but responsible. To 
whom this responsibility was due, Burke doc 
not however allow himself to suggest. 

The Mahommedans were people of “ancient 
and considerable settlement’? in the conntry, 
and continued still the most powerful people im 
it. ‘Their business was almost entirely adminis- 
trative: they found employment in the law 
courts and in civil and military offices, but being 
prevented by the Mussulman law from taking 
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interest for their money under any circumstances 
or in any form whatever (at least from their 
co-religionists), they were compelled to abandon 
the landed and monied interest to the Hindus 
who satisfied their worldly ambitions as money- 
lenders and bankers, 

“The third and last system is formed by the 
English interest; which in reality, whether it 
appears directly or indirectly, is the governing 
interest of the whole country ; of its civil and 
military interest, of its landed, monied and 
revenue interest; and what to us is the great 
concern of all, it is this system which js 
responsible for the government of that country 
to the government of Great Britain. It is divided 
into two parts, one emanating from the Company 
“and afterwards regulated by act of Parliament - 
the other a judicial body sent out by, and 
acting under, the authority of the crown itself. 
The persons composing that interest are those 
whom we usually call the servants of the Com- 
pany. They enter into that Service, a5 your 
lordships know, at an early period of life, and 
they are promoted accordingly as their merit 
or other interest may provide for them. This 
body of men, with respect to its numbers, is so 
small as scarcely to be worth mentioning ; but, 
from certain circumstances, the fovernnient of 
the whole country has fallen into their hands. 
Among these circumstances the most important 
and essential are their having the public 
revenues and the public purse entirely in their 
own hands, and their having an army main- 
tained by that purse and disciplined in the 
European manner. Such was the state of the 
country when Mr. Hastings was appointed in 
i772." Asa summary of the constittrtonal 
position which the Company took up in India 
at that period, though Burke was to some extent 
thisinformed, this also is a passage of historical 

Before the seven years of Hastings" trial 
were accomplished, Burke's attention had been 
fo some extent diverted by an example of 
tyranny and cruelty which outdid even that by 
Which Warren Hastings was accused, by the 
atrocities of the Reign of ‘Terror. This aroused 
his mind to more and more passionate reflec- 
tions on the great principles of Government. 
His fear that British Administration in India 
Was not being built on the principles which 
give to human status and constitutions a value 
in the dispensations of Divinity, ‘spurred the 
ealloping passion of his rhetoric, to tell England 
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the full story of Englishmen’s perverted 
them before it was too late. It was becatise he 
knew himself to stand as a link in the clin of 
eternal order that he called the world to witness 
that he and the House of Commons had gh runic 
from no labour, liad made no compromise, had 
feared no odium in . 


the long warfare they 


carried on “‘with the crimes, with the vices, 


with the exorbitant wealth—with the eno mous 
and overpowering influence of Eastern eorrup- 
tion.’’ It is his pride in the traditions: and — 
promises of the national methods of govern- 
Hastings’ relation with Cantoo Baboo and Rajah 
Nundkumar, with the Becums of Oudh, and 
Ganga Govind Singh, with Sir Elijah Impey 
and Mr. Nathaniel Middleton, with the Nawab 
Shujah ud Dowlah and Mahomed Reza Ehan. It 
Was his faith in the incorruptible justice of 
unbiassed, responsible, educated Englist nen 
which brought him to the Weighty and moving 
eloquence of his final peroration - ‘There is 
one thing, and one thing only,"’ he solemnly 
said, “‘which defies all mutation ; that w ich 
existed before all the world, and will survive 
the fabric of the world itself: I mean j tice 5 
that justice, which, emanating from the 
Divinity, has a place in the breast of every one 








of us, given us for our guide with regard to | 


ourselves and with recard to others and which 
will stand after this globe is burned tn; shi Sy. 
our advocate or our accuser before the ‘preat 
Judge when he comes to call upon us for 
the tenor of a well spent life’’, -_ 
Justice, the practical decision founded on 
Eternal Truth, the great principle of order, the 
means and end of freedom: that was Burke's 
guiding light through Indian affairs. His con- 
tention was not that Hastings ravished Oudh 
and Bengal to enrich himself: such a conten-— 
tion would have been absurd: but that Hast ngs 
subordinated universal principles to Vigour in 
administration and loyalty to the { pay. 
Burke never claimed that Hastings’ methods 
were unsuccessful, but that “‘his whole govern- 
ment of India has been one continual violation 
of the great principles of justice.” The great 
political philosopher took a long long view: 
he saw that Hastings’ success, if no one pro- 
tested against it, would be the triumph of un- 
constitutional methods. The question at issue : 
was whether European principles, or what are 
known as Asiatic principles, the exercise of 
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energies, to make his countrymen ashamed of 
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vigorous, immediate, irresponsible power, were 
to govern the administration of India. Lyall 
saw it was the same issue when he said that 
Hastings was undoubtedly cast in the mould 
of the sons of Zeruiah, of those vigorous 
lieutenants of the Kings of Israel who in any 
question of the king’s enemies laid their axes 
to the root of the tree. Like Joab and Abishai, 
Warren Hastings was relentless and wuncom- 
promising ; far be it from him to delight in 
slaughter, but nothing was to interfere in the 
vigour of administration or to jeopardize 
established power. Justice was less instant m 
its working: might it not be too late? If a 
good end could be at once achieved, why hesitate 
about the means? Cheit Singh sends a 
messenger with a bribe, a bribe of £200,000, a 
bribe sufficient to support an ammy in peril. 
Hastings would not take it for himself; but 
why tot take it to support an expedition that 
meant safety for Madras? It is possible to 
sympathise with Hastings even while agrecing 


with Burke. And so Lyall, while admitti 
the Governor General's talent in political 


organisation, still insists that “it would be a 
radical error to suppose that an English Govern- 
ment in Asia can be administered on the Asiatic 
system.’ To this Malleson replies that the 
introduction of European standards into India 
in the use of opium and in the laws relating to 
marriage have failed so lamentably as to be 
actually dangerous. But this is surely a 
reductio ad absurdum. The abolition of Suttee 
has not brought British Government in India to 
the verge of ruin yet. 

No, when Burke denounced Hastings he was 
not entirely destitute of political sagacity. In 
his Reflections on the French Revolution he 
showed an uncanny power of prophetical 
analysis: his political theory was founded on 
a practical knowledge of human character with 
respect to social institutions ; and as Sir Alfred 
Lyall says we may regard Hastings as the 
founder of the School of administration which 
has since had a not unsuccessful development 
in India, and which in fact made esprit de corps 
and then the State superior to moral principle 
and divine authority. It was Hastings who gave 
the final turn to the reforms of the Civil Service 
carried out by Clive. 

Hastings, indeed, showed in public life the 
same phenomenon as his marriage revealed. 
Returning as a widower to India, he was much 


attracted by a charming lady from Germany, 
who was just beginning to learn the English 
language. When Hastings was ill, this German 
lady nursed him. Her wit, her charm, her 
culture, the ewige weibliche in her, all sub- 
jugated him. ‘The fact that she was another 
man’s wife appears to have worried him but 
little. A dissolution of her marriage was 
arranged and she became the wife of Hastings. 
His devotion to her, retaining its romance and 
courtliness to extreme old age, presents an 
example rare in history. And yet the fact 
remains that there were elements of wnsernup 
lousness in the steps he took to make this 
shining example possible. And Macaulay tells 
us how in Hastings’ mature age at Daylesford 
he used to read his poems to his guests at break- 
fast: doubtless it was a cultured pleasure, -and 
yet to twenticth century standards it seems an 
indulgence verging on the tyrannous: Macaulay 
himself makes it the subject of an adverse 
comment. 

But, as we have seen, it was not the actual 
Hastings, against whom the orator thundered. 
It was the “captain general of Indian iniquity.” 
And as Lord Morely excellently says, “Tf he 
did not convict the man he overthrew a system, 
and stamped its principles with lasting censure 
and shame.” Principles, and a system in 
matters of state were to him a passion and a 
passion supported by reason, There it was that 
the cunning of Francis found a way to arouse 
the vehemence of Burke. Francis was a virtt- 
lent enemy, but not a mean and sordid nature. 
Malleson and Trotter agree with Macaulay that 
he was not destitute of real patriotism and 
marnanimity, but he was one of those who 
nourish the intensity of hatred on a zeal they 
have persuaded themselves is moral, and who 
are merciless because they have succeeded in 
confounding their antipathies with their duties. 
He persuaded himself, and he persuaded Burke, 
that Hastings was responsible for all the evil in 
the Company’s administration ; the Governor 
General was not only attacked for his own 
constitutional shortcomings, but arraigned for 
those which his tact, his asceticism, his refined 
tastes and his vigorous efficiency had so 
resolutely combated: and it was not the least 
ironical feature of the situation that in clearing 
himself Hastings at the same time gave circums- 
tances an opportunity to gloss over traditions 
he deplored, 
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THE NOVELS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


By Mr. D.N.Guosna. 


I. The Home and the World. 


The versatility of Rabindranath Tagore 
reminds us of Goethe and Victor Hugo. As a 
poet, he has revealed the mystery and the beauty 
of Life and Nature with an intuition that we 
associate with deep spiritual experience. As a 
philosopher he has explained the great problems 
of the human soul with the keen and comprehen- 
sive desire to realise a harmony out of the 
pee of the understanding. As a novelist he 

has interpreted the profoundest secrets of the 
eens emotions—with a Shakesperean intensity 
of vision, and a power of psychological analysis 
that is equal to Browning’s. This wonderful 
diversity of creative energy is one of the most 
conspicuous elements in his writings. 

The Home and the World is, all things 
considered, the most remarkable work that he 
has so far written,—in this certainty, that here 
his versatility attains a picturesque synthesis 
through the harmonious co-ordination of all his 
Sarlea powers. The subjective realism of the 
book, the fidelity with which the development of 
the complex and conflicting passions of the 
chief characters has been depicted, is unrivalled 
by any other Bengalee novel—even from the pen 
of Babu Sharat Chandra Chattopadhya. It is 
also remarkable for the incisive criticism of 
some of the most fascinating problems of modem 
India,—with illuminating side-lights on those 
world-problems that perplex modern civilisation. 
Its all-pervading intensity of conception and 
purpose is relieved by luminous flashes of poetry, 
which fill the whole work with that supreme 
joy of création, which is the characteristic of a 
“classic. And finally, the style, (most im- 
perfectly reproduced in the authorised English 
ernasaanee in the original is instinct with a 
vitality, and like Shakespeare’s style, inspite 
of its metaphorical complexity, reaches a point 
of expressiveness that is unique, being able to 
arrest the mintttest fluctuations in those caprici- 
ous emotions that are so difficult to localise, 

It is important to remember that this novel 
gives powerful expression to the poet’s opinions 


regarding the great national movement that 
stirred the genius of Bengal in a way which 
even the present movement was not able to do. 
It is at once an expression of that movement, and 
a commentary on its main tendencies. Rabindra- 
nath had felt the essential unreality of the whole 
thing :—that it was engineered by the impulsive 
idealism of the few against the immobility of the 
masses; that that idealism was not always based 
on spritual motives, it knew how to be grossly 
materialistic, that the brutalising passion which 
passes by the name of nationalism was its essence, 
not the civilising ideals of “liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. '* ‘The novel was, therefore, propagan-— 
dist in aim, and its message was—‘Employ all 
your strength in the work of creation; you should 
not spend a farthing of it in the useless excite 
ment of destruction."’ To-day, in criticising the 
practical aspects of the Non-co-operation moye- 
ment, he has been only re-iterating in a more 
clarified form the ideas which he had expressed 
in this novel, in which the abstract intellectual 
arguments, however, were humanised by a keen 
appreciation of the mind of man. 


There is another aspect from which the novel ‘ 


has to be studied. It is, in essence, a story of 
that “eternal triangle’? of European life and 
literature, which came in vogue prominently after 
the works of men like Thsen and Browning. The 
presentation of this new phenomenon in Bengalee 
literature, is marked by a convincing realism 
which seems to laugh derisively at the stereo. 
typed and codified laws behind which society . 
seek to conceal itself from the advances of — 
Nature. For this reason, the novel evoked the 
most violent feelings when it was first published, 
but stnce then these prejudices have worked 
themselves ont, and to-day we have numerous 
other exponents of this fascinating problem, of 
whom Sarat Chandra Chatterji is easily the 
foremost. 

Like all propagandist novels there are certain 
fundamental ideas upon which the entire struc- 
ture has been based. These may be briefly 
stummarised and explained in order to better — 
appreciate the message of the book. 
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The strugeles of life may be resolved into the 
revolt of the primitive passions of humanity 
against his intellectual culture. Intellect is the 
eiilising agency which co-ordinates and 
harmonises those baser aspects of life which pro- 
claim man’s kinship with the animal. In his 
intellectual capacity man gladly accepts bondages 
‘and limitations so that he may express his man- 
hood freely. As an example, we may refer to 
the origin of the institution of marriage. 
Marriage origimated in the rational attempts of 

ivilisation to elevate humanity in order to make 
it delicately responsive to nobler ideals of Tife. 
All human institutions against which the 
modern world is hurling itself with such insensate 
“fury i in the name of truth and science, are ult- 
mately based on the foundations of a deep-seated 
reason. Society,—and the individual—can be 
‘normal and healthy when the intellect and the 
emotions are held in equilibrium. Bnt in a 
sophisticated society—lke our modern society— 
the individual loses sight of the reason that 
noderlies institutions, and forgets that a corporate 
organisation is not formed for the sake of any 
temporary necessity, but as an attempt at a last- 
ing solution of the insistent problems of mankind. 
Asa result of this self-oblivion, the unreasoning 
spirit of destruction flares up into a violent 
passion, and works feverishly in the region of 
unreal abstractions. Life loses the wholesome 
perspective of reality, and becomes grotesquely 
tinteal. ‘Thus originates those revolutions which 
sweep away the ancient structure, in order to 
make place for the advent of a new arrangement 
of things. 

Let us now interpret the story in a brief 
compass. 

Bimal, the heroine, was brought up in the 
erthodox BHiindu society, and in the midst of 
customs that had lost all sense and significance 
through the paralysing influence of time, She 
had lost all power of independent thought in 
pursuit of Truth. Her husband, Nikhilesh, who 
had realised the great paradox that Truth, in one 
aspect, is immutable and in another, full of 
mutations, tirgées her to understand the freedom 
of the human soul, and to face reality, not in 
subservience to dogmas but out of her own 
personal convictions. But Bimal is unwilling to 
str out of her prison of habits;—just like the 
orthodox Hindu Society of to-day; just like all 
human institutions, more or less, at some period 
of their celf-evoluitian. Rabindranath had 
observed in one of his Bengalee lectures,—“*The 








fish was in the glass tub; after knocking its head 


again and again, it realised that the glass was 


not water: Then it won its freedom in a large 
pool, but had not the courage to know that the 
water was not glass." This titellectial 


cowardice, however, is not the normal attribute 


ef mankind. It is an artificial degeneration; 


and therefore it introduces a break in the 
harmony of evolution, the exquisite action of 


universal law. ‘Therefore, there is bound to be 


a corrective re-action, as a result of which, the 


soil that had been reduced to inertia by habit, 
eecks to re-estimate its trie position in the com- 
plex scheme of life; 
mechanically in an antiquated groove, is startle! 
into activity by the resurgence of a reason 
which is, in essence, a rebel and a sceptic. 


Necessarily it must apprehend its complete free 


dom in the matter of evolving harmony out 
of confusion and chaos. In the realisation of 
this, it is at first inspired by a destructive sense 
of protest against everything that hinders its 
career, and guided not by concrete facts, but by 
abstract theories. Nikhilesh derives inspiration 
from this abstract, metaphysical reason. He is 
full of a vague dissatisfaction at the spiritual 
inert a of Bimal under the restrictive povernance 
of social laws. Now so far as he is rational, he 
is certainly paving the way for the attainment 
of ‘Truth ; but so far as he is abstract, he 1s 
rousing the spirit of falsehood, because abstrac- 
tions have no objective validity, and hence they 
are unreal. 

To Nikhilesh, Bimal’s love, however fine and 
passionate, can never bring peace, for abstract 
reason can never be satished with the blind 
devotion of a soul which is deprived of independ- 
ent judgment. ‘Therefore, he did not want 
Bimal within the “‘Doll’s Howse” of a legalised 
morality. He urged her to stand face to face 
with the complexities of life—its infinite 
intricacy, its inexhaustive novelty, its marvell- 
ous multiplicity, As he told Bimal, “I will 
neither speak nor remain silent, but you mst 
come out and stand in the heart of this universe, 
and realise all things for yourself. Neither you 
nor I have been created for the narrow domesti- 
city of this life of illusion. If our union 1s 
established within Truth, then only will our love 
attain fulfilment." 

Nikhilesh, the intense lover of Truth, was 
Prepared to mect the consequences of this 
renunciation of tights with philosophic com- 
posure. For as he said, “If I want to see 


when human life, moving 
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humanity in its complete aspect of freedom and 
Truth, I must give wp the desire of retaining upon 
it any absolute right." Therefore when Bimal 
gradually drifted apart from him day by day, 
in spite of his personal anguish, he remained 
‘passive, without losing faith, without becoming 
impatient, realising that “‘the path that leads 
from a limited space to one that is measureless 
15 full of storms."’ 

For when Himal confronted the world outside, 
she was greeted by Sandecp,—who embodies this 
materialistic passion of huwmanity,—as his 
sovereign mistress and queen; and she completely 
ebandoned herself to this ecstasy roused by 
lis passion. There can be no question, that 
however repugnant, this result is inevitable. If 
the human mind is suddenly enfranchised from 
all restraints, naturally it fails to calculate its 
trie position, and secks to test the validity of its 
new acquisition, like Kunti in the Mahabharat. 
The compulsory harmony that is based on passive 
submission to uniformity is substituted by the 
dance of chaos in the infinite yoice of negation, 
where each individual militates against its com- 
Pamons bent on proving its own new-gained 
freedom. So long as it ts unable to recover the 
equilibrium that results from a perfect adjust- 
ment with its surroundings in the new bondage 
of freedom, disciplined by the rationalising 
logic of fact, this unnatural excitement will 
continue. It must realise that freedom from 
fules means bondage to misrule which is intoler- 
able. For the sovereign of this kingdom of mis- 
nile is passion that is areressively individual and 
refuses to acknowledge the unity of relationship. 
Nikhilesh knew this. Therefore he resolved to 
watt till Bimal regains her composure. ‘Bimal 
had confined her life by the narrowing rules of 
a limited home ; when she suddenly came out- 
side, she found those rules unsuitable. Wher 
there will be a definite understanding based on 
a ¢closé acquaintance with this outside world, 
then T will find out what is my place in her life’’, 
These words of Nikhilesh are significant of his 
attitude. 

Bimal in accepting Sandeep's worship, 
became a slave to passion. For to Sandeep, 
truth was but the reflex of human passions, 
To tse his own words, ‘Passion is the gas-post, 
whose light enables us to find out our path-way. 
Those who say that passion is unreal, speak as 
though they think they will get prophetic vision 
by plucking out their eyes.’ Bimal accepted 
this dectrine as the ultimate Truth about 


life. She listened with joy, to the self- 


absorbed idealism of Sandeep ;— (our passions are 





always idealising in abstraction). In this way, 
she became supremely self-conscious of her own 
individuality in the social scheme, and complete- 
ly overlooked the need of harmonising with her 
surroundings. She forgot her concrete and 
elemental human nature in her desire to abandon 
herself to an abstract ideal. When the dis- 
illusionment came through the inevitable re- 


action of reality, she admirably summed tp her 


Spiritual condition. ‘By constantly liste Z to 
these (Sandeep’s ideals),"" she said, “T forret 


that I was Bimal, I looked upon myself as the 


principle of energy, of art,—without any 
bondage; for me all things were possible; 


whatever I touched, I recreated ; I created afresh 
Drunk with this cult of 


this world of mine.’ 
egoism, she rebelled against all relationship, and 


we survey her, trembling on the verge of moral 


precipice. | 
The tragedy was averted, even when it 
seemed inevitable. It might not have been so 


but for the philesophical sanity of Nikhilesh. 


It is the ultimate faith of Rabindranath, (express 
ed through Nikhilesh), that whatever is true, 





mist always exist in spite of temporary obstruc- 
Hons. Confronted by the supreme crisis of his: 
life, Nikhilesh cried out, ‘No, no; let me not 
be afraid ; for what is destined to remain for 


ever, must continue to remain for ever." And 
when Bimal was freed from her obligations by 
her hushand, she piteously : 
husband told me in the garden, I give you free 


dom—can freedom be given or accepted so easily? 


Is freedom a material object? Freedom is empty 
negation, Like a fish I had swum in the waters 
of love; when I was lifted in the sky and told, 
‘Here you have freedom’,—I found IT 
neither move nor live.’ Bimal eradually 
realised that she was united with Nikhilesh by 
ties that external force may sever, but which 
her mind will always acknowledge, because 
they were true. Rabindranath’s subtly sugges 
tive indication of this is an artistic triumph. 
The absence of an tntrammalled case of cons- 


cience born of a sense of being in the right, . 


is Nature’s unerring criticism of Bimal'e action. 
She realised that there is nothing so incongruous 
as being alone; “Tt seemed to me," she said, 
“as though all the stars in the sky were afraid 
of me; this vast world of night were looking at 
me askance. For I was alone! ‘There is noth- 
ing so unnatural as a lonely being. Even he, 


LOress- 


exclaimed,—"“My 
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all of whose friends and relatives are dead, is 
not alone ; he feels their companionship through 
the separation of death, But one whose personal 
relations are close by and yet far off, who has 
been completely severed from all human com- 
‘panionship; it seems as though a glance at sucl: 
a person sends a shiver through the world of 
= bo 

Bimal’s final disilhisionment came when she 
omce more confronted the concrete in the 
creation:—not the abstract, as heretofore, 
embodied in its two aspects in Nikhilesh and in 
‘Sandeep: ‘Truth came to her through Amulya, 
the ordinary man, the reflex of her own ordinary 
eelf. When she saw Amulya under the hypno- 
tising spell of Sandeep, abandoning himself to 
the influence of passions that have been eman- 
cipated from responsibility, and all altruistic 
conceptions, she realised the abnormality of her 
‘own position. “The motherhood in me was 
aroused,’® she said. ‘That is to say, she awoke 
to the consciousness of her reality in a complex 
scheme of human relationship. Abstract free- 
‘dom, as the negation of all bondage, except the 
bondage to unreasoning passions, is a slavery 
which must: ultimately dehumanise man and 
insex woman. 

In the end, Bimal comes back to Nikhilesh, 
purified in the crucible of bitter experience, 
tested by the touchstone of Providence. In her 
prayers to God, we can recognise the chastened 
‘humility of a purified soul. “Forgive me this 
‘once; oh my lord,’? she prayed; “I turned all 
that ‘Thou gavest unto me into a heavy burden 
in my life. Now I can neither carry it nor leave 
it behind. Do Thou once more play upon that 
flute of ‘Thine, which I heard once before, as 
I stood beside the crimson dawn of my life ; 
‘then all my problems will be easily solved. 
‘That only, and nothing else, can piece together 
what is broken, can purify what is contaminated. 
Re-create me and my surroundings once again 
in harmony with the music of Thy flute. There 
is no other way that I cam see.” 

Nikhilesh recognised the sincerity of this re- 
action. Unlike those moralists whose only resort 
_ je the immutable dogmas, he did not judge what 
God Himself had adjudged. His words are 
significant;—"‘We compare these joys and 
sorrows with our worldly experience, with our 
scriptural prescriptions, and dismiss them with 
a name—as cither good or bad. But has this 
fountain of pain that is flooding the breast of 
this gloom any name? In the darkness of that 





night, as I stood amidst the silence of those 
millions of stars, and looked at her, my mind 
cried out in terror, “who am I to judge? Oh 
Life, Oh Infinite Universe, Oh Lord of this 
Infinitude, I clasp my hands and bow down 
before the mystery that is in you." i. 

This note of reverence for the inexplicable 
mystery of the human sonl, which was so 
characteristic of Shakespeare and Victor Huco 
and ‘Tolstoy, was first introduced into Bengalee 
Literature by Rabindranath in The Home and 
the World, and has been responsible for shap- 
ine the ontlook of most of his contemporaries. 
In Sarat Chandra’s Srikantha, the idea 
is thus expounded, “The mind of man is infinite 
—is this merely a verbal dictum? Why cannot 
vou realise that innumerable marvels collected 
from yotir innumerable past lives are contained 
in this infinitude, and when once startled, they 
can smash into atoms your spurious philosophy, 
your so-called learning, and your vaunted capa- 
city to understand mankind. Do you not re- 
member even this that it is the dwelling place 
of the Infinite Soul?” ‘Therefore when man 
professes to have understood the hnman mind, 
and without leaving it to God, takes upon him- 
self the task of judging it......My scheme for my 
fellow-heings knows no end.” Soch concep- 
tion as this is not isolated, but permeates the 
whole fabric of modern Hengalee Literature. 
And as the precursor of such an attitude, the 
Home and the World may be said to have 
revolutionised the basis of our outlook on life. 

T would consider myself inexcusable if this 
attempt to interpret the message of a great 
creative work should make anyone think that 
I wish to attenuate a powerful drama of life 
into mere symbols of algebra to he solved as 
an equation of reason. My only aim has been 
to elicit the inner meaning of the novel so far as: 
it helps us to understand the eternal and wni- 
versal problems of mankind, It emphasises the 
futility of all passionate striving if it be detached. 
from a permanent centre of gravitation which 
is Truth. Labour imprisoned for ages within 
the harriers of wants, dominated by the narrow 
sclfishness of a system of capitalism, proclaims 
its rebellion by flaunting the banner of destruc- 
tion. So long as labour and capital refuse to 
recognise their interdependant relationship, this 
revolt will continue, with all its inevitable 
penalties. Similarly woman revolts against 
man; and if a solution has to be attained, it will 
not be through the domination of man over 
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woman (as Strindberg and Tolstoy desired) , nor 
of woman over man, (as perhaps Ibsen would 
have preferred) —but by a concession by hoth 
to Truth. Man is primarily abstract; as 
Wikhilesh said,—‘*We are men, freedom is the 
goal of our efforts; we will listen to the call of 
the Ideal, and rush forward, for we must rescuc 
the captive lady by scaling the lofty walls of 
the demon.” And Bimal comments, “when they 
(.é., men) aré drunk with the joy of creating 
with their own hands all their pleasure lies in 
destroying God's creation. They will disdain to 
look at this awful shame of mine,—they have 
no pity for life ; all their earnestmess is directed 
towards some end in view." Woman, on the 
contrary 15 far more “‘real’’, far more concrete. 
And it is only by a concession to this funda- 
mental aspect of cither that any solution of this 
vexed problem can be attained. These are some 
of the concrete problems that Europe has been 
trymg to solve for the last century. But she 
has only created a feeling of despair by refusing 
to concede to concrete facts in obedience to those 
abstract formulas which came into prominence 
towards the end of the 18th century and arainst 
which the practical common-sense of Burke so 
strenuously inveighed. It is believed by theo 
tists that concession to the claims of facts is 
intellectual cowardice: but as a matter of fact it 
is the heroic coupes to Truth. This has 
been always the attitude of Rabindranath to the 
modern age, and to all forms of intellectual 
insularity that are current in philosophical 
circles. I find it often stated that Rabindranath 
is an individualist. This is a profound miscon- 
Any creed that is held exclusively 
owness of outlook. Intellectual 
fanaticism is a5 fired to be condemned as reli- 
gious fanaticism, and Rabindranath has mever 
been a fanatic. He always pleats for an indivi- 
dualism that succeeds in res g its position in 
4 complex social scheme by a process of mutual 
adjustment. While we must not insult the 
individual by regarding It as a superfinity-—as 
it had been done in the political cthos of 
Germany or the social ofganisation of the 
Hindus—we must not also make it anarchic in 
its undisciplined activities. Both the idealism of 
ee and the Nihilism of Sandeep are 
ractions of the intellect. The one object of 
: Kchilest was to grasp the ultimate truth recard- 
ing human life, abstracted from all conventions. 
Sandeep also fought for Truth,—but it was 
something that exiited: within. the cisplaity of 











es 


his own desires, distorted by the caprices of the — 
human mind, and in a way ennobled by that 
cult of nationalism, which is neither a virtue 
nor a vice. This difference in the outlook of 


either has been indicated with sufficient clear- 
ness, when Nikhilesh said, 
of the morrow, because it belongs to the 
universe,”” to which Sandeep replied, “I want 
the fruits of to-day because it is nine.” 


sandeep is the destructive passion of reyalt,— 


self-centred, egoistic, aware ouly of his own 
individuality to the exclusion of everything else. 
Hits country to him is an abstraction ;—not the 
mother to be loved (as in Gora) but a queen 
who is to be worshipped. Sandeep is not a 
person but a problem,—and a problem that 
distils the very essence of modernism. ‘There- 
fore it has been said by Mr. Promotho Cliow- 
dhury, that Sandeep represents the spirit of 
Europe, as Nikhilesh represents the spirit of 
Asia. As a philosophy Europe has systematised 
it in Neitzsche ;—Neitzsche who believed that 
“there are no moral phenomena, but merely a 
moral interpretation of phenomena,” and that 
life is “essentially appropriation, injury, con- 
quest of the weak by the strong, suppression, 
severity, obtrusive of its own forms, in 

ion, and, at least, putting at its rnildest,, 
exploitation ; life is essentially a-moral.”” ‘That 
there cannot be any such thing as morality was 
also Sandeep’s emphatic opinion; as he said, 

“Truth is neither good nor bad; it is truth ;— 
and this is science.” It is the culmination of 
that insane biological conception of life, for 
which Darwin is indirectly responsible, and 
which is receiving correction to-day at the ‘hands 
of Socialistic thinkers, 

Nikhilesh, on the other hand, is a theorist 
of life, working in slavery to the abstract ideals 
of the intellect. But man’s life can mever be 
sct to any mould. It is something that develops 
from within, as it carries within itself the 
Divine law of self-evolution. ‘The profound 
tragedy of abstract idealism jis expressed Ty 
Nikhbilesh’s pathetic exclamation, “How was I 
to know that in creating my help-mate I would 
miscreate my wife?’’ Rabindranath Tagore has 
been repeating his great message with the 
ceaseless energy of intense conviction, that if 
we want to create a permanent ideal, we must 
refuse to be bound by intellectual dogmas, and 
must take a proper account of the human 
materials that are concrete, The tendency of 
the modern world is to theorise aby 
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, imprison its. yeadicatal variety within one 
this attitude has been recdonately expressis1 
hr ikhilesh —‘‘Modern Europe is dis- 
“cussing tris world in sucha way, as thoueh mall 
were only a theory of physiology, or of biology, 
or ‘of psychology, or at most, of sociology. But 
my appeal to you is this, do not forget that man 
is not a theory: -—he surpasses all theories and 
points towards the Infinite.’ Almost the same 
idea Was Expressed by Mr. Romain Rolland in the 
last volume of Jean Christopher—that wonder- 
ful epic of modern Europe,—"‘The smallest 
among you has the infinite in his Sal: The 
infinite is in every man who is simple enough 
to be a man; in the lover, in the friend, in the 
woman who pays with her pangs at childbirth 
for the radiant joys of motherhood, in every man 
and in every woman who lives in obscure self- 
sacrifice, which will mever be known in another 
soul."’ It is the fundamental error of Ibsenism 
and Shavism, and all the host of—isms that 
mystify the moderm man—to recognise the truth 
of ideas, and ignore the truth of personality. 
This attitude of the modern age has been 
nressed by Rabindranath through Sandeep, 
Si he said, “The thing that we call life is so 
vague ; it is a compound of innumerable contra- 
dictions. We, men of ideas, wish to see it 
clearly by reducing it to specific forms," The 
absurdity of this attitude, this refusal te recog- 
nise the diversity of man in his personal aspect, 
this attempt to eliminate the soul as a factor 
to be counted, has been emphasised by Rudolf 
Eucken, among others, in his analytical study of 
the main currents of modern thought. “‘The 
soul”, said Eucken, in concluding his passionate 
protest, ‘will not allow itself to be eliminated. 
The very attempt to deny the soul only rouses 
it to greater activity.”’ 

Therefore, Rabindranath’s first advice is to 
take account of the human personality in all 
works of re-construction, and not to work itt 
servitude to dogmas and formulas. When 
Bimal drifted apart from Nikhilesh, the latter in 
spite of his anguish rf refused to employ the 











coercive force of society. ‘My wife, and there- 
fore, she must be mine! If she says, No, I am 
myself,—I will at once reply, How is that 
possible? You are my wife! Wife! Is that 
by itself reason, or reality? Is it possible lo 
imprison a whole personality in that one word?” 
Bimal’s words, already quoted, have also on 
exactly similar significance. “Is freedom a 
material object? Freedom is empty negation.” 
Life means movement and adaptability. If we 
try to arrest anything that is vital,—a concrete 


relationship, or a certain condition of life—and 


try to stereotype it in an tmmutable form, the 
re-action is bound to be destructive. 


In order to attain this flexibility, it is meces- 
sary for us now and then to be lifted beyond 
our ownselves, and try to 
objective standpoint. ‘There are moments,” 
said Landor, “when if we are quite contented 
with ourselves, we can never remount to what 
we were before.”* And it is a characteristic of 
Rabindranath’s art always to create a personal- 


ity, who has this power of absolying the human. 


mind from its own unfortunate limitations. In 


The Home and the World this role is filled by 
said 


Master-mahashaya— ‘He has the power, 
Bimal, ‘‘of placing our minds upon a pinnacle 
from which we can see at one glance the entire 


circumference of our life in all its amplitude ;— 
then we discover that what we had always 


accustomed to regard as the border-line is not 
co", ‘The greatest tragedy of modern life is th- 


failure of dogmas to preserve the cquilibrium of 


human passions, and a consequential deteriora- 
tion of ideals. In The Home and the World, 

there is a comprehensive attempt to restore to 
our vision, the perspective it had lost by liberat- 

ing the mind from the tyranny of dogmas which 
had enchained it beyond redemption. Let us try 
to see ourselves in relation to our past history, 
to our present environment, to our future 
destiny, and by being true to our higher selves, 
let us attain freedom of the soul to achieve its 
own purpose. 
message to the modern world. 


see from an: 


This is Rabindranath Tagore'’s. 
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THE CALCUTTA IMMORAL TRAFFIC ACT OF 1923. 


A Prospective View. 
By Mr. Cyrn, F. Doran, M.A., B.LITT., B.COM. 


This Act is hitman and humane from first to 
last. 

“That makes a good starting point,’ as the 
boy said when he placed a pin in a vacant chair. 

The Act is the work of those who are at 
once humanists of some practical experience, 
trie sociologists, thinkers of a truly philoso- 
phical habit of mind, and observers who under- 
stand the great import of their sujet. It is an 
application of fundamental principles and 
reasoning to the chief social problem of the 
hour, and its authors have obviously made a 
fairly close study of conditions on the spot, 
conditions which cannot be too widely known 
or too closely studied. 

Fairly wide publicity has been given to. the 
Act by the Calcutta press.. This is as it should 
be. Silence on this so-called delicate subject 
has prevailed too long and its discussion long 
neglected from a fastidiousness most closely 
alhed to prudery and often carried to an excess 
positively culpable. But “ignorance does not 
Mean tmoecence and knowledge need not mean 
sin”’, ‘To be forewarned is to be forearmed’’. 
“The fence at the top of the precipice is better 
than the best regulated ambulance at the 
bottom’. And, as stated by the younger Mill, 
“the diseases of Society, can no more than 
corporeal maladies, be prevented or cured, with- 
out being spoken about in plain language’, So 
that publicity is capable of doing a work of per- 
manent value because it tells of the miseries of 
the social vice, reveals most of its causes, 
indicates some of the snares that are set for the 
unwary, and suggests remedial or palliative 





ru res social, hyfienic, and legislative—to 
deal with the insidious evil, a demon of desola- 


tion which, although it cannot be eradicated 
and, like poverty, must always exist, should 
be restrained as far as possible. 


In Europe and America the problem has 


received the most searching investigation and the 
closest analysis. We have only to run through 
the pages of such writers as Parent Duchatalet 
(whose masterly treatment of prostitution in 





France has become a classic}, William Acton, 
Iwan Bloch, Havelock Ellis, August Forel, 
E. H. Kiseh, Benjamin Scott, Engel Reimers, 
Flexner, Sanger, and several other eminent. 
writers and pioneers in this field of enquiry, to 
be satisfied that these eminent men have spared 
no efforts in conducting their enquiries and 
have even frequently exposed themselves to 
personal danger in securing reliable data and 
in publishing the results of their enquiries. Mr. 
Havelock Ellis, for example, owing to the 
hypocrisy of the Mritish nation at large, 
narrowly escaped prosecution a few years ago, 
and had to place the Mss. of his hife-work 
(“Studies in the Psychology of Sex") im 
American hands before it saw the licht of day. 
None of these distinguished workers have 
deemed it to be contra bonos mores to commu- 
nicate the results of their labours to the public 
and have taken their stand on the unneeail: ale 
Principle that whatever is morally inadmissible 
catmot be politically, hygienically, or socially 
advantageous, and have contributed very 
materially to inducing a one-time reluctant 
people to cease regarding ja fraviate as inhuman, 
a creature not fit to be mentioned to polite ears, 
and it is hoped that even the “ferociously 
virtuous” of Calcutta Society will in the future 
allow this most painful subject to form, at least 
occasionally, a topic of conversation as co 70 
as any other, although it carries with it a 
reminder of shame, miseries and wrongs, which 
must be always distressing, and, therefore, 
instinctively shunned; and if the press too will 
continue to give regular and prominent notice 
to this one of Calentta's problems of the hour 
and aid all they can in the campaign in fa our 
of purity, liberty, and righteousness, combined 
effort on part of both press and public will not 
be altogether without effect for food, for— 

“The smallest effort is mot lost * 

Each wavelet on the ocean toss’d 

Aids in the ebb-tide or the flow ; 

Each raindrop makes some floweret blow ; 

Each struggle lessons woe”, 

It would be superfluous to say that the Act 
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does not concern only one particular race or 
ereed. It concerns all, and is in keeping with 
the commonest principles of humanity and reli- 
ion, so much so of the latter that the founder 
of every religious faith has at some time or other 
‘given voice to the condition of the “un- 
fortunates” who are more often than not the 
Wictims of circumstances absolutely and al- 
together beyond their control, martyrs to the 
avarice of parents, the violence of husbands, the 
villainous artifices of domestic servants, and the 
unserupulousness of wicked men. The Chns- 
tian Church, for one, has always reckoned it as 


one of its duti¢s of active morality to attempt the 


‘restoration to virtue of “‘the sinners’’, among 
whom are included the prostitutes: a class of 
people who have always been under the ban of 
‘public opinion and generally avoided by such as 
iny claim to a reputation for sanctity and 
considered contact with them a pollution. That 
social ostracism may of course in certain special 
cases be unjust goes without saying, but that 
‘tts on the whole deserved by the victims Jesus 
‘Christ himself did not question. In fact, instead 
‘of sanctioning the excommunication of the 
sinters’, Christ openly associated with them, 
‘atl earned for himself from his ill-wishers the 
invidious epithet of the “Friend of publicans 
and sitmers’. Not indeed, as Sir John Seeley 
has pointed out, that his intercourse with them 
could possibly be mistaken for a connivance at 
their immoral courses. We may be very sure 
that he carried his own commanding personality 
into these degraded societies, and that the con- 
versations he held in them were upon the topics 
he chose, not the topics most usual or most 
welcome there: He himself asserts this in 
justifying his novel course—‘‘I] am not come to 
call the nehteous, but sinners to repentance”’ ; 
"They that are whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick'’—words implying that he 
appeared among the outcasts as a missionary or 
physician of the soul, If it had been otherwise 
his conduct would indeed have been inexplicable. 
In heaven, he says, among God's angels, there 
iS more joy over one sinner that returns than 
over ninety and nine that never wandered. The 
fragmentary account of the repentance of a 
prostitute whom tradition has identified wth 
that Mary Magdelene of whose touching fidelity 
to Christ in the last scenes of his life so ‘much is 
recorded, has given to Christian art the figure 
of Magdalene, which, when contrasted with the 
Venus of Greek sculpture, represents in a very 
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palpable manner the change which Christ nas 
wrought in the moral feelings of mankind with 
respect to women (Seeley). But in the story we 
are told that a woman fallen from virtue entered 
the room in the house of a Pharisee who was 
entertaining Christ. We do not know parti- 
cularly what Christ had done for her, but we can 
conclude generally that he had roused her 
conscience and had restored her to virtue by 

giving her hope and by inspiring her with an 
enthusiashe devotion to himself. She threw 
herself down before him and embraced his feet, 
weeping so abundantly over them she was 
obliged to wipe them, which she did with her 
hair, Fragmentary as the story is, it is all 
important, as the turning-point in the history of 
women, Such wisdom, writes Secley, is there 
in humanity that he who first looked upon his 
fellow-creatures with sympathetic eves found 
himself, as it were, in another world and made 
mighty discoveries at every step, The female 
Sex, in which antiquity saw nothing but 
inferiority, which Plate considered intended to 
do the same things as the male only not so well, 

was understood for the first time by Christ. His 
treatment brought out its characteristics, its 
superiorities, its peculiar power of gratitude and 
selialevotion. That woman who dried with her 
hair the feet she had bathed in grateful tears has 
raised her whole sex to a higher level. But we 
are concerned with her not merely as a woman, 
but as a fallen woman. And it is when we con- 
sider her as such that the prodigious force and 
originality of Christ’s mercy makes itself felt. 
For it is probably in the case of this particular 
vice that justice ripens the slowest and the 
seldomest into mercy. ‘‘Most persons’, says the 
anthor of Ecce Heme, “in whom the moral 
sense is very strong are merciful mercy is in 
general a measure of the higher degrees of 
keenness in the moral sense. But there is 2 
limit beyond which it seems almost impossible 
for mercy, properly so-called, to subsist. ‘There 
are certain vices which seem to indicate a 
criminality so engrained, or at least so inveterate, 
that mercy is, at it were, choked in the deadly 
atmosphere that surrounds them, and dies for 
want of that hope upon which alone it can live, 
Vices that are incorrigible are no proper objects: 
of mercy, and there are some vices which 
virtuous people are found particularly ready to 
pronounce incorrigible. Few brave men have 
any pity to spare for a confirmed cowar 

a5 cowardice seems to him who has the instinct 








of manliness a fatal vice in man as implying an 
absence of the indispensable condition of 
masculine virtue, so does confirmed unchastity 


in woman seem a fatal vice to those who 


reverence womanhood. And therefore little 
merey for it is felt by those who take a serious 
view of sexual relations; there are multitudes 
who think lightly of it, and therefore feel a good 
deal of compassion for those who suffer at the 
hands of society such a terrible punishment for 
it. There are others who can have mercy on it 
while they contemplate it, as it were, at a 
distance, and do not renlise how mortal to the 
very soul of womanhood is the habitual desecra- 
tion of all the sacraments of love. Lastly there 
are some who force themselves to have mercy 
on it out of reverence for the example of Christ. 

But of those who see it near, and whose moral 
sense is keen enough to judge of it, the greater 
number pronounce jt incurable. We know the 
pitiless cruelty with which virtuous women 
commonly regard it. Why is it that in this one 
ease the female sex is more hard-hearted than 
the male? Probably because in this one case it 
feels more strongly, as might be expected, the 
heinousness of the offence ; and those men who 
criticise women for their cruelty fo their fallen 
sisters do not really judge from the advanced 
Stage of mercy but from the lower stage of 
insensihility. It is commonly by love itself that 
men jJearn the sacredness of love. Vet, though 
Christ never entered the realm of sexual love, 
this sacredmess seems to have been felt by him 
far more deeply than by other men’’........22.... 
“He exhibited on that occasion (of the woman 
taken in adultery) a profound delicacy of which 
there is no other example in the ancient world, 

and which anticipates and excels all that is 
noblest in chivalrous and finest in moder 
manners. In his treatment of the prostitute, 
then, how might we expect him to act? Not, 

surely, with the ready tolerance of men, which 
is but laxity ; we might expect from him rather 
the severity of women, which is purity. Disgust 
will overpower him here, if anywhere. He will 
say, ‘Thy sin’s not accidental, but a trade......... 

"Tis best that thou diest quickly’. There is no 
doubt that he was not wanting in severity ; the 
gratitude that washed his feet in tears was not 
inspired by mere good-nature. But he found 
Mercy, too, where mercy commonly fails even in 
the tender hearts of women. And mercy 
triumphed, where it commonly dies of mere 
dispair,"" 
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The above is the Christian doctrine on how 
fallen women should be treated, and may be 
taken as fairly typical of the teachings of the 
social reformers of latter days- 

The preatest number of these “unfortunates"’, 
according to «a Calcutta journalist of more ‘fcr? 
hiity years ago, have been drawn into deste | 
tion by causes in which vice and pe 9 
enjoyment have had searcely any share. In Fri, 
almost irresistible succession of faults which eat 
them on, and in which a single attack on | J 
vittue leads fatally to prostitution, it is Ser ciety 4 
alone which is to. blame. Who tenders it - 
impossible for these unhappy women to t 
their footsteps? Who renders it impossible for ae 
them even to stop in their dreadful career ? Tt J 
is that public feeling, merciless and unjust, which — 
makes an excuse in one sex as a slight and 
natural fault a whole life of disorder and 
pleasure, and condemns in the other a single 2 ia 
weakness a5 a crime beyond the hope of pardo nm 
or recovery. ‘These girls have never loved - Heir 
odious trade; and in proportion to their 
sensibility of the weight and bitterness of their 
degradation, do they hate themselves, Casting 
aside the precepts of Jesus Christ and other 
social reformers, pushing ont of sight the faul 
of human nature, and the heavy share it has in 
the culpability, Society turns with contempt 
from these poor girls, hands them over to despair, 
and leaves them alone with the irreparable, A 
doors are shnt against them; all means of 
recovery strongly interdicted; and if they 
endeavour to “turn over a new leaf,’ Socicty 
places its foot upon them. Until, and unless, 
the men and women of Calcutta—the E 
especially—radically change their views on these 
poor abandoned creatures and are re 
them the chance of “making pood’’, it is f util 
to expect social and legislative measur 
however drastic the latter may be, to alleviate 
the misery of the abandoned ones for anytt n , 
more than a very short time. The ttm ost 
sympathy and most active aid of Society i 
general is absolutely essential if we are to 2 
women who have gone astray from such causes 
as seduction, procuration ; Imdolence ; imcon- 
siderate marriages : inadequate reniuseratiens for 
work ; poverty ; want of employment ; inter 
perance ; want of surveillance on the part o 
masters and mistresses ; bad example or ohiedee 
of parents : inordinate ine of dress or ornament ; i a 
ignorance, or defective educational and religious p 
instruction, etc. This is not demanding too 
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much of Society, even on behalf of the girl who 
has gone astray because of an melination to 
licentiousness. It must be remembered that the 
“women, and it is asserted in the laws of the 
Hindus that sexual desire in women can as little 
be satisfied or fed full as a devouring fire can 
be fed full of combustible material, or as the 
ecean can be overfilled by the rivers that pour 


their waters into it. This is a rather too 
sweeping statement, however, because other 


authorities, Lombrose {as quoted by Kisch), for 
mstance, finds a proof of the sexual indifference 
of women and of the greater sexual needs of 
man, in the existence of prostitution, and we also 
have the well-known saying of Dante: 
‘We know how speedily in women the fre of 
love 1s consumed 
Unless eye and hand continually supply it 
with fresh fuel.”’ 
Again, Sergi remarks that the very moderate 
sextal needs of the wife form a natural and most 
waluable check to the much more powerful 
passion of the male. According to the general 
opinion, then, the sexual tmpulse is mot so 
strongly developed in women as it is in men, 
But in the sexually mature woman, the sexual 
impulse nevertheless always exists, though its 
strength varies in accordance with individual 
inheritance, with physical and mental condition, 
and with external circumstances, and though its 
manifestation may be repressed by force of will 
(Risch). ‘The sensation of the sexual impulse in 
a maiden during the years of development is 
described by Goethe in a masterly manner in the 
verses ; 
“Meine Ruh ist hin 
Mein Herz ist schwer, 
Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmermehr. 
Mein Busen drangt 
Sich nach ihm hin, 
Ach, durit ich hin fassen 
Und Enssen ihn 
So wie ich wollt, 
An seinen kussen 
Vergehen soilt,”’ 
and should she during this period meet an 
unscrupulous admirer, the chances are, constant 
and familiar contact, torether with a curious 
and amorons desire to view the beauties of each 
other’s physical ‘mysteries’, will eventually 
lead to her surrendering her body to the brutal 








passions of her partner. The following quotation 
from Goethe's Faust, appearing im the 
German edition of Iwan Bloch's “‘Das Sexualle- 
ben unseer Zeit’, will tnidicate to some extent 
the strange fascination a membrum virile 
exercises On a Woman : 

“Goethe hat mehr die Schonheit, die das 
Mannesglied in den Augen des Wetb 
hat, hervorgehoben, wenn er in den 
Paralipomena zum ersten Teile des 
Faust’ (Weimarer Ausgabe, Bd. 
xiv, 5. 307) den Satan in seiner 
Ansprache an die Weiber sagen labt: 

“Fur euch sind zwet Dinge 
Von Kostlichem Glanz, 
Das leuchtende Gold 
Und ein glanzender—" 
We cannot, therefore, put too much blame on the 
girl to whom “‘the medicine prescribed by God" 
(Martin Luther) is so essential that she is unable 
to keep herself intact for an indefinite period in 
the hope that some day her “Mr. Right” will 
come along. How many such girls, disappointed 
in never having been asked in marriage, find 
other outlets—debasing ones at that—for their 
pent-up sexual desires? But it would, in spite 
of the religious precepts before referred to, be a 
bird of quite a different colour to ask Caleutta 
Society, or any other Society for that matter, 
to extend their Sat ose and assistance to 
those prostitutes who possess basa Sage and 
perverse tendencies, and have take: to their 
profession solely with a view to having their 
“animal passions’'—their “lower propensities’’— 
satished. There are many such creatures, 
Antiquity and the present day both furnish 
numerous examples of these women’s cormpt 
practices. Thus, Messalina furnishes a well- 
known historical example of the sbnormal 
violence of a pathologically intensified sexu: 
impulse in women. She was given the agnomen 
of imvicta. Pliny says of her, die ac nocle 
superavit quinto et vicessimo concubitu + and 
Juvenal writes of her the verses, 
lamen ultima cellam 
Clausit, ‘adhite ardens vigida tintigine vulvae 
Et resupina jaceas multorum absorbuit ictus 
Et lassata viris, necdum satiala, recessit. 
In corrupt Rome, Messalina was not the only 
woman necdum satiata :; we need only refer to 
the orgies of an Ageripina, a Livia, a Mallonia, 
or a Poppaea ; and Seneca hurls against the 
women of his day the reproach, adeo perversum 
commentae genus impudicitia viros tnewnl. 
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numerous cases of such women. According to 
Lombroso, such continued ardency of sexual 
desire occurs chiefly in women with an inherited 
tendency to crime and to prostitution, whose 
natures exhibt a commingling of lasciviousmess 
with barbarism (Kisch). It is highly desirable 
that Society should know something of the 
sexual “make-up” of women; such details can 
never be nauseous when properly expressed, and 
will help them in deciding for themselves whether 
or not such creatures (fof the nymphomaniac 
Putarn class) are worthy of assistance or whether 
they are “beyond the pale’ ; Society must allow 
their religion to come to the rescue, and they 
must settle the question by the tenets of their 
fatth. May be, then, they will some day be able 
to say like Ignatius Loyola: ‘(But) if I shall 
have been the means of leading one of these 
(fallen) women to repentance, I shall consider 
my time as having been well spent, and myself 
as more than rewarded.” 


“All legislation’, ssid Mr. E. Villiers, 
specking at a recent mecting of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, “having as its object the 
suppression of immoral traffic proceeds upon one 
of the two following principles: (a) that com- 
mercialised immorality is an evil which can and 
must be stamped out at all costs ; (b) that, while 
récogmising it as an evil, great doubts exist as 
to whether it can be stamped out and legislation 
is, therefore, confined to discouraging the vice 
as far as possible and to safeguarding the public 
against the most patent results of immorality 
such, for example, as venereal disease. The Bill 
under consideration attempts the second alter- 
native by an endeavour to effect control in three 
main directions: firstly, by striking at the pimp 
and procurer; secondly, by providing for the 
removal from brothels of girls under 16 years of 
age, and lastly, by protecting youths from 
temptation by punishing solicitation.” 


The clauses concerning the severe legal 
measures for pimps, etc., which are contained 
in Calentta’s Immoral Traffic Act, have been 
$0 much discussed of late, on the platform and 
in the press, that it is not the intention of the 
present writer to add to the discussion that has 
already taken place. But from a close study of 
the results of reculations or licenses on the one 
hand, and in pains and penalties on the other, 
in all countries and at all times, where such have 
been attempted, he wishes to state that he has 





no faith whatever in such measures unless they 
are capably assisted by the general public on 
social and religious lines, a fact which was 
recognised by the framers of the Caicutta 
immoral ‘Traffic Hill ; at the best it can only be 
a temporary mitigation of some of the evils. 
He is in complete agreement with a well-known: 
medical writer (R. T. ‘Trall) who declares that, 
since it is impossible to educate people into 
sensuality and then try to restrain them in the 
indulgence of it, Society has no moral right to 
regulate or license or close their eyes to that 
which is intrinsically wrong, mor has it any 
moral right to punish debauchees and vaga- 
bonds until it removes temptation from them, 
and provides the means by which they can- 
secure a comfortable livelihood by honest labour. 
There is very little more the writer has to 
say, but that little is of great importance. The 
keynote of Calcutta's Immoral Traffic Act is 
legislative and social rather than ‘spiritual’, 
which, of course, is unavoidable ; consequently 
it does not provide a sufficient motive for the 
maintenance of chastity. Deprived of religion 
all the grand social and legislative schemes in 
the world will, as “Four Clergymen™ in 
England have pointed out, prove powerless. 
The only deterrent to social vices is generated 
by religion, although ‘I (the writer) sayz it: as 
shouldn't,” seeing that he himself spells “‘zod™ 
with a small “g", Men of real culture, 
ment and education do not form part of a 
prostitute’s clientele, and it is unnecessary to 
appeal to them in the name of religion ; they can 
easily dispense with it. With the masses, how- 
ever, it is quite different. Theology has lone 
been regarded, even by ecclesiastics, that 1S, 
those who are honest, fearless and liberal-minded, 
as an excellent weapon for keeping the poor, the 
uneducated, and the  half-educated—the. 
matric. pass, B.A. fail", so to speak, in order ; 
and to keep them on the straight path, it is 
highly desirable to keep them superstitious and 
to insti] them with the “fear of Moses’, And 
this is neither to be critical, nor offensive, 
Rationalism is of little or no avail in the case of 
the vulgar. For such, the best possible basis 
for a pure life is a living faith in their God. 
Nothing will ever make it seem worth while to 
such men and women to deny themselves and to 
face the rigours of chastity except the sense 
that they owe it to their “Him’’. When the — 
sense of their God’s reality disappears, such 
men and women alike turn to getting the best 
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out of the material side of life, and after 


purity is rapidly lost, and after that the Immoral the Calcutta Act the | 
But giving it his blessing. On the contrary......... 


Traffic Act of any city becomes a failure. 





very best of luck and 





THE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS AND THEORIES OF 
THE HINDUS.* 


By Pror. BENI PRASAD, M.A. 


Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar aims at filling “s 
gap in the history of the constitutional and 
economic development of mankind.’ A spirit 
‘of scholarly independence pervades his book. 
“Indeed, on fundamental points the volume 
delivers a frontal attack against the traditional 
Western prejudices regarding Asia such as are 
‘concentrated in Hegel, Cousin, Max Muller, 


Maine, Sanet, Smith, Willoughby and 
Huntington.” 


The world is weary of the Past, 
Oh might it die or rest at last" 

So sings the poct. Again, — 
‘No use in the past: Only a scene 
Of degradation, imbecility— 
The record of disgraces best forgotten, 
A sullen page in human chronicles 
Fit to erase.” 

Vet the past has always exercised a fascina- 
ton on the human mind. To the past even the 
twentieth century looks for warning and €x- 
ample, for hint and suggestion for insight into 
the present, for anticipation of the future. A 
study of the Indian past, if it can do nothing 
else, can, at any tate, convince one that the 
Hindu genius is not essentially unpolitical and 
that it has tried all sorts of political experiments 
and formulated corresponding schemes of politi- 
eal theory. 

At the dawn of authentic history, the Hinda 
communities passing beyond the patriarchal 
stage of organization, as republican 
commonwealths. The Sakyas, for example, 
assembled in the great mote-hall at EKapilavasta 
to transact all important business and elect a 


President or Raja who resembled the Athenian 
archon and, in a lesser degree, the Roman 
Consul, The powerful Lichhavis elected a 
general assembly of 7707 members which decided 
questions of war and peace, public finance and 
general administration and perhaps elected a 
president. Every proposal had to be read thrice 
and be voted upon cither by the secret method 
(ballot) or whispering method or open method. 
A cabinet of nine chiefs formed the executive. 
The ultra-democratic judiciary consisted of seven 
tribunals of the heirarchy in succession, every 
one of which must find the accused guilty before 
punishment could be inflicted. The sentences 
had to conform to the book of precedents. The 
Lichhavis, Videhas and six other republics 
combined into a republican federation which 
borrowed its chief constitutional features from 
the Lichhavi organisation and which probably 
aimed at stemming the rising tide of monarchical 
ageression, Local government, a necessary 
feature in an extensive republic, was likewise 
pervaded with the democratic spirit. In one 
direction, it left even Athens far behind. It 
was joint committees of men and women whic 
laid out parks, erected communal halls and rest 
houses, constructed reservoirs and tmaintained 
inter-village roads and paths. It may be men- 
tioned that republics were called Sanghas ot 
Ganas and their chief officers Sanghamukhya or 
Ganamukhya. The Buddhist ecclesiastical orga- 
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nisation derived its name, and principles of 
government from the prevalent republican 
polity. 

It was under republican auspices that Hindu 
civilization achieved some of its highest triumphs. 
Charaka formulated his system of anatomy, 
therapeutics and medicine; Panini compiled the 
most scientific of all grammars; Patanjali and 
Nagarjuna patronised metallurgy and alchemy : 
the atomists, monists, sceptics and materialists 
systemuatised their various schools of philosophy; 
lawyers and sociologists started the theories 
which were destined to be incorporated in Manu 
and Yajoavalkya; political speculators prepared 
the ground for Kautilya; Valmiki and Vyas 
composed or edited the greatest of all Indian 
epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharat; the 
Gita preached the highest mysticism and spiri- 
tualism ; above all, Gautama Buddha inculcated 
the ethical code which has exercised boundless 
influence on world-culture. 

Gautama, indeed, was deeply attached to the 
system of polity of which he was the most dis- 
tinguished product. When Ajatsatru, King of 
Magadha, threatened to extirpate the Vajjians, 

“mighty and powerful though they be’’, it was 
the Buddha, who from his retirement, exhorted 
the Shaetiicenn: with apostolic ferucarr, to offer 
a frm, unflinching resistance and above all, to 
keep their federal union intact. The Vajjians 
repelled the Momnarchists but the days of re- 
publican preponderance were over. The vast- 
ness of the uniformly level plains of North 
India, the community of language, manners and 
customs, of habits of thought and mental out- 
look, coupled with the growth of commerce and 
industry, insured the rise of extensive county- 
States. The absence of facilities of rapid com- 
mimication and the resulting impracticability of 
Tepresentative democracy, meant the instinctive 
evolution of Monarchy. Republics survived in 
certain tracts for centuries to come but from the 
5th century B. C. the prevailng form of political 
organisation was bound, through sheer force of 
feographical circumstances, to be monarchical. 
The kingdom of Magadha, like the nearly con- 
temporary milttary monarchy of Macedonia, 
swallowed numerous small republics in quick 
sliocession, 

During the transitional period, illuminated by 
Greek accounts, one can discern a remarkable 
variety of organization. In the city of Patala, on 
the apex of the Indus delta, the military com- 
mand was “‘yested in two hereditary kings of two 





different houses, while a council of elders tuled 
the whole state with paramount authority.” 

Diodorus has it that the Sarbacae dwelt in cities 
and enjoyed a democratic form of government, 


Curtius says that the Gedrosiol were a “free. 





people with a council for discussing importan 

matters of state’’ and speaks of another tribe 
whose form of government was “democratic and 
not regal."” In war, they were led by three 
elective generals, Arrian calls the Oreitai, the 
Abastonoi, Thexathori and the Arabitai “inde- 
pendent tribes with leaders’. The Nysians 
formed an aristocratic republic with a president 
and a council of three hundred wise men. ‘The 
Arattas and the Kathians, notorious for preda- 

tory warfare, were “‘kingless’’ though the precise 
character of their polity is obscure. It is inter- 
esting to note that Alexander's pressure welded 
the erstwhile ferocious foes, Malayas and 
Esudrakas, both intensely jexlons ob i liberty, into 
a close alliance, cemented by “wholesale inter- 

mariage, each giving and taking ten thousand 
young women for wives." 

The same Greek pressure, exerted at first by 
Alexander the Great and then by Selencus 
Nikator, furnished one, though only one, of the 
causes which reduced the number of sovereign 
states, particularly of republics—tor war demands 
concentration of authority—and which produced 
the mighty Mauryan Empire. Thanks to the 
fragmentary quotations from Magasthenes and 
to the Asokan inscriptions on pillars and to the 
contemporary Eantilya's Arthasastra (the te- 
covery of which at Trivandrum, about 1905, 
marked an epoch in ancient Indian studies) if 
i¢ Possible to form a tolerably clear wea of the 
working of Mauryan institutions. The capital 
Pataliputra and the central regions were under 
the personal charge of the Emperor while the 
provinces were Tuled by his Viceroys. “Uni- 
formity in administration and penal procedure 
Was sought to be maintained throughout the 
vast territory. The Imperial executive comprised 
i8 departments, each with one or more boards 
of advisors, They managed the excellent 
system of canal and tank irrigation, constructed 
roads, erecting pillars at about every ten miles 
to indicate the by-roads and the distances, 

. ised handicrafts and the operations ‘of 
henteaen: carried out a census of the population 
and a cadestral survey of the land, collected the 
land-tax, custonia end cesses on the sate ot imc! 
every article of human consumption and last but 
not least, promoted learning and morality and 
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sometimes religion, performing, in short, all the 
functions of a police and culture state. The 
Emperor as well as the Viceroy had a nominated 
Council of State of 8 or more ministers each im 
charge of a department, each assisted by two 
under-secretaries, each transacting ordinary 
business, while reserving questions of principle 
and policy for joint consultation. The designa- 
tons and dutics of the divisional officers are 
obseure but it 19 apparent that at the lowest 
rung of the bureaucratic ladder stood the Gopa, 
x sort of magistrate-collector in charge of five 
or ten villages, ultimately responsible to the 
Samaharta or collector-general. He maintained 
the boundary marks of villages, fields; pasture 
lands, imigation works, groves, bathing places, 
assembly-halls, temples, charitable houses and 
cremation grounds. He supervised the transac- 
tions of pift, sale or mortgage of real and 
moveable property, kept a census register classi- 
fying the people accordmg to castes and 
Gccupations, noting the number of slaves (if 
any), quadrupeds, and birds in each household 
and as well as the taxes and tolls due. to the 
government, a veritable Domesday Book. 

The actual administration of village affairs, 
however, including the adjudication of petty 
disputes, rested with the immemorial elective 
‘panchayat which, subject to general govern- 
tiental supervision, enjoved a high degree of 
autonomy. The example of village panchayats 
seems to have influenced seme features of muni- 
‘cipal organization. The Pataliputra Corporation 
which may, or may not, have been partially 
clective, consisted of thirty members, divided 
into. six committees of five each (1) controlling 
local industries and handicrafts, (2) registering, 
watching, escorting and, if necessary, feeding, 
medically treating and otherwise helping 
foreigners, travellers and pilgrims, (3) register- 
ing vital statistics; (4) regulatmmg sales of pro: 
duce, weights and measures and issuing licenses 
to merchants, (5) supervising manufactures and 


(6) collecting tithes on sales im the city. 
Collectively, the corporation looked after 


finance, sanitation, water-supply, the provision 
and up-keep of public buildings, fruit and flower 
gardens, funeral routes, etc., and probably con- 
trolled the drink traffic and gambling. A well 
was provided for every ten houses. Against out- 
breaks of fire, water-vessels were kept along 
highways and public squares and in front of the 
royal palace. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that other cities had similar corporations which 





performed similar functions. In respect of civic 


organisation, the Mauryan Empire stands higher 


than the Mughal which though ea 9 of 
village autonomy, knew nothing of urban 
municipalities. 

The conciliar principle, indeed, permeated the 
whole Mauryan administration. The War- 
Office, for example, consisted of stx departments 
each administered by a board. An army of 
secret agents served as inspecting officials, 
detective police, mews-tecorders, and military 
spies. The expenses of the huge administrative 
and military machine and of the benevolent acti- 
vities were defrayed by the land-tax, generally 
one-sixth of the produce: the government mono- 
polies of mines, fisheries and salt; excise; tolls 
on sales; customs and irrigation dues; taxes on 
liquer and gambling and fines on criminals. 
Next to the Emperor and the Viceroy, there 
seem to have been six grades of two kinds of 
courts, located at the successive head-quarters, 
each consisting of three “learned” judges and 
three assessors. The dharmasthiva or inferior 
courts dealt with cases of contracts, debts, 
theft, defamation, assault, boundary disputes, 

amage to crops, public roads, etc., domestic 
affairs and so on. Curiously enough, the Ranta- 
kashodhan or superior courts scem to have been 
entrusted not only with the protection of crafts- 
men and merchants but with the relief of famines 
and other national calamities. Such relief 
certainly formed one of the recognised duties of 
the government as in Mughal and modern India 
but the character of its administrative machinery 
still remains to be cleared up. Alongside the 
royal courts, stood guild-courts which muait- 
tained internal discipline within the guilds of 
merchants and craftsmen that nOrrES a 
characteristic feature of Indian commu ) 
The village panchayats formed the twice link 
in the chain of judicial administration. Here 
the principle of trial by jury reigned supreme. 
For, as Sukra says, “In the village the cases 
are to be settled by persons who live with both 
parties, i.c., by neighbours,” they being the 
best judges. 

Such was the system of government that 
prevailed in the Mauryan dominions more than 
two thousand years ago. ‘The empire comprised 
the whole of India ee the extreme south 
but the Imperial authe ) ) 
sisi yveliovt:| with Sha tees canreatania 5. A 
the Roman Empire, protectorates acknowledging 
the Imperial suzerainty and surrendering the 
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control of foreign relations to its direction, bit 
enjoying internal autonomy, have always formed 
a feature of the Indian state-system: Under the 
Mauryas, the protected states seem to have ap- 
proached the position of subordinate confederates 
father than that of mere feundatorics a& under 
the Mughals. It was one of the triumphs of 
Mughal rule to have imposed, tactfully and 
peacefully, its superior notions of government 
and organisation on its clients many of which 
still retain the Mughal administrative jargon. 
The Mauryan protectorates, too, seem to have 
been deeply imbued with the principles and 
policy of the enlightened central government. 

In spite of the presence of federal, democratic 
and conciliar’ elements in the governmental 
heirarchy, it must, however, be admitted that 
the Hmneror was a despot. In theory, the law, 
a5 in Athens, was the sovereign, but the absence 
of an independent tribunal to interpret the law 
left the monarchy practically absolute. 

Yet the despotism was tempered not only by 
the Law and Custom but by fear of revolt and 
assassination. In the Altercya Barahman, a 
king says, “Between the night I was born and 
the night I dice, whatever good I might have 
done, my heaven, my life and my progeny may 
L be deprived of, if I oppress you". So in the 
Mahabharat, Venu’s son Prithee swears, ‘I 
shall always regard the bhauma (country) as 
the Brahma (the highest God). And whatever 

iz to be prescribed as law on the basis of state- 
seat I shall follow without hesitation, never my 
own sweet will.” Venu himself had been 
deposed because he was vedharma or uncomstitu- 
tional and “the slave of wrath and malice." 
Kautilya summarised a chapter of political ex- 
perience when he laid down.........“the popular 
wrath is the most dangerous of all wraths” 
The Mahabharat, with its usual vigour, proclaims 
that a tyrant is to be executed by the people. 
Sukra says that he is to be “deserted”. ‘The 
king’ says’ Manu, “who through foolishness 
arbitrarily tyrannizes over his own state is yery 
soon deprived of his kingdom and life together 
with his kith and kin. As the lives of living 
beings perish through torture of the body, so 
the lives of kings are lost through torturing the 
kingdom.*" 

The operation of the hereditary principle of 
Sliccession, even when modified in practice, was 
bound sooner or later to place a tyrant or a fool 
on the throne, when the popular ‘right to 
revolt’’, prescribed by the highest law-givers, 


was actively exercised. A furious city mob ex- 


pelled the homicide Nagdasako and installed the 


Sistnag dynasty in fo2 B.C. Gopal in the 8th 


century was elected bythe people. Rudradamana 
based his claim to the satrapy of 
Western India on his “election by all the orders 


(C, 225-150), 


of the people’. Harshavardhan (606-648) was 


elected Emperor by the ministers and mia Pigttatek 
“is. 
people's ; 
approval of the choice was “shown in their | 


itt an assembly presided over by the 
tinguished"' premier Bhandi. ‘The 


In-the selection of the heir-apparent, 


songs’. 


too, as in the Ramayan and the Mahabharat, the 
popular voice asserted itself with the decisive - 
It was a popular revolution which had 
placed the Mauryans on the throne and which 


hurled them down in about a century and a half, 


There was, indeed, another potent and ever 


Present cause of political changes: From one 


point of view, Indian political history resolves. 


itself into a conflict of centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, The fundamental peographical and cul- 
tural unity of India and the clear demarcation of 
the country from the rest of the world, favoured 
the growth of all-India sovereignty. But the 
long distances, the awkward Vindhyas and 
Satpuras and the tremendous difficulties of com 
munication, promoted disintegration, Society 
tended to organise itself on a local basis: local 
government to lose touch with the central 
administration. As a result, a young, vigorous, 
enterprising state, led by a capable watrior- 
statesman, often expanded over the whole of 
northern or southern India and sometimes over 
nearly the whole of the country but military 
weakness or administrative oppression on its part 
eventually opened the gates to centrifugal forces. 
So the fall of the Mauryan Empire in the and 
Century B. C. was followed by the Andhra 
Supremacy atid later by the establishment of a 
number of independent principalities, frequentt: 
at war with one another, under the i sesfhiaericis of 
the same umfying and disintegrating tendencies. 
On their governmental organisation, our informa- 
tion is tantalizingly meagre but the Gupta 
Empire in the 4th century A. D. and the Vardhan 
Empire three centuries later, described, by 
Chinese pilgrims and reflected in contemporary 
literature, display the chief features of Mauryan 
Se Garsius sncis featiren which were partially 
adopted by the “Pathan Kings” of T 
which were fully revived, of course with adapta- 











tions, by the Mughal statesmen in the sixteenth 
century. It is not unreasonable to conclude that 


elhi and 
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throughout the fifteen centuries that separate the still retains some patriarchal tendencies but the 


Mauryan Empire from the Muslim invasions, the 
principles and institutions of the former, except 
perhaps the urban municipalities, subsisted, with 
local variations, throughout the country, mspite 
of foreign invasions, border troubles and inter- 
necine warfare. 

During this period, as afterwards, the 
monarchy was the predominant type of polity, 
but republics appeared in the southern Punjab, 
Rajputana and Malwa (C. B. C. 150-350 A.D.). 
The Vandheyas, ‘Heroes of Heroes’, elected 
their chief or Maharaja who also acted as 
Mahasenapati or Commander-in-Chief. The 
Arjunayans, Malayas, Sibis, Eunindas and 
Vrisnis, too, flourished for a while under re- 
publican forms of Government. 

Of the framing of budgets, etc., during this 
period we know practically nothing. Hinen 
‘sang furnishes something like a balance sheet 
of Harshavardhan (606-545). State-management 
and provision for sacrificial offerings forms the 
first charge. The second provides subsidies for 
mitiisters and chief officers of state. Honorariums 
for men of distinguished ability came third while 
charity constituted the fourth charge. The 
higher ranks of the service which absorbed thie 
second charge, were generally assigned, as under 
the Mughal regime, pieces of land for their 
support. Only the fifth century Gupta Emperors, 
as we learn from Fahien disbursed regular 
salaries. The Civil Service was drawn largely 
from the Brahmans and Kshatriyas but partly 
from the other classes as well. As might be 
‘expected from the general toleration in Hindu 
India, religion never formed a consideration in 
the recruitment of the services, Kautilya 
vigorously advocates military recruitment not 
only from the Kshatriyas but also from the other 
three castes. Throughout the long span, Hindu 
law, constitution and organisation display certain 
features which deserve a passing motice. 
Students of European history are sure to be 
struck by the consistent secularity of the state 
system. The jurisdiction even of the highly 
organised Buddhist sangha, though modelled on 
the contemporary Republican polity, was con- 
fined within the monastery walls. Later, 
Brahmans éntered state councils and public 
departments but the pricsthood, as such, never 
presumed to direct the policy of the state. On 
the other hand, the state generally left the com 
munity free to evolye its various systems of 
religions and doctrine and ritual. Hindu socicty 


‘nstitution of inheritance and partition of pro- 
perty per slirpes, as opposed to that per copila, 
reveals an early emancipation of the individual 
from the head of the family. The low position 
of wontan is the darkest blot on Hindu society 
but, be it said to the credit of Hindu Law, both 
Jimutvahana and Vijnaneshwar, on the basis of 
older authorities, declare stridhana or “‘womian’s 


special property’, incapable of alienation. “‘In 


Hindu India”, as Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar puts 
it, “the husband has absolutely no right to what- 
ever a woman may have acquired by inheritance, 
purchase, partition, seizure or finding the five 
origins of property in Gautama’s jurisprudence: 
Besides, when the husband dies, “sonless Hindu 
widows have for ages been entitled to enjoy the 
husband’s property for life. But the right «oes 
not extend to alienation, except under specified 
conditions. ”" 

Learning always formed one of the chief con- 
cerns of Government. ‘The state richly endowed 
the Universities which counted their teachers 


by the hundred, and students by the thousand. 


We have it on incontestable Chinese testimony 
that research in all departments of knowledge 
went hand in hand with the highest teaching in 
the arts and sciences. The University of 
Nalanda in Bihar founded by Narsinha Gupta 
Baladitya in the 5th century, enjoyed an endow- 
ment of more than 200 villages in the 7th century 
and boasted of eight grand halls and three 
hundred spacious apartments. ““The richly 
adorned towers’ writes Hiuen Tsang “‘of the 
fairy-like turrets like pointed hill-teps are con- 
gregated together, The observatories seem to 
he lost in the vapors of the moming and the 
upper rooms tower above the clouds.” It 
counted 1,500 teachers and 10,000 students. In 
the oth century, the University elected the 
Afghan scholar Virdeva as its Chancellor. By 
the way, Nalanda like Takshshila, Nadia, 
Madura and other Universities, provided the 
students and teachers alike with messes, hostel 
accommodation, and medicine free of all cost. 


Needless to say, no fees were ever charges for 
instruction. Benares, a huge immemorial, 


unorganised University, still exhibits the relics 
of old arrangements. With the Universities 
co-operated the numerous literary academies in 
the fostering of intellectual life. For genera- 
tions the state patronised the Tamil Sangam 4+ 
Madura.which, in the second century, istet 
of forty-nine critics and poets, who laboured to 


a 
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check the growth of literary weeds. It 
resembled Richelien’s French Academy with 
Startling exactness. State support, generously 
supplemented by private charity enabled 
hundreds of academies to specialize in grammar, 
logic, philosophy, jurisprudence, political 
science, mathematics, chemistry, medicine, etc. 
Very important were the peripatetic academic 
Which served to keep scholars all over India in 
touch with one another and to co-ordinate 
research work. One of the ‘applied sciences’ in 
which ancient India attained high proficiency 
was village-planning and town-planning. The 
shilpa-sastras lay down minute instructions about 
tlie selection of the site, the location of temples, 
gardens, etc., division into quarters, routes of 
roads, the erection of houses and so om, 
Besides organised literary and educational 
institutions, patronage of individual poets or 
authors formed as under the Mughal regime, 
an important channel of royal and private 
charity. For the state, while actively benefi- 
cent, demanded popular co-operation in the 
hicher: vaities OE life es Wall as itt thé detection 
of crime and the maintenance of the social order. 
Nay more, Kautilya lays it down as one of the 
imperative duties of the citizen that he should 
constantly look out in the streets whether the 
trader has paid the prescribed toll on his ware. 
“You should never keep screened, or give pro- 
tection to, men of wicked activities, thieves, bad 
characters, malicious and offensive persons as 
well as other wrong-doers."’ 

Space fails to elucidate the other aspects of 
Hindu political organisation but a word must be 
said about the schools of political philosophy 
which arose to explain ot direct political action. 
The yast range of Sanscrit Hterature, of which 
twenty-five thousand Mss., a mere fraction, 
are briefly noticed in Anfrecht’s Catalogus 
Catalogorum, deals with every form of human 
activity “from cooking, dancing, painting, 
eattlebreeding, gardening and grooming to 
erotics, thieving, warfare, navigation and mann- 
facture of military implements, in other words, 
of dharma, artha, kama and moksha.’" A 
ctitical study of its economic, legal and political 
works has already begun to widen and enrich the 
field of political science, The Mahabharat 
Clearly ascribes the origin of the State to a Pact 
and anticipates the concepts and even the 
phraseology of Mariana, Hooker, Hobbes, and 
Locke who wrote three thousand years later. 
Weary of the anarchy in the state of nature, 


where the people devoured each other like fishes 


in the water and began to perish—that is the 


famous Matsya Nyaya, ‘logic of the fish’ of 
sanserit literature,—weary of disorder and un- 
certainty, the people gathered together, made a 
pact, fotmed a government, te agreed to pay 
taxes to it. From the Mah at f 

of the Social Contract passed to the legal amd 
political Sansecrit works and thence, in the 
middle Ages, to vernacular literature, of course, 
with modifications during the process. For 
exgmple, a Hindi Mass., preserved 
Chhatarpur Library, substitutes divine guidance 
for spontaneous human initiative in the establish- 
ment of government. . Out of the chaos called 
Matsya Nyaya, the state evolved dharma or law, 
justice and duty. It is to protect and promote 
these that the state exists. Dharma, as law, is 
identified with truth, the creation of Brahma, 
by the Brihadaranyaka-opanishad. According 
to Manu, Vashishtha, Bandhayana, and Yajna- 
valkya it 1s the practice of the virtuous and the 
learned. According to Apastambha, it is that 
which is ‘unanimously approved in all countries 
by men of the Aryan society who have been 
properly obedient to their teachers, who are 
aged, of subdued senses, neither given to avarice 
nor hypocrites.” It was this law, the eastern 
counterpart of Greek,—particularly Stoic— 
Roman and Patristic conceptions of law 
as morality, which the state was expected ta 
conform to and to enforce. Hence, dharma or 
rather Vyavahara dharma, came to be identified 
with positive law in the Austinian sense in 
Kautilya and Sukra, Jaimini, indeed, antici- 
pates Austinian phraseology when he defines 
dharma as that desired-for object which is 
eharacterized by command, because, he says, 
“the relation between the word of command and 
the purpose to which it is directed is eternally 
eficacious.”’ 

The application of law to concrete cases is 
justice, says Mann. 
destroys the state, if preserved, it maintains the 
state. Therefore justice must not be destroyed.” 





Justice, says Sukra, ministers to the virtue of - 


the rulers and the ruled alike and promotes the 
commonweal. Dharma, as one’s duty in life, 
must be strictly enforced. ‘“‘Neither a father,” 
says Manu, | 
mother, tor a wife, nor a son, nor a domestic 
priest must be left unpunished if they do not 
keep within their duty.*’ The state shonld be 
a “‘virtne’’ state in the Platonic sense, a culture- 


In the 


“Tf justice is violated, it 


“nor a teacher, nor a friend, nor a 
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state in the modern European sense. The 
insHtution of legislation, adjudication and 
enforcement of duties by the state lifts man out 
of the law of beasts. 

So long as the monarch defends the people, 
and enforces the true law, justice and duty, he 
te to be served and reverenced like a God on 
earth. A king, says the Mahabharat, is not to be 
slighted because he is a man, He ts really a 
mighty deity in human form. Mantt and tle 
other later law-givers only emphasize the ida. 
But if the king violates law, justice and dyty, 
he forfeits all loyalty. As we have seen, the 
Mahabharat counsels the execution of the tyrant 
at the hands of the people. Kautilya warns the 
monarchs of the dangers of the public wrath. 
‘The king’? says Manu, “who through foolish- 
ness arbitrarily tyrannizes over his own state is 
very soon deprived of his kingdom and life 
together with his kith and kin.” The popular 
discontent, says Sukra ‘‘may gather head and 
destroy the monarch with his whole family’. 
Further, ‘“‘répression’’ may ‘alienate’ the 
monarch from the subjects and ruin him 
altogether. 

‘he normal state-machinery consists of seven 
limbs—sovereign, minister, ally, territory, army, 
fortress, finance, the seven categories of Hindu 


political speculation. The sovereign, says 
Sukra, ‘“‘is the servant of the people. His 


revente is the remuneration for his services. 
He is a sovereign or master solely in order to 
protect." He must personally imspect the 
villages, cities and districts in his realm. He 
must personally invite and investigate com- 
plaints of oppression by State officers and must 
personally attend to “‘matters brought forward 
by the people.’ Sukra advises the king to 
“dismiss the officers accused by one hundred 
men.” ‘The Arthasastra prescribes a detailed, 
minute routine of life for him. The King, how- 
ever, is advised both by the Agni Purana and 
the Matsya Purana, “not to decide on the 
policies alone.’’ As Sukra puts it, even trifling 
cases can be decided with difficulty by “only one 
individual.’? ‘What can be performed by an 
unfriended person for a kingdom that is con- 
siderable?” “Even the king who is proficient 
in all the sciences and a past master in state craft 
should never by himself study political interests 
without reference to ministers.’ They are 
expected to ‘deliver a king who has fone 
astray’. Indeed, there can be no prosperity ir 
a country where ‘ministers are not feared by the 


= 


king’ Pure arbitrariness, adds the law-giver, 
will degenerate into tyranny and provoke a 
sweeping revolution. In short, as Kautiya 
puts it, the ministry ts the “sole prop’ of the 
state, and as the Mahbharat says, the counsellors 
are ‘the natural leaders of the people.” 
Indeed, in the ancient Aitereya Brahman and 
the Satapatha Brahman, the king of the 


president at the time of “election”? was expected 


to “worship” the people “in and through their 
representatives, the Ratnins, among whom the 
head of the village elders is one.” Sukra says 
that a king who follows his own whims in 
defiance of ministerial advice and popular will, 
is no longer a “‘legitimate’’ monarch bu at 
thief in the form of a ruler’, an “exploiter of 
the people’s wealth," a persecutor, a tyrant. 
The king and the ministers are enjoined by 
Manu to realize the maximum possible revenue 
without inflicting the least possible annoyance 
—a rather difficult condition. ‘‘Just as fruits 
are gathered from a garden, as often they become 
ripe, so reyentte shall be collected as often as it 
becomes ripe,’ such is the ruthless maxim of 
the Arthashastra. Certain later theorists go 
further and advise the government to, suck the 
people dry in the manner in which ‘leeches, 
calves and bees’’ help themselves upon their 
food. Hindu fiscal theory leaves no resources 
untapped but enjoins at the same time the 
development of agriculture, reclamation of 
waste land, encouragement of industry and other 
national resources. A notable Jain Samscrit 
aphoristic work called the Nitiyakyamrita, 
published for the first time the other day, lays 
down that ““treasure is the life of monarchy.” 
In normal times, fines, land-revenue, excise, 
etc., should not be enhanced, says Sukra, “nor 
should holy places, religious establishments of 
properties consecrated to the gods be assessed 
as sources of public income under peace con- 
ditions. (But) extraordinary duties and fines 
nfiy be levied when the state is preparing to 
maintain an army on war-footing’’. While the 
community at large is to be drawn upon for 
war-finance by regular enhancements of the 
rates, the pressure of the state is to be borne 
more distinctively by the rich. And the 
doctrine is laid down that loans are to be floated 
by the government to which the wealthy classes 
should be invited to contribute. ‘The ‘public 
debt’ is to be redeemed, however, with interest 
when the national danger is over. As is 
apparent from these injunctions, Hindu theory 
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displayed a clear notion of the essence of pro- 
perty. The Hindu conception of the origin of 
property tallies with the conclusions of modern 
science, “A field’’ says Manu “helongs to him 
who cleared away the forests, and a deer to him 
who first wounded it." It is, however, only 
after the emergence of the state, that property 
receives general recognition. The essence of 
property consists not in mere bhoga or enjoy- 
ment but in namatva or svatva, that 1s, owner- 
ship. Hindu theory certainly dreams of extra- 
statal and swper-political regions where exists no 
idea of property but it mever seems to have con- 
templated either Platonic or modern communism, 
Vehicles, apparel, ornaments, jewels and other 
articles, we are told, ‘‘must be enjoved by those 
to whom they belong’’ and one's wife, children 
and food ‘must not be encroached upon by 
others.’ ‘To ensttre this security and enjoy- 
ment, the state should inspire fear and inflict 
punishment. It is impossible to enter here into 
the Hindu analysis of the distinction between 
real and personal property, or of the right to 
use, destroy, transfer, bequeath and sell -each 
species of property, but throughout the whole 
discussion, Hindu theory recognises that it is 
state sanction that gives validity to the “seven 
modes’ of acquiring property, to its ‘‘three 
titles’ and to other legal incidents. 

Besides the internal institutions of the state, 
interstate relations naturally formed one of the 
subjects of deep political speculation, The con- 
flict of the centripetal and centrifugal forces 
divided India into a number of states frequently 
at war with one another and occasionally falling 
tnder each other’s subjugation or tyranny. On 
this point, Hindu theory is curiously self-con- 
tradictory. On the one hand, Sukra says, 
“Great misery comes of dependence on others. 
There is no greater happiness than that from 
self-rule.’’ KEautilya lays down that under 
other-rule the country is “‘impoverished”’ and 
treated “‘as a commercial article’-—the “‘cattle 
farm" of John Stuart Mill. On the other hand, 
the Mahabharat inculcates ceaseless “upward 
striving’? on the ruler. According to Kaman- 
daka, the elan vital of a ruler lies in “the 
aspiration to conquer,’’ that is, in the destruc- 
tion of the independence of neighbouring 
regions. The Rajasuya or Ashvamedha Yajna, 
the initiation of universal conquest, of 
Chakravarti or Sarvabhauma rule is a sanctifica- 
tion of unprovoked imperialism. Sanscrit poets 
and writers are unanimous in lavishing praise 


and adoration on heroes like Raghu who, in the 
pages of Kalidas, for example, rums a rapid 
career of conquest. Victory, says the 
Mahabharat, is the root of right. Such unpro- 
voked costly fruitless aggressions on the weak 
and the harmless has no morality about it but in 
fairness it must be acknowledged that imperia- 
listie thought only reflects the imperialistic 
practice which the conflict of unifying and . 
disintegrating forces generated. Sukra says 
that “all rulers are unfriendly”’, that “they are 
secret coemies to those who are rising, vigorous, 
virtuous and powerful."’- “What wonder ‘1s 
this? Are not the rulers all covetons of 
territory ?’". Every monarch regarded his 
immediate neighbours as his enemies and ‘the 
latter's immediate neighbours as his friends and 
so on. This was the celebrated doctrine of 
mandal or sphere of influence and alliances 
which, though fanciful at first sight, receives 
striking corroboration from the history of 
Indian and European diplomacy. 

Force on one side provokes force or frand on 
the other. An atmosphere of force and fraud, 
enveloping a number of independent rival states 
relaxes the bonds of political thought on political 


- circumstances, that like circumstances in 15th 


century Italy and ancient India produced exactly 
the same type of real politik. As a school of 
thought, Machiavellism, in spite of its un- 
pleasant odour, cannot be disniissed lightly. If 
Machiavelli is, as Acton remarks, “not a 
vanishing type, but a constant and contemporary 
influence’’, it is because, to quote Morley, 
“energy, force, will, violence still keep alive 
in the world their resistance to the control of 
justice and conscience, humanity and right." 
In one sense, we are shocked by Machiavelli’s 
maxims, “in proportion to our forgetfulness of 
history’’. Real politics, specially in an age of 
intense warfare and diplomacy, must, on its 
practical side, resolve itself into the negation: 
of morality. It has been said that some pages 
of the Prince, whose author is recognised to 
be a master of “simple, unaffected, direct, vivid 
and rational’’—an Italian critic says “‘divine”™ 
—prose, are “written with the point of stiletto," 
but in frankness, vigour and force of style, 
Machiavelli had long been anticipated by the 
arch-Machiavellist Kanika, “the counsellor’ of 
iniquity’? in the Mahabharat. 

Briefly we are told, the foe should always be 
slain, even a weak one is not to be neglected. 
One should play the blind and the deaf and 





otherwise practise deception to achieve the end 
in view. So long as the times are unfavourable, 
bear the foe on your shoulders but when the 
time comes, dash him like a jar on the rock. 
“One should slay the enemy by (false) oaths or 
again by bribes, by poison or by treachery 
never should one hesitate. Speak eecelly while 
_ you are about to ‘strike; speak sweetly while 
* Fou are actually tithing ; after the slaughter, 
profess mercy, mourn and weep.........Without 
‘tearing the vitals of the enemy, without per- 
forming some dire deeds, without treacherous 
Slaughter, ome never attains to dominion” 

Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar does not deal with 
this subject but it is possible to trace Machia- 
véllism through the whole range of Sanscrit 
literature. Im Bhoravai, ‘“Magh’’ Dandin, 
Chanakya and others, the stern gospel of 
“engenn of state’’ overriding all morality 15 
feduced to a code. In contrast with Machia- 











vellism stood the school of honest politics which 
is represented in the Mahabharat by Vidura. It 
sought to spiritualise politics and inculcated 
perfect truth and straightforwardness in all 
dealings. Its teachings were occasionally put to 
the test, as in medieval Rajputana, but 
experience generally led to the preferettce of 
realism over idealism. 

Such are some of the main lines of political 
speculation observable in ancient Indian litera- 
ture. The centuries following the death of 
Harshvardh: easel a series of revolutions 





in quick s succession in India. The alteration in— 


the political situation naturally modified the 
content and methods of political philosophy bit 
the stream of thowcht never ceased to flow. To 
instance a single vernacular literature the Hindi 
works of the last cight hundred years are capable 
of yielding material for a voluminous treatise on 
Medieval Indian Political Theory. 





AKHNATON, PHARAOH OF EGYPT. 


By Mr. F. Hapvianp DAvis. 


The recent discovery of Tutankhamen's 
tomb was not an event of exclusive interest to 
Egyptologists. No discovery in the ancient 
world has evoked such wide-spread interest. 
Distinguished visitors poured into the Valley of 
the Tombs of the Kings, Press representatives 
and film-operators jostled cach other in their 
eagerness to record, with pen or camera, the 
wonders of Egyptian art three thousand years 
ago. Humorous artists have played facetiously 
with the first syllable of Tutankhamen's mame : 
ttm-to-date advertisers have offered toffee, pens 
ind motor tyres in a quasi-Egyptian manner, 
anid society women have wort dresses directly 
' inspired by the recent discoveries. In short, 
Tutankhamen, about whom we know but little, 
ind that little of trifling importance, has be 
come a newspaper stunt, a sensational boom 
that has moved the civilised world, It senit 
thoge who knew little more Of Egypt than that it 
cotitained the pyramids and the Sphinx to the 





Egyptian Department of the British Museum to 
gape in wonder at the Rosetta Stone, at huge 
images of the Gods, at scarabs, canopic vases, 
mummies and ornate sarcophzgi, Granted _ that 
the Press has been largely responsible for this 
boom, worked up from a pianissimo of much 
promise to a final crescendo before the blne-and- 
gold resting place of Tutankhamen, the extra- 
ordinary response is due, I think, to an innate 
love of the wonderful and the strange, atid above 
all to that primitive regard most of ts possess 
for buried treasure. The popular interest is a 
little too fervid and too emotional to last, and 
soon the more thonghtful members of the com- 
munity will realise that there are records of life 
in ancient Egypt, to be found in the British 
Museum, of far more permanent interest than 
anvthing that has been discovered in the newly 
opened tomb. There they will find a wreath of 
faded flowers and comb worn by Cleopatra, and 
in Berlin they will discover a bust of Nefertiti, 
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wife of Akhnaton, which is so perfect in con- 
eeption amd execution that it will compare 
favourably with the best work in ancient Greece, 
This is all the more remarkable when we re- 
member that this exquisite work of art was 
created long before the Golden Age. 

Tutankhamen has received posthumous 
honour quite beyond his deserts. Like Malvelio 
he has had greatness thrust upon him, and un- 
less he proves to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
which seems unlikely, he will soon be forgotten. 
We may wonder if the soul of Tutankhamen has 
been disturbed by frequent mention of his name 
three thousand years after his death. We can 
picture him in the Fields of Aalu, the Ushabh 
statuettes, made living by priestly incantation, 
plonzhing the soil, sowing the seed and gather- 
ing the rich harvest. Tired of celestial joys, 
one of which was complete cessation from toil, 
he could visit earthly haunts and even enter his 
tomb and partake of offerings he found there. 
It is to be hoped he did go to his earthly resting 
place this year. If he did, we may be sure that 
being Tutankhamen was not an unmixed bless- 
ing, and that he changed himself into a bird or 
erocadile or god, into any form that did not 
remind him of his existence as Pharaoh of 
Egypt. So only could he escape the attentions 
of a prying and pecping world that does. not 
honour the dead as the Egyptians honoured the 
departed when the Nile fowed through Egypt 
thirty centuries ago. 

Rameses the Great defeated the Hittites, 
subjected Ethiopia and established a feet in the 
Mediterranean. If we can identify him with 
the legendary Sesostris, he was one of those con- 
sierers who almost achieved universal empire. 
But there was one greater than Rameses II, I 





refer to Akhnaton. He was not an empire, 


builder, of in any semse a warlike king. He 
was a dreamer of dreams, and from a material 
point of view was a lamentable failure who 
sacrificed his country because his dreams were 
more desirable than earthly possessions. Three 
thousand years ago his noble aspirations were 
in advance of his time, and had he lived to-day 
he would net have escaped the cry of “‘mad- 

an”. Many would have pointed the finger 
of scorn at him, a God-intoxicated king who, 
having realised the significance of a Supreme 
Deity, sought love in the world and hated war. 


Mr. Arthur Weigall, in one of the most- 


fascinating beoks written about Egypt, des- 
etibes Akhnaton *‘as the world’s first idealist,” 
Ls I 





but it seems to me that he goes a little too far 
in asserting that this Pharaoh “evalved a mono 
theistic religion second only to Christianity it- 
self in purity of tone.”” As a matter of fact, 
long before the birth of Akhnaton, there was 
more than a trace of monotheistic worship in 
the Amon-Ra cult.. Indeed, side by side with 
polvetheism we have records preserved to this 
day revealing, in phrases of much beauty, that 
though the masses followed after many gods. and 
were steeped in every kind of foolish super 
tion, there were pricsts and worshipper 
had found the One God*. Akhnaton was doubt- 
less aware of this higher form of worship among 
a few choice spirits, and he can hardly be said 











to have established monotheism independently of 


those who preceded him. What he did was to 
raise monotheistic worship, as he found it, to 
a higher level, to rob it of priestcraft and com 
plicated liturgies, and make it, not a t rics 
abstraction, but a joyous message that enuld be 
spoken as well outside a granary, or on the 
common highway, as in a subterranean room 
heavy with incense and loud with the droning 
voices of the priests of Amon-Ra. To Akhnaton 
the One God was not simply “the Great Spirit 
of the Egyptians’, but the Supreme Deity of 
mankind, regardless of nationality. 

It is said that the ancient Egyphtans were 
lacking in originality. Perhaps the foreign 
blood in Akhnaton corrected this national weak- 
ness, for no Phataoh displays a more original 
character or one less bound by convention. At 
cosmopolitan ‘Thebes he was probably as familiar 
with the hymns of Adonis and Baal as he was 
with the chants of Amon-Ra. There were men 
in that city who had trafficked in many waters, 
who had visited Crete, Sardinia, Sicily and 
Cyprus. There were others who could tell of 
Arabia and Persia, of Libya and Ethiopia. All 
that was wonderful, beautiful, strange came to 
Thebes, and in that city the eager young 
Pharaoh, with his marked religious disposition, 
could sift the grain from the chaff, and with 
quick discernment grasp those truths of enduring 


value. 








It was not the sun, or the sun's disk, of the 
light and heat of that luminary that inspired the 
religious and portical heart of Akbnaton : 





was alive to the sun’s beauty at dave aha sun-— 
set, its splendour at noon when it rode im a 


 *See Egyptian Religion, by Sir. A. Wallis Budge, 


pages 13—22. 
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clear sky, bright as lapis-lazuli, ‘These things 
were manifestations of the benign Deity, God 
was light that banished darkness, and filled the 
heart with joy. Akhnaten had discovered a 
truth that seemed to him so good that there was 
no city in Upper or Lower Egypt worthy of its 
reception. He desired to build a city of his own, 
a city not priest-ridden or full of ghimatcheadtied! 
gods and religious rites that pandered to those 
who were blinded by superstition. He selected 
the site of his new city, the City of the Horizon, 
or Amarna, about 160 miles from the modern 
Csiro. It was a bold step to take, and one not 
fayoured by those who had previously been res- 
ponsible for the State religion. Having made 
up his mind, nothing was allowed to prevent 
him from carrying out his plans. On this new 
site he built a palace and great temples, fair 
Bardens and houses for his nobles, roads and 
causeways, and on an island he erected pavilions 
and pleasure-houses. Here was a city built in 
honour of Aton. “All fowers blow’, said 
Akhnaton in one of his hymns, “‘and that which 
erows on the soil thrives at Thy dawning, O 
Aton. They drink their fill (of warmth) before 
‘Thy face, All cattle leap upon their feet; the 
birds in their nest fly forth with joy; their wings 
which were closed move quickly with praise to 
the living Aton.”” And again: “Thy rays en- 
compass the lands... Thou bindest them with 
Thy. love.”’ Love was the keynote in all 
Akhnaton's wonderful psalms. It was always 
“the Lord of Love’, and unlike the Hebrew 
psalmist, there was never a suggestion of jeal- 
ousy or hatred. There was no room for these 
petty human weaknesses, for as Akhnaton said : 
“Thy love is great and large.” There was no 
graven image in that city, and only one religious 
symbol, the sun’s disk with extended rays, each 
ending with a smal] succouring hand. Already 
the Egypt Exploration Society at Amarna has 
discovered many wonders of that city. It 
yielded in 1887 the famous ‘‘Tel-el Amarna 
Tablets”, and in a field of singular promise there 
is every hope that other valuable discoveries 
will be made. 

There is sufficient evidence to show that 
Akhnaton's religious aspirations were a guiding 
force in his life. He was devoted to his wife 
and children, and contrary to the art conventions 
prior to his reign, he was frequently depicted, 
not as an austere Pharach, but as a man nding 
in his chariot with his wife Nefertiti, with his 
arm about her on some ceremonial occasion, or 


in the act of kissing one of his daughters. His 
manner of life was open to all men. He stood 
for simplicity. He showed freely his happiness, 
and cared little, if at all, for the exclusive 
pomps and ceremonics of kings. Akhnaton 
detested cruelty, and it is worth recording that 
duting his reign there is not a single pictorial 
representation of slaves or prisoners being in 
any way ill-treated. We can only record one 
act of intolerance, and that is when he ordered 
the name of Amon to be obliterated throughout 
Egypt. It was not only erased from temples 
and tombs and religious texts, but also on dis- 
tant rocks in the desert and on domestic utensils 
in private houses. It was the act of a religious 
fanatic, and even the curious value attached to 
the written word in ancient Egypt can hardly 
excuse the Pharaoh from a kind of Cromwellian 
outburst incompatible with that teaching of love 
that should have seen in Amon a way to the 
One God, even if that way were dark and 
crooked, 

The last two years of Aklmaton's life would 
have moved a man of less deeply-rooted religious 
ideals. The Hittites had invaded Syria. 
God was not like Baal, or Tishub,. or Ishtar. 
He was an uncompromising pacifist, and he 
would rather lose his far-flung empire than 
make a mockery of love by adopting warlike 
measures. He believed “that a resort to arms 
was an offence to God.’” Those who were loyal 
to Akhnaton in distant parts of Ins. kingdom 
had to contend against overwhelming odds. 
Ureent letters were seut to the Pharaoh for the 
prompt dispatch of armies. In one appeal we 
read: “If his soldiers and chariots come too 
late, Aziru will make us like the city of Niy... 
And now ‘Tunir, thy city, weeps, and her tears 
are flowing and there is no help for us."’ Again 
we read of a yet more poignant entreaty: “Let 
the King take care of his land, and,..,..let him 
send troops......For if no troops come this year, 
the whole territory of my lord the king will 
perish."’ Akhnaton took no notice of these ap- 

peals, and sent no soldiers to the aid of those 
who strove to maintain his kingdom. With 
mis-shapen head and stooping shoulders, clad 
in simple raiment, without a single jewel, he 
chanted hymns of praise to Aton in the City 
of the Horizon, fondled his wife and children 
with no concerti for the lowering horizon of 
his empire. At a time when Syria was lost to 
Egypt he celebrated his jubilee festival, and 
he had hardly concluded these mock splendours 


His 
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when news reached the city of other serious 
losses. With the same inconsistency that 
marked his Jubilee celebration he gave orders 
that the names of all the old gods should be 
erased, so that the name of Aton should alone 
he glorified. “‘In the space of a few years," 
writes Mr. Arthur Weigall, ‘‘Egypt had been 
reduced from a world power to the position of 
@ petty state, [rom the richest country to 
Mian to the humiliating condition of a bankrupt 

Akhnaton was an epileptic, and it is probable 
that this disease, fostered by wide-spread dis- 
aster, accounted for his sudden death at a time 
when Egypt was plunged in darkness and had 
temporarily fallen from her high estate, ‘In 
imagination there seems to ring across the years 
4 cry of complete despair, and one can picture 
the emaciated figure of this ‘beautiful child of 
the Aton’ fall forward upon the painted palace- 
floor and lie still amidst the red poppies and the 
dainty butterflies there depicted." 

The body of Akhnaton was embalmed and 
carried to the tomb he had caused to be prepared 
for its reception. ‘To the last he had never 
faltered in his worship of Aton. Those who 
followed after other gods might well point to 
his failure, and, as a matter of fact, there were 
many who not only did so, but denounced him 
as villain and heretic, and erased his name. ‘The 
City of the Horizon was abandoned, and every- 
thing done to execrate the memory of this 
dreamer of dreams. When his body was dis- 
covered in too7, the coffin had fallen from the 
bier, and thrown on the ground what little 
remained of the mummy. A golden vulture, 
jerked from its original position, had its claws 
grimly fixed in the left eye-socket of the skull. 





All the skill of the emba mer had not saved 
Akhnaton's body from dissolution, and Time 
could hardly haye dealt more harshly with this 
royal tomb. Had the old Gods of Egypt, 
despised by Akhnaton, conquered after all? 
Had they brought upon this heretic Pharaoh 
disaster in life, entered his tomb and disordered 
his last remains? Had they made a mockery 
of his religious aspirations and blotted them out 
for ever? We find something more than a 





broken bier and coffin, bandages turned almost 


to dust and a gleaming skull. Engraved on gold 
foil we read an inscription, probably written by 
Akhnaton himself: “I breathe the sweet breath 


which come forth from Thy mouth. I behold — 


Thy beauty every day. It is my desire that 1 
hear Thy sweet voice, even in the north wind, 
that my limbs may be rejuvinated with life 
through love of Thee. Give me Thy hands, 


holding Thy spirit, that I may receive it and 


may live by it. Call Thou upon my name, and 
it shall never fail.’’ 


Those words seem to me a treasure that 
transcends any work of art found in the tomb 
of Tutankhamen, any act of Rameses the Great. 
Akhbnaton’s dreams were in advance of his time, 
and they are in advance of our time too, “That 
he should have seen so much three thousand 
years ago, and remained true to what he saw, 
is more wonderful than the Great Pyramid or 
the Hanging Gardens of Babylon. The city he 
built will be built again, the ideals he stood 
for will be accepted by the great reformers af 
the future. No priestly hand can erase his 
memory, and all the waters of the Nile and 


Euphrates cannot wash away his vision of 


Divine Love. 
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REFORMS HAVE TWO SIDES. 


A Simple Study in the Psychology of Change. 


By Mr. Horace G. FRANKS, 


Reformers are universal and as old as times. 
The man who has never thought of some kind 
of a reform has never thought of anything. 
And yet, for some as yet unfathomed reason, 
any man who willingly and freely and publicly 
takes upon himself the role and title of 

‘reformer’ at once becomes the target of, at 
the best, ridicule, and, at the worst, abuse. 
‘Roosevelt, himself one of the most rabid ol 
reformers, classed all lovers of change as 
members of the “lunatic fringe’’ of society. 
But as Roosevelt always had a reason for every- 
thing he said or did, doubtless he was referring 
chiefly to those political reformers who were 
so blind as never to be able to see themselves 
in the true light, for on one momentous occa 
sion this great American reformer said of such 
people: “If they polished up the mirrors, the 
world would not miss so many of those best 
and healthy of all lauchs—the laughs at on's 
own expense.” 

All this is by way of an introduction to 2 
Western student’s simple thoughts on the much- 
talked-of Reforms in India. Not that we intend 
herein to discuss their political merits or de- 
merits, but rather that an attempt might be 
made to show that the very principle of reform 
has two sides and that individual psychology 
has a good deal to do with the enunciation and 
the propagation of any reforms. And this 
doubtless stiggests a study in humanity instead 
of an essay on politics—which is exactly the 
idea intended. 

It is known to the writer, of course, that 
the Reforms in India are by no means new; 
and yet, aS We are so apt to see things with a 
distorted vision if they are directly under our 
noses, no apology is made for taking a hurried 
glance at other “‘reform-centres” of the world, 
recognising that a true perspective all too often 
depends upon a distant point of view. Re 
forms and reformers have been plodding their 
weary and thankless way among the sons of 
men in all ages—and they have worked wonders 


of change ; but never in all history has there 
been a gladder and happier and more fruitful 
time for mild or wild revolutionaries than this 
quinteth of years that has succeeded the Great 
War. Scarcely a country in all the world has 
withstood the temptation to make extraordinary 
reforms, either in statecraft, national policy, 
social life, economics, or science ; and the result 
is that we are living in a “new? world, 
although few will say a “better” one. In some 
of these cases, the reforms have apparently 
been forced by circumstances ; although a study 
of those antecedent causes will nevertheless 
reveal behind each change some dominant indi- 
vidual who belonged to that “lunatic fringe.” 
And what a medley of personalities one finds 
in this gallery of reformers ! 

Take the one-time blacksmith, Mussolini, 
the Cromwell of Italy. The motherland of the 
Tiber. has had many reformers in its time, 
but none so picturesque and so romantic as he 
who now succeeds to the dictatorship of Caesar. 
To-day Italy is ruled by the Fascisti, those 
black-shirted reformers of the new Rome, but 
the Fascisti owe their very existence as well as 
their power to the one man Mussolini who but 
a few years ago was a struggling socialistic, 
almost anarchistic, journalist. What a study 
in psychology is made possible by this man’s 
career! Or take Wilson, the reformer who 
traded in ideals. In benign blessing he placed 
his hands on the world’s head but, as some 
eynic has unkindly observed, “look at its coiffure 
now!" Yet as far as study and morals and 
wisdom and academics were concerned, there 
never lived a human creature so ideally fit to 
suggest and imstitute reforms as that President- 
Professor of America. Vet how rejected 
have been the man and his ideals, making us 
wonder whether any reforms that are worth 
having will ever be accepted, 

And so we could go on, making these 
cursory analyses of modern reformers ; but that 
is not our real purpose. We wish to analyse 
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collectively rather than individually, to examine 
in a wholesale rather than in a retail way. A 
study of current history around the world shows 
that in this matter of reforms, preachers come 
first and teachers second, with college profes- 
sors taking the lead of the pedagogues in 
general. Whether or not there is a reaily 
scientific or psychological reason for this may be 
open to doubt, but the following is a suggestion. 
Kellar, the great magician and illusionist, has 
said that whenever he had to ask persons in the 
audience to co up on the stage to examine the 
apparatus and see how the trick was done, he 
always gave preference to a clergyman or a 
college professor, because, he said, those classes 
always have a theory beforchand. A boy of 
fourteen looks for everything, for he has done 
nothing else but learn from others all his life, 
But with preachers and teachers the case ts 
vastly different. They approach a new situation 
with a set of preconceived convictions as to how 
that trick was or should be done, and so they 
miss the evidence because they are so busy with 
a theory. And who will deny that this is the 
cardinal fault of many a reformer? 

Again, recent happenings have shown doctors 
to be very good material either for instigating or 
advocating any new reform. Baron Gato, knowa 
as the Koosevelt of Japan, is a doctor; Riza 
Nour Bey is a doctor exercising great influence 
over the new Nationalist Party of Turkey; 
Mussolini has a private cabinet of men who are 
doctors; whilst, to go back a little further, when 
Russia broke up one of the first men to be 
assassinated by the communists was Shingareff, 
a little doctor from the interior who was fast 
becoming the most progressive councillor of 
Russia’s destinies. It may be that the doctor's 
inherent or acquired love of diagnosis and 
prescription and his habit of changing the condi- 
tion of his patients—for better or for worse—is 
responsible for the presence of medical prach- 
tioners in reform schemes; but the fact remains 
that this profession is particularly susceptible 
to all suggestions for change. 

On the other hand, experience in western 
lands (particularly with modern Anglo-Saxon 
peoples) has shown that lawyers are generally 
very careful about accepting reform suggestions 
and need to be shown thoroughly before ac- 
cepting; but that, having once accepted, they 
stand firmly to the reform they have sponsored 
If this is a wniversal fact, then India has 
apparently made the best start possible with her 


reforms, for undoubtedly it is the men learned 
in the laws of the land who are her Reform 
leaders. 


Then again, the trouble with most yefotmens 
is that they are really selfish. Many a firm 
believer in change likes reform in direct ratio 
to the distance it is away from himself; whilst 
yet another view of the rear side of Reform 
reminds us that all too often we go off only half 
loaded. By means of phrases, well-rounded and 


attractively chosen, we proclaim abroad our 
of doing someone good and we 


intention 
enunciate what looks very much like a plan; 
but when we have had our say and are pausing 
for breath to utter more platitudes, a practical 
person sends us staggering by requesting us to 
explain step by step just how our plan ts to be 


worked out and on what foundation it is based. — 


Of course, such things as those are not reforms; 


they are only smoke-castles. But how common 


they are in the world today! 


And so, under the searchlight of simple 
analysis, how fickle and unromantic reforms and 
reformers really are! Vet how necessary, how 
useful, how dangerous! Hut reforms, like trees, 


are known by their fruits, and so the acid test 


of any reform or revolution is the character of 
its rank and file, 


creatures who believe heartily, who hope 
enthusiastically, who sacrifice cheerfully, and 


who are foursquare on the movement for better- 


ment. ‘True, they may be wrong and deceived’; 
but they comprise the back bone of m : 





the conscience of change—and hence are indies! 
It is to this portion of the com- 
munity that the leaders of the Indian reforms 
shonld now look ; upon them should be placed 


pensable. 


the great responsibility of decision. In India 


that will undoubtedly be the hardest work of 


the generation. But it must be done—and by 


Indian leaders—if any Reforms are to he 
effective. And with this observation our disserta- 
tion must cease, unless we take just a little 





space to repeat what the disciple of Roose 
has to say on this question of the ‘“nnatic 
fringe"’ of society. And if every reformer, 
either in or out of India, were to praduate in 
this course of logic and reasonableness, then 
would all our reforms he subjected to a t 


which would forever decide their victory or their 


fate. This is the outline of that course:— — 
“Tf you are going to be a lunatic, be a good 


that essential part of the 
scheme which is made up of those ordinary 






































one; be reasonable. Ask yourself these 
questions : 

“Do I know what Iam talking about? Have 
I the facts? Am I following a real cause or I 
am following some other fellow’s personal 
ambitions to be famous at my expense? What 
is the A BC of the idea? Am I listening to 
phrases, or is there a real bill of particulars? 


What will it cost? What will it achieve? What 
effect will it have on the world a century hence? 
Will it then be considered a real reform or 
merely a fanciful whim of a foolish man? Am 
I a sensible lunatic or a senseless one?" 
And who will dare deny that any of us 
would be the worse for sitting for such an 
examination dealing with our pet reform? 


THE FUTURE OF COTTAGE INDUSTRIES. 


By Mr. L. N. Govinparaysayn. 


’ When the West is revising her judgment of 
her own economic institutions, should India 
adopt them wholesale in order to repeat in her 
own soil the social evils of the West? Should 
India’s Industrial system be a feeble echo of the 
western system of organisation? The problem 
before us should be, “What changes must 
India’s socio-economic institutions undergo in 
order that India shall be progressive, and yet 
be India retaining the Indian type and spirit?”’ 


I. The Survival of Indigenous Industries. 


The cottage industries of our country re- 
Present a type of organisation which has been 
discredited in the West. There, with the 
industrial revolution, began the tendency to- 
wards massive production. The cottage organi- 
sation gradually declined and became extinct in 
many industries. Even in India the old indi- 
genous cottage organisation is generally regarded 
a5 48 medieval form of industry which has 

become obsolete. The reason for this general 
- dislike of cottage industry is not far to seek. 
Handloom weaving, which was the most im- 
portant rural craft, suddenly and rapidly declined 
during the last few decades in competition with 
the mill industry, and this illustration is used 
to show that the extinction of the cottage 
system in other industries also will be inevitable. 
But it is forgotten that the decline of handloom 
weaving was not due solely to economic causes 


but also to the repressive commercial policy of 
the East India Company. 

The advantages of large scale industry have 

often been overestimated by some Indian Econo- 
nists. They do not recognise that huge opera- 
tions require increasing reliance on hired labour 
and less on spontaneous self-interest. The 
doyen of English Economists, Professor Marshall, 
observes shrewdly the fact that in small 
industries the master’s eye is everywhere, and 
that there is no shirking by his foreman, no 
sending half-understood messages from one 
department to another, and no divided 
responsibility, 
_ A study of the existing cottage industries of 
India shows that many of them have great 
vitality even tnder the present depressing 
circumstances. We may well contend that they 
are livin & forms of economic organisation, which, 
if certain improvements both in the mechanical 
processes as well as in business management are 
adopted, have a brilliant future before them. 

How are we to account for this steady 
persistence of such a type of organisation in this 
country? We can account for this by saying 
that they are adapted to the peculiar environ- 
ment of this country. Just as the economic 
institutions of the western world are suited to 
its physical and social environment, so also the 
Indian geographical and historical atmosphere 
has evolved its characteristic: type of economic 
life and organisation. This explains the sur- 





vival of small industries with an astonishing 
tenacity. Consequently it would be Wrong 
policy to introduce wholesale systems and 
methods of industrial organisation which have 
suited a different environment leaving our indi- 
genous crafts to die a natural death. 

Agriculture in all lands is associated with 
small industries carried on at home. In our 
country the necessity of running small industries 
is easily understood if we remember that nearly 
three months in the year agriculture is at a 
standstill. Moreover large scale farming is un- 
known in our country on account of our systems 
of land-tenure and inheritance. Landed property 
is subdivided and each member of the family 
fets only a small plot of land to cultivate. When 
the number of small proprietors increases, small 
rural industries develop as subsidiary vocations. 
In England the destruction of cottage industries 
is Primarily to be ascribed to the rural exodus. 
On the other hand the prosperous agriculture of 
France has been always a support to village 
industries. 

In India at present during certain months cf 
the year, cultivators are turmed into hasket- 
makers, tope-makers, and weavers of coarse 
cloths. Industry becomes the second string in 
the bow of the agriculturist. As industry is 
carried on in the midst of the family, the artisans 
can work for longer hours: women also in the 
interval of their domestic work may assist the 
artisans in the easier processes of industry. The 
artisan finds a wholesome support not only in 
the collaboration of the members of his family, 
but also in the moral element which is the conse- 
quence of work at home. Now-a-days facilities 
are being provided to bring mechanical appli- 
ances and motive power within the reach of smal! 
autonomous producers. If electrical energy 
generated by water-power is transmitted over 
long distances, many a cottage industry can be 
placed on a sound business footing. 

The cottage producer knows the persona] 
needs of his customers and can satisfy individual 
desires. If every customer desires his own taste 
to be consulted, the old indigenous industry will 
be given a new lease of life. In Proportion as 
people develop the artistic sense and individuality 
of taste, the manual dexterity of the artisan 
will play a more important part in industry than 
at present and repel the encroachments of 
machinery. Only in so far as standardisation 
of products is possible machinery will be useful. 
When articles have to be made to suit the 
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aesthetic sense of every individual, cottage 
industry can easily hold the field. _ 
It is worthwhile therefore to encourage the 
development of our indigenous crafts and 
industries, and in this process of revival and 
formative growth, the best methods of applied 
science of the West will have to be adopted. 
In an immense number of trades, it is not the 
superiority of the technical organisation in a 
factory which militates against small industry, 
but rather the more advantageous conditions for 
selling the produce and for buying the raw- 
material. These difficulties can be solved by 
the universal adoption of Co-operation. : 


If. Co-operation and Cottage Industry. 
(a) Co-operative Finance. 


Mutual credit societies help the artisans with 
financial aid. Not only are the artisans unable 
to effect a remunerative sale of their wares on 
account of their poverty, but the very quality 
of other goods suffers on account of their miser- 
able financial condition. Advances of money, 
tools or machinery might be made both by the 
Government as well as by private individuals to 
deserving and selected artisans. But self-help, 
even in the sphere of industry, is the best help. 
Consequently it is co-operation alone based on 
mutual aid that can tackle the problem very 
effectively, 


(b) Co-operative purchase of raw-materials 
and sale of finished goods. 


At present the artisans purchase raw- 
materials singly at retail prices. Expenses of 
transport are also charged heavily when — 
purchases are small and the distance to he 
carried is great. But if they unite together in 
their purchases the advantages are obvious. 
Supplies can be bought at wholesale prices ; 
freight will be charged less proportionately, and 
the supply will be of quality. The co- 
operative society will not only bring raw- 
materials cheaper, it will also teach them to use 
the stuff more economically, Thus Professor. 
Gide writes. ‘Co-operative association under 
the different forms of productive association for 
the purchase of raw-materials, or for the sale of 
finished goods, or Societies for mutual aid, 
aided by mechanical inventions that of substitut-. . 
ing electrical power for steam and enabling ns 
to transport motive power from the place of its 
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generation to the place of its application, will 
permit new forms of industrial enterprise capabic 
of resisting successfully the encroachments of 
large-scale industry.” 

Co-operative Societies may also undertake the 
sale of finished goods at a more remunerative 
price. Whether the associated sale-societies 
should accept the products brought to them on 
their own account or whether they should merely 
exhibit them is difficult to decide. Products 
whose value is a question of changing tastes of 
the consumers should not be purchased by the 
Society. 


TIl. Conclusion. 


India is in the throes of a great industrial 
revolution. ‘The Indian Industrial organisation 
will be affected profoundly by its coming inte 
contact with western nations. But its evolu- 
tion will on the whole be circumscribed by the 
peculiar geographical and historical environment 
of our land, The Western mations after a 
period of unparalleled success in the investiga- 





tion of the concrete world, the conquest of nature 
and adaptation of mechanical contrivances to 
the material ends of life are approaching in every 
department a critical period. The far-reaching 
developments of commercialism are undermining 
the stability of industry. One-tenth of the 
British population dies in the gaol, the work- 
house and the Iunatic asylum. Science has 
corrupted art, and the aims of both are confused. 
The problem of the equitable distribution of 
wealth is subordinated to that of its production. 
But India is busy with providing each family 
with at least the minimum necessaries of life. 
This is the object which her Socio-economic 
institutions like the Joint-family system and 
caste, her system of land-tenure and law of 
inheritance, her social and ethical ideals, aim to 


achieve. 
The Western economic organisation is 


essentially faulty, and there is a persistent cry 
for reform and even for its destruction. Will 
not India avoid the dangers of excessive con- 
centration of production and profit by the bitter 
experience of the West? 





POVERTY AND WASTE IN INDIA. 


By Rao Banapur Sarpar Dr. M. V. KIpe, M.A., LL.D. 


The two most outstanding features of the 
economic life of India are Poverty and Waste 
If hidden in cities under a layer of the glamour 
of luxuries, they are laid bare in rural India. 
On every side, extreme poverty is accompanied 
by a ruinous waste. There is waste of life, 
waste of energy, waste of time, waste of raw 
materials in every quarter. The poverty ot 
this vast continent is an admitted fact. That 
it is duc, in a large measure, to methods of 
waste, ingrained in the life of the people, is 
perceived by a few only. 

While the inhabitants of countries not 50 
favoured by nature as a large part of India 
undoubtedly is, are assiduously engaged in 
husbanding and utilising their resources, the 


natives of this vast continent vie with one 
another in showing an utter disregard of them. 

What a waste of life takes place in India? 
While in ancient times in India, the maximum 
period of the human life was fixed at 120 years, 
and the average expectation of life was mot 
below a hundred, in some other countries the 
maximum did not extend beyond three score 
and ten years. But now the tables have been 
completely turned. ‘The Indian expectation of 
the duration of life at birth is 22.50 for males 
and 23.31 for females, as compared with the 
expectation of life in England, which is 46.4 
and 50.02 years respectively. Worse is the 
case in cities. In some of them at least it 
falls as low as 16 years. Indeed, it is feared that 
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the duration of the life of Indians is becoming 
progressively shorter, | 

It is shocking to think of the aweful signifi- 
cance of this fact. Of what use are the 
increasing material comforts or rich mental 
endowments to a nation of so short-lived human 
beings as the figures quoted in the preceding 
paragraph portend. A prodigy like the Madras 
mathematician, Ramanujan, may be an ora- 
ment to the country, but how heart-rending 1s 
the tragedy of his short-lived life, Had not 
Edison lived to a ripe old age, would the fruits 
of his genius have been so many as are met 
with? Is not time a great factor in human 
affairs ? 

The chief cause of this waste of life in India 
is the extreme poverty of its inhabitants. 
Estimates of the annual income per capita vary 
between Es. 20 and 42 only. Paltry as this 
figure is, the rise in the prices of even the 
necessaries of life, makes it appallingly low. 
It is not difficult to imagine that not an 
msignificant part of the population must be 
living on empty stomachs. It is within the 
writer's own knowledge how indifferent to life 
people living in parts of India are. Granting 
that the wages of labour have increased—even 
though it is doubtful if they have increased in 
the same proportion as the rise in prices—yvet, 
the earnings of persons having fixed incomes 
and of the middle classes have been almost 
stationary. This state of things has darkened 
the out-look on life to an extent which can be 
better imagined than described, 

Food is the prime necessity of life, but it 1s 
most allowed to go to waste. The inefficient 
methods of agriculture and storing of grains 
CaUse Meagre production and appalling loss 
A statistical comparison with other countries 
will show how small is the productive capacity 
Of the soil in India. And yet manures are 
ntilised as fuel or allowed to go abroad. Fields 
are scarcely manured and sources of irrigation 
are not tapped. The damage done to grain by 
rats alone is enormous. The grains thus lost 
anntally would feed many a hungry mouth. 

The absence of wide-spread scientific training 
and the extreme poverty of the people prevent 
them from inereasing production by the use of 
appropriate measures and the erection of rat- 
proof storehouses for grain. ‘Their absence and 
the rigidity in the collection of the state 
revenues compel cultivators and small traders 
to dispose of their grains to foreign merchants 


on disadvantageous terms. The absence of co 
operation among themselves and between them 
and the government of the country compels the 
cultivators to rely on individual efiorts, which 
result in waste in many directions, 

The costly government necessitates a 
ruinous export and import trade in a starving 
country. This trade gives an indication of the 
economic life of a people. In India, the 
biggest item on the import side is cloth and on 
the export foodgrains, which im value almost 
balance each other. While India has the largest 
acreage under cotton im the world, its umports 
are topped by cloth and while the con- 
dition of millions of its inhabitants is starvation, 
foodgrains head the list of its exports. Is this 
not sufficient to make men pause and consider? 

The minute division of land, under the 
operation of the laws of the country hinder large 
scale production for want of concentration of 
capital and in this country where the jomt- 
stock and limited liahihty company systems are 
rare, it tends to arrest progress, The caste 
system leads to the same result, Its detect is 
that it gives little scope for acquiring increase 
skill. The father cannot teach more than he 
knows and the son learns only from his father. 
Life becomes monotonous and wedded to a 
routine. : 

Poor physique due to starvation easily 
succumbs to insanitary conditions. Sanitation is 
not even heard of in rural India and in cities its — 
rules are evaded. Not only epidemics rage with 
such fury a3 to stop only when no human beings 
are left to fall a vicim to them. The normal con- 
ditions are wretched. But for the sunny climate 
and the fresh air breezes that prevail through- 
out the greater part of the year all over India, 
it would have been as depopulated as Siberia. 

Even as it is, as noticed by Mr. Moreland, 
who, as a reventte settlement officer, had a close 
acquaintance with the conditions in Northern 
and Central India, observed “although parti- 
cular parts of India are overcrowded, India es 
a whole is not."" There are many parts of 
India where the soil is as fertile as the Gangetic 
valley but the other conditions being wanting, 
the population there is scarce, 

Bad as is the economic condition of the 
people, it is made worse by their social customs 
and habits. Litigation, the customs of early 
marriages and those of the social habits which ; 
prompt improvident expenditure in ceremonial 
functions, and the maintaining of old institu- 
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tions, without improvements, both secular and 
teligious, add to the miseries of the people. 
Rulers of States and religious heads, with rare 
exceptions, are unmindful of the economic con- 
ditions of the country. Under the name of 
teligion a large number of rich and poor 
beggars is supported. Able-bodied men, end- 
owed by physique and brains, pass away their 
time in indulgences, or recitation of texts or 
eounting of beads from the morn till the dawn 
‘and from the beginning till the end of the year. 

Almost one half of the population of India 
is condemned to be wasted by the subordinate 
position in life assigned to the womankind. It 
deprives society of a substantial potential 
strength. Its full value can only be appreciated 
by knowing how the women of Western 
countnes are helping their better half in lighten- 
ing the burdens of society. Her Highness the 
Maharanee of Baroda has recorded her keen 
observations of the doings of the so-called 
weaker sex in Great Britain and in order to 
emphasise the contrast the conditions found 
there and those in India has characteristically 
called it ‘‘The Position of Women in India.” 
A mere perusal of the book will open the eyes 
of its reader and convince him of the waste of 
energy committed in this country. 

The industry pursued by the four-fifths of 
the population is husbandry, yet, it is conducted 
in a wasteful manner. Barring a few favoured 
tracts, cultivated under irrigation, it is a 
seasonable industry requiring labour for fixed 
periods and at intervals. The agricultural 
labour, while not engaged, idles away its time 
for want of anything to do. As a writer on 
economics has said, ‘‘A people may be dulled 
because of too little, emervated because of too 
much, and degraded because of il-chosen 
amusement."’ He who mms may see all these 
conditions prevailing in the country. 

Their existence has led the people to indulge 
in intoxicating drugs and drinks to a very wide 
extent. The loss to body and wealth caused 
thereby is incalculable. Men in the prime of 
life and of great promise become useless and a 
danger to society. Addicted to these vices, men 
degrade themselves to the status of brutes. 
The tragedy of it is that the evil results of these 
habits do not stop with themselves. If their 
children survive their childhood, they remain 
subject to the tendencies of their parents and to 
ilinesses and also infectious diseases. 

Unable to lighten the burden of the surround- 








ing depressing conditions, the out-look on life 
of the people has become morose. Bnghtness 
or sprightliness, even among children, is mostly 
gone and if it shows itself 1t Is not encouraged, 
Some classes of the people value idleness more 
than the possibility of saving money or increas- 
ing expenditure. If people find that they are 
making more than a living, they may do less 
work, in other words, they may decrease their 
production instead of increasing it. Health is 
neglected. Natural health-giving resorts or 
springs are taken no advantage of. Life is not 
made brighter by travel, although crowds resort 
to holy places giving rise to epidemics by their 
insanitary way of living. 

The opening up of the country by means of 
railways financed by companies under foreign 
management and financed by capital raised out- 
side India, combined with the policy of laissez 
faire have caused the destruction of old handi- 
crafts and narrowed the avenues of profession. 
The evil not been counterbalanced by the 
establishment of a few modern industries. The 
pressure on land has increased. The things 
have become worse by the tendency of the 
Indian parents to look very much to the present 
position. As observed by Mr. Moreland, 
‘“They donot make sufficient allowance for 
possible changes, and hence we find that the 
competition for old established professions 
or occupations is exceedingly keen and the rate 
of earning is thus lowered ; while it is some 
times very hard to find men qualified to work in 
occupations or professions of more recent 
establishment." 

Owing to lethargic habits, no value is 
attached to time. It is minded to a certain 
extent where the railway has reached, but in 
all walks of life there is frightful waste of time. 
To a people crowding a few occupations, the 
saying that ‘time is money’ has no meaning. 
People waste their time in performing their 
daily duties, as well as in idle talk. How fo 
kill time is a problem with them. Emaciated 
and inefficient labour is employed where labour 
saving machines will do the same work 
quicker and at a lesser expense. Even human 
labour is uncared for. It is not realised that 
improvement in sanitation is necestary not only 
because it will keep more men alive, but it will 
keep many more labourers in good health and 
fit for work. | 

‘This apparent disregard of human life is not 
due to inhumanity. It is the result of the 
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general apathy, cansed by the depressing 
economic condition of the country. Capitalists 
in all countries are selfish and greedy. The 
author of Germany of To-day notes: ‘The 
mal-treatment of agricultural labourers, 
chicanery in connection with the payment of 
wages in money and kind and particularly 
monstrous abuses in connection with the 
electoral laws are still subjects of complaint.” 
Even Mr. Moreland admits. ‘‘The economic 
history of India is not sufficiently known to 
justify definite general statement that the 
labourers were slaves and that wages began in 
this way," 

Along with the waste of the individual and 
communal resources, there is the utter waste of 
national resources. Bulky raw materials are 
exported for manufacture in foreign countries. 
speaking, a few months ago, before a London 
audience, Sir Thomas Holland, sometime 
Member for Commerce & Industry in the 
Government of India, pointed out that although 
the two greatest needs of India were cheap 
power, and sulphuric acid, which was the basis 
ol many chemical industries, the water-power 
resources were nezlected and the raw material 
from which the acid could made was 

Apologists of the British administration in 
India, e.g., the Iste Dewan Bahadur Shrinivas 
Raghay Aiyangar, in his Forty years’ Progress 
in the Madras Presidency, are accustomed to 
refer to certain signs of material improvements 
as evidence of the prosperity of the country. 
As regards this view, Mr. Bannerji, in his 
Indian Economics, mehtly observes: ‘“‘India 
will not be any the better or happier for getting 
a large amount of what many people wrongly 
term refinement.” “To judge whether a 
standard is high or low,"’ he continues, “we 
have to inquire whether or not it conduces to 
the welfare, moral or material, of the persons, 
who have adopted it.” 

There is concurrent testimony that before 
the people can take advantage or even think of 
refinements, the bulk of them is in dire want 
of primary necessaries. To quote only two of 
the writers, one a student of economics, and the 
Other a well-trained and sun-dried bureaucrat, 
Mr. Bannerji says, “The present income of 
the bulk of the people, as is evident, is insuffi- 
cient for an adequate supply of even the meces- 
saries of life. When an increase commences, the 


first few doses will, therefore, go to make wp the 


deficiency on the score of primary wants and 
the higher needs,"" Mr. Moreland is more 
emphatic. He says “The first consideration is 
that India is a poor country. The people, as 
a whole, want a large increase in wealth to satis- 
fy their most urgent wants; many of them need 
nourishing food, better clothes, better houses, 
better health, better education, to name only a 
few of those wants."’ 

But relying on the figures of imports, India 
is said to be the sink of precious metals and there- 
fore wealthy. Apart from the fact that having 
Ttegard to India’s yast population, the amount 
of the import of precious metals is not so formi- 





dable as it looks, the very import is largely due 


to the low standard of living of the people, who 
have to export even the prime necessities of life, 
for want of industries, Moreover, mere accu- 
mulation of wealth is not capital. Says Mr. 
Moreland, “‘In India, as in other countries, there 
is a stong inclination on the part of the people 
to accumulate a stock of wealth, but there is not 
yet the same inclination as elsewhere to employ 
the stock of wealth as capital, and a very large 
proportion of the wealth of the country is not 
capital.’ 

Governments in India, are, with a few excep- 
tions, unmindful of the social reforms. The 


very term is applied in a very restricted 
sense, It comprehends only reforms pertaining 
to societv. Fev measures for the welfare of the 


people are undertaken. 
ing up of the country by means of roads, rail- 
ways, telegraphs or posts, have been introduced 


for the convenience of the government and on 
commercial lines. Those like housing reforms, 


land improvements, old age pensions, sanitation, 
stopping of beggary and provision of work- 
houses are never dreamt of. 

Wedded to the fetish of efficiency and the 


maintenance of the British supremacy by force, ~ 
the paramount government in India ts not able to 


spend anything adequately on the welfare of the 
people. 
tion and medical relief are ornamental things. 


Both the Indian government and the Indian 


States, with a few exceptions, are inured to the 


idea of exploiting the vices of the people; the 
revenues from the monopoly in intoxicating 
drinks is next only to those derived from the 


land tax. 


The state of Baroda alone has shown some 
consciousness of its duty to its subjects. Razl- 


tion of 


Measures like the open- 


In the Indian States even mass educa- 








ways have been carried to all parts of the State, 
sea-ports are being developed, raw-materials and 
minerals are being worked by indigenots agency, 
masses are being trained by free and compulsory 
primary education and the establishment of 
libraries in their midst, attention is paid to 
-yillage sanitation, model villages have sprung 
up, Various social abuses are being done away 
with by legislation and by the action of the 
people, money has been diverted to actively use- 
ful subjects from effete institutions, and above 
all Panchayats are becoming a potent factor in 
the State. Mysore, under Sir M. Vishves- 
warayya bade fair to approach or even out-dis- 
tance Baroda, but unlike the mule of His 
Highness Maharaja Sayagirao Gaekawad, which 
has now happily lasted over a generation, Sir M. 
Vishveshwar’s activities were cut short when 
they were in full-swing. 

In order that both poverty and waste may 
be prevented, both the Government and the 
people must co-operate and combine. The first 
consideration is now to obtain more means to 
spend either by increasing production or by 
stopping unnecessary expenditure. The second 
is to utilise the resources thus increased towards 
the amelioration of the condition of the people. 

The paramount government should rid itself 
of its commercial tendencies inherited from the 
Bast India Company. This can only be 
accomplished when India is given fiscal 
autonomy, and the voice of the people is made 
effective in its administration. As it is, India’s 
finances are solely in the hands of the mouth- 
piece of the British Parhament. The autocrat 
of the India office wasted 35 crores of India’s 
tioney, in the mad pursuit of the stabilisation 
of the exchange, before people realised what was 
happening. He burdens India’s revenues by 
borrowing in England. The investment of 
India’s reserves in English securities has 
caused serious losses to us. 

Next to the reform in its government, India 
wants two things. Firstly, it should realise 
that any system of production that will increase 
wealth is desirable and secondly means should 
be devised to secure the employment as capital 
of such wealth as is now lying idle. 

By far and away the largest industry of 
India is agriculture. The success achieved by 
Rai Sir Gangaram Bahadur of the Punjab, 
demonstrates how the profits from it can be 
multiplied. What is required is study and 
application. The steps taken by the govern- 


= 
ment in this country are both inadequate and 
incommensurate with the magnitude of the task, 

The next problem is that of agricultural 
labour. It affects the largest unit of the people, 
yet, it has received the scantiest attention. In 
some places labourers starve for want of work 
and in others work suffers owimg to an 
insufficiency of labourers. ‘To remedy this state 
of things, a practical economist suggests, 
‘Though particular parts of India are over- 
crowded, India, as a whole, is not. Therefore, 
the problems before the Indian statesmen to-day 
refer not to limiting the numbers of people, 
but to facilitating their more even distribution 
over the country and to increasing the produc- 
tion of wealth, partly by the improvement of 
agriculture and partly by the development of 
those industries, for which the country affords a 
wide scope and which would give employment 
and subsistence to what now seems its surplus 
population,” 


Another high authority, of pre-commission 
davs, Sir H. 5S. Cunningham has stated as his 
considered opinion, “The direct, deliberate and 
systematic promotion of industrial enterprise is 
not a less important duty and its recognition Sy 
the state, would, I believe, be the most 
important administrative reform of which the 
Indian system is capable." 

That the pursuit of the policy advocated in 
the preceding two paragraphs cannot fail to 
raise the condition of the labourers may be scen 
from the experience of Germany, for example. 
Mr. Charles Tower, in his “Germany of Today”, 
writes, “But it probably required the industrial 
development of the (German) Empire with the 
threatening depopulation of the country and the 
rush to industrial centres to put an end to the 
de facto serfdom, It was and is the draitage 
of the labour to towns which produced, or is 
producing, tolerable conditions of life for the 
(agricultural) labourers.” 

Agriculture being a seasonal industry, the 
labourers in the field, to use the term in its 
widest sense, have sufficient work in Seasons 
only ; the remaining period, it is in idleness, 
that they pass their time. In coumtries like 
Japan, it is utilised for cottage industries, which, 
thanks to a fine sub-division of labour, flourish, 
along with and in some cases, inspite of indus- 
tries conducted by means of machinery. In 
India owing to a varicty of causes, hardly @ 
flourishing cottage industry has been left, All 
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things considered, the spinning wheel cannot 
but prove a remedy to many of their ills. 

India supports a large number of beggars, 
mostly under the impulse of religion. Although 
it may not be, at present, possible to undertake 
such measures as the stopping of begging, the 
establishment of work-houses and the giving of 
old age pensions, in British India, ths Indian 
States can easily set an example in this respect. 
Freed from the anxiety of defence they can 
devote their energies to the carrying | out of 
social reforms, in the widest sense of the term. 
Some of them, at least, may undertake the 
regulation of economic holdings, which cannot 
but effect a fundemental and highly favourable 
condition in the industry of agriculture. 

Wide diffusion of scientific knowledge is one 
of the greatest needs of India. Ground for :t 
will be prepared by the introduction of free and 
compulsory primary education, with a due pro- 
vision for the education of adults and men 
engaged in earning their living. The educa- 
tional activities of Indian governments do not 
lead to many avennes ; it is confined to narrow 
channels. Few occupations have thus been left 
to Indians. What they desire are opportunities 
and knowledge. For instance, the Indian 
apriculturist, thanks to the practical training 
he has received for generations, takes to any- 
thing that will really increase his out-put. What 
he needs to be taught further is to save labour 
and to utilise his spare time in other productive 
occupations. 

India suffers from want of fool as well as 
money. Measures for removing both these 
wants should be introduced, Improvement in 
apriculture and a change im the nature of the 
foreign trade will remove the want of food. 
The work of the co-operative societies 15 a 
powerful means of meeting the want of money, 
but their work has to be greatly expanded 
before it can appreciably affect the existing 
condition. 

Opening up of the country by means of easy 
means of communication will introduce modern 
conditions of life in the interior of India. 
Proper means of communication hitherto have 
only been provided on Imperial and Commercial 
considerations. Metalled roads, and especially 
railways, disregard villages and even towns. 
Instead of expecting new centres of trade to 
spting up, people should be left undisturbed in 
their old centres, a», otherwise, great disloca- 
tion with painf=1 result is caused. The con- 


nection of villages end towns by means of roads 
or railways with main lines of communication 
should be systematically undertaken. In British 
India, something is done in this direction, 
although, for want of money, local boards are 
very much handicapped. 

The central authorities must systematically 
set apart sums for the development of not only 
urban but rural areas, The Indian States are 
generally prone to look too much to their 
capitals. ‘The provision of good drinking water 
is a pmme necessity. Housing and other 
sanitary reforms should be introduced. Not 
only the inhabited sites of villages should be 
improved, but fields attached to them meed 
looking into. The importance of neatness and 
beautiful surroundings should be impressed 
all andl measures leading to them should be 
forcibly introduced. 

Although India is a poor country, the Indian 
Secretary of State is one of the biggest indtvi- 
dual banker. All his investments are made out- 
side the country, although the crying need of 
India is capital. The simple amalgamation of 
the Presidency Banks, instead of the eStablish- 
ment of a State Bank is to be deplored. Until 
an effective change is made in the foreign trade 
of India, the India Banks and merchants will 
continue to be living only on brokerage and 
speculation, ‘There are a few joint stock con- 
cerns to work agricultural land but these should 
be multiplied, preferably, on co-operative basis, 
Joint stock concerns to work waste lands on the 
latest scientific methods should be started. 
Productive and distributive co-operation will 
greatly raise the prosperity of the country. 

Much can be done by the people themselves 
to ameliorate their hard lot. The two biggest 
items in the import and export trade of ‘the 
country are cloth and yarn and food-grains have 
to be exported as cloth is wanted. Cotton is 
exported ; for it cannot be turned into yarn in 
the country. The spinning and weaving of 
cotton as a subsidiary occupation by at least 
the So per cent. of the population, in which 
ease, be included women and children, will not 
fail to greatly diminish the drain indicated by 
the above-quoted figures of the foreign trade of 
the country. 

The people should be on their guard against 
one of the greatest dangers caused by increased 
facilities of communication. It is the bringing 
of cheap articles of foreign manufacture and 
things of luxury to their very doors. In an 








industrially back-ward country, placed in such 
circumstances, plain living must be practised by 
the people, from the leaders downwards. 
Swardeshism must be strictly adhered to. 
Although the idea of a self-contained village 1s 
incompatible with the opening up of the 
country, yet, advantage should be fully taken 
of materials available for use and for the pro- 
pagation of handicrafts. 

“Poverty has spread despondency in the 
‘country, It has brought in lethargy. The 
‘spread of the cult of beauty will alone raise the 
the country from this slough af despond. 
Appreciation of beauty is not dependent on its 
costly trappings. Beauty is free from etch 


trammels. It goes hand in hand with 
‘simplicity. Indian religions inculcate its 


tencts, but they have become lifeless. Nothing 
is so beautiful as devotion to one’s own country. 
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Nature has beauty writ large on its face, Truth 
is beautiful, Virtues are so; vices are ugly. 
Cleanliness is the supreme beauty. 

Volumes have been written according to the 
experience and thought of authors, showing how 
to uplift the masses. It may not be within the 
competence of each and every body to give a 
practical scope to all these ideas, but it is 
possible for everybody to give currency to <i] 
of them and practise some. India’s present 
problem is to stop waste and reduce poverty’. 
Her Highness the Maharanee Chimna Hai 
Gaheb of Baroda's The Position of Women in 
India and Sir M. Vishveshwarayya's Re- 
constructing India are volumes which may be 
taken as safe guides by all for this purpose.* 


baka ate eS ee Se ee 
*A paper read before the Willingdon College 
Sangli, on the 28th February, 71922. 





INDIAN MUSIC. 


By Mr. M, 5. RAMASWAMT ATYAR. 


IiI.* 
History of Music. 


1. Having studied the origin and function 
of music, we shall try to find out what part it 
played in the annals of our country. In other 
words, let us learn a hit of the History of Indian 
Music. 

2. In G , Pythagoras is said to have 
brought music under arithmetical rule and found 
that the seven planets were ever related to one 
another as the seven notes and, as such, pro- 
duced, in their movements, “the Music of the 
Spheres’ which, in India, the Siva Dance or 
rather the mystic dance of Nataraja was perhaps 
intended to symbolise. One thing is certain 
that, in both Greece and India, music has come 
down from the becinning of the world and ts 
deemed to be as eternal as God. Indeed, in 

India, music is ever associated with Saraswathi. 


*Parte I & Tl appeared im April and July, 1923. 


3. ‘Thumburu and Narada have been handed 
down from time immemorial as two of the fore- 
most of the earliest musicians that India ever 
produced. But what was the nature of the 
theory and practice of music during their times? 
How were their vinas fretted and tuned? Was 
their music based on a perfect or an imperfect 
scale? Which of the three gramas did they 
make tse of ? These questions remain yet un- 

4. ‘The first public use of music by every 
nation has been in religious rites and cere 
monies, ‘The ancient Egyptians celebrated their 
festivals with hymns. ‘The classic Greeks used 
music in thapsodising the Iliad. The Chinese, 
their worship with songs and dances. The 
reason is obvious. By music alone such rites 
and such worship could be amplified and pro- 
longed ; and by music alone, the same state of 
feeling could be raised and sustained in a great 
crowd of people. Even in Italy, music—when 
it revived in 330 A. D.—was used in connechon 
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with the Church. The Aryatis of India did not 
form an exception to the rule but chanted Vedas 
—Rig, Yajur and Sima—on all occasions of 
festivals, Sima, however was the really musical 
portion of the Vedas and was indced a mere 
melody for which words were found in the Rig 
or Yajur. 

5: The history proper of Indian music may 
be said to begin with Simaginam,§ the pre-Sima 
period being mythical and legendary. ‘The 
Simaginam was mainly vocal; and Instru- 
mentalists were then fewer than vocalists, for 
the simple reason that time and patience were 
required more for the fonmer than for the latter 
and that man would in the first place prefer to 
nse the best possible instrument in the world, 
viz., his own Larynx. The Siman Scale* 
also points to the same conclusion. Further, 
the resonant vowels and the metrical nature 
of the Sanskrit Language jointly contri- 
buted to the development of vocal rather than 
instrimental music, im as much as they present- 
ed the least possible obstacles to good vocalisa- 
tion. Indeed from the point of language and 
climate, Indian music is destined to be metrical 
rather than rhythmical, vocal rather than 
instrumental, melodic rather than harmonic, 
and individual rather than concerted. 

6, Onginally, Indian music was confined to 
six and only six Ragas, viz., Srirag, Vasantha, 
Bhairay, Panchama, Megha and Natanarayana, 
cormresponding respectively to the six seasons of 
the year, vic., Sisira (February and March), 
Vasantha (April and May), Grishma (June and 
July), Sharad (August and September), Varsha 
(October and November), and Hemantha 
Feneraivece and January). The first five Ragas 
are supposed to have emanated out of the five 
faces of Shankara, viz., Sadyojatha, Vamadeva, 
Aghora, Thathpurusha and Isana ; and the last 
Raga ont of Parvathi. Thus, our ancients were 
carefully trained to sing those six Ragas, or 
songs therein, in such a manner as would compel 
the minds of the singers as well as hearers to 
associate them with the natural phenomena per- 
taining to the various seasons. For instance, 
Srirag would revive hilarity on the appearance 
of blossoms; Vasantha would cause vernal 
delight in the months of Chaithra and Vaishaka; 








5 saaets ¢ Ha darareferrss 
 Ganrtkharotwakini: 


*We will deal with it in our next article on ‘Physics 
of Music". 
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Bhairav would cause langour during the 
dry heats of Grishma; Panchama would 
recall the  attumnal merriment 
close of the harvest; Megha would bring 
in the needed refreshment during the first 
rams; and Nalanarayana would stigzest- 
the separation and melancholy during cold 
months, The apportioning of the ragas to the 
seasons was mot without a reason. ‘The 
velocity or slowness of sounds,’”? observed Sir 
W. Jones, “must depend, in a certain ratio, upon 
the rarification and condensation of the air, $0 
that their motion must be quicker in summié 
than in spring or autumn and mutch quicker” 
than in winter. Hence the primary Ragas of 
the Hindus were atranged according to the 
number of Indian seasons." ‘This restriction of 
music was not peculiar to India, “The 
Egyptians,"’ observed Plato, “were restricted by 
their laws to certain fixed melodies which they 
were not permitted to alter. The Egyptian 
legislators laid it down as a principle that young 
men in cities should be accustomed to beautiful 
figures and beautiful melodies and that they 
should be exhibited in temples as an institution. 
The painters and other artificers were forbidden 
by law from introducing any new or foreign 
beauty or melody into the country,"" Plato con- 
sidered these restrictions as proper and necessary 
to prevent the introduction of sensual licentious- 
ness and cffiminacy itt music. Such a res 
existed even in Italy. St. Ambrose paren: 
decreed that all songs should be composed only 
in the four authentic modes chalked out by him, 
viz., Dorian (Karaharapriya) ; Phrygian 
en ee ; Lydian (Mechakalyani) and 
Mixolydian (Harikamboji). Pope Gregory the 
(Great (590—404) added four more modes, wiz, 
loman (Sankarabharanam); Aeolian (Nata- 
bhairavi); Hypo-Phyrygian (7); and Hypo 
Mixo-Lydian (7) and called them, for distine- 
tion, Plagal Modes. 
by one name—‘the Gregorian Modes."" 
whole music of western Christendom. was 
testricted to these Gregorian modes and 
exercised a wholesome influence, especially 
during the time of Charlemagne. Thus We see 
that, in. primitive times, music was tnder a 
wholesome restriction which served to keep 
its mimning water crystal and pure-> 

7. It was however when the Raginis and 
Puthras were introduced that foreign elements 








mixed themselves, for the first time, with the 
original system ; and the strict discipline of 


at the 


All these eight modes went 
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Indian music became not a little relaxed, Just as 
the Italian music became diluted immediately 
after the introduction of Madrigals into it. 
Thenceforward the Indian music carmed with it 
a fatal tendency which for a time threatened to 
vitiate or destroy the whole system, viz., the 
tendency of developing the secular, as opposed 
to the religious or spiritual, phase of music and 
of thus leading men and women astray to the 
baser side of human nature. The great Manu 
himself became afraid of it and wrote: “A 
student of Vedas must avoid ointments, 
ecollyrium, lust, anger, greed, dancing and 
music’?! Music was finally strangled, though 
not to death, by Buddhism and Jainism. The 
former looked askance at it, while the latter gave 
it a positive set-back. ‘The reason is that both 
Buddhism and Jainism developed an extremely 
‘perverted view on the philosophy of desire. 
One of their chief tenets, it is well-known, was 
the extinction of desire. ‘They worked up this 
tenet a little too much and argued in a vicious 
circle thus: “the rose is good but the thorn ts 
bad ; since they persist in growing together, both 
‘af them must be, alike, destroyed.” The idea 
of plucking the rose and chucking the thorn was 
not within their purview. Hence, together with 
the thorn of its baser side, the very rose of 
music was attempted to be destroyed. Thank 
God that the Guardians of Humanity deported 
Buddhism to East Asia and interned Jainisim, 
in Mount Abu. With the disappearance of these 
two enemies of music, sangitham began to 
flourish again in India. ‘To save it from slipping 
again into the hands of the dregs of society, 
high-minded sages like Bharatha took it up, 
enhanced its dignity and gave it a more and more 
ecientific aspect. 


& Bharatha’s Natvashasithram (6th century 
A. D.) was the first available work in India 
which purported to deal with music as such. 
The two Indian Epics, Rikprathisakya, Jataka, 
Paripadal, and Silappadikharam, take you to a 
labyrinth of phrascologies but give you no better 
information than what the Vedas have already 
given. Nor are they musical treatises pure and 
simple, but books dealing with various and 
sundry subjects with here and there a peep into 
music. But Bharatha’s Natyashasthram was a 
tight royal treatise on music. And, as said 
above, it was the first musical work available 
to us. But, in conformity with the principle 
enunciated in my second article, it attached 


more importance to rhythm* than to tune and 
devoted only three, out of twenty-seven, chapters 
to music proper. It recognised the existence 
of seven notes and the four kinds thereof accord- 
ing to the number of sruthis between them and 
made mention of Gramas, Moorchanas, and 
Jathis, which we shall study later on, But it 
was significantly silent on those aspects which 
had, prior to its time, degraded music, viz., the 
Raginis and Puthras. 


9. Between Bharatha’s time and the com- 
mencement of the Muhammadan period, there 
was a big gap, unfilled by any works on music. 
Yet, as Captain Day wrote, “the most flourishing 
eve of Indian music was during the penod of 
native princes a little before the Muhammadan 
conquest’. Evidently the Captain refers to the 
superior mental and religious activities that made 
themselves felt throughout the Gupta period. 
“The intelligent patronage’, observed V. A. 
Smith, “of a series of able and wealthy (Gupta) 
kings, for more than a century, had much to 
do with the prosperity of the arts and sciences.” 
Lectures on Bhakthi interspersed with music— 
the nttcleus of modern MHarikathas—were 
delivered in all temples; and the Sanskrit 
dramas written by even kings, like Sri Harsha, 
served to give music an operatic turn. Indeed 
the temples and the theatres became great 
schools of music during the Gupta period which 
enhanced the value of Bhakti lectures on the 
one hand and furnished, on the other, a keen 
interest to the otherwise dry stage-representa- 
tions, ‘The predominance of such lectures and 
stagings threw the Science of music into the 
background and allowed only its practical side 
to grow. This accotnts for the dearth of any 
scientific treatise on music during the period 
under reference. 

ro. Even Jayadeva’s Gitagovindam (12th 
century A. D.), composed shortly before the 
Muslim conquest of Bengal, contributed nothing 
to the science of music but was only a lyrical 
composition to celebrate the triumph of love 
between Radha and Krishna, It is true that 
Jayadeva assigned a definite raga and a definite 
thala to of his twenty four songs or prab- 
handas. His ragas were: Malava, Gurjari, 
Serpe er 2 ae ree oe a eT 

“That in, and prior to, the fth Century, people 
were attracted more by rhythm than by tune is illus- 
trated in Kalidasa’s Malavikagwimitrea, wherein 
Ganndasa and Haradatta were represented only a5 


Dance-Masters and more prominence was piven to 
Natyasasthra than to anything else. 


* to learn 


Vasantha, Ramakari, Malayagowda, Karnata, 
Desakya, Desivaradi, Gowdakari, Bhairavi, and 
Vibhasa ; and his thalas were: Yathi, Roopaka, 
Eka, Nissara and Ashta. Can any one of the 
modern singers, either, in North or South India, 
sing at least one of the twenty four prabhandas 
in the raga and thala assigned by Jayadeva? 
There was neither the notation to record the 
songs nor any scientiic treatment in his book 
whereby to teach or suggest the methods of 
singing them. ‘‘When I,"’ wrote Sir W. Jones, 
“read the songs of Jayadeva who has prefixed to 
each of them names of modes in which it was 
anciently sung, I had hopes* of procuring the 
original music. But the Pundits of the South 
referred me to those of the West and the 
Hrabmins of the West would have sent me to 
those of the North. While they, I mean those 
of Nepal and Kashmir, declared that they had 
no ancient music but imagined that the notes of 
Gifagovindam must exist, if anywhere, in one of 
the Southem provinces where the poet was 
born.” Is this not really queer, especially when 
we know as a historical fact that Jayadeva was 
born and flourished in Bengal near Dr. Tagore’s 
Shantiniketan and had nothing to do whatso- 
ever with South India? 

tr We now come to the Muhammadan 
period. “The conquest of Hindustan by the 
Muhammadan Princes,’’ wrote Captain Williards 
in his Trealise on the Music of Hindustan, 
“forms a most important epoch in the history 
of its music. From this time we may date the 
decline of all arts and sciences purely Hindu, 
for the (early) Muhammadans were no great 
patrons of learning ; and the more bigoted of 
them were not only great iconoclasts but dis- 
couragers of learning to the country.’’ For- 
tunately South India was, even in the 13th 

"Such ‘“hopes* are entertained even to-day by 
persons, who, unwilling to take the mecessary pains 
of lew songs at the fect of a Guro, try their best 
em by the names of raga and thala piven 
over each of them and, as a result, fail. The fact is 
that the raga and the of a song only indicate 
the broad principles wherein it has to be sung. The 
information “A lives in Madnura™ cannot enable you 
to know in what street, house or part thereof he 
lives. “Madura” gives vou the general direction ; 
bet you'll have to make personal inquiries un the 
town before you can meio at A. Similarly “Raga” pives 
you the general direction; but you will have to take 
special pains to learn the particular way of singing 
the song. So with thala. Has not Thiagaraja com- 
posed a Iot of songs in the same raga—Thod? How 
will the uniform heading “Thodi” enable you to 
understand the different songs composed in it, unless 
you take special pains to learn them? 





century, free from any Muhammadan attack ; 

and Alauddin had not yet crossed the Narbada.. 
Hence arose in Devagiri or Dowlatabad a zreat 
musician and author, Sharangadey by name, who 
wrote a detailed treatise on the science and 
theory of Indian music, entitled Sangitharotna- 
kara. This work inspired awe and reverence 
from the time of its birth right up to the present 
day, in the minds of one and all of the musical 
scholars. Almost all the later writers on music 
expressed their allegiance to it, The Norther- 
ners owned his authority with pride and 
pleasure ; while the Southerners talked of him 
as one of their own writers. As a matter of fact, 
Sharangadey was a Southerner, though of a 
Northern descent. His grandfather. Bhaskara,. 
originally belonged to Kashmir ; quitted its 
picturesque valley about tr90 A. D. as about 
that time the fanatic Afghans were striking 
terror in North West India, travelled down 
southward and settled hamceld at Dowlatabad. 

His father Sodala entered into the service of the 
VYadava Prince of Dowlatabad. He himself 
graced the Court as Poet-Laureate and basked 
in the sunshine of King Sinhala (1210—1247) 
at whose instance he wicks the immortal 

Sangitharainakara. 








12. It 1s said that this work is a Demarca- 
tion line between the Hindu and Muhammadan 
periods and is the last of the Hindu works on 


music, uncontaminated by Muhammadan 
influence. It consists of seven chapters, viz., 


Swaras, Ragas, Sound and ether miscellaneous 
matters, the Scheme of Desi system, Instruments 
and dancing. The book is published in the 
Anandsrama Series, in two volumes of Tooo 
pages in all. The first chapter on Swaras and 
Appendix No. 2 wherein the Swaras haye been 
permuted and combined infinitesimally are the 
only portions of the book useful, if at all, to the 
modern student ; and the other portions may be 
relegated to the research inquiry of an ardent 
antiquarian, even to whom Sangitharatnakara 
must, I fear, be a sealed book, until the works*® 
of the Pre-Sharangadev period, quoted in the 
body of the book, are brought to light and the 
missing links are discovered. Sharangadeve's 
view on ‘Swaras’ will be explained in my next 
article. 

13. Almost immediately after the publica- 
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Thumburn, 


‘They are Sadasiva, 
Bharatha, Rasvapa, Mathanga, Yashtika, Durra, 
Shakti, Sardorla Kobala, Vishakila, Danthila, 


Eambala, Varn, etc. 





72 
tion of Sangitharatnakara, Alauddin invaded the 


Deccan in 1204 and Malik Kafar completed his 


invasion in 1310. Hindu music thereupon 


‘became sharply divided into the North Indian 
‘or Hindustani System and the South Indian or 


Karnatic System, The old Hindu music 


identified itself with the Karnatic system—so 
“mitch so that Malik Kafar found it advisable to 


take with him, on Ins return to Delhi, a large 
number of South Indian musicians of whom the 
famous Gopala Nayak of Vijayanagar Court was 
one. Sultan Alauddin, who had himself a keen 
ear for music, received Gopala Nayak and others 
warmly and lost no time in atranging for a 
combat between Gopala Nayak and his own 
palace-vidwan Amir Khusru, who, be it noted, 
was a Persian poet and musician and introduced 
the Quavel mode of singing into North India for 
the first time. Captain Willard described the 
combat thus: ‘When Gopal visited the Court of 
Delhi, he sang that species of composition called 
Gita, the beauty of which style, enunciated by 
the powerful and harmonious voice of so able 
a performer, could not meet with competition. 
At this the monarch caused Amir Ehusru to 
remain hid under his throne, whence he could 
hear the musician unknown to him. The latter 
endeavoured to remember the style and, om a 
subsequent day, sang Onoul and ‘Turana im 
imitation of it which surprised Gopal and 
fraudulently deprived him of a portion of his 
due honour."’ | 

14. Lochrnakavi's Ragatharangini belongs 
to the 14th century A. D. for the major portion 
whereof was devoted to a discussion of the songs 
of Vidyapathi who lived in the rath century 
at the Court of Raja Siva Singh of Tirhut in 
Fichar. But the expression W374 =afaaaTs, found 
1 the book, scems to point to Saka 1082 which 
corresponds with 1162 A. D. Twelfth or 
fourteenth century—which is the more probable 
date of Ragatharangini? I have already drawn 
your attention to the fact that Sharangadev's 
Sangitharatnakera of the 13th century was the 
last work on Hindu Music, uncontaminated by 
Murhammadan influence and that, immediately 
after its publication, the Hindu Music became 
sharply divided into North and South Indian 
systems. A mere glance at the chapter on 
‘Guaras' of Raratharaneini and the nomencla- 
ture civen to flat and sharp notes, as Komala 
and Thivra, will convince any one that 
Lochanakavi's work belongs to North India and 
must be deemed to be a North Indian authority. 


In other words, the book came into existence 
long after the division of Hindu Music into 
North Indian and South Indian systems, that is, 
in the 14th century. How will you then explain 
1162 A. D. away? My esteemed friend, Mr. 
Bhatkhande of Bombay replies: “There seems 
to be some discrepancy in the enumeration of 
the astronomical details” in the book. On the 
whole, fourteenth century seems to be a safer 
date for Lochanckavi’s Ragatharangini. . This 
book purports to be a treatise on Music. But 
sixty two out of the one hundred pages to which 
it extends are devoted to the prosody of 
Vidyapathi’s songs which too are quoted at 
leneth by way of examples. Two chapters, 
however, are really interesting and instructive, 
viz, those on Swaras and Ragas. While 
Bharatha and Sharangedey waxed eloquent on 
their twentytwo Sruthis and delighted to 
elaborate on the method of obtaining ragas from 
Moorchanas and Jaithis; Lochanakavi reduced 
the number of notes, for the first time in the 
history of our music, to the modern twelve and 
rerarded* the Moorchana—Jathi Raga-System as 
obsolete. Lochanakavi's scale may be said ty 
have anticipated the European scale of 12 
semitones. His Keynote was again the modern 
shadja, unlike that of his predecessors who 
weltered through the confusion of “three 
keynotes,” wiz., Sa-Ga-Ma. Finally, the 
‘cenis—species”’ system of expounding ragas, 
which in the hands of Venkatamakhi, became an 
‘unalterable’ Code, was first placed before the 
musical world by Lochanakavi, His Parental 
Modes or Thatas were, again, twelve, viz., 
Bhairavi, Thodi, Gown, Earnata, Kedara, 
Vaman, Sarang, Megha, TDanasri, Poorvi, 
Mukhari, and Dinika. From these he deduced 
his Tanyarazas. His Suddha or first scale was 
Sharangadev's Kaphi or EKaraharapriya. 

rs, ‘The next century (15th) marked the 
tising of Bhokthi Revival under Chaitanya 
(148s—1533) which gave an impetus to musical 
activities in Bengal but only on the practical 
side. In Gwalior, a new school of music—the 
Dhrupad School+—came into existence, the chief 
exponent whereof was Raja Mann Singh of 
Gwalior, at whose instance ‘Mankuthoohal’ was 
compiled, from which Ragadarpana was taken 





*This again points to Racotharancini’s comin 
after Sengitharatnakara and so belonging to the rth 
century 

4This School encenraced Classical 
opposed to Tappa or Non-Classical mst, 
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and translated into Persian by Fakir Ulla. This 
“Ragadarpana’ is a very interesting book 
ot retee to throw a flood of light on the music 

of the carly Muhammadan period, for it con- 
tains, amidst other things, a record of the pro- 


cecdings of a great Music Conference, held under 


ofders of Raja Mann. Thakur Nawab Ali Ehan 
of Lucknow, who presided over the first All- 
India Music conference held at Baroda in 1916, 
was then in possession of the book ; and there 
was a talk that he was to present it to the 
Conference. Whoever may be in possession of 
that book, an English translation thereof is a 
desideratum now. 

16. The Moghul Emperors of the 16th 
century encouraged music but again on its 
practical side. Babar is said to have written a 
treatise on music ; but it has not yet seen the 
light of day. Humayun loved music; divided 
his people into three classes—literary, military 
and beautiful ; and made arrangements to meet 
the first division on Thursdays and Saturdays, 
the second division on Tuesdays and Sundays, 
the third division on Mondays and Wednesdays, 
and finally all the divisions on Fridays. Under 
the category of ‘the beautiful’ came both women 
and musicians, 

17. In the time of Akbar (1556—1605) music 
reached its zenith, I mean the Hindustani music. 
For, the majority of the musicians of even such 
a tolerant Emperor as Akbar were Muham- 
madans. Only four or five singers out of 
thirty six were, according to Ain-i-Akbari, 
Hindus, while all the rest were Muhammadans, 
Even Tannamisra, a celebrated Hindu musician, 
had first to alter his name into Tansen, so as to 
eive it a Muslim color, before Akbar could 
tecopnise him as a first rate singer, ‘like whom 
there has been no singer for a thousand years.” 
At times, the Emperor could tise above the 
circumstances and appreciate music from what- 
ever source it might come. He heard of Mira 
Bai's sweet music and ran to Chitor to enjoy it. 
The tale of Haridas Swami of SHrindavan is 
already told. But the outstanding music of 
Akbar’s time was Tansen’s. The parampara 
line of his pupils remains alive even today at 
Rampur. The South Indians prided themselves 
for having successfully kept the Northern con- 
tamination at arm’s length and preserved their 
ancient tradition intact. But Tansen so mani- 
pulated the Northern system on its practical side 
and made it so‘agreeable and even enchanting 
that the Southerners became more and more 


attracted to it and encouraged their own pro- 
fessionals to study and imitate it. If today the 
Hindustani music has, despite its admittedly 
confused nature, its own charms to allure, it was. 
because Tansen worked at it and introduced into 
it many a fascinating excellence. Tansen did 
not, however choose to leave behind any 
scientific treatise on music, which Ppatenes 
Vittala did. 


18. A Southerner Pondarika Vittala was, as 


he delichted to call himself. Burhan Khan, 
Ruler of Khandesh, found the music of his time 
in a chaotic condition and directed Pundanka 
Vittala who was in his employ, to bring ont # 
scientific treatise on music. ‘*“Sadragachandro- 
daya’ was the result. It is a work of the 16th 
century. Soon, in 1599, Khandesh fell into 
Akhbar’s hands: and Burhan Khan's courtiers 
had, as usual, to follow Akbar to his court at 
Delhi. Pundarika soon found himself. Akbar’s 
musician in which capacity he wrote lis other 
three works, viz., Ragamala, Ragamanjari and 
Narthanirnaya, Pundarika’s works, like 
Lochanakavi'’s are authorities for North Indian 
music, Pundarika’s Raga-Lakshanas are most 
beautifully worded and have been based on the 
principle— 
His keynote was again, like Lochanakavi's, 
Shadja. But he differed from the author of 
Ragatharangini in the matter of using fourteen, 
instead of twelve, notes. He perhaps anticipated 
Vyankatamakhi in this matter as well as in 
making Mukhari, the modern Kanakangi of 
South Indian music, his first scale. He pede 
the old Raga—Ragini method of class 
tagas, though on a more reasonable basis. His 
Vinaprakaranam shows that he tuned the wires 
of his Vina to ‘‘Sa-Pa-Sa-Ma’’ and put only 
twelve frets on the keyboard thereof—a practice 
continued even today throughout the whole 
country. 

1g. A contemporary of Pundarika Vittala 
arose in South India, viz., Rama Amathya 
son of Todar Mall Timma Amathya of Sriranga. 
This Rama Amathya wrote Swaramelakalanidhi, 
which may be regarded as the first authoritative 
treatise on South Indian Music. While 
Natyashatsram and Sangitharatnakara were 
written for the whole country of India, 
Ragatharan gini, Ragudarpanem and Sadraga- 


Art must indeed conform itself to Taste." 
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-handrodayam were written expressly for North 
Indian Music: and Swaramelakalanidhi was 
produced expressly for South Indian Music. 
Bama Amathya’s work therefore contains the 
Raga system of the Karnatic type. It needs 
hardly be said hereafter that all the ragas were 
based upon and worked out from, the common 
tonic Sa; for the reason that the confusion of 
the keynote ended with Sharangadey and the 
modern Shadja-keynote right royally began with 
Lochanakavi, and continued unto this day. The 
date of Swaramelakalanidhi is 1549. 

20, In the reign of Jahangir (1605—1627), 
many of Akbar’s musicians had gome away ; 
and the few that remained, viz., Chatarkhan, 
Parwizdad, Hamzan, Makhu, etc., got the music 
out of its scientific track and contributed to the 
chaos of North Indian music which Mr. 
Bhatkhande so much deplores. Two works, 
however, on the science of music appeared in 
this reign, viz., Somanath’s Ragavibheda (1610) 
and Damodhar’s Sangithadarpana (1625). The 
former was a South Indian work, while the 
latter was a North Indian one. Somanath was 
a ‘Telugu Brahmin of Andbradesa and a Sanskrit 
scholar and musician. His book bristles with 
masterly Aryayrithas, discusses the theory of 
Sound and proceeds to speak about Vina and its 
use, The “‘genus-species” system of expound- 
ing Ragas, which was touched by Lochanakavi 
and was later on codified by Vyankatamakhi, 
finds a place in Ragavibhoda, wherein mention 
is also made of the “‘Sruthis’. Somanath seems 
to have come under the influence of the North 
Indian music, as evidenced by his use of swara 
names, thivra, thivrathara, thivrathama and by 
his Thata for Mela. He bungled in the 
matter of placing his 12 frets on the Vina and 
perplexed Ahobala, when the latter attempted 
to reconcile the North Indian terminology with 
the South Indian one. 

ot. As for Sangithadarpana, it forms 4 
congeries of good many unconnected things. 
The Swaradhyaya. of Sharangadev has been 
hopelessly mixed up with the magadhyaya of 
some X& and no explanation is given in the book 
for this queer procedure. ‘To-day Sangitha- 
darpana bas lost all its respect. But in the 
i7th century it seems to have enjoyed some 
popularity. Listen to what Sir W. Jones says 
on the point: ‘“The Pundits of Bengal unani- 
mously prefer the Damodhara to any of the 
popular sangithas ; but I have not been able to 
procure a good copy of it and am perfectly satis- 
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fied with “the Narayan," which I received from 
Benares and in which the Damodhar is frequent- 
ly quoted.”” Mirzha Khan professes to have 
extracted his elaborate chapter on music mainly, 
if not solely, from Sangithadarpana which was 
translated even into Persian. How is it that a 
work, so popular in the 17th century, has been 
comsigned to the waste-paper basket im the 
present century? Mr. Fox Strangways replies: 
“Music, like a river, cannot stand still. Its 
whole essence consists in finding short cuts to 
old routes. Life is too short to spend wholly in 
living in the past."’ 

22. Shah Jahan (1627—1658), the builder of 
the beautiful Taj Mahal, was himself a beautiful 
singer and patronised music to a degree. We 
have a fair idea of what ‘that ‘degree’ was, from 
the fact that he caused both his principal musi- 
cians Jaggannath and Dirang Khan to he 
weighed in silver and gave each Rs, 4,500. His 
third musician was Lal Khan, a son-in-law of 
Tansen’s som. . 

23. Aurangazeb (1658—1707) happened to 
have no ear for music at all: and Shakespear’s 
immortal lines, beginning wth ‘the man that 
has no music in himself, ete.," apply to 
Aurangazeb most literally. He understood 
musie to be a curious amusement invented by 
one set of idlers to while away the time of 
another set of idlers. Lane-Poole wrote: 
““Aurangazeb did his best to suppress music and 
dancing in accordance with the example of the 
Muhammadan Prophet who was born without 
an ear for music and hastily ascribed the in- 
vention of harmony to the Devil. The musicians 
of India were certamly noted for a manner of 









life which ill accorded with Aurangazeb'’s strict 
ideas and their concerts were not celebrated for 
destroy 
of 


sobriety. The Emperor determined to 
them and a severe Edict was issued. Raids 
the police dissipated their harmonious meetings 
and their imstruments were burnt. One Friday, 
as Aurangazeb was going to the mosque, he saw 
an immense crowd of singers following 8 bier 
and rending the air with their cries and lamenta- 
tions. ‘They scemed to be burying some great 
prince. The Emperor went to inquire into the 
cause of the demonstration and was told it was 
the funeral of music slain by his order and wept 
of their piety: but let the slain music be buried 
deep and never be heard again’ "’. It is sug- 
gested that the Emperor’s ange : 
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erratic ways of living of the musicians and that 
those who reformed themselves were honored 
with pensions. But the outstanding fact that 
he had no ear for music, coupled with his queer 
notion of men’s ways of living, and that his 
Edict positively discouraged music, whether he 
intended it or not—cannot be effaced from the 
pages of history. 

24, As I have said at the very outset, the 
Goddess of Music fled away from Aurangazeb 
and took shelter in the palace of many a prince 
in India. It is a curious coincidence that in 
the very reign of a powerful discourager of 
music, two celebrated authors rose into promi- 
nence and wrought a permanent change in the 
musical system—one, of North India and the 
other, of South India, Ahobala, in the North, 
brought out his Sangitha Parijatha in 16509 ; 
and Venkatamakhi, in the South, brought out 
his Chathurdandiprakasika in 1660. Hoth the 
works are to be regarded as two great landmarks 
in the history of Indian music and form authori- 
tative text-books of North and South Indian 
systems of music respectively. Ahobala's 
suddha seale was Kaphi, or Karaharapriya ; 
while Venkatamakhi’s suddha scale was Kana- 
kangi. Ahobala was the first to describe the 
12 notes he used in terms of the length of the 
speaking wire of the Vina ; while Vyankata- 
makhi was the first to codify the 14 notes (really 
12 notes) that he took, into 72 melakarthas. 
While, again Chathurdandiprakasika retains its 
authority in South India unabated even to-day ; 
Sangithaparijatha has, of late, been brought 
down, from its high pedestal, into nvalry with 
Bhavabatta’s Anupasangilharatnakara, Muhom- 
med Rezza’s Nagmut-e-Asaphi and, quite 
recently, Bhatkhande’s Lakshya Sangitham. 

9s, Dring the time of the tem successor 
of Aurangazeb who ruled at Delhi from 1707 to 
i857, music did continue to be cultivated but 
not with the vigour it had attained in the preced- 
ing reigns. Captain Willard gives us an idea 
‘about the musicians of the closing days of the 
Muhammadan period as follows; ‘‘Sadharang, 


Udharang, Noorkhan, Ladkhan, Pyarkhan, 
Janee, Gulam [Rasool, Shukkur, Mukhun, 


Tethoo, Methoo, Muhamad Khan, and Shoree 
(the founder of Tappa) stand in high repute. 
Several fractical musicians of both sexes are 
even now to be met with, who—althongh 
ignorant of the theory of music, may for extent, 
sweetness, pliability, and perfect command of 


the voice, rival some of the first-rate minstrels 
of Europe.” | 
26. Bhavabatta, author of Anupasangitha- 


ralnakara, was one of those court-musicians 
who, on account of the discouragement of music 
by Aurangazeb, went away in all directions to 
seck the patronage of other Rajas. He went to 
the State of Bikanir and became the State- 
musician of Raja Anupasimha. He showed 


considerable knowledge of the Southern system. 


of music, took, like Pundarika Vittala, Mukharé 
as his suddha scale and based all his ragas on 
z0 Thatas, viz., Thodi, Gondi, Varati, Kedara, 
Suddha Nata, Malavakaisika, Shri, Hamira, 
Ahiri, Ealayana, Deshakshi, Deshakara, 
Saranga, Earnata, Kamoda, Hizaja, Nadara- 
makri, Hindola, Mukhari, and Soma. Before 
leaving Bhavabatta, mention must be made of a 
very important point for which he is to be ever 
remembered. He taught us the method of 
extracting ragas from Thatas—a lesson which 
Vyankatamakhi gratefully learnt and made use 
of in connection with his 72 Parental modes, 
Bhavabatta observed— 
cre] Tar wi: 1° 

Each raga may, according to this rule, be 
divided into o Raginis, wiz., (1) Poorna; 
(2) Shadava ; (3) Oudava; (4) Shadavapoorna ; 
(5) Poornashadava ; (6) Onudavapoorna ; 
(7) Poornoudava; (8) Shadava-Oudava and 
(go) Oudava-Shadava.§ 

27. Muhammad Rezza, a nobleman of Patna 
and author of Nagmut-e-Asaphi (which was 
written at the instance of his patron Nawab of 
Ayodhya) is now remembered for having driven 
out Kaphi and introduced, for the first time into 
North India in 1813, Bilaval as the suddha or 
fundamental scale, which remains as such even 
to-day, He demolished the Raga System of his 
day and built his own, to be again demolished 
by Mr. Bhatkhande of Lakshya Sangitham fame, 

28. Meanwhile, in Western India, Maharaja 
Pratap Singh Deva of Jaipur (1779¢—1504) 
ordered for a standard work on Hindustani music 
and named it Sangitha Sara, of which the 
chapters on Thala, Vadya and Nrithya will 
repay the reader’s labour, The suddha scale 
employed in the book was Bilaval. | 

29, Krishananda Vyasa published his 
Sangitha-ragakalpadruma at Calcutta tn 1542, 
the chief feature of which was the collection of 

*PRara is said to be of nine kinds.” 

+Cf, the sneceeding articles, 
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all the available masterpieces in it. WVyasa's 
suddha scale was again Bilaval. 

30, While thus the mania for book-writing 
was tampant in North India, the whole of South 
India was going ahead in the matter of musical 
composition, Purandra Dass wrote many a beauti- 
ful song in EKanarese and established Maya- 
qmalavagowla as the suddha scale of South India. 
In Travancore Swathi Thirunal (1829-1847) com- 
posed his devotional songs and Govinda Marar, 
(1708-1543) his erudite Varnas. In Tiravyalar, 
Muthuswami Dikshithar, (1775—1835) improvis- 
ed his famous Sanskrit Rictianue: and at 
Tanjore, the most celebrated Phiagarala (1759— 
1847), poured out his fascinating krithis. 

31. While, on the firm foundation of 
Chathurdandiprakasika, the superstructure of 
composition was being built in South India, 
in North India the very foundations laid by 
Ahobala, Ehavabatta and Muhammad Rezza 
began to totter. Mr. V. N, Bhatkhande came to 
the rescue and relaid the foundation by publisi- 
ing about 1906 his useful work ‘Lakshyasangi- 
tham’ wherein he selected only ten Parental 
Modes from out of the seventy-two melakartha 
Ragas of Vyankatamakhi, viz., Yaman, Bilaval, 
‘Khamaj, Bhairav; Poorvi, Marava, Kaphi, 
Asaveri, Bhairavi, and Thodi, corresponding 
respectively to Kalyani, Sankarabharanam, 
sp ibeban Mayamalavagowla, Ramakriya, 

amakakriva, Sriraga, Rithigowla, Thodi, and 
Panthuvarali of South India. He then classified 
all the North Indian ragas under one or the 
other of these ten Thatas, the principle of classi- 
fication being the affinity between the raga and 
the Thata to which it was allotted. Having 
framed the skeleton of a svstem, he next directed 
his attention to the differentiations between the 
various derivative ragas and have recorded them 
briefly in his book. Besides, general directions 
Have been given in this book as to the develop- 
ment (f=Tt) of the Ragas by pointing out the 
Graha,* Amsa, Nvasa, Halts and Catches. The 
book peadle like a sufra treatise, the object being 
memorization. 

32. While this book was before public 
notice, the first All India Music Conference+ 
met at Baroda in 1016, mainly at the imstance of 
Mr. Bhatkhande but with the substantial help 
—_——_ eS 

*This and the following expressions will be ex- 
plained in my next article. 

+I attended it as a delegate and addressed the 


enlightened aniience there on "Some Aspects of Sonth 
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of the enlightened Gackwar. The most signi- 
ficant problem before it was to make Music a 
subject of universal and compulsory education 
in North India as well as to revive the interest 
in its science. The Conference, then met at 
Benares and Delhi; and the fourth Conference 
has yet to meet. The following List of Subjects 
for discussion in one of such Conferences will 
reveal the nature of the meeting :-— 

(1) A Scientific division of the Ragas now 
sung on the basis of genus and species, 
stating the reasons for such division, 

(2) The System of Notation most suitable to 
Indian Music and to what extent nota- 
tion should be employed in the 
recording of compositions, 

(3) The scale of twelve notes to be adopted 
as the standard scale for the purpose 
of instruction. 

(4) A comparative view of the suddha and 
vikritha swaras of the ancient Sanskrit 
writers. 

(5) A solution of the Ragas of Sangitha- 
ratnakara in the light of Sharangadev's 
definitions. 

(6) Sharangadey’s Theory of Vadi, Sam- 
vadi, Anuvadi and Vivadi swaras. 

7) The function of Moorchanas in ancient 
music. 

(8) The Gamakas of the ancient writers and 
their modern equivalents. | 

(9) A comparative view of the Thala 
Systems of the Northern and Southern 
systems of Music. 

(ro) The Ragas and their Rasas, 

(11) The points of similarity and difference 
between the North and South Indian 
systems of music. 

(12) The Sruthis of ancient and moder 
music: and their distribution among 
the Ragas. 

(13) The present condition of the art of 
dancing. 

(74) Can Indian music be harmonized in 
the Western sense of the term ?* 

*These c 

(aiden Sonbrcnce. “To them a by 2 Indore 
the following two new subjects selisrbey by the 
Calentta (recently—adjourned) Conferen 

{a} Exposition of the Valdic music ed iis mota- 

b) Sess alae cia Mee in he Courts 

of the Emperors, Princes and Chiefs of Tndia,. 

with special reference to the careers 


anid 
appointments of Tansen, Gopal, Haridas and 
hiageraja. 
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These Conferences are sure to create, in the 
minds of the public, a lively interest for musical 
literature. 

33. Long before the Conferences, however, 
the Poona Gayana Samaj had been established on 
the 3rd October, 1874, in face of the pugnacious 
and maligning attack of the Times of India, 
which characterised Indian Music as ‘tom-tom’ 
and therefore invoked the help of the Commis- 
sioner of Police to silence it. It started, how- 
ever, under favourable auspices. The List of 

its members ranged from Madhava Row Nila- 
kanta Purandar to Narayana Vinayak Neney. 
Sir James Fergusson’s Government of Bombay 
. procured for it the distinguished patronage of 


the then Prince of Wales as well as of the Duke: 


of Edinburgh. It succeeded in. enlisting the 
sympathy of some respectable European residents 
of the Camp, especially of Lieutenant-General 
Lord Mark Kerr, C.B., Commander of the Poona 
Division. On the rst January of 1879, a boys’ 
school for imparting regular instruction in 
music was formed at Poona: and the number 
of its pupils steadily increased. On the 18th 
August of 1882, a Branch Association was esta- 
blished at Madras nnder the auspices of Raja 
Sir T. Madhava Row, Sir Charles Turner, 
Justice Muthusami Aivar, Dewan Bahadur R 
Raghunatha Row, General S. Chamier, R.A., 
Mus. B., and Col. H. McLeod. This Associa- 
tion had the future of securing, as its patrons 
the Duke of Connaught, Sir Frederick Roberts 
and the Maharajas of Mysore, Travancore and 
Vizianagaram. It made fair propress since its 
establishment and maintained two music-schools 
for boys. Of all its patrons, a special mention 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Vizianagaram 
must be made here. For he was not merely a 
lover of music but was himself an accomplished 
musician. No wonder therefore that he was 
pleased to grant the Association, on the 13th 
March of 1887, an annuity of Rs, 600, amount- 
ing to a capital of Rs. 15,000 in honor 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. The 
oe Association was, at the Maharaja's sug- 
gestion, called ‘The Madras Jubilee Gayan 
Samaj. Musical treatises came to be published 
under the auspices of the Gayana Samaj 
of Poona and Madras. Mr. P. A. Gharpure, for 
instance, published some vernacular treatises 
of music; Mr. M. Seshagiri Sashtri, M.A., wrote 
out a (T eatise on Hindu Music” in English - 
and the Srinagaracharlu Brothers brought out 
their most popular five books on South Indian 


97. 
Music, viz. (1) Swaramamjari, (2) Gayakapari- 
jatha, (3) Sangitha Kalanidhi, (4) Gayaka- 


lochana, and (5) Gayakasiddhanjana. 

34. In Bengal, Kaja Surendra Mohan 
Tagore, who was honored, as a distinguished 
musician, by European Universities,* resolved to 
provide for his countrymen the measure of a 
system and scientific study of the Indian classi- 
cal art. In 1871, therefore, he founded “‘the 
Bengal Music School,”’ out of which the Bengal 
Academy of Music grew about 1881, The Raja 
subscribed a sum equal to the total of the fees 
collected from students and the Government 
prant of Rs. 300 per annum. 

35. In 1901, Gandharva Maha Vidyalaya 
(Music-school) was founded at Lahore. To 
widen the scope of its activities, a branch there- 
of was opened in Bombay in 1oo8. But the 
branch soon outgrew the parent Institution and 
the seat of activities was thus transferred from 
Lahore to Hombay. —- Hired accommodation was 
found insufficient and the promoters of the 
Institution managed to have a building of their 
own, viz., the present pucca structure in Sand- 
hurst Road. The Bombay Gandharva Maha 
Vidyalaya has now branches and sub-branches 
all throughout West India; and its Principal, 
Pundit Vishnu Digambar, has been trying his 
best to achieve the objects for which the Insti- 
tution was started. 

36, Whereas Poona (sayana Samaj was 
started expressly for the benefit of “‘the upper 
classes” of West India, FBPombay Gandharva 
Maha Vidyalaya was started expressly for the - 
benefit of both the upper and lower classes. The 
latter's avowed object was ‘‘to raise the moral 
tone and create a taste for the divine art and to 
spread its knowledge among the rich and poor 
by establishing branches throughout the country 
and making it available at a small expense and 
thus reclaim the art from the abyss of vice to 
which it had unfortunately fallen". The Poona 
Samaj and its Branch in Madras were both 
narrow-bottomed and therefore fell: while the 
Bombay Vidyalaya has been, from ite inception, 
broad-bottomed and is therefore destined to be- 
one of the most powerful forces of West India. 

37. To-day, South India cannot boast of any 
established Institution of Music. Spasmodic 
societies pretend to do its functions here. ‘The 
Government of Madras, however, constituted a 

*Hins the Madras University honored even one- 


musician here? Was not Maha Vythinathier entitled 
to a University honor? This is, however, by the way. 
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Music Committee, on the a1st June of 1920, 
consisting of Messrs. J. A. Yates, W. Dorasam- 
engar, C. R, Srinivasiengar, M. S, Ramaswami- 
iyer, Mrs. Cousins and Sister EB. 5. _Subba- 
lakshmi and directed the said Committee to 
draw up a Scheme for the teaching of music in 
Indian Schools, The Committce met on the 
11th September of ro2t, one full year after its 
formation. It proposed to discuss the following, 
amidst other, points -— 
(r) The establishment at 
Music Training School, 
(2) ‘The drawing up of a tentative syllabus 
to be tested by the said Music Train- 
ing School, 
(3) The supply of Music-books that have 
to be brought out by the Government, 
(4) ‘The initial scale for practice, and 
(5) The Notation to be used. , 
A tug enstied during, and continued even after, 
the meeting. And I, as a member, had to ght 
tooth and nail on many questions that arose 
and especially on the question af ‘Notation.’ 
Finally, the only question on which I agreed 
with the Committee was “the establishment at 
Madras of a Music Training School.’ The 
Interim Report of the Committee to the Director 
of Public Instruction, Madras dated roth Nov- 
ember of 1921 was therefore accompanied by the 
following ‘‘Remarks’’, which may be of some 
interest to the reader. 

38. “Sir, I have the honor to state that I 
agree with the Committee on tht points raised in 
the interim Report, especially, in connection with 
the proposed Music Training School at Mairas, 
subject to the following remarks. Since the 
object of the interim Report 15, 85 I understand, 
to give the Government a fair idea of the extent 
af the Anancial burden the Government will have 
to bear in order to run the New Scheme called 
for, as well as to ascertain whether the Govern- 
ment is willing and prepared to bear the pro- 
posed burden, it is requested that the Govern- 
ment be pleased to brush aside the side-issues 
raised in the present Report and confine itself 
only with the financial aspect of the question, 
«which alone is the underlying object of the 
interim Report. ‘The questions regarding the 
initial Scale, the mecessity of swara-teaching, 
the kind of Notation to be recognised, the kind 
ef books which the Government should under- 
take to publish and the kind of the Principal 


Madras of 4 


“C7. succecding article on ‘Notation’. 


(European or Indian) that is wanted for the 
proposed Training School, the extent to which 
choral-singing may be allowed and the kind of 
Syllabuses that have to be framed—these ques- 
tions are all, at this stage, moot-points, which 
the Committee has yet to discuss and decide, I 
now pass over all of them in silence, though 
raised in the interim Report, since the object of 
the present Report has really nothing to do 
with them but points solely to the financial as- 
pect of the proposed Music Training School and 
since, as has been admitted by the Chairman 
in para. 15 (3) of the interim Report, “‘all these 
matters were considered merely in preliminary 
and much further consideration will be neces- 
sary"’; and the Members have therefore another 
opportunity to approach you with a fuller 
Report." 

39. The matter stands here. And the 
Committee has not, even after two years, heard 
anything in reply from the Government. For 
this grim silence, the present ‘Retrenchment 
Scheme’ may probably be responsible. 

40. I shall deal, later on,* with the impor- 
tance of an enlightened audience being a 
condition precedent to an unfailing supply 
of good musicians as well as of the meces- 
sity of opening schools, all over the province, 
to create such an enlightened audience. But 
no schools, worth the name, can exist, much less 
flourish, without Government support. Even 
the Bombay music school is, for ought I know, 
on the negative side; and its Principal whips it 
on, by raising loans. How long! The old theory 
of Laissez faire has been found inapplicable to 
the Fine Arts by no less a person than Mathew 
Arnold, whose wailings on the impotent con- 
dition of the English Theatres, brought on 
thereby, are well known. Further, stagna- 
tion in Art is the natural outcome of the stag- 
nation in society. Hence the society must first 
be recalled to feeling and reality before the art 
could become the ideal life of the people. 
Indeed social revolution must precede, and re- 
act upon, the art revolution. But, again, the 
social revolution hinges upon the political 
emancipation of our country; and hence the 
resuscitation of music very largely depends upon 
how our Government chooses to turn the view- 
point of the people regarding the fine art. 
History is replete with examples to show how 
music flourished under the patronage, and 
ee eS ee Se 


*In my succeeding article on ‘Psychology of Music’. 
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languished by the indifference, of sovereigns. 
Paganani became the most farious Italian 
violinist, because he enjoyed the patronage of the 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany. Wagner loomed 
big in the horizon of German minsic, because 
be basked im the suushine of the King of 
Bavaria. Sarangadey produced his Sagitha- 
ratnakara, because the King of Dowlatahad 
required it of him. Pundarika Vittala produced 
his Sadvagachandrodaya, because Bushan khan, 
Ruler of Khandesh directed him to do so. And 
Venkatamakhi brought out his Chathurdandi- 
prakasika, with the substantial help of the Raja 
of Tanjore. I am glad to note that Mr. 
Pramathanath Banerjea, the author of Public 
Administration in Ancient India, agrees with 
me and dilates upon the vital point that Politics 
is the foundation for the superstructure of 
Human Society and that one cannot success- 
fully develop any kind of human activity with- 
out making one’s assurance doubly sure of the 
foundation of Politics, as has been rightly laid 
down in our own Mahabharata : 

ae Wal Wa wa WaT: | 

wet welt eegaitet cara | 

wawal: weeq faane: : 

aa starsat, Shar: | 

4t. Now, we are face to face with the 
following facts. Music is absolutely inidis- 
pensable for man, whether alone or in company, 
here below or there above; Indian Music is now 
at the freezing point: the musicians are bad; 
the audience is worse; bettering the musicians 
presupposes bettering the audience; the latter 
can be effected only by systematic music-teach- 
ing; such music-teaching can be had only in 
schools, spread all over the country; snch 
schools can be kept successfully only with 
Government support: but the Government Iooks 
at the whole affair with an air of indifference 
amd responds not, even though knocked. 

42. From amidst these chilling circums- 
tances, there issues a warm consolation that the 
Indian Politician is, at last, abroad; and he will, 
ere long, teach the Government to recognise the 
hard and, none the less, true fact that Music ts, 
as it deserves to be, a great Government 
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Problem, having, as it does, a direct bearing to 
the Criminal Administration of the country and 
that it is iresistble and must needs be 
43. Till then, we shall have to be marking 
time or paving the way for that happy day. 
We have, amidst us, plenty of scientifie treatises 
on Indian Music and plenty of practical musi- 
cians. Translate the first and you will have 
transformed the second. Our treatises are now 
in a practically dead language; and hence they 
must be translated into some living language 
or languages. The next step—or it may even 
be cotval—is to organise Lectures on Indian 
Music in some of the more important certres 
of our country; and those Lectures must be 
such as to give the people in general, and the 
musicians in particular, an itisight into the 
Science or Theory of Indian Music and create 
in them a genuine interest for it, sufficient 
enough to lure them to the original sources, at 
least in translations, which, once mnie 
are sure to drive away the age-long ¢ 
shrouding over otr music; illumine it 4 pie 
fields of culture; and revive, preserve, protect 
and advance our ancient art. 

44. The Secretary of the Indore Music Con- 
ference, which however never mét, fave me 
clearly to understand that the so-called All India 
Music Conference was, in the first instance, 
interested with the Hindustani: System of music, 
At once a thought struck me whether it would 
net be desirable to hold a similar Conference 
in South India, with a view to advance the 


cause, in the first instance, of the Karnatic 
System of music. Abraham Pandithar of 


Tanjore, it must be admitted, led the way; but 
his seven Conferences were conceived on a 
narrow scale and intended to further his own 
fads. Hence it was that I doubly welcomed the 
birth of Dakshina Sangitha Conference at 
Palghat and agreed, with joy, to preside over 
its deliberations in May 1923. Will the people 
of South India come to realise the importanee of 
Conferences like this and tread in the way, 
chalked out by the citizens of Palghat? 

45. Private Schools of Music may, for the 
time being, be started but must, if at all, be run 
on a sound financial basis, lest they should 
be of a mushroom growth. The neces- 
sity of such schools will be felt all the more 
keenly, if we but recall to our mind the merci- 
less way in which those cruel mechanics, called 
by mistake ‘Private Tutors,’ grind down poor 
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innocent children, especially girls, and stuff their 
brains tummethodically with all sorts of pieces— 
sensical and non-sensical—and whip them to mix 
them all together and make an inscrutable com- 
pound of jarring qualities, till at last those 
pupils are driven to contract a positive hatred 
for music. 

46. It is a pity that books on music for 
instruction to young children are, like Croker's 
Johnson, ill-compiled, ill-arranged, ill-written 
and il-printed. But Vidwan K. V-. Srinivasa 
Iyengar must be congratulated on his bold refusal 
to follow his fraternity ; and his latest Thiaga- 
raja Hridayam redounds very much to his 
credit. 

47. Having thus far taken you along the 
general aspect of music, I now propose, in the 
articles that follow to familiarise you with its 
technical side. But, before doing so, would it 
not be well to recapitulate what all we have 
studied till now? 

48. We learnt that, if Sn Krishna pined to 
sec his Gopis; if an antidote for physical pains 
and mental cares was needed; if a drooping 
soldier stood in need of an impetus to fight; if 
the poison-emitting cobra should be compelled 
to forget its dreadful instinct; if man wanted to 
escape the degradation into a two-legged lump 
of flesh but become a worthy citizen of a very 


‘superior character; the sovercign remedy for all 
was, alike, Music. 


We also learnt that, while 
Bharatha’s Natyashastram of the 6th century and 
Sharangadev's Sangitharainakara of the 13th 
century—both represented Hindu Music for the 
whole of India, uncontaminated by Muham- 
madan influence ; Lochanakavi’s Ragatharangint 
of the rath century, Pundarika Vittala’s 
Sadragachandrodaya of the 16th century, 
Damodhata’s Sangithhdarpana of 1625, Ahobala’s 
Sangithaparijata of 1659, Bhavabatta’s Anu- 
pasangitaratnakara of the 17th century, 
Muhammad Rezza’s Nagmut-e-Asaphi of 1813, 
and Bhatkhande’s Lakshyasangitham of 1906— 
all these seven works represented North Indian 
music: and Rama Amathya’s Swaramela- 
kalanidhi of 1549, Somanath’s Ragavibheda of 
1610 and Venkatamakhi’s Chaturdandiprakasika 
of t600—these three works represented South 


Indian music. We further learnt that the con- 
fusion of key-note stopped with Sangitaratnakara 
and the modem ‘Sa-grama’ commenced right 
royally with Ragatharangini and had been 
uninterruptedly continued to the present day ; 
that the suddha or Fundamental Scale* of North 
India had all along been Kaphi (the South 
Indian Karaharapriya,) till it was replaced, in 
1813, by Bilaval ; while that of South India had 
been all along Kanakangi (the North Indias 
Mukhari) till, about the same time, it was 
replaced by Magamalavagoula; that ‘the 12 
Notes’ had been the uniform basis of Indian 
Music even from Lochanakavi’s time, though 
Pundarika Vittala and Venkatamakhi appeared 
to deviate a little from the rule ; that the “genus- 
species’ system of expounding Ragas was, prior 
to and even during the time of, Sangitharatna- 
kara, a matter of extracting Ragas from 
Moorchanas and Jathis and that way of extrac- 
tion became obsolete and was supplanted by the 
modern method, which originated with Lochana- 
kavi and culminated in a codified form during 
the time of Venkatamakhi; and that, finally, 
coon after the advent of the Europeans into 
India, music went down and down till it now 
reached the freezing point, by the combined 
action of godless education and grinding poverty 
which it had been our peculiar misfortune to 
suffer from, for the past one century and more. 
I said that the Indian Politician had been abroad 
and he would surely ward off the two above 
mentioned weeds and bring round the Govern- 
ment to recognise the supreme importance of 
music-teaching and thus effect the needed 
external reformation. As an artist, I shall 
confine myself with the internal reformation and 
provoke my brother-artists to pave the way, in 
the manner prescribed above, for the millenium, 
referred to in paras forty-two and forty-three. 








(io be continued). 
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*Pondarika Vittala and Bhavabatta, however, tried 
to make the North Indian Mukhari (the South Indian 
Kanakansi) as the suddha scale of North Tinian. 
Recanse the former was a sontherner, called upon to 
reform the North Indian system, and had naturally 


his mind saturated with the southern system. While 


the latter, viz, Bhavyabatta merely copied Pund arikes 
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MR. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL AS A CRITIC AND ESSAYIST.* 


An APPRECIATION, 


“Criticism”, said Dr. Johnson in the Idler, 
“is a study by which men grow important 
and formidable at a very small expense. The 
power of invention has been conferred by nature 
upon few, and the labour of learning those 
sciences which may by mere labour be obtained, 
is too great to be willingly endured; but every 
man can exert such judgment as he has upon 
the works of others; and he whom nature has 
made weak, and idleness keeps ignorant, may 
yet support his vanity by the name of a critic.” 
Since the days of the great Cham of literature, 
the position of “‘answerers of books’’ has preatly 
Improved: they are no longer mere literary 
hacks ; and to their own complete satisfaction at 
least, they have raised criticism to the level of 
an art. Of all modern exponents of that art, 
there 18 none More entertaining, none more 
frank, than the genial man of Ietters who 
unwittingly strayed into the dim purliceus of 
politics. As Irish Secretary, Mr. Birrell was 
very indifferent, but as critic, he fully displays 
the qualities which one might expect from the 
son-in-law of Frederick Locker. It has been 
remarked that after dotage, a man falls into 
anecdotage. Mr. Birrell’s Essays are always 
full of anecdotes which impart a liveliness and 
charm of their own even to subjects that might 
otherwise be dry, dull and stockish. Then, too, 
Mr. Birrell is deeply steeped in all the memorable 
literature of past generations. One can hardly 
imagine him, it is true, reading Spenser's Fairte 
Queene or laboriously plodding his way through 
the dry desert sand of Chaucer, but there are 
few writers of worth with whose works he is 
not familiar, no author or politician about whom 
he has not something worth saying, no priest or 
prophet whom he neither patronises nor dis- 
misses with a killing epigram. There is only 
one other writer of our own days who can at all 
compare with Mr. Birrell in lightness and deli- 
cacy of touch: and that is, “O"" who has lost 
none of his brilliant wit in the professorial and 
Professional atmosphere of Cambridge. Among 


"The Collected Essays and Addresses of the Ri. 
Hon, Augustine Birrell, 1880—19~. Three Volumes, 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London, 1922. j15. 6d, 





older writers, perhaps Mr. Birrell reminds us 
slightly of Lamb. He is certainly ‘downright' ; 
he leaves his readers in no doubt about his pre- 
ferences or aversions. The saving gift of humour, 
too, he has in ample measure. His publishers de- 
serve well of us for having given wus in three 
attractive volumes a collection of Essays, 
volumes which it would have done the heart of 
penurious Johnson good to possess and read 
inspite of his ‘most observant thumb.” Churton 
Collins called a collection of his Essays 
“Ephemera Critica’’; Mr. Birrell’s criticisms are 
by no means ephemeral, as they deal mainly 
with men and women whose lives and works 
have through shrill generations continued to 
attract attention and about whom criticism will 
always differ. 

Almost every man will find in these three 
volumes some subject to interest him. If 
Milton is too ancient or learned for him, he will 
probably turn to the Essays on Disraeli and 
Gladstone; if his turn is for Satire, he will read 
with relish the pages dealing with Swift and 
Pope; or perhaps he will prefer to spend a 
pleasurable half-hour with Boswell, prince of 
biographers; among poets he will find symna- 
thetic, but critical accounts of Browning and 
Tennyson; a rogue’s memoirs form the nunex- 
pected subject of another delightful essay. ‘The 
fare is varied, and the dishes rich. What strikes. 
one in these pages is the vastness of Mr. Birrell’s 
information, the wide range of his interests and 
the skill with which even dry-as-lust topies such 
as ‘copyright in books’, ‘book-binding’, are in- 
vested with a charm that is ever fresh. | 

In his piece on Cowper, Mr. Birrell says: 
‘How interesting to be able to tell the age of 
one distinguished poet from his way of writing 
of another! Readers, a century hence, will have 
no difficulty in assigning Mr. Birrell to the 
Victorian Era. He has lived right up to the 
close of the first quarter of the twentetl 
century, but his outlook is essentially Victorian. 
In his estimate of Tennyson, for instance, we 
hear the smug accepts of Victorian self-com- 
placency. “‘How enormous, how itoealculable 
is the debt of gratitude we owe to Tennyson! 
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What a barrier he built with his own hands 
arainst the incursions of vulgarity—of low and 
depraved tastes in life and art! What a lesson 
to poets! What a school for humanity! His 
poems are everywhere, in every kind of edition. 
Wherever the English language, which he did 
so much to keep pure and undefiled, has travell- 
ed, ‘Tennyson has followed in its wake—giving 
pleasure, exalting courage, purifying taste.’ 
This enthusiasm was possible only for a younger 
contemporary of Tennyson's, one who lived 
while the charm of the poet was yet fresh. But 
to say this is mot to assert at the same time that 
Mr. Birrell is in all respects a faithful mirror 
of the spirit of the age; far from it, there are 
evidences, many amd varied, of considerable 
independence informing and expressing 
opinions, of much freshness of treatment, of 
great fertility of imagination and of one who 
has tead incessantly and has to his learning 
brought a mind ripened and matured by much 
experience of the practical affairs of life. In 
fact, we fancy if Mr. Birrell were allowed a 
choice of the century in which he would prefer 
to live, his decision would almost certainly be 
in favour of the eighteenth century—a century 
which flattered itself by calling itself the Age 
of Reason, a century about which people usually 
fall into rhapsedical accounts, but yet one 
which in politics, produced such giants as Wal- 
pole, Chatham, Pitt, Fox and Burke, in litera- 
ture Pope, Johnson, Goldsmith, Sherridan, 
Gibbon, in art Reynolds (in himself a host), im 
philosophy Hume and Bentham, and the rest. 
In the first volume of these Essays, we find 
a piece on Burke, no less than four on Johnson, 
another on Gibbon, a fourth on Thomas Paine, 
and others on Swift, Chesterfeld, Cowper. We 
have mentioned Dr. Johnson above, and it Is we 
think Dr. Johnson whom Mr. Birrell admires 
most, no less for his nature as man than for 
his merits as a stylist. He likes Johnson's 
straightforwardness. He says, for instance, 
“Tt is a good thing to be positive. To be posi- 
tive in your opinions and selfish in your habits 
is the best recipe, if not for happiness, at all 
events for that far more attainable commodity, 
comfort, with which we are acquainted,”” He 
regards Boswell’s book as ‘an arch of triumph’, 
and altogether has a high opinion both of the 
author and the subject of the biography. The 
following will show the extent of his 
admiration. ‘‘Dialectically the great Doctor 
was a great brute. The fact is he had so ac- 
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customed himself to wordy warfare, that he lost 
all sense of moral responsibility, and cared as 
little for men's feelings as a Napoleon did for 
their lives. When the battle was over, the 
Doctor frequently did what no soldier ever did 
that I have heard tell of, apologised to his 
victims and drank wine or lemonade with 
them’’, Or again, ‘it would be easy to select 
from Johnson's writings numerous passages 
written in that essentially vicious style to which 
the name Johnsonese has been cruelly given; 
but the searcher could not fail to find numerous 
passages guiltless of this charge. The character- 
istics of Johnson's prose style are colossal good 
sense, though with a strong sceptical bias, good 
humour, vigorous language, and movements 
from point to point, which can only be compared 
to the measured tread of a well-drilled company 
of soldiers.” 

The saying grace of humour is an attractive 
feature of Mr. Birrell’s own style. Ever and 
anon we hit upon passages in which caustic 
sentences abound; his wit is always pood- 
natured, and there is little spleen in it. Here 
is a passage from his Essay on Johnson: 

“Phrases are convenient things to band 
about, and it is as little the custom to inquire 
into their truth as it is to read the letter-press 
on banknotes. We are content to count bank- 
notes and to repeat phrases. One of these 
phrases is that whilst everybody reads Boswell, 
nobody reads Johnson, The facts are otherwise. 
Everybody does not read Boswell, and a great 
many people do read Johnson. If it be asked, 
what do the general public know of Johnson's 
nine volumes octavo? I reply, Beshrew the 
gencral public! What in the mame of the 
Bodleian has the general public got to do with 
literature? The general public subscribes to 
Mudie, and has its intellectual, like its lacteal 
sustenance, sent round to it in carts. It is not 
a question of the general public, but of the lover 
of letters. Do Mr. Browning, Mr. Arnold, Mr. 
Lowell, Mr. ‘Trevelyan, Mr. Stephen, Mr. 
Morley, know their Johnson”’? Or again, let us 
take the following, full of a wisdom born of long 
experience : 

‘As for room, a bicycle takes more room 
than 1,000 books; and as for dust, it is a delu- 
sion, Vou should never dust books. There let 
it lie until the rare hour arrives when you want 
to read a particular volume, then warily ap- 
proach it with a milk-white napkin, take it down 
from its shelf, and, withdrawing to some back 
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ipartment, proceed to cleanse the tome. Dr. 
Johnson adopted other methods, Every now 
and again he drew on huge gloves, such as those 
once worn by hedgers and ditchers, and then, 
cenltching his folios and octavos, he banged and 
buffeted them together until he was enveloped 
in a cloud of dust. This violent exercise over, 
the good Doctor restored the volumes, all 
battered and bruised, to their places, where, of 
course, the dust resettled itself as Epeedily. as 
possible’. Or again, “One grows sick of the 
expressions, “‘poor Charles Lamb’, “gentle 
Charles Lamb’, as if he were one of those 
grown-up children of the Leigh Hunt type, who 
are perpetually begging and borrowing through 
the round of every man’s acquaintance, Charles 
Tamb earned his own living, paid his own way, 
was the helper, not the helped ; a man who was 
beholden to no one, who always came with 
gifts m his hand, a shrewd man capable of 
advice, strong in counsel. Poor Lamb indeed! 
Poor Coleridge, robbed of his will ; poor Words- 
worth, devoured by his own ego ; poor Southey, 
writing his tomes and deeming himself a 
classic ; poor Carlyle, with his nine volumes of 
hemeries —call these men poor if you feel it 
decent to do so, but not Lamb, who was rich 
in all that makes life valuable or memory sweet. 
But he wsed to get drunk. This explains all. 
Be untruthful, unfaithful, unkind ; darken the 
lives of all who have to live under your shadow, 
rob youth of joy, take peace from age, live un- 
sought for, die unmourned,—and remaining 
sober you will escape the curse of men’s pity, 
and be spoken of as a worthy person. But if 
ever, amidst what Burns called ‘social noise’, 
you so far forget yourself as to get drunk, think 
not to plead a spotless life spent with those 
fo: whom you have laboured and saved; talk 
not of the love of friends or of help given to the 
needy ; least of all make reference to a noble 
self-sacrifice passing the love of women, for all 
will avail you nothing. You get drunk,—and 
the heartless and the selfish and the lewd crave 
the privilege of pitying you and receiving your 
name with an odious smile. It is really too 
bad.” Of, yet once more: “Unless an English 
author has had his portrait painted by Reynolds 
or his lifé written by Boswell, he has small 
chance of being remembered save by his books. 
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They are, indeed, his only chance. 
say it is a good chance. 
over too many books to say that. 
say is, it is his only chance."" 


I have fallen asleep 
What I do 


of Oxenford’’ who can only read with t isti- 
able eagerness of several items in book cata- 
lognes: “"When the love of money comes in at 
the window the love of books runs out at the 
door. There has been of late years a good deal 
of sham book-collecting. The morals of the 
Stock eater have 
library... ..Whether it is ever wise to buy 
a book, as “Antus Gellius used to do, simply 
because it is cheap, and regardless of its condi- 
tion, is a debatable point, but to buy one dear 





at the mere bidding of a bookseller is to debase — 


yourself." 

A truce to quotations, as Mr. Birrell himself 
would say. The above samples shonld be 
sufficient to tempt readers to turn with avidity 
and eager anticipation to the complete works. 
We have suggested above that Birrell possesses” 
the eighteenth century temperament. For hin 
Reason is the guiding lamp, and in the conclad-— 
ing words of the third volume, he says: 


“The world is full of doleful creatures, wh 
move about demanding our sympathy. 
nothing to offer them but doses of logic, and 
stern commands to move on or fall back. 
Catholics in distress about Infallibility + Protes 
tants devoting themselves to the dismal task of 
paring down the dimensions of this miracle, and 
reducing the credibility of that one—as if any 
appreciable relicf from the burden of faith could 





be so obtained; sentimental sceptics, who, after 


labouring to ‘demolish what they call the. 
chimera of superstition, fall to weeping as they 


remember they have now no lies to teach their — 
children; democrats who are frightened at the 


rough voice of the people, and aristocrats flirt. 
ing with democracy. Logic, if it cannot cure, 
might at least silence these gentry’. 


And vet it is not the whole truth ; Birrell 
does prescribe a heavy dose of logic, ‘but his. 


specific contains much else besides, strong com- 
sympathy, 


mon sense, keen humour, satire, 
Taste. 
J. 


I do not 


And here are 
words, comforting to the heart of many “‘a clerie 


corrupted even the 





I have — 
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THE FABLES OF BABRIAS. 


Notitiam veri, neque sensus posse refelli. 
Quid maiore fide porro, quam sensus, haberi Debet? 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


Sometime ago, on a cool morning, I went 
for a long ride on the road that leads out on 
the southern side of the town of R* * * * 
About the fifth mile there is a small village by 
the side of the road, and I saw a lot of people 
there, standing and looking on at a well that 
was being dug, and where some blasting also 
was going on. There would be a lond shout 
of “Run for your lives!’ and the people would 
all scamper off, helter skelter, to some distance, 
and halt, and look round, and wait, til you 
heard a great boom, like a nine-pounder’s, and 
big pieces of pranite and clods of earth 
would be hurled in the air, followed [y 
a long column of smoke, and dust, and the 
people would come back again, and look at the 
things that had been belched out. As I had 
finished the usual distance of my constitutional, 
I jumped off my bike, placed it against a pipal 
tree, and strolled down to this well in mere idle- 
ness, to pass away an half hour before turning 
back, While looking on at the sport, and being 
looked at, in return, by the villagers with that 
silent, tantalizing, unquestioning, yet sphynx- 
like, inscrutable air of laissez faire which one 
seldom fails to remark on such occasions, I 
noticed a flattish, oblong sort of thing lyinoz on 
the eround. I picked it up, and examined it. 
It was not coal, nor coke, nor manganese, nor 
mica, nor asbestos, nor any of the richer, or 
baser metals of the earth; but it looked like 
something artificial, which had been buried ‘a 
long age in the deep delvéd earth’. I pulled it 
about, to get at the inside of it, and found whut 
appeared to be a bundle of palm leaves, or strips, 
neatly arranged, and bound together—such as, 
till within living memory, were used by Bamnias 
in Southern India for keeping accounts. "Ha!" 
—I thought to myselfi—"‘Here is some of those 
old palm leaf manuscripts, for which antiquarians 
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have so long been hunting about, and which, 
they say, they would rather have than twenty 
papyri got from the tummies of twenty dis- 
embowelled Egyptian mummies’'—and I carried 
it home with me. ‘That same day I took the 
thing to pieces, and found that it was indeed a 
collection of strips of palm leaves. I carefully 
separated them, one by one—for they had become 
stuck together by the moisture of the earth, and 
the pressure of ages—and brushed them down; 
but, to my great disappointment, I could detect 
nothing on them in the shape of writing, or etch- 
ing of any kind. So I put them away in a 
corner, and forgot all about them, 

It was some months after this, on a general 
close holiday, when I had nothing better to do, 
that I took wp these curious slips, and was look- 
ing at them, and turning them over and over 
again, when, happening te hold one of them up 
directly against the light, to my surprise, I was 
just able to distinguish a faint tracing of letters, 
which I at once recognised as the Deva Nagri 
character. With reinforced energy, and curiosity 
I continued the cleaning and polishing of the 
whole collection, till in the end I was rewarded 
with what turmed out to be a genuine ancient 
manuscript of palm leaves. But how to read 
this strange cryptogram? And how to make 
out the meaning of it? This indeed was a task. 
And though, at first, I felt inclined, like 
Archimedis to cry out—‘Eureka’"—I could now 
only murmer— ‘hoc opus, hic labor est'—like 

I showed the manuscript to my Munshi. He 
looked at it for a long time, and scemed to be 
ahle to read it right enough, but not a single 
syllable could he understand of it. DF mext 
showed it to certain learned Pandits, but with no 
better result. All they could tell me was that 
it was Sanscrit, Now that is a language, which 
I swore, when I was young, never to learn, of 
even to try to learn, for I had heard it said by 
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those who know, that it is impossible to do 
tither. I was about giving it up as a bad job, 
and was almost rash enough to entertain for a 
moment the idea of sending it away—tag, rag, 
and all—to the Calcntta Museum, when, not 
long after, by mere accident, I happened to come 
ACTOSS a gymnosophist sitting and meditating 
under a tree on the bank of an old lotus-covered 
tank, where I often go for a stroll, to look at the 
beautiful lotus blooms, red, and pink, and white, 
and violet, waving over the broad green lotus 
leaves spread on the surface of the water like 
a carpet, and to watch the Dhimars catching 
fish in their nets, and wicker work baskets, and 
skimming over the water in their dongas, which 
they paddle with their hands, or propel with 
long bamboos. Leaving all this aside, on that 
particular morning, I went straight up, and 
accosted that old philosopher, and soon came 
to the conclusion that he was a trie Rishi of the 
old type, for he gave me his name, and it was 
Chakamankabuddibaba, ‘Thou art the man’, I 
said to mvysslf, and there and then I grappled 
with him. I told him of this precious manus- 
cript, and how I came by it, and of the horrid 
difficulty I had in finding anyone to interpret 
it. ‘Bring it to me here tomorrow’, said 
Chakamankabuddibaba, with that aie airy 
indifference to all sublunary affairs with which 
Diogenes once told Alexander the Great to get 
out of the sun. ‘Bring it to me, and I will read 
the Sanscrit text for you, and explain it to you 
in Hindi. which, perhaps, is the only decent 
language you seem to know—and you can do 
the rest." 

Not tippler, with a three days’ thirst, 

Drinks whisky with his nose immersed 

In tumbler, not lean college boarder, 

When he has oped the well-filled larder, 

And, with a-ten sharks’ appetite, 

Demolishes to left and right, 

Not Sancho Panza when he found 

His old ass Dapple safe, and sound, 

Such joy, and sustenance did suck, 

As I did at this piece of tuck. 
(But before going further it is right that 1 
should at once tell the reader that these lines 
are niet a quotation from any great poet). 
Accordingly, I went to the tank the mext 
morning, and the next, and the next, 
ga whole week, and surely, atid steadily, 
though slowly, I got the entire manuscript 
translated into English. It turned out then 
that this manuscript was a collection of ancient 
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fables, as the reader will see for himself in the 
following pages. 

But who was the author of these fables? 
The manuscript itself threw no light on this 
question, beyond what might be gathered from. 
a mutilated passage at the fag end of it, in 
which there appeared the name—B&b&riisa— 
which nobody who has any idea of how Western 
names and words are transformed, or rather 
transmogrified by Eastern usage, almost beyond 
recognition, would hesitate to identify at once: 
with that of the old Greek fabulist Babmas, 
whose works, like so many, others, are said to: 
have been lost, That the two names are identical 
will at once be admitted when a few examples of: 
such transforniations are given. Thus Macken- 
vie in the West is turned into Mukundjee im the 
East: Fitzgenrald into Fijjilal: Stuart mito 
Ishtur (see Kincaid) : Powden into Fallowdan: 
Alenxander into Sikandar: Campbell into Kam- 
bal (a blanket); Sarah into Sarroobai: Constanti- 
nople into Kastuntunnia: and—horrible et 
nmurabile dict :—R. B. Chapman into Arbichap- 
gaon, the mame of a village in the Raipur 
District, perpetuating the memory of a popular 
Deputy Commissioner of that name—which if the 
reader is inclined to doubt I will point it out 
for him on the majmili map, and also take him 
there, if he is inclined that way. | 

Very little is known of Babrias, except that 
he was a Greek fabulist, and that his works are 
lost. It would, however, appear that he, like 
many others of his illustrious countrymen, in 
the olden days, visited India in his travels, and 
it is not unlikely that he left here a version of 
his fables in Sansecrit, that rock-bottom | 
which so many unexpected and most marvellods: 
things are fished up from time to time, only to 
show that there is nothing new under the sun— 
not even the gramophone, and the aeroplane, 
and the wireless: all are in the Snastres, they 
say. Hut the reader may ask how 3 it come 
about that two such very modern items as the 
bicycle, and a ball of Lipton’s cheese have found 
their way into these ancient fables. All I can 
suggest is that this must be put down either to 
‘the keen forecast of genius,’ or to the fact ttself 
that Babrias was a great fabulist and was only 
telling stories, , 

The following then are some of the fables, 
which, as above related, I got from the bottom 
of a weil, and have qanslated into Enplish. I 
May give some more later on. 

Now as for what the gentle reader may think 
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of these fables, I care no more than did 

Chakamankabuddibaba himself. 
B. G. 





The Reaper and the Banyan Tree, 


A Kisan was once reaping a jawari crop. 
Row after row of the tall jawari plants fell to 
right and left at the stroke of the sharp scythe, 
when the reaper’s hand was suddenly stayed by 
the sound of speech issuing from a dark, green, 
tough plant, which said: “Don’t cut me—l 
am not a jawari plant—I am a young banyan 
tree." The reaper, surprised at these unex- 
pected words, halted a little, considering, and 
then went on with his work again, cutting to 
right and left; and, cutting down also the 
intrusive sapling, he said: “I make no excep- 
tions. This is a jawari field. If you are a 
banyan, you have no right to be here’’—and 
so the future magnificent banyan tree of a 
hundred branches, and a hundred years, lay with 
the yellow kadbi stocks where tt fell. 


The used and the unused Match Sticks. 


A match-box was lying half open on the 
edge of a table. Several used up, burnt’ out, 
match sticks were lying on the floor. The un- 
used match sticks in the box peeping over the 
edge, said to the burnt sticks lying on the 
ground: ‘You Jook like us, except at the top. 
We have fine red faces, and yellow necks. Your 
faces are dirty, smudged, and black as charcoal. 
No wonder you are down below, to be trampled 
an by anybody, and everybody—and it serves 
you tight for imitating u5—but you cannot 
become like us". “No”, said the latter, “nor 
do we want to. We have done our duty waite. 
out boasting, and are content to lie here now. 
You boast over a mere accident—but wait a 
little, and you also will come down here—iike 
us—and the sweeper woman will sweep us all 
away into the same cowdung plastered bamboo 
basket, and make no difference between you 
and us." The wrinkled face, furrowed with the 
lines of thought, and the rough hands of the 
man who has done his duty, are better than 
the pomade and the stiff collar of the fop who 
has not. 


The Cat and the Hen with her Chickens. 


“Proud old she-devil with her little imps !’’— 
said the hungry, and angry jungly -cat, who 
from the corner of the wall had been for a long 
time eying a nice plump hen with a batch of 
little chickens, and wishing hard that she might, 
in her promenade across the poultry-yard, come 
round within a convenient distance of his hiding 
place. The poor hen heard this remark, but, 
without looking round, went on till she dis- 
appeared in the strong wooden fowl box. 


The Man and the Sparrow. 


A bricklayer was slowly climbing up a 
ladder placed against the wall. <A sparrow, 
looking at him, said: “You great men are. 
truly wonderful beings. You scem never to be 
able to go straight to the point—but always in 
a footling, round about, cumbersome manner, 
Why this mighty structure with this many 
rungs? Why not go up to the top of the wall 
at once?—like this’’—and the sparrow flew off, 
and sat on the top of the wall, and with its 
pert little eyes watched the man as he came 
slowly, climbing up, rung by rung, with a great 
basket of bricks and chunam on his head, 


The Devil's reason. 


A Snob, dressed up to kill, was prome- 
nading the street with another of like quality, 
when, coming from the opposite direction, he 
spotted a poor acquaintance of his whom he did 
not like to recognise in so public a quarter, and 
thereby jeopardise his dignity. “You see that 
fellow yonder’’—he said—“he is not much to 
look at—but damned proud I can tell you— 
damned proud—I can't stick him—I shall give 
him the go by’'—and with an idiotic stare, look- 
ing straight, and rigidly ahead, with a stiff neck, 
as if he had just swallowed a ramrod, he passed 
by his poor acquaintance on the broad street. 


The Black Buck and the Shikari. 


A Shikari from behind a low hedge was just 
on the point of pulling the trigger, when struck 
with the magnificent appearance of the black 
buck there, only twenty paces in front of him, 
he said—"‘No—I can’t shoot so fine an onimal. 
But stand there for a minute. I am a bit of an 
artist, and I would like to make a copy direct 
from nature."’ The black buck threw his head 








back, gave a great bound in the air, and was 
away in the twinkling of an eye, but not before 
he said—"‘Now, my good fellow, that won't 
wash. Don’t I see you every day driving those 
innocent sheep, and goats, my poor cousins, to 
the slaughter house, to have their throats cut for 
your breakfast—No—I can’t believe the likes 
of you’’—and away he went. 


The Cat and the Rats. 


A cat had the full run of a large godown, 
where grain, and things were stored, and where 
a great many rats used to roam about, picking 
up a grain here, an apricot there, and so on. 
But unlike his brethren, this cat had something 
inside of him, very like a conscience, which now 
and then, gave him a nasty twinge at the tip 
of his tail. He did not much like to catch the 
poor little rats, crunch their lives out of them, 
and gobble them up, all at once. So—and it 
was a fine pastime also for him—he used to 
catch one, now and then, play with tt for a 
little while, bite off its tail or a leg, and let 1t 
go. In a short time it came about that there 
was in that godown not a single rat left with 
four lees, or a tail. What did the cat do then? 
The cat then called them all together, and 
lectured them, thus—‘Now, my poor creatures 
—you yourselves can see what a miserable set 
of beings you all are—a burden to yourselves, 
and also to others. I can make nothing of you. 
you are fit for nothing. The best, and in fact 
the only thing I can do in such a case, is to 
eat you all up, one by one’’—and indeed that 
old cat kept his word. 

The donkey and the fox. (A side-light on 
Bolshevism.) 

An old Ewmbhar’s donkey who had been 
working all day long, carrying about ¢reat 
pannier loads of tiles and bricks, was let loose 
in the evening to pick up a stray meal by 
nibbling the scanty grass by the riverside, or 
the bits of dry kadhi stocks lying here and 
there. While he was engaged in this precanowus 
hunt after a stomachful, a fox, who had just 
robbed and eaten up one of the Kumbar's 
plumpest chickens, and was now scampering 
back to the jungle, met him on the way, and, 
with a pitying look, spoke to him in mecca? 
“Old Twisted-tail, what are you maging 
about here for? A scurvy meal of insipid 
sparrow grass, and odds and ends of dry kadhbi 





stocks—etc. ? You need some lining to those nbs 
of yours. I can count them. But you can't 
count mine. The whole world is mine; and i 
never want for a good tuck m. But you—what 
do you work for? For your own guts—or your 
master’s? Little enough, I guess, finds its way 
into that old carcase of yours. As for that 
Kumbhar fellow, your master, and his wife and 
little brats, they are all well fed, and round as- 
balls of butter. That is why I have just re- 
lieved them of one of their chickens—all got by 
your labour—mind you—they won't miss it. 
Now, my word to vou is—if you are not the ass 
that you are—Strike! my good fdlow—Stnke! 
That will bring these men to their senses—and 
a full, square meal of gram, and lucerne prass, 
and pithy kadbi into your stomach, which, I 
now see, is as empty as a drim, My dear 
fellow, use that headpiece of yours—'t is as good 
as any—Think—what are you working for—and 
for whom?—I ask. Think, I say—and— 
Stike”’! The old KRumbar’s donkey, thus dis- 
torbed in his peaceful meditations, looked at the 
fox in the same way as a Chattisgarhi Chamar 
would do, when he ts treated to the Seventh 
Symphony of Beethoven, or the transcendental 
metaphysics of Immanuel Kant, and said: 
“But I don't eat chickens—and you don’t 
eat grass’’—and, flinging both his hind legs in 
the air, he sent that fox kicking into the middle 
of the dry riverbed—and continued his meal, 
and his meditations, from where he had left off- 


The Spider and the Fly, 


A young fly had been buzzing about the tea 
table, to the great annoyance of the work- 
wearied gentleman, who had peacefully settled 
himself down for tifin. Now he would buz round 
and round his head, sometimes sitting on his ear, 
and making a foolish attempt to get into his ear: 
hole, sometimes perching on the jam-smeared 
teaspoon and coming back again, and again, as 
often as he was driven away—now he would 
most vexingly alight on the tip of his nose and 
fly away again with such damnable dexterity, 
that the good gentleman never succeeded in 
catching him, but only in rapping his own nose 
more vigorously than was good for him. At last 
he settled on the edge of the jam pot, made a 
good meal of it, and, after pruning his wings — 
very gingerly, as much as to say—'I have not 
done Oe te ene eee ee | 
—he flew away to a corner of the room—aun 





alas! right into the web of a large spider, who 
had long been waiting there for him. ‘Ha!’ 
said the spider—I have you now’'—and was 
about to make short work of him. But the fly 
pleaded for his life so pitifully, that he almost 
succeeded in making out a ‘special case,’ and, 
most wonderful to relate, the spider actually 
began to have some doubts on the subject—a 
circumstance most unusual with him. But on 
more mature reflection, which was greatly 
accelerated by a seven days’ appetite—for not so 
much as even a mosquito had he had during 
that period—the spider said—‘‘My plump little 
Buzzer, I admit that all that you say is true, 
and that I ought to let vow off. Also, you have 
my full sympathy, but I cannot neglect this 
plain fact, viz.: In the history of the world 
it has mever yet been known that a spider has 
ever let a fly go, when he had once got him in 
his trap. Do you think we spin these fine 
hexagonal webs for nothing? No—history, and 
the whole economy of the universe are hanging 
in the balance—which way I decide: the one will 
be sullied for ever, and the other will quite go 
to the dogs, if I let you off. I just can't.” 
However, poor fly again pleaded with redoubled 
energy—using all those arts which rhetoricians 
and logicians call by hard names, and phrases 
like argumentum ad hominem—and at last the 
spider agreed to refer the matter to the man 
at the tea table, who, Inckily for them, happened 
to be a very great naturalist. The question was 
put to him: Has a spider ever been known to 
let a fly off when once fairly and squarely 
caught in his net? The man pulled down great 
volumes one by one from the shelves, and, after 
turning over the pages for a long time, he gave 
his answer—No, “There you are. I knew it 
all along. I cannot spoil such a record’’—said 
the spider, as he pounced upon the fly, and there 
and then made an end of him—and so kept that 
record clean. 


The two Lotus Leaves, 

Two lotus leaves lay floating on the surface 
of a pool, and a bright lotus flower was waving 
over them in the resplendent beauty of its full 
bloom. One of the lotus leaves lay level with 
the surface, and on it there were many little 
drops of water, that glided over it like quick- 
silver, or rested motionless on its bosom lke 
glittering gems. The other lotus leaf, because 
it lay not quite level with the surface, was now 
and then lifted, and shaken by the gentle 
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breeze, so that no drop of water could remain 
on it. ‘The first leaf said to the second leaf—. 
“See how beantful I am, bedecked with gems 
that reflect all the colors of the rainbow, 
people stand on the bank of the Sal only to: 
look at me, and admire me, But no one will 
waste even a passing glance on you."" The 
second leaf replied—"Don’t brag too much, 
Those things that you call gems, are only drops 
of water and the sun can dry them up; and the 
wind can blow them away." But the next day 
the lotus leaf, that gloried so much in its beauty, 
was covered all over with sickly yellow spots, 
and holes—for the hot sun had burned into it 
through every drop of water, like a lens or a 
burning glass—and the beautiful scarlet lotus 
flower still waved over both the lotus leaves in 
the pool. 





Speculative Maggots. 

There were a lot of maggots in a mouldy old 
ball of cheese, and they began to talk and 
speculate on a lot of things which did not con- 
cern them one bit. One asked: “Who do you 
think made this big round ball?’ Another 
said: ‘Why—we ourselves, you miserable idiot 
—to ask such a question proves you to be one, 
But who told you the ball is round?” One 
said: “I know who made it. It is good ol 
Lipton. See there is his name on it.” Another 
said: “It cannot be. That is only a name. 
A name cannot make a ball of cheese like this." 
One said: “Wait—it may be true—but where 
did Lipton get the stuff from?” One said: 
“T don't know—nor do I care to—it must have 
been there always—otherwise it wouldn't be 
there—that is all."” One said frankly: “‘l 
know nothing about it—and none of us will 
ever know anything about it—so let us not 
distress ourselves to no purpose—but only eat 
and live.’ ‘Then the man at the breakfast table, 
who was quietly listening to all this confabula- 
tion said: “I'll tell you where it came from. 
It came from the cow. And I'll also tell you 
where it will go to—Here’’"—and he put a big 
junk of the rotten cheese into his mouth, and 
thus put an end at once to the contending 
parties, and their vain speculations. 


The Two Bees. 


An old bee, and a young bee were flying 
about from flower to flower, in a big garden, 
sipping nectar, and gathering honey. When 
the sun began to go down the old bee said: 





But 
There is 
that 
bright red one there, which I have been looking 
for all the day, and have only just now found. 


“Come. It is time to go home now." 
the young bee said: “Wait a bit. 
one flower more I would like to visit: 


It is full of nectar. I know it, for I went to it 
only yesterday.”’. The old bee said: ‘Let that 
flower alone. ‘That is a tulip, and shuts up at 
sunset."" “Get away you, and go home’’— 
said the young bee—"I have visited it—and 
hundreds like it—before—and I know better.”’ 
So he would not listen, but went, and entered 
into that bright and beautiful looking flower, 
and remained there a long time, gathering the 
pollen, and draining the nectar, as deep down 
as he could go. The the young bee turned 
round to fly away, but alas! the flower had 
closed behind him, and that bee never came out 
The Bicycle Wheels. 

A cyclist was scorching along on a hot dusty 
road. The front- wheel, looking round with 
disdain on the back wheel, said: “Spin away 
you old fool—but you cannot overtake me.” 
The back wheel sad: “I don’t want to—but 
it is I who make you run before me like a cur 
You only move because I push you, and make 
you go."" The Crank, hearing this said: “‘Fools 
both of you—without me neither of the pair ot 
you would budge an inch. It is I who make 
both of you spin round and round.” Here the 
patient, long-suffering, down-trodden maca- 
damised old road got his back up, and said: 
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“You all talk about things you know nothing 


about. The front wheel is altogether wrong. 
The back wheel also is wrong. The Crank— 


though he is nearest the truth—its also wrong. 


It is I who make the whole lot of you go; for 
without me you would, if at all, be only 


spinning round and round in the same place, | 


like a weathercock.”” The cyclist now put in: 
"Very good all of you—but you have forgotten 
the most important point—and that is myself. 
without me, and these two legs of mine, how do 
you think that crank would turn round. Dm 
the man who does that."” But unluckily for 
the cyclist, he had just at that very moment 
taken out from his pocket a fat sandwich and 
was munching it to get up steam, for he had a 
long way yet to go. The sandwich said: 

“Without me—what you call food—your 
stomach could be as empty as a drum, your 
veins bloodless, and your bones marrowless, 
and those two legs of yours would no more be 
able to move than that lump of cowdung lying 
on the side of the road. It is I who make you 
all go."’ It was a hot day, and the sun was 
shining very brightly, 
‘There is some sense in what that sandwich 
says. As for the rest of you—you are all a pack 
of fools—for it is I who made that sandwich, 

and all flesh is grass, and without me there 
would not be a single blade of grass on the 
whole earth, and every stomach would be empty. 
So, hold your tongues, all of you. It is I who 
make you all go""—and so they went. 


BRAHMANISM AND BUDDHISM.* 


By Pror. A. A. MACDONELL, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 


IV. 

The establishment of the elaborate system of 
caste which characterises Indian civilization from 
this time onwards, has had a narrowing influetice 
on the social virtues, and has arrested their 
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development. For instead of unifying the 


population it tended to split it up into innumer- 


able groups divided by insurmountable barriers 
which forbade intermarriage and eating together, 


and the stn said: — 


thus limiting the application of other-regarding 


morality. 
the higher castes, especially the Brahmins who 


constantly endeavoured to enforce their claims 


They further fostered arrogance in 


ol 
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to spiritual and social superiority. On the other 


hand, it tended to the degradation of the lower 


castes, whose contact or even mere shadow might 
cause impurity. 

An injurious effect of the caste system was, 
moreover, the custom of child-marnage result- 
ing from the prohibition of marrying outside the 
caste and the consequent difficulty of obtaining 
suitable husbands. A further disadvantageous 
effect was that, m such carly marnages, the 
young people had no say in the matter, and that 
the frequent premature consummation of 
marriage tended to the production of immature 
children and the consequent deterioration of 
physique in the population. 

Speaking generally the moral code and the 
notions as to right and wrong prevailing during 
this period in India did not differ essentially 
from those current among other nations of 
antiquity. Distinctive features were the peculiar 
sanctity attributed to Brahmins as well as all 
their belongings, and to the cow, the sacred 
animal of the Hindus. The veneration of the 


‘cow can, however, be traced back to the Indo- 


Tranian period: for as I have already pointed 
out, this was also a feature, though in a less 
developed form, of the Zoroastrian religion. 

By the performance of a penance every sin 
could be atoned for, and these penances were 
am important source of profit for the Brahmins, 
much in the same way as dispensations were fo 
the Roman Catholic Church during the Middle 
ages in Europe. This system of atonement goes 
back to a Indo-Iranian period, for the penances 
prescribed in the Vendidad of the Avesta are 
closely analogous to the penances (pravaschiifam) 
of the Sanskrit law-books. Thus one who has 
committed the moral sin of drinking intoxicating 
liquor ts required to drink the same liquor when 
bailing hot. For certain forms of -stealing, the 
lunar penance (candrayana), a severe form of 
fasting, is preseribed. Swallowing the five 
products of the cow (fanca-gavyam) is part of 
the penance for various offences: it has, I am 
told, been reduced to a very minute quantity 
for the heinous offence of crossing the sea. ‘The 
Visnu-sutra states that scratching the back of 
a cow destroys all guilt. Religious gifts to 
Brahmans are greatly recommended as 
penances. Several instances sre recorded in 
Indian history of rich men giving their own 
weight in gold or silver to Brahmins, a practice 
called tula-purusa, ‘a man’s weicht.’ 

Though each class had its special duties 


assimned to it, there were alse general obligations 
common to all cases, some self-regarding, others 
social ; of the former kind were self-restraint, 


purity, contentment veracity, liberality 
sympathy, straightforwardness, § obedience 


towards elders, regard for onimal life. The 
doctrine of ahimsa was, however, not so much 
insisted on in the Hrahmanic as in the Buddhist 
and Jaina creeds: for a sacrifice, cattle may be 
slain, and the meat of such cattle may be eaten 
althouch the doctrine of karma and of the soul’s. 
passage through all kinds of animal bodies, 
according to its deeds in a former life is fully 
recognised im the code of Mann. 

Asceticism, combined with religious medita- 
tion, occupies an important position in 
Hinduism. The fourth stage (asrama) in the 
life of the Brahmin is that of the religious 
mendicant (yali), which is preceded by that of 
the forest hermit (vanaprastha), These are 
laid down as regular orders into which the 
Brahmin should successively enter. 

The Mahabharata, like the legal codes, forms 
a vast treasure of Hindu ethics. It represents 
perhaps more truly the actual standard of 
morality prevailing at the period, than do the 
law-books, the standard of which tends to be 
ideal and artificial, and which, being written 
by Brahmins for Brahmins, are apt to exarrerate 
their caste pretensions. ‘The epic, in a general 
way, describes the path of relicious duty as 
ei¢ghtfold (which it is also said ta be in 
Buddhism), but here this path is stated to consist 
in sacrifice, penance, study, self-control absence 
of greed, liberality, mercy and truthfulness. It 
is the epics that furnish pictures what the 
domestic and social life of the times must have 
heen. In these, wives appear as loyal and 
devoted to their husbands, as Damavanti and 


Sayitri, while husbands are affectionately 
disposed towards their wives. Parents are 


fondly attached to their children and are ready 
to sacrifice themselves for their welfare. 
Children are dutiful to their parents and sub- 
missive to their superiors. Love and harmony 
prevail throughout the family circle. 

Though, as I have already remarked, morality 
does not come within the range of the six 
orthodox svstems of Hindu philosophy as it does 
within those of the canonical book of the un- 
orthodox system of Buddhism a moralising tone 
pervades the whole range of Sanskrit literature. 
It is particularly strong in the collections of 
fables, like the Panchtantra and the Hitopadesa, 
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which are to a large extent treatises on morality 
(mili) incuicated throug imstruciive speeches 
bput into the mouths of tigers, jackals, cats, 
‘parrots, moukeys, aud other amumais, It also 
fer pervades Sunset lyncs and dramas, It is not 
= too much to say that in no literature is the 
er Woralising uote so prominent. It is perhaps 
-* just owing te the universality of this mode of 
ake that there are so few works in 
dealing with morality exclusively. 

The key note of all this poetry is the doctrine 
of the vanity of human lie, which developing 
before the rise of Huddhism has dominated 
indian thought ever since. The only true 
happiness is here represented as to be found in 
the abandonment of desire and retirement irom 
the world. The poet turns from the beauties of 
nature with sadness to seek mental calm and 

lasting happiness in the solitude of the forest. 
The necessity of pursuing virtue is another 
practical lesson they draw from it. Gentieness 
and forbearance towards good and bad is recom- 
mended aiter the examples of the moon who 
does not withdraw her light even from the hut 
of the outcast. This spirit of universal tolerance 
and love of mankind appears when we read 
that “even a Sudra deserves respect who knows 
and does his duty well,’ or that noble-minded 
men regard the whole world as their kin. The 
coneeption of fate is naturally often touched 
upon in this poetry. We often read from the 
operation of destiny, but that this should not 
paralyse human effort. For, it is pointed out, 
since fate is nothing else than the result of action 
done in a former birth, every man can by right 
conduct shape his future fate, just as a potter 
can mould a lump of clay into whatever form he 
likes. 

When we come down to later times, we find 
& general tendency on the part of religious 
founders, such as Bassava, the founder of the 
Tangayats, in the r2th century, Eabir, the 
founder of the Kabirpanthis, in the rs5th of 
Nanak and of Chaitanya in the 16th, to proclaim 
the social equality of all those who entered their 
order, so as to relax the bonds of caste. In 
Practice, however, it turned out that this level- 
ling down of caste distinctions met with only 
partial and temporary success. 

As regards the present day, we in the 
Census reports of 190% some interesting attempts 
to establish the actual standard of morality in 
India. The conclusions arrived at are these. 
The ordinary Hindu knows it is wrong to 







commit murder, adultery, theft, and perjury, or 
to be coverous, He honours his parents, and 
in the case of his father at any rate, to a degree 
exceeding the customs of nearly all other 
nations, which have no ceremony resembling: 
that of the Sraddh, or funeral offering, except 
the Chinese, The influence of caste here is of 
the utmost importance ; the principle sanction — 
attaching to a breach of morality seems to be 
the fear of caste penalties rather than the fear 
of divine punishment, An extreme example of 
the effect of caste principles may be seen in 
some of the lowest castes where adultery is only 
condemned when committed with a person of 
different caste. In the case of perjury, the 
offence may be committed, without public dis- 


approval, on behalf of a castefellow. oe or even am 
inhabitant of the same village. The doctrine 


of Karma is stated to be one of the firmest beliefs 
of all classes of Hindus, and the fear that a 
man shall reap as he has sown, is an appreci- 
able element in the average morality. A man 
and his wife bathe in the Ganges with their 
clothes Hed together, to ensure their being 
marmed to one another in a future existence. 
As for heaven and hell, they are not regarded 
it is stated, as merely transitory Mere at 
existence in the cycle of prati 
(samsard), but the soul when sufficiently purified 
goes to dwell in heaven for ever, There is no 
idea of absorption in the supreme soul whose 
place 1s far above, 

The belief in metempsychosis, it appears, 
does not prevail all over India. Thus in the 
words of the Central Provinces Report, the 
ordinary Hindu peasant has pratically no belief: 
in the transmigration of the soul, but has a 
vague idea that there is a future life, in which 
those who are good in this world will be happy 
in heaven (sarg, skt. svarga), whilst those who 
are bad will be wretched in hell (marak), The 
general effect, however, of these two different 
beliefs on the state of morality remains the same 
idea of retribution in a future state being 
common to both of them. The influence of 
Christian morality on the religious life of India 
began to manifest itself, during the roth centtity, 
in the teaching and practical working of the 
various theistical bodies called samaj: the Arya 
and the Brahmo Samaj. Thus the Arya Samaj — 
insists on the education of both sexes, the per- 
centage of literacy being consequently high in 
this community as compared with the rest of the 
population. One of its aims, too, is to do good 
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to the world by improving the physical, intellee- 
tual, spiritual, moral, and social condition of 
It is in the teaching of these communities 
that we can see the advance of morality so as to 
include in its widest cirele, the good of humanity 
as a whole. It has, otherwise, been still less 
possible for orthodox Hinduism than for nearly 
all other early religions, with its caste barriets, 
to overstep the frontiers of national morality. 
It is true that advanced individual thinkers 
occasionally expressed cosmopolitan ideas but 
it is doubtful whether owing to their extremely 
limited geographical and ethnological know- 
ledge, even the most enlightened Hindus except 
im quite recent times, really extended such 
sentiments to peoples beyond the frontiers of 
Bharalavarsa, the Sanskrit name for India. 


V. 


Buddhism is essentially an Indian religion, 
being an offshoot of Brahmanism and deriving 
many details from that system ; it has never- 
theless become a fundamentally diferent 
réligion. Founded by Buddha m north-eastern 
India towards the end of the 6th century, B. C., 
it disappeared, like Christianity from its native 
country many centuries ago but became one of 
the three great world-religions profoundly 
influencing the civilisation of Farther East. 
Christianity has influenced that of the West. In 
India itself, Buddhism deeply affected the 
spiritual life of the country for over a thousand 
years. All the canonical texts, both Pali and 
Sanskrit, were produced in India ; ‘ the Buddhism 
of the many countries to which this religion has 
spread could mot be wunderstood without a 
knowledge of its earliest or Indian phase ; and 
without the evidence of Buddhist architecture 
and sculpture in India the history of Indian art 
would be impossible. 

The orginal and essential doctrine of 
Buddhism is that all earthly existence is suffer- 
img, the only means of release from it being 
Tenunciation and enternal death, Brahmams 
being its basis, the essential features of 
Buddhism cannot be fully understood without a 
definite statement, which of the religious ideas 
of the antecedent religion it rejected, and which 
of them it retained. On the one hand, Buddha 
repudiated the authority of the Vedas and the 
Vedic sacrificial system; he condemned self- 
mortification; he denied the knowledge both 
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of a world-soul and of the imdividual-soul ; 
be discarded the distincuons of caste witiin 
tue monastic order, though DOL a5 @ general 
classification of society ; and he was entirely 
averse to speculation on metaphysical pro- 
blems, to which the adherents of Brahmin- 
ism were so prone. Un the other hand, Buddha 
retained the bevet in transmigration (samsara) 
and retribution (karma) practically unchanged ; 
he also adhered to the doctrine that the great 
goal of endeavour is release from transmigration 
to ue uttained by means of renunciation. Even 
the fundamental doctrine of Buddhism on its 
philosophical side, that all earthly existence is 
suitering, is only a development of the view of 
life already apparent in the Upanishads. The 
Sankhya philosophy, which is the most pessimtis- 
tic of all the Brahmanic systems, may have in 
its earliest form contributed to the foundations 
of the philosophical side of Buddhism, It is 
really only on what may be called its rehgious 
side that Buddhism is original. Primitive 
Buddhism was a religion of humanity, a system 
of practical morality, keynote of which 1s 
universal charity: kindness to all beings, 
animals as well as men, It is here that the 
originality of Buddha’s teaching is chiefly to be 
found; for the sphere of ethics had been 
neglected by Brahman thought, which was 
mainly directed to ritual and theosophical 
speculation, ‘To this aspect of Buddhism is to 
be traced the profound influence which it has 
exercised as a world religion. | 
In contrast with Brahmin morality, which 
consists in conformity to an impersonal law and 
tradition, that of Buddhism is bound up with 
the personality of its founder. This is 4 
necessary censequence as the starting-point of 
the religion. Buddha is revered not only as the 
founder of the religion, but also as the revealer 
of final truths and the guide of all beings to the 
same attainment as his own. He is the Saviour, 
the ferryman who conducts men to the farther 
shore of perfection, which may be reached by 
all who follow his instructions in accordance 
with truth. His position in Buddhism 15 
similar to that of Christ in Christianity, a5 15 
already indicated by the very names of these 
two religions as called after their founders. He 
is the examplar whom all must follow who 
desire to obtain salvation. His person is the 
pivot on which all Buddhist thought turns, the 
ideal at which every believer should aim. hey 
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truths, Thus he is represented in the Ifivuttaka 
(12) as saying of himself ‘one who sees me sees 
the truth’. He is the light of the world (or the 
eye, loka-chakkhu), but everyone should dis- 
cover the same light in himself (atia-dipa), the 
Master being the revealer of the light, and not 
an intruder from the outside. One takes refuge 
in the Buddha in order to take refuge in himself 
(atta sarana), as the master has done. The 
whole of the doctrines of early Buddhism are set 
forth in the fundamental four noble truths 
The first three represent the philosophical, the 
fourth the religious aspect of the system, These 
four truths are the following: First, all that 
exists Is subject to suffering. This at once 
shows the thoroughly pessimistic character of the 
Buddhistic outlook, The Buddhist scriptures 
constantly dwell on the transitoriness and worth- 
lessness of all things, and no other religion is 
so penetrated by the belief in the utter vanity 
and misery of existence. 

The second truth is: the origin of suffering 
is human passions. Suffering is described as 
resulting from thirst (trisna, Pali tanha) or the 
desire of life, which until it is destroyed, leads 
to continued transmigration and the return of 
suffering. ‘Thirst’ by the formula of causation 
is traced backward through a chain of several 
causes to avidya, ignorance, that is, lack of 
knowledge of the doctrine of Buddha, From 
ignorance are derived the latent impressions 
(samsakaras) of former acts constituting predis- 
positions that lead to further acts. Buddha 
taught that man, by an act of his own free will, 
influences these predispositions and determines 
his own fate. From the Samskaras is produced 
consciousness (vijnana), the thinking part of 
the individual, regarded as a non-corporeal ele- 
ment that does net perish with the body, but 
temains with the Samskaras after death, and 
with them forms the germ of a mew existence. 
From consciousness are evolved name-and-form 
(nama-rupa) equivalent to the ‘individual’. 
From these again arise the six organs, i.e., the 
five senses and manas, i.e., the individual now 
assumes a practical form. From the organs are 
produced ‘contact,’ thence ‘perception,’ which 
is the immediate source of ‘thirst.”. From 
‘thirst’ arises ‘attachment’ to “worldly objects, 
this leads to continued becoming (bhava), an 
infinite series of new existences. These, finally, 
are the cause of birth, old age, and death, pain, 
suffering, sorrow, and despair. 


Here, next to the doctrine of causation, must 


be mentioned that of the five ‘ ‘skandhas,"* ar 
elements of existence, of which every thinking 
being is composed—body, sensation, octeeoton! 
emotion, judgment. A being thus composed was 
regarded as not in a permanent condition but 
always in a state of becoming, personality being 
only a sum of perpetually successive . movements, 
Similarly, what was called soul was regarded 
by Buddha only as an aggregate of changmz 
individual elements, not as eternal and un- 
changeable, different and separable from the 


The third noble truth is: the cessation 
ot passions releases from suffering. With 
Buddha’s view of the soul is closely con- 
nected that of “‘Nirvana’™’, which means ‘ex- 
tinction’ like that of a lamp. This is of two 
kinds, representing two stages of release. The 
first which is a mecessary antecedent of the 
second, is the extinction of desire (irisna) re- 
sulting in ‘blissful calm’ during: the remainder 
of life (corresponding to the “Jivan-mukti,”’ 











‘deliverance while alive’, of the Brahmins). The — 


enlightenment now attained causes the cessatioa 
of ignorance and consequently of re-birth, put 
the results of deeds done before enlightenment 
have to be suffered while the released man is 
still alive. The second stage is not reached till 
decease, after which there is no awakening, 
transmigration is at an end, birth and death are 
overcome without a remainder. This is “‘Parinir- 
vana’’ or ‘complete extinction’, oftem imacca- 
rately spoken of simply as ‘‘Nirvana.”" 

It is sometimes thought that Buddha avoided 
a clear definition of complete “Nirvana”, 
because he often puts aside the question of what 
the exact condition after death is when release 
has been obtained. But he appears to have done 
this because he considered the question im- 


“material, the main object of his doctrine being 


deliverance from suffering. He left no doubt 
about the goal to which his teaching led: the 
cessation of all the Samskaras, annihilation of all 
the Skandhas, eternal death. The glowme 
colours, however, in which the bliss enjoyed in 
the first or living state of release is described, 
led to the transformation of complete Nirvana 
into a positive paradise in Sanskrit Buddhism. 


These first three noble truths are concerned 
with the philosophical side of Buddha's teach- 
ing, and were meant for the learned only. It 
was the fourth truth, which embraces practical 
mortality and was meant for the people, that 


al 
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made Buddhism the religion it became. This 
fourth truth is as follows :— 

. The path that leads to the cessation 
of suffering is the eightfold path. This truts 
represents the sum total of Buddhist morality, 
which is coloured by the goal to which it leads. 
The eightfold path comprises: right belief, 
right resolve, right word, right deed, right life, 
right endeavour, right thought, nght medita- 
Hor, 

It should here be remembered, that, in the 
Buddhist view, practical morality should be ac- 
companied by theoretical knowledge, and that 
the combined moral and intellectual perfection 
‘of a personality is the highest aim of Buddhist 
ethics. Mere knowledge, or a solitary immer- 
sion in mystic contemplation without practical 
actions, is not perfection, while on the other 
hand morality without insight into the depth of 
truth is baseless: in other words morality un- 
supported by reason has mo solid foundation 
(that is, the customary morality of the 
ignorant). . 

Many of you will probably remember in this 
connection the Sanskrit aphorism: ‘knowledge 
without action is a mere burden, like a necklace 
on an ugly woman.’ 

it) The first stage on the eightfold path ts 
true belief. It is, of course, indispensable to 
all who enter on the path of salvation, but 
especially for the monk who has renounced the 
world. As the cardinal maxim of Buddhist 
morality is, to abandon the false and base con- 
duct of common men, and to adopt the methods 
of Buddha, in whose person is to be found the 
puide to the ultimate, the important role 
which faith fills in Buddhist morality 1s obvious. 
It is indeed one of the cardinal virtues of 
Buddhism, just as it is in Christianity. 





The next five stages comprise the five com- _ 


mandments prescribed for laymen and practically 
all including man’s duty to neighbour. The 
cardinal virtue dominating them all is charity 
fin St. Paul's sense of ‘human kindness,’ mattri 
in Sanskrit, meffa in Pali); which Buddha 
declared to be of far greater value than all other 
means of acquiring religious merit, and the 
Practice of which is constantly emphasised in 
the Buddhist scriptures. One of the precepts 
inculeated in connection with metta, or human 
kindness, is to requite evil with good, The 
history of Buddhism shows that such precepts 
were actually practised. This precept resulting 
from charity is also preached by Christ. In the 


oa 





Chinese system of morality Confucius would not 


go as far as this: he asserted that evil should “ 


be requited with justice, not with good. That 
the standard of the moral law in Buddhism is 
very high is evident from the five command 
ments. 

(ii) x, The first of these five command- 
ments is "Thou shalt not kill.” ‘The nit 
conveyed by the prohibition is that one scaioniid 
refrain, mot only from taking life directly or 
indirectly, but from doing harm to creatures 
both strong and weak. With the desire to avoid 
crushing insects and the shoots of plants was 
connected the practice of remaining in the 
monasteries during the rains. For similar 
reasons the Buddhists abominated the animal 
scrifices of the Brahmins, as well as hunting and 
war. A practical result of this appears in one 
of the edicts of Asoka, which forbids the killing 
and sacrificing of animals. The extension of 
kindness to include animals was undoubtedly 
influenced by the doctrine of transmigration. 








Its far-reaching application of the principle made 


Buddhism the most tolerant of religions, for it 
has never extended itself by the sword or hy 
force. But this very toleration was disastrous 
to it, especially when it came into contact with 
Islam. This commandment is only a wide ex- 
tension of the principle of akimsa which is also 
recognised in Hinduism. ‘Thou shalt not kill’ 
Is also one of the ten Jewish commandments : 
but its scope there does not extend beyond the 
human race, 

(#1) 2. ‘*Thou shalt not steal’’ is the second 
commandment. It means that one should refrain 
not only from taking what is not given, but from 
calising or approving of such action. On its 
positive side, it implies liberality, This com- 
Mandment is also identical with one of the Old 
Testament commandments, 

_(t%) 3. The third commandment is ‘Thou 
shalt not be unchaste’’. It has a twofold appli- 
cation; with regard to laymen it prohibits 
adultery, but with regard to the monastic 
it further enjoins celibacy. It is identical with 
the Hebrew commandment ‘“‘Thou shalt not 
commit adultery,’’ except that the latter docs 
not imply celibacy, as in the Buddhist order. 

(v) 4. The fourth commandment is: 
“Thou shalt not lie.” The full meaning of this 
is, that falsehood of every kind, including 
calumny, mistepresentation, and false witness, 
is prohibited. It implies on the positive side 
that one should say only what is good of one's 
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neighbour, not only what is conducive to 
harmony. It is partially identical with, though 
wider in its scope than, one of the ten Hebrew 
commandments: “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbour’’. 

(vf) 5. The last of the five commandments 
is: “Thou shalt not drink intoxicating liquors. ’ 
This also implies that one should not cause 
others to drink or approve of their doing so, 
because it leads to folly and ends in madness. 

There is no corresponding prohibition amoag 
the commandments of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
It is a pity that this should be so, for as these 
cominandments have been incorporated in Chris- 
tian morality, the virtue of temperance would 
doubtless otherwise not be in such a backwar:l 
state in the northern and western countries of 
Europe. The United States of America, ap- 
parently dissatished with the slow progress af 
temperance, have recently prohibited the sale of 
intoxicating liquors by law, but seemingly with- 
out very conspicuous success. Alcoholic drinks 
have now assumed a generally medicinal 
character, and can easily be bought in chemists’ 
shops, though not at bars: It is not quite clear 
how this law came to be passed: perhaps because 
every voter thought that it would be better for 
the country if his neighbour were forced to be 
sober, though not himself a believer in total 
abstinence, voting somewhat in the spirit of the 
Roman who said: I recognise the better course 
and approve of it, but I follow the worse.’ 

These five commendments are to be observed 
by the monk as well as by the layman ; but 
there are five additional ones that are specially 
applicable to the former. These enjoin that he 
should (6) mot eat at unlawful times, (7) not 
engage in dancing, singing, music, or plays ; (8) 
not use garlands, perfumes and ornaments ; (9) 
not sleep in a high or broad bed ; (to) not accept 
gifts or silver or gold. 

(vii) ‘The seventh stage of the eightfold path 
is tight thonght: ‘This could only be represent- 
ed by hymns of Buddha and the church. There 
was no god to whom prayer could be addressed, 
and Buddha was only a human being who, after 
he had entered Parinirvana, no longer existed. 
Thus the early phase of Buddhism was wun- 
known. Confessional formulas also find a place 
in the stage of right thought. The work called 
Patimokha (Sanskrit, Pratimokhna) was a for- 
mulary of confession constituting one of the 
oldest parts of the Pali canon. It is a list of sins 
enjoined by Buddha to be recited twice a month 
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on the days of full and new moon in an assembly 
of at least four monks: At the end of cach 
section the reciter inquired whether any of those 
present had transgressed any of the articles that 
it contained. ‘These two confessional days are 
called upavasatha (Pali wphavesatha), a term 
originally meaning ‘fast-day’, inherited from 
Brahmanism. The eighth day after new and the 
eighth day after full moon were also upavasatha 
days, though not for confession. These four 
days together constituted weekly recurring 
festivals of the nature of Sabbaths. 

(vit) The eighth stage was right contem- 
plation. Four stages are distinguished in this 
and can only be practised by monks. As aids 
to mental concentration exercises in expiration 
and inspiration were much indulged in. ‘Thus, 
though Buddha rejected all self mortification, 
he was not unsympathetic towards some of the 
practices of Yora. 

VI. 

Throughout the system of Buddhist morality 
the personality of Buddha is prominent, and 
associated with it is esteem for individual liberty 
(as contrasted with rigid obedience to impersonal 
law), or at least for the spirit of (liberation and} 
liberalism. Though Buddha gave many precepts 
both in the theoretical and the practical sphere, 
they are expected to be followed not in the letter, 
but in the spirit. This comes out very clearly 
in Buddha's last sermon when he was about to 
enter into the Great Decease (Parinirvana). In 
this he urged that his disciples should leave of 
minor precepts and be themselves their own 
light. The value of this admonition cannot be 
over-estimated, when we note how it was handed 
down even in that school of Buddhist's (thera- 
vadins) who were strict advocates of preceden 
This liberal spirit is closely connected with th= 
esteem shown for the middle path which is ex- 
pressly stated in the very opening of Buddha's 
first sermon at Benares to be a fundamental 
principle of Buddhist ethics and remained its 
guiding spirit throughout the vicissitudes of its 
history. The middle path is recommended not 
merely because tt lies in the middle between 
worldly pleasure and ascetic self-tortures, but 
because therein lies the right way for realising 
the ideal in accordance with truth. It is this 
liberal and moderate spirit which distinguishes 
Buddhism from other ascetic orders, especiall 
from the Jains; and it is owing to this spirit 
that, while Jainism remained to the last a formal 





asceticism, Buddhism was able, in its develop- 
ment, to adapt itself to the needs of various times 
and peoples. This was the main reason why 
Buddhism became a great world religion, which 
neither Hinduism nor Jainism, owing to the 
rigidity of these systems, could ever have become. 
Vou will observe that the following of the middle 
path, an essential element in Buddhist morality, 
is practically identical with the doctrine of the 
mean in Confucianism, as well as with the 
principle of moderation which is the guiding 
spirit of Greek morality. 

The full realisation of the eightfold path and 
the attainment of enlightenment (bedht) are 
necessarily associated with the final eradicatioa 
of fundamental vice. This condition 1s express- 
ed in the status of an arhal (Pali-arahat) or 
‘saint,’ who is free from all sins and desires, and 
enjoying perfect mental calm, has attained 
earthly Nirvana, Every Buddhist should sim 
at the attainment of saintship, and the only 
standard of this attainment is to be found in the 
personality of Buddha who is one of the arhats. 
In this respect the ideal of Buddhist morality 
consists in the imitation of Buddha (as is the 
imitation of Jesus in Christianity): this is the 
reason why faith in the master is so strongly 
insisted on for both moral and intellectual per- 
fection. ‘The ideal arhat sees in self-culture the 
first requisite of morality. This was the ideal 
of a section of conservative Buddhists who 
adhered rather to the letter than the spirit of 
the fundamental teaching. Opposed to this 
stream arose a more broad-minded school, which 
emphasised the importance of following Buddha's 
footsteps in spirit. ‘This difference resulted in 
the division of the Hinayana and the Mahayana. 
In the former the ideal is the arhkat, the self- 
centred saint, to whom self-culture is the first 
requisite of morality. To the Mahayanist the 
ideal is the bodhisattva, who insists on the 
necessity of altruistic action and thoughts, even 
for the sake of self-culture, as in the case of 
Buddha's former lives; the Bodhisattva ts the 
teacher and benefactor of all beings. ‘The 
Mahayana works for the sake of others in ord2r 
to lead them to enlightenment. This system 
makes it possible for all beings to help each 
other on the way to salvation. In fact, this view 
is an altruistic, while the other is an egotistical 
one. The Mahayana ideal from the moral point 
of view shows a highly important attvance from 
4 self-regarding to an other-regarding outlook. 
‘The practical results of this ideal were moment- 





ous. It may be said that Buddhist influence in 
China and Japan turned on this pivot althougn 
it was accompanied with abuses as well. 

The classification of the virtues as well as 
the vice, in the Buddhist morality, consists of 
many enumerations, in which cross-divisions are 
not infrequent. As it would be both tedious 
and tseless to discuss all these here, I will onty 
mention what seems of importance, 

The vices have in the first place to be 
guarded against and uprooted. The radical vice 
of human nature consists in egoism, which mani- 
fects itself in the three cardinal vices of lust 
(kama), desire (chanda) and intention (adhip- 
paya), ‘These again manifest themselves in 
various forms, among which are included the 
so-called ‘fetters’ or incentives, one group at 
which consists of no fewer than one hundred 
and eight. Compared with the vices entmer- 
ated in the New Testament which are thorough- 
ly practical, these Buddhist classifications are 
more of the nature of psychological analysis of 
hair-splitting order. 

The virtues and virtuous practices are classt- 
fied in seven groups, in all of which are included 
faith, contemplation, and wisdom, the three 
cardinal virtues of Buddhism, 45 being the 
essential basis before the other-regarding virtue 
nf love can be applied in practical morality. In 
all the classifications mental training plays a 
great part. Buddhism in fact lays more em- 


phasis on the ‘ntellecttal side than is done in 
Christianity. In this respect the Buddhist 


virtues may be compared rather with the Greek 
and the Confucian virtues; in the latter the 
cardinal virtues are wisdom, love, and courage. 

Faith, however, plays the central part as it 
does in Christianity. 

The virtues which lead to perfection or the 
other shore (param) of Nirvana are called 
param-itas: for the aim of Buddhist morality is 
to bring men to the attainment of saintship or 
Buddhahood, the final goal of perfect enlighten- 
ment, Strictly, speaking every yirtue is 4 
paramita; but in the Pali books the term is ap- 
plied exclusively to the moral acts of Buddha 
during his innumerable lives in preparation for 
his Buddhahood. ‘Ten paramitas are enumerat- 
ei: they include charity (dana), truthfulness 
(sacea), and love or charity in St. Paul’s sense 
(metta) With these may be compared the ten 
dharmas in Manu requisite for attaining the 
highest resort (paramam gatim). The param- 
jtas play a great part in the ethical system of 





the Mahayana, which bring them within the 
scope of all Buddhists, who must strive for per- 
fect enlightenment. The Saddharma-pundarika, 
‘the lotus of the true law,’ summarises these 
virtues. Im the case of the Hodhisattvas, more 
consideration is paid to these among their virtues 
that have regard to others, and the essence of 
love is more prominent than in the ordinary 
treatment of the paramitas. 


The organisation for the realisation of the 
virtues and the promotion of morality was 
established in the Buddhist Order or Sangha, 
which included monks and laymen. The 
fuidance of morality therein was laid down by 
Buddha in the rules of obedience (vinaya), 
which included prohibitrons and commandments, 
as well as the necessary measures of discipline 
for carrying them out. Though the vow of tak- 
ing refuge (sarana) in the three jewels (Buddha, 
Dharma, Sangha) and the promise to keep the 
first five. commandments im the ceremony of 
admission, are common to all members of the 
order, a clear line of demarcation is drawu 
between the lay and the monastic disciples in 
regard to the other standards of life. Buddhism 
thus teaches a twofold standard of morality; one 
that of monks and nuns which is beyond the 
world (lokuttara), and the other that of the 
Isity, which is worldly. A detailed description 
of worldly morality is given in the sermon tc 
Singalaka: here the practice of filial piety, 
harmony between husband and wife, respect 
towards teachers, etc. are recommended as the 
deeds that shall bear good fruit in one’s being 
born in heavenly worlds. But to be perfectly 
moral according to the Buddhist ideal, all the 
conditions of the Sila or moral code should be 
fulfilled : for this, the monastic or homeless life 
Is & necesssary condition. It is evident that 
Buddha recommended the life of an ascetic 
(samena) as the fittest for perfect morality, but 
at the same time did not exclude household life 
(sagara) entirely from salvation. The Buddhist 
community or Order (sangha) is made up of the 
four classes of members: monks and nuns, 
laymen and laywomen. These four are alwavs 
described as making up one body and as equally 
praiseworthy when they are well disciplined. 
Moreover, we hear of a Brahmin named 
Vacchagotta, who praised the laws of Buddha 
because of their universal application to all his 
followers without distinction of the condition of 
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life. Buddha himself is credited with having 
gone so far as to say that no difference existed 
between a layman and a monk when they had 
realised a condition of perfect purity. We find 
several laymen and laywomen described as hav- 
ing attained saintship (arhat) and it is 
evident that where there are differences of degrec 
in their attainment, this is due to the differences 
in their state of emancipation from the fetters, 
and not to their respective conditions of life. 
Not a few lay disciples (wpasakas) are said to 
have cast off the five fetters and to have enter- 
ed into perfect parinirvana equally with many — 
monks (bhikkhus). It is evident that many 
Upasakas were in the way inferior to monks in 
moral perfection, and that Buddha allowed them 
the same honour as the monks. We may, in 
fact, safely conclude that Buddha did not make 
a fundamental distinction between these two 
classes of his disciples in régard to the degree of 
their moral and spiritual perfection. It is at the 
same time very evident that many could attain 
the moral ideal of Buddhism with less difficulty 
by means of the homeless than of the house- 
hold life, on the same ground as St. Paul re- 
commended celibacy to the followers of Christ. 
Hence the pre-eminently monastic character of 
Buddhist morality, and hence the duty of the 
lay members to show special respect to the 
monks. 

Something similar can be said about the 
Buddhist view of the relation of the sexes, 
Generally speaking women are regarded as less 
capable of perfect morality because of their 
natural weakness and defects. Hence female 
ascetics or nuns (bhikkhunis) are required to 
show special respect to the monks. Buddha 


himself was never tired of describing the defects 
and vices of women and of warning monks to 
guard against them. But this must not be as- 


cribed simply to contempt for women, because 
similar warnings are given to women in regard 
to the wickedness of men. We know, too, how 


many excellent women played their part among 


Buddha's disciples. 


With regard to lay life and the female sex 
it is to be noted that the Mahayana school took 
a higher view as a consequence of their Bodhisat-— 
They take the former lives of 





tva ethics. 
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Sakyamuni (Buddha) as the models of morality, ~— 


which should at the same time be everyone's 
preparation for Buddhahood : hence they find the 
life of nobles or householders in no way 
incompatible with the practice of the paramitas- 


gS 


and the attainment of bodhi (enlightenment). 
In the Gandhara sculptures we find the Bodhi- 
sattva Maitreya (the next Buddha) represented 
with garlands and other decorations, exactly 
like the figures of princes to be seem im the 
Barhut and Sanchi sculptures. Nearly every 
Mahayana book contains landations of various 
Bodhisattvas and lay saints. Thus Vimalakirt, 
a contemporary of Buddha, at Vaisati, lived the 
life of a rich man, dressed in fine clothes, 
driving in a smart carriage and so on, at the 
same time aiming at the perfect practice oi the 
paramitas in the worldly life; his moral attain- 
ments were highly praised by Buddha; ke is 
consequently regarded as a model Upasaka 
among the Buddhists of the Far East even at 
the present day. Again Srumla, daughter of 
King Prasenjit, was deeply versed in Buddhis- 
wisdom and perfect in her moral practice on the 
path of the Boddhisattvas. The great vows 
which she took in the presence of Buddha, and 
the dialogues between her and Buddha show 
that lay morality when associated with true 
wisdom, was able to take up the essence of ail 
the rules enjoined upon monks and nuns and 
to elevate and broaden them to the all-embruc- 
ing morality of the Mahayana. For the Maha- 
yanist, in short, the moral ideal consisis in 
Practising all the precepts of morality, regard- 
less of the circumstances and conditions of life. 
A Mahayana text entitled Brahmajala enu- 
merates all Buddhist virtues and moral precepts 
explaining them in higher senses, and according 
to the spirit of the Mahayana. It has become 
the standard of Buddhist Viyana in China and 
Japan, and has exercised great influence upon 
the morality of both nations. 

The authority by which the rules and pre- 
cepts were carried out was the Sangha, the 
religious community as an ecclesiastical orga!- 
sation for the realisation of the ideals an 
at, instituted by Buddha. It is, in fact, 
Buddhist Church, Buddha was during his |i 1s 
time the sole authority on and leader of morality. 
After his death a kind of apostolic succession, 
though not unified as claimed by the Christian 
Church, was kept up by a series of ordaining 
teachers (Upadhyaya in Sanskrit), and every 
Buddhist could trace the lineage of his ordina- 
tion through the serics of teachers up to 
Buddha, ‘This practice of receiving the precepts 
from an Upadhyaya was observed both by monks 
and laymen even in Buddha's time, and parallel 
with this a kind of diocese was inaugurated 
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and is continued to the present day. It is 
called the Sima (Skt. Siman), or the circle with- 
in which the wandering monks and nuns, as 
well as resident laymen, had to attend regular 
meetings and ceremonies conducted by the 
elders during the rainy seasons. 

The personality of Buddha gave unity to 
the Order or Sangha. But he neither designat- 
ed nor made provision for a successor as visible 
head of the Church. This necessarily resulted 
in the formation of many sects, of which two 
centuries after Buddha's death there were no 
fewer than eighteen with their own monasteries. 
There were ‘elders’ (Sthavisa, Piti thera) in 
the Church, but they were not official, the term 
beg merely an honorary title bestowed on 
monks who had long been ordained. The or- 
vanisation in the Buddhist church was thus very 
loose and was undoubtedly a great cause of 
weakness throughout tts history, and was one 
of the main causes leading to its ultimate down- 
fall in India, ‘“Even in Buddha’s own day lis 
influence could not have extended over the 
many small and remote communities which were 
scattered all over India and beyond its contins, 
owing to the great stress he laid on the propag1- 
tion of his doctrine by means of missionaries, 

Buddha himself is described in enthusiastic 
terms, It is said that no being, no Brahmin, 
no god can equal him, and no one can fathom 
his grandeur. Among his innumerable qualities 
thirty-two were later singled out as the character- 
istics of a great man—one of these, the usnisa, a 
round excrescence on the top of the head is al- 
ways represented in the images of Buddha. In 
these there also generally appears between the 
brows a kind of wart urna, (Pali-unna) which is 
described as emitting powerfully illuminating 
rays of light. Nevertheless Buddha was 
regarded as a man, perfect indeed, but mortal. 

In the early days of Buddhism there was no 
god to whom they could be offered. But the 
worship of relics and the adoration of sacred 
rites soon began to develop. After the crema- 
tion of Buddha his relics were divided into eight 
parts over which the various recipients 
built stupas. The veneration of relics later 
became a much developed cult. With the rise 
of the Mahayana school representations of 
Buddha and of numerous Bodhisattvas suddenly 
appear in the Buddhist monasteries in the 
region of Gandhara in the extreme north-west 
of India, in the first century of our era. In 
this corner of India was created the conventional 
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type of Buddha, which, spreading from here to 
other - of India, was finally diffused over 
the whole of the Buddhist world, This type 
was probably created by some nameless Greek 
artist in the first century B. C. It has perimps 
been the most enduring as well as the most 
widely dispersed type that the history of art 
has ever recorded. This figure furnished 
melancholy evidence of the most striking feature 
in the degeneration of Indian Buddhism: 
Buddha, who denied the existence of the 
supreme god and rejected the worship of gods 
altogether, himself came to he treated as 
supreme god, and the images representing him 
fave rise to a vast development of idolatry in 
the later forms of Buddhism. 

In conclusion it will I think, be useful to 
summarise the morality of Buddhism as shawinz 
a distinct advance in the direction of the service 
of man. 

The general character was coloured by the 
goal which Buddha had in view: Nirvana 
attainable only by the destruction of desire: 


henee emphasis was laid on asceticism (exclud- 
ing self-mortification as contrary to the doctrine 
of the Middle path). 

On the religious side there was an absetice 
of worship (either prayer or sacrifice); the only 





religious feature being faith in See amd 
incipient veneration of sacred sites relics: 


Morality shows an advance from the | stoma 
to the conscious type, being regarded as of 
value only when based on wisdom (prajna) and 
mental training (samadhi or citta), It also 
shows an advance in the direction of altruism as 
based on love for one’s fellow man (maitri). 





The advance from an egoistic to an altruistic 
stage is illustrated by the Hinayana ideal of — 
the arhat giving way to the Mahayana ideal of 


the Bodhisattva. 

Lastly Huddhism was the first 
overstep the boundaries of nationality and exten: 
morality to its widest sphere, mankind, by means 
of missionaries sent to foreign countries. It 
was thus characteristically ascetic, moderate, 
altruistic, cosmopolitan. | 
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AN INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO 
ECONOMIC THEORY: A REVIEW. 


Principles of Comparative Economics Vol. 1 & IT. 
M.A., Ph.D., with a Preface by M. Raphael. 
Geass Levy, Senateur Membre de Pinstitut 
de France, &c., (P. 5S. King & Sons, London, 
1922-3) Vol. I pp. 1—206 and Vol. IT pp. i—415. 
a 


The first volume of Prof. Mukheryji’s brilant 
contribution to economic theory is divided 
into two parts: one dealing with the First 
Principles of Economics, the Foundations 
of Comparative Economics and the Foundations 
of Regional Economics. The second part deals 
with the general considerations of Applied 
Economics and Relativity in Economic theory 
with special reference to the concept and the 
institution of Property. It moreover differen- 


tiates the Indian scheme of distribution from the 
Western and grounds the general theory of 
Regionalism and the principles of Universal 
Economics on the basis of a ‘Moralised’ syste 

of competition. This volume is also furnished 





with a not too exhaustive list of notes at the 


end with a valuable index. 


The second volume is mainly descrip- 


tive and seeks to establish that Regionalism 

is not only not incompatible with universal 
only bedrock — 
upon which a more socialised system of 

Consumption and Distribution than the present 
Perhaps Regionalism is a 
misnomer. What is meant is Communalism the + 


economics, but offers the 


one should rest. 
soul of the vast Indian social system not yet 
checked by foreign political experiments and 
institutions. 


religion to 








This Communalism is explained 
at some length in the second volume. Tt is mot ~ 
merely an Economic system ; otherwise Prof, 
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Mukherji would never have accepted it ; it is a 
Socio-Economic System, a scheme of life co- 
ordinating different values. From this point of 
view, the chapters on Art and Religion of 
Commitnalism are specially interesting. If the 
strength of Socialism lies in its appeal to 
hmmanity we fail to see why Prof. Radhakamal’s 
description of the Indian village community will 
not satisfy those super-fine critics who are not 
prepared to accept the inevitable class-comscious- 
ness and class-conflict that Socialism counts upon 
to inaugurate an era of equality and brotherhood. 
There will be many who will not subseribe to 
Dr. Mukherji’s economic theories as such, but 
what hie is concerned with and what the modem 
world needs now, is not an ebstract, impeccable 
system of economics a la Hegel, but a concrete 
‘and matter of fact social basis of life a la James. 
full-blown systems of philosophy have been 
exploded by the towch of Life, and yet we 
demand full-grown Economics! It is high time 
that Philosoply should be made a compulsory 
subject for cll students of Economics. Dr, 
Mukherji’s picture of the Indian village- 
community should engage the attention of those 
who have the quarrel of the universe with them ! 





lt is not possible to do full justice to the 
merits of the book within the short compass of 
n review. Suffice it to say that by these two 
volumes Prof, Mukerji can well claim to be an 
exponent of India’s message to the world. 


Since the davs of Bagehot, attempts have been 
made to relate economic phenomena to physical 
concepts and causes. Prof. Jevons in his dis- 
cussion of the coal question and periodicity of 
famines and Moore in his Analysis of Business 
Cycles, followed Bagehot’s method. ‘Their race 
is not yet extinct. A queer survival of their 
method, though it would have been disowned by 
them, is to he found in the economics of 
Communism and Anarchism which consider ‘‘the 
the study of the social institutions as a chapter 
of natural science’. But for reasons which need 
not be detailed here, Prof. Jevons and his school, 
as well as the anarchists, failed. For the truly 
scientific method is both deductive and induc- 
tive. Thns in this book, we find an application 
of the Laws of Kinetics in the analysis of 
‘economic concepts. ‘The laws of Returns and 
the Theory of Population are seen to be parts of 
the Universal laws of collocation of matter and 
energy, an attempt to illustrate which has been 
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second volume, which is mainly inductive. 


Coming to the plane of organic life, we find 
a great stress Isid upon a much forgotten aspect 
of evolution, viz., Mutual Aid. ‘The labours of 
Kropatkin and Drummond have their economic 
counterpart in the Co-operative movement of the 
small countries in Europe. But in Political 
Philosophy, the force theory of Oppenheimer end 
the conflict theory of Gumplowicz are called the 
Sociological interpretation of the State. Such 
theories are at best half-truths which must needs 
be corrected by a faith in the League of Nations 
and other methods of internationalisation, Dr, 
Mukerji believes in both. As a principle of 
economic differentiation—a heresy to all ortho- 
dox Economists with their Natural laws 
immutable like the lews of the Medes and the 
Porsians,—between different types of ‘Social 
Constitution and progress the Importance of 
plant and animal economy has been brought ont. 
Thus the question of dict comes to the fore-frant 
of his discussions on Distrilintion and Consimyr- 
tion. 


The psychological ground-work of the 
theories advanced here is in keeping with the 
recent tendencies of functional ond social 
nsychology. The concepts of social utility as 
super-imposing the insufficient notions of 
marginal utility, of cooperative production, 
consumption and distribution will cure the con- 
ventional notions about them of their indivi- 
dualistic trend. The significance of instincts 
and values has been elucidated, their actions as 
levers and impulses of the economic urge of 
life have been explained. The contributior 
of the classical school of psychologists occupying 
themselves with the states, rather than the flow 
of consciousness throngh the channels of 
behaviour of men acting in groups, has: 
been sought to be corrected by a trie estimate 
of snocio-psychological canses which are more in 
accord with the conerete facts of human nature. 

Race or Folk psychology, as the subjective 
back-sround of the economic differentiation of 
society info types, has been discussed in these 
volumes with the object of recognising the tm- 
portance of ethnic values and social standards 
of different peoples as regulating economic 
values. The author here establishes 4 
alliance with Ethnology. 


new 





determine economic environments. While the 
school of Ratzel and LePlay emphasize the im- 
portance of geographical infinences as factors of 
social causation, the significance of other natural 
conditions is ignored. And this is deplorab'c 
considering that Eugenics regards Nature 
as more important element than Nurture in the 
determination of the quality of the species. 
Herein, Dr. Mukherji has gone ahead of LePlay. 
The factor of human geography seems to 
have humanised his socal economy. The special 
gtrees upon food peculurities, the clothing anil 
housing standards, the relation of the people to 
the land, in other words, the whole question of 
agranan distribution, form the subject matter of 
an. ¢laborate treatment in the second volume. It 
seems that the author started by being a 
rezionalist of the orthodox school. A closer study 
of Indian facts, however, discovered for him the 
defects of Regionalism, which lie, first, in its 
incapacity to federate in a larger life on the 
economic principle and secondly, in its imade- 
quateness to satisfy the necds of the whole man. 
There arc whole sections in the volumes on our 
table which indicate the author’s conviction that 
the incompleteness of a region has been remedied 
in the types of Communalism evolved by the 
Tndian social mind. And it is nef a blind farth, 
when we remember that confederations of a 
number of Indian villages are still to be found, 
that a villager belonging to such federations, by 
being a member of different occupational cor- 
porations and local bodies, has not only his 
wants satisfied, but can utilize quite a number of 

opportunities for his self-expression and that 
such villazes- are social units of activity and 
enjoyment guarantecing an amount of self- 
contentment which is translated as inertia by 
the city-bred intelligentsia. After discussing the 
nature and origin of economic types, the author 
mentions how Asia and Africa to-day, are their 
tattle grounds. The conflict, the maladjustment 
and the environmental stress, as a result of the 
above historical fact are the most significant 
phenomena in the East for the Indian student of 
economic institutions. But hitherto only a mass 
of facts has been collected by different scholars, 
hut we can not profit by them so long as the 
setest who will utilize them does not benefit 
by Dr. Mukherji's method and teachings. Can 
we expect him to arrange these materials regard- 
ing the communal institutions of the East in the 
light of the new alliances of economics? 
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perusal of 


After 
Comparative Economics we thought that the 
author had well imbibed the lesson of the 


the 


Historical School. But ou second reading we 
found that he had parted 
historical nationalism of List and his followers. 
Dr. Mukherjt’ s ‘history’ is the ‘traditional 
memory’ of the different types: This r for 
diversity is worthy of him. It supplies the most 
solid plank for our village reconstruction. It 
has helped him to avoid the cold abstraction of 
Internationalism and to build a theory of social 
integration and progress for the whole world. To 
this attempt we see a new commentary of Comte'’s 





Law of three stages which throws a flashlight 





upon a series of recent historical facts beginning 
from returns to primitive structures as in Reade 


the Principles of 


company with the — 





the national movements in India and Ireland and 


ending in the numerous attempts at group 
onientation. 


This book is a comparative study. 
a comparative method can lay bare the merits of 
the hook. The book might well have been 


named Principles of True Economics, for Dr. 


Mukherji preaches heresies here. We are 


afraid that his herestes will canse 9 flutter in the 





dove-cotes of orthodoxy. It will be put in the 
Index and be given a bad name and then 
hanned by the divine heirarchy of ‘the 
Marshallites. 
accepted truths of to-morrow—at least Dr. 
Mukherji’s heresies will be: this is our 
conviction. 


In thus review we have not touched upon the 
demerits of the book. There are many tinim- 
portant ones. But we purposely refrain from 
pointing them out because we think that great 
books are rare in Economics and we can ill afford 


to misjudge them before they are judged truly 
in the light of historical perspective. ‘ 


estimates are bound to be long and erkaael The 


real estimate is bound to be shorter. The took 
is sincere and therefore profound. Any defect 
that occurs in the book is covered by the sincerity. 
of the author’s creation. A creation is more than 
a mathematical sum perfect in its hypothesis and 
conclusions, it is organic and partakes of the 
spiritual aml therefore it can afford to nestle 
defects im its bosom, 


M. 


But heresies of to-day are the 
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INDIAN INFLUENCE IN MALAYA. 


Malaya. The Straits Settlements and the 
Federated and Unfederated Malay States. 
Edited by R. O. Winstedt, M.A., D.Litt. (Oxon) 
Malayan Civil Service. (Constable and Co,, 
London, Bombay, and Sydney. Price 12/- nett.) 





(Review by Philip C. Coote.) 


In the days when he was a Hindu the Malay 
borrowed much from India and since he has 
become a Muslim he has continued the practice. 
‘Both in literature and religion there are traces 
of Indian influence in the Malay, dating back 
from very early times. Interesting parallels 
too may be drawn with European customs and 
superstitions which exist in India and Malaya, 
though in slightly different forms, all doubtless 
emanating from the same primitive source. 

‘Throughout Asia there is the belief in the 
were-tiger just as in parts of Europe the exist- 
ence of the were-wolf is credited. The Malays 
identify the Spectre Huntsman with Shiva while 
the Wild Huntsman of Europe, who must surely 
be of the same origin, is said to be Odin or 
Wodan. Support is given to “‘the Indo-Germanic 
theory that Shiva and Odin are avatars of an 
early sterm-god, their common source,” In 
India, Malaya and Europe rice-throwing at 
weddings is observed though in the vulgar west 
obnoxious confetti too often takes the place of 
rice. “Besisi hetrothal savings speak of the girl 
as a filly ; Malays, Esths, Finns and Sardinians 
spenk of her as a bird or a calf.” 

In exorcising evil spirits the Malay macician 
copies the Brahman and recites secret traditional 
charms. We declares that he knows the origin 
of the evil spirits and prefaces his invocations 
with the word “Om", continuing Ins address to 
the demons with words:—’Tis not the “earth 
that’s my footstool, but the skulls of every liv- 
ing thing.” The Malay, like the Brahman, 
often ses a tabu vocabulary, and again may 
not have his hair cut if his wife is with child. 
In many other ways, especially in the marriage 
ceremony, the Malays observe Brahminical rites 
and ceremonies. 

Imitating a Hindu prince a Malay Raja sends 
his k@ris or dagger, the hilt of which is carved 
after the likeness of the Garuda, Vishnu’s sacred 
mount, as his representative should he wed a 
commoner wife. In avoiding physicians, nserers, 
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sailors, dancers, one-eyed persons and persons 
with thick hair on their bodies the Malays un- 
wittingly followed the code of Manu. 

Eventually the Malays were converted to 
Islam and it is dificult to determine what beliefs 
they, as pagans, borrowed from India, for the 
Muslims of Southern India were similarly 
indebted to Hinduism for their charms and in- 
cantations. As the Brahman touches the tongne 
of a newly-born child thrice with honey and ghi 
so does the Muslim from Arabia, India and 
Malaya, only substituting a verse from the 
Koran for one from the Rig-veda. A strange 
mixture of religion is sometimes seen in Malaya 
when incantations address at once the rice-soul, 
Sri, the Hindu goddess of crops, and Solomon, 
ruardian of all living creatures. 

Malay Mahommedanism of today bears traces 
of the early missionaries who came from the 
Coromandal Coast and Malabar, whose people 
are Sunnites of the Shafeite school. The Malays 
are Shafeites now and, until British control 
began in the peninsulas, they had their 
customary laws in matters of slave-right, sale, 
land tenure etc. Apart from marriage, divorce 
and the legitimacy of children, where Muslim 
law still prevails, British law is in force except 
where it is contrary to Muslim flaw. 

With regard to Malay literature, no record 
exists of the Malay language in a form which 
is entirely free from Arabic loan-words, except 
for some Indian script of about the tenth century, 
Minangkaban memorials and the Venggi 
characters of the Kota Kapor inscription in 
Banka, the tin-producing island off Sumatra. 
Meny Malay fables, stories and proverbs can be 
traced to India and are borrowed from such 
sources as Bidpai’s Fables and Buddhist Jataka 
tales. Into these stories local colour has been 
skilfully woven by the Malays, but the Indian 
background remains. “The plots of folk 
romances, like the tale of Malim Dewan who 
stole the flying garments of a fairy princess and 
married her, are mostly Indian.”” The port 
laws of Kelantan in 1650 closely resemble those 
af the Moruls. 

The pre-Islamic influence of Java is seen in 
old Malay literature, especially the twelfth cen- 
tury Panjitaks. A change of taste resulting In 
the introduction of romances of the Deccan came 
with the triumph of Islam, but these met with 
the disapproval of the Indian missionaries and 
the “‘Hikayat Indraputra’’, a collection of South 
Indian tales, was condemned as being profane. 
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“Some of these tales, like the ‘Hikayat 
Parang Puting," make Brahma the Supreme 
God; most contain allusions to Allah; all are of 
the same type, and parallels may be traced in 
Sinhalese, _ Bashmirian, and Punjabi folk 
literat 

sore poctry, of which much is extant, bears 
the Arabic name sha’vi and consists of stanzas 
of four rhyming lines. Of modern Malay litera- 
ture it is said: 

“Perusal of the vernacular press today will 
show that the literary spirit is still strong in the 
Peninsular Malay, though it is overlaid with the 
tradition of translation, obsessed with religion 
and groping in the dark for material." 

Mr, Winstedt has contrived, with the assis- 
tance of specialist helpers, to produce a book 
which deals with every phase of life in the 
Malay Peninsula, The illustrations are all that 
can be desired and Malaya may be considered 
a standard work on the country about which too 
ittle is known by those who have not actually 
lived there. 





A SPIRITUAL BIOGRAPHY. 
The Gleam. By Sir Francis Younghusband, 
E.CS.L, E-C1., (Join Murray, Albemarle Street, 
Londen) 1933. 





In these days when the tide of materialism rons 
strong, and ecx problems, sensational burplaries, 
devious diplommcies, war romances and commercial 
achievements enter so largely into the stock-in-trade 
of the popular writer of books it is refreshing to 
come gcrass a volume like this where the central 
theme is religion and the tome austere and pure, yet 
kindly. The book iteaclf reads like a romance. It is a 
story of hich ‘spiritual adventure in which are 
recorded, im language that is often eloquent, the 
religions experiences of a certain Nijn Svabhava—the 
Tame is assumed but the person is real—who in 
Fesponse to sotte mward voice set ont to “follow the 
(sleam" of spiritual achievement, The book is also a 
study in friendship. On the one hand we have the 
acholarly, soldier-author, reflecting all that is best in 
the life and thought of the West, and on the other the 
eager, responsive secker after truth whose roots strike 
deep in the soil of the Hast, So close is the spiritnal 
kinship between East and West that it ia difficult to 
determine where Svabhava ends and Younghusband 


Svabhava was happy in his upbringing. His father, 

# wellto-dy landowner ta.the Prstjab) ig described ‘as 
“a perfect natural gentleman” who holds loyally to 
the faith of his ancestors and is loved and honoured by 
a wide circle of friends, His mother was a choice 
spirit, gentle, retiring, and passionately devated to 
the home, she exercised a profound influence over her 
susceptible son, Nurtured in this enviremment 
religion came naturally to him, At firat: he accepted 
everything on trust, thinking not to reason why. Then 
the mood changed. Going into the world of men and 
aifairs—he aceepted and held for jo years an impor 


tant post under Government—he came in contact with - 


new and omexpécted tides. of thought, Notalily an 
article by Huxley ridiculing the idea of God ai mt 
cutside and omnipotent and perfect being, arreste 
hit and started him on the task of thinking things out 
for himself. He found the old foundations giving way 
nndéer his fect, and for a time be fioi 








it dawned on him that this was the beginning of 


intellectual and spiritual freedom, and he recognined 
the Gleam. His motto was henceforward excelsior and 
the book proceeds to narrate his aspirations, 
questionings, reflections, ambitions and achievements 
in the realm of the spirit. | 

From Hoxley he turned to Christ. Unable to 
accept his unique divinity, or to entertain the 
miracnious in the Gospel records le was still” drawn 
irresistibly to the person af the Galilean—an Asiatic 
like himseli-who brenthed a new message of 
sympathy and love. He came to regard the 
appearance of Jesus Christ on the Earth as the most 
important fact in human history; but he conld mot 
accept him either as complete or final. This is the 
dominant thought of Svabhava in Religion. Nothing is 
final, the highest height attained implies a higher still, 
the best 1s yet to be, even Christ muy be surpassed, 

Darwinism he studied long and intently; and his 
eager spirit, finely touched to fine issues, saw in ‘the 
theary of evolution a new beauty in mature and a mew 
hope for the world, 

His mind began to occupy itself with dreams—the 
Gleam led on to the vision, And we find him 
formulating plans for the inauguration of a new 
Religion that was to reform and transcend the old, 


ak 
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He would conserve all that was best in the old 


religions systems, holding with Tennyson— "They are 
bat broken lights of thee, and thon, O Lord, art 
miore than they"; bot he would enrich them by the 
experiences of great and good men who have lived 
above the level of their fellows, and he would always 
leave the way open for new manifestations of God, 


Ne determined to write a book and on retiting from 
Govermment Service he took up the task with the 















ntention, ai he expressed it, "of enriching the blood 
of mankind, af imbuing men with the impulse of a 
truer, greater, nobler and more virile religion.” This 
religion was to be of the Earth, Earthy, its heaven 
was to be in the midst of then and its God was to be 
in their hearts. Evil, he recognised, but as something 
superficial and evanescent: the fundamentally real 
and everlasting is the good. The conflict now waging 
just end in the vindication of the good, the Victory 
: of Love. His definition of religion is worth recording. 
“By religion I mean that sense of union with the 

universe—that universal albembracing love which 
makes us feel in intimate touch with all other human 
beings, as well as with animals and plants and the 
spirit which is animating the whole—that consiming 
love which reads into them the very best, which 
draws from them their best, and which gives to them 
our best. 1 mean, too, that eager aspiration after the 
highest we can in our most exalted moments concerve 
and our passionnte intention to make the world of fact 
tealise the world of onr ideals." One instinctively 
eontrasis this creed with that of the old Hebrew 
prophet—"He hath showed, thee, O man, what is 
yood: and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walle humbly with 
After much study and reflection Svabhava reached 





school, church and country, and he argues that im each 
of these examples the uniis make the omity which 
unites them, ‘The units in their to-gethermess, 05 6 
whole, impress and make each mit, And each unit 
contributes to the making of the whole.” Svahhava 


believed that God is a unity of just this nature, and 
so he holds—‘Kach of us gots to the making of Gail 
as each soldier goes to the making of the regiment, 
and God makes each of us as the regiment makes 
each soldier", This is a far cry from Ins early 
conception of God as a spectator of Divine Autocrat 
living outside the world and working his sovercign 
will irrespective of the goodwill of co-operation of the 
creatures he had made. Having determined the 
relation of God to man Svabhava's next endeavour was 
to fix the goal at which man should sim. Instinct told 
him that Jove was the greatest thing in the world, 
and instinct found a strong ally in the conclusion of 
modern philosophers like McTaggart and Moore that 
personal affection is the highest good. His mind 
fastened on the familiar fact of personal love as 
exemplified in parent, husband, friend, ete., but he 
soon passed on to his favourite conception of corporate 
personalities of regiment, school and country and 
“made the great discovery that love of God and love of 
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country are of the same kind, the difference being one 
of degree. Ultimately, he reached the point where the 
world is to be understood a5 a persan whent he terms 
world (including the bodies of human beingy) is the 
“body, and what we speak of as God is the “mind”. 
Thns God, man and the universe are indisselnbily 
nnited and mutually dependent ou each other, We are 
part of God as a jel is part of the fountain, flame 
of the fire, a ray of the sun. “There ts no sharp 
dividing line where we end and God begins, The 
central line within us—that is God.” This teaching ts 
not new—hitherto we have been content to call it 
higher pantheism—but it is stated here with freshness 
and charm, and Svabhova's idea of a soul within the 
soul corresponding to a “jet? urging en to higher 
endeavour is céttainly quaint. All this leads up to 
World Love os the c ination of human existemee ¢ 
religion resolves itself into a larger patrictinm. 

How is this to be attained? It would seem to 
come by illumination, but prayer, concentration arte 
earnest striving after the very best are also indicated 
as pathways leading to the goal. Wherein lies the 
jwentive to tight action? Syabhava gives the answer 
in the following declaration of faith—"To love Mother-. 
World po commandment was needed. World love was. 
hia nature, one true reality, the basis on which 
his whole life was constructed, the pinnacle crown 
this upward endeavour. As a patriot offers his: 
life he would give up his own for World-Mother itl 
faith that in her it remained and would evermore work 
ont its good”. 

The hook is lighted up by 4 shining examples of 
lives devoted to the canse of religion with whom 
Conbhava claimed spiritual kinship. These are 
(x) Mirsa Ali Mohamed, the well-known religions 
reformer of Persia, commonly called the “Bab or 
Gate to God, who proclaimed himseli the Messiah, 
and sealed his testimony with his life: He too held 
that no religion is fimal. | 

(2) Ram Krishna, an orthodox Hinda, who claimed 





to be an incarnation of God and lived a life of sinjalar 
purity and devotion. He dwelt much on the Mother- 
hood of God. 


(3) Keshuh Chunder Sen, the flaming apostle af 
the Brahmo Somaj, who exercised a profound influence | 
on the religious thought of his day, but hardly ‘satistied 
the high standard set by Svabhava. 

(4) The author of “The Golden Fountain”, an 
English lady of fine sensibility, who throngh mnch 
tribulation entered into a state of “Contact with God” 
which can best be described in terms of mmsic. 

The sketches of these four “Saints” are finely 
drawn and add immensely to the interest of the book. 
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still aspiring, and the thoughts that arise in him find 
an écho in hearts the world over. 

This spiritual biography is too sacred for criticiam ; 
bat the following reflections may be forgiven :— 

{1} To the grest majority religion is still the 
dominant issue in life; bot something more than 
aspiration and devotion are expected from any religions 
system that claims authority and finality. 

(2) To the question—"'Do we need a new Religion 7” 
the obvious answer is Chesterton's epigram which 
might be appropriated by the Hindu and the Muham- 
madan as well as the Christian—“Christianity has not 
been tried and found wanting: it has been found 
difficult and has not been tried". On the other hand 


ion of an old faith will always receive 





BREEN AS 
(3) The need of the hour is applied religion. 
(4) The problem of evil remains. It is a pity 
dvabhars @i3 fot dinate thn pesscclly ot Se 





fection te finely expressed ; 
tremendous poll downward ? 
With the memory of the recent world war so vivid, 
and racialism ever asserting itself, we would do well 
to panse ere we accept this thinker’s view of sim a5 
superficial and evanescent. 
This is a noble book and I commend it as «a 
(Rev.) J. Z. Honcs, 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


ART DRAMA AND CRITICISM. 

Catalogue of the Indian Collection in the Museum 
of Fime Arts Boston Parts I and TW by Ananda E. 
Coomaraswamy, D.Sc., (Museum of the Fine Arts, 
Boston, 1923) $3-25- 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, contains, 
perhaps, the best collections of Indisn Art m the world 
outside India, Under the able direction of Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, an artist well-Lnown to the readers of 
the Hindustan Review, the Indian section has been 
enlarged and amplified to represent the best-known 
Indian traditions in painting and sculpture, A 
comprehensive Catalogue is in course of preparation, 
Ferre ] and ID have now heen issued containing 
respectively a general Introduction to the Arts of 
India, and an itemised description of Indian Sculpture, 
The Catslogne is of more than ordinary interest, as 
the “Museum possesses the moet important collections 
of the arts of India now existing in America, Tt 
embodies the Ross, Ross-Coomaraswamy, and the 
Indian partion of the Goloubew collections. It is 
especially fich in Rajput and Mughal paintings, 
Hegeiete Laraaaaps ilinstrated Jaina mannacripts, 
fire, textiles, and ‘ewellery.” 

The Introduction gives a rapid summary of the 
relation to the att movement. With the sure skill of a 


waster, Dr. Coomaraswamy tells os of the évolu- 
tionary progress and subsequent decadence af music, 
painting and sculpture, of drama and aesthelion A 
list of general works on Indian philosophy, religion, 
literature and history is appended. In Part IL the 
author sketches for us a brief history of Indian sculp- 
ture and pives a profoundly interesting account of the 
preat figures of gods and goddesses which moulded 
the seniptor’s art. A very comprehensive Bibliography 
precedes the detailed individual description of the: 
sculptures in the collection. A short note ts appended. 
to each numbered item explaining the 84 photographic 
plates which concinde the Catalogue. The volume ts 
sumptuonsly printed on art paper, and differing from 
the ordinary Musenm lists, is a store-honse of autho 
titative information. The sim has been to explain 
fo fit Tyumen fhe Ficks eiipaiticgies 20s ee ee 
tradition which moulded the sculptor's imagination, 
India, the home of these artistic treasures, ‘Tas ofl 
to produce a comprehensive account of her art collec- 
tions. The Museom of Fine Arts and Dr. Coomera 
wamy deserve gratefol thanka for this excellent work, 





Indian Art & Art-Crafis Lectures. By Stella 
Kramrisch, R. Srinivasan, T. G. Krishnaswami Pillai, 
and W. D. 8. Brown (Theosophical Publishing House, 
Advar, Madras, 1923) Es. 2/-. = 


At the Theosophical Convention held in Madras 
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in ig22 Mrs. Adair organised in commection with an 
exhibition of Indian Arts and Crafts a course of 
lectures if now reproduced in book-form under the 
above title. By far the most striking of these lectures 
are the two contributions by Dr. Kramriach, the noted 
Asstrian artist, who has goue farther than any othes 
Western savant in her appreciation and wnodersta’ 

of Indian Art. She discourses here on the ‘Significance 
of Indian Art’ and tells us in pointed language that 
“the reality of Indian Art consists in the relation of 
the forms of the visible world with an inner rhythm". 
Art therefore is essentially subjective, and a thing seen 
with the eye remains illusory until the outward glance 
is harmonised with the sensitive impression it pro 
duced on the inward eye of the painter or the sculptor. 
That explains the reflective, meditative nature of the 
acuipture and painting of India. Dr. Kramrisch pro- 
ceeds to unfold the perennial beauties of the creative 
instinct which finds the fullest scope under such a 
conception of art; she is not concerned with the 
superticial criticiam of the objectivist and the naturalist 
whose ideas and motives are distinctly subversive of 
the fimer idesls, Dr. Kramrisch returns however to 
this theme indirectly in her second lecture on ‘Recent 
Movements in Western Art” and discusses the ethos 
of such oltra-modern schools as the Cubists, 
Poturists, Constructionalists, etc. She shows how 
incomplete such revolts are and why they miss the 
divine fire. Other lectures included in the volume are 
‘Indian Music of the South’ by Mr. Srinivasan—a 
technical contribution, a paper by Mr. Krishnaswami 
Pillai on the ‘Art-crafts of South India’ and a dis- 
course on ‘Guildcrafts and Indian Handcrafts' by Mr, 
W. D. 5, Brown—the latter being an eloquent plea 
for a tejuvenation of the Indian handcrafts through 
the aid of guild organisations. 





The Beggar's Opera § Polly by Mr. John Gay 
(Chapman & Dodd, Ltd., London, 1923) 7s. 6d. 


Messrs. Chapotan & Dodd have rendered a useful 
service to lovers of music and to opera goers in 
particular by publishing in a beantiful edition a 
textual reproduction of the famous Beggar's Opera and 
its sequel Polly, together with all the musical airs 
a8 they appeared in the original editions of i289. In 
the Beggar's Opera the airs are placed in the body of 
the book; in Polly the music is at the end. The 
é8ition should prove very usefol in extending the 
already wide circle of lovers of this first and greatest 
English Opera, which is possibly more popular to-day 
than it was ever before, 
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Steries from the Russian Operas by ‘Gladys 
Davidson (T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., London, 1923) 
7s. 6d. 


Russian Operas occupy distinctly a preeminent 
place in the European musical world. The haunting 
beanty and the quaint charm of the Russian soul 
finds its full play in these musical compositions of the 
great artists. People ignorant of Eussian language 
and even innocent of the outlines of the tale have 
thoroughly enjoyed a Russian Opera season. It was 
A prest desideratum which the author of the Stories 
from Russian Operas has provided. In plain 
English the story is told of sixteen of the more famous 
operas, including Cui's ‘Mademaiselle Fifi’ and 
Tchaikovsky's ‘Tolanta’, The opera goers will relish 
the book immensely, for it will help them in enjoying 
fully the musical treats of the Russian Opera Com- 
panies. These dramatic tales will also serve to arouse 
an interest in Russian legendary and traditional myths 
which form the libretti of these operas, 


His Majesty's Embassy & other Plays by Maurice 
Baring (William Heinemann, Ltd., London, 1923) 
7s, 6d. 


This latest volume of the Baring plays are of the 
light variety type which we like to take with usa to 
the bed. In His Majesty's Embassy the author has 
sucetssiully contrived to display the petty intrignes 
and trifling sensations of Society life set amid the 
suave, ponctilions regimen of an Embassy. The 
situations strike us as amusing and full of fun. The 
characterisation is not elaborate nor tiresome. The 
other two plays incloded here are Manfroy, the Dake 
of Athens and Junge........and Afler. The former is 
an onalloyed story of egotistic idealism which believes 
in no higher faith than one’s own splendid destiny. 
The length of the serious dialognes in this play is at 
times boring, but the finale is very appropriately 
drawn. JWME,.....000005 and Afler is a comedy of the 
rollicking variety, full of fon and ammsing caricature 
drawn in the best of light-hearted veins. It is possibly 
the most successful of the three plays in the volume. 


Dramatic Legends by Padraic Colum 
Macmillan Company, New York, rgza) 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Colom, the Irish poet and dramatist, in his 
latest volume provides the dilettante with an inetrac 
ive variation on dramatic forms, He sketches the 
outlines of four dramatic pieces based on folk lore and 
provokes the reader, were he inclined to exercise his 
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dramatics, to expand and fll in the suggestive situa- 
tions which Mr, Colmm has skilfully traced. Im the 
book are also included miscellaneous poems on the 
countryside and on “creatures and things seen", The 
poet enjoys the gift of skilfal expression and a tender 
harmony of words. 


Ld 


The Realistic Revolt in Modern Poetry by A. M. 
Clark [Basil Blackwell, Oxford, rg22} 25. éd, 


Within o small compass of §3 pages Mr. Clark has 
managed to present an admirable survey of modern 
poctry, full of critical acumen and shrewd analysis. 
The modern Hnaglish poetry has shared with other 
activities of life the liberating and widening tendencies 
which marked the opening of the oth century. And 
it is not surprising that youthful aspiring minds, sick 
of the sophistries af the Victorean age, crashed into 
the arms of Whitmanism and experimented ond 
indulged in Lisbyean measures to the verge of 
absurdity in all seriousness, Mr. Clark realises with 
Mr. Moore that “Art is merely the embodiment of the 
dominant influence of the age"; and traces the over- 
Fated hurry of modern vers Hbre to its obvious 
inspiration from specialism and license, from a love 
of intricate descriptions and an obsession of details 
and particulars. This reaction’ from Victorean com- 
plications and sophistications has led the modem 
pocts, in the opinion of Mr. Clark, to seck “the 
fiatural man, stripped of all conventions, and nature 
tnadomed and unpoetised”, The author js not sure 
of the goal, but he sees in the passionate earnestness 
of modern poetry the saving sign and a hope for the 
future. The Realistic Revolt in Modern Poetry is an 
<2, and of sound literary 

rit. 





PORTEY. 


Georgian Poetry 1920-272. Edited by E. M. 
Poetry Bookshop, London, 1j22) Gs. 


The fifth volume in the Georgian Poetry series 
covers the prolific post-war years 1920 to 1922, a period 
when illusions reached their climax and faced a blank 
disenchantment as the rolling clonds of misery and 
horror continued to hover over this wretched world, 
Poctry, the art of life and true living, does not how- 
ever show any marked falling of from the buoyant 
pedestal it set up for itself in the immediately pre 
ceding period (cf., for instance, the 1918-19 Georgian 
Poetry}, But there is distinctly visible a more sombre 
tone, a less luxurious abandon. The Georgian poets 
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chronicled in the present volume do not rise above the 
dogma of modernism, and being born of an intensely | 
realistic age do not forget the miasma of environment, - 
unless it be in the wilderness of detail. There is no | 
sacrosanct pontificism here in technique; liberty of | 
form, of verse, of choice of matter is deliciously a 
indulged in. And yet the lines which make the most = 
appeal, the appeal of true poetry, are set in the old, = 
orthodox, traditional forms. Troe, the gens of ao 
Walter de la Mare or a Davies lifts the out-of-the-way = 


Phrase into a region of beautiful phantasy, What 
more charming, for instance, than Mr. de la Mare's 
lines on The Moth? Squire and A wORer are 
represented here in the usual characteris attitude. 
Of the rising new pocts Mr. Edmund Blunden and Mr, 
Hughes are the most pleasing. The Editor deserves 





to be sincerely congratulated on tracing ont for us the 


sources of modern English poetry. 


The Poets’ Year: An Anthology, Compiled by Ada 
Sharpley (Cambridge University Press, 122) 75. Gd. 


Miss Sharpley has selected a novel method of 
grouping her favourite poets. The art of selection 


always entails a laborious task, demanding during 
the process oot only an objective outlook, but a 
sympathetic harmony of spirit, an imstinct for the 
appropriate and the beautiful. Miss Sharpley has 


fonnd a framework for her anthology in the days of 
the year: “the care of the compiler has been not so. 
much to ft each day with tis poem as to place those 


chosen in the season to which they seem naturally 


to belong and in such sequence as to form a harmoni- 
She has applied s discriminating judg-- 
ment in. fitting the lines to the seasonal beanty of the - 
particular day, or to its historic, mainly literary, 
traditions. The result is not un-picturesque. We hear 


ous whole”. 


Shelley's voice, as we write this sitting on a baleomy 
which opens out on a forest humming with Autom: 
breath, 


“ieeseese TOM Whose wiseen presence the leaves "| 


Are driven, ke ghosts from an enchanter 


fleeling,”. 


of the ‘wild West wind" heralding the advent of winter. 


American Poems and others by J. C. Squire 


(Hodder & Stoughton Lamited, London, 1923) 55. 


Mr, Squire im his latest book does not attempt to 
beguile us to a region where fairy rings are W 
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round fantasies of the eweetest imagimings. In this 
volume he is a journalist turned a poct for the nonce. 
'The Stockyard’ is a vividly realistic piece of newe- 
paper reporting set in metre; and if it is mot poctry 
i+ ie not the author's fault. He has sought to relate 
for us the account of a visit to the Chicago Stockyard 
and the impressions recorded by the poet are so sensi- 
tive and real that pleasure of the kind one obtains 
from reading poetry is perceived. But the essential 
prosaic-ness persists. There are other lines in the 
yolume, however, which retail with delicions frugality 
the magic which the poet, apart from journalist, 
‘The Unvisited" and ‘The London Sunset’ are wholly 


“Dream-prairies spread with flowers that mever grew, 
And breezes balmier than ever blow, 

And fiercer wilderness and mightier mountains 
And deeper woods than traveller ever knew, 

And mellower fruits and bluer lovelier bays, 

And warmer starier nights and idler days, 

No pain, tio cruelty and no unkindness, 

Peace and content and leve that always stays."" 


King Cole and other Poems by John Masefield 
(William Heinemann, Lid., London, 1933) 6s. 


Mr. Masefield’s art does not appear very pleasing 
te those who do mot wish to see in poetry anything but 
the tender emotions and delicate imaginings of a land 
of phantasm where Beauty utidisputed reigns. Mr. 
Masefield combines his vision of the things beautiful 
with his realistic impressions of the things of the 
earth. He is of the great “Bringers Down of Beauty 
from the stars’, and his latest book of poems reveals 
<4 him o rare combination of a charmung power at 
portrayal and an eerie imagination. ‘King Cole’ 13 
not a fantastic Pied Piper. The poet tells us here 
of the miseries of a poor pedier of amusement being 
charmed away by the mysterious benevolence of an 
ethereal fiddler, His clastic, winged harmony of 
words tonched with sympathy and humour produces 
a charming effect, especially so because the poet keeps 
us tuned to the worldly echoes, and so distils beauty 
out of earthen jars. ‘The other poems included in this 
volume are of the characteristic pattern which Mr. 
Masefield has made his own: 

‘Would that the passionate moods on which we ride 
Might kindle thus to oneness with the will; 
Wonld we might sce the end to which we stride, 
And feel, not strain, in struggle, only thrill.” 


Yasodhara or the greater Renunciation by Nellie 
B. Badcock (The Chelsea Publishing Co., London, 
1923) 55. 

In a dramatic poem of great power and beanty 
of language Miss Badcock gives us a vision of the 
inward struggles which Yasodhara, the wife of 
with sympathy and intuition; how Yasodhara, losing 
her husband, sacrificed her child, her only som, at 
the altar of the Greater Love which had drawn 
Gautama to a life of Renunciation. Mr. Rhys Davids 
questions the morality of the sacrifice aud asks us to 
extend not admiration but pity to Yesodbara, for her 
holding back herself. But Miss Badcock, with a finer 
perception of motherly love and a woman's instinctive 
sympathy does not evidently share this view and 
shows Vashodhata in a truer light, and her little 
narrative therefore attains the real merit of under- 
standing and appreciation. 


Jute:Waste by E. B. Chase (Erskine Macdonald, 
Ltd., London, 1923). 


Jute-Waste deserves to be remembered if only for 
the beautifnl lines on ‘Puri By The Sea’ :— 

“Oh, wonderful sands where the cactus grows, 

With its delicate saffron bloom; 

Wonderful beach, where the wee crabs play 

And the great white breakers boom” ; 


Mr. Chase, who is well known in Calcutta as @ 
rhymster of power and imagination, has chosen here 
to talk to us in a light-hearted manner of petty 
‘ncidents in the life of a Railway official in India. 
And such romantic things as the Trolley and the 
Permanent Way have found their first poetic adimirer. 


Collected Poems of Thomas Hardy (Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., London, 1923) 8s. 6d. | 


Messrs, Macmillan & Co. have done a useful service 
in bringing together in one edition the poems of 
Thomas Hardy, who is, perhaps, mot 50 well-known 
for his poetry os for his dramatic works and novels. 
All his lyrical, narrative and reflective poems are 
here presented under one cover and suitably apart- 
mented under appropriate heads. Admirers of Mr. 
Hardy will appreciate this handy collection; to others 
“+ will come as a welcome surprise that Mr. Hardy 
is a poet of no mean merit and of considerable charm. 
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The Songs of «a Broken Airman by Jimmy Howcroft 
fodder & Stoughton, Ltd., London, 1923) 54. 





‘Jimmie’ Howcroft crashed from an airoplane in 
France in 1916 and bas suffered since in constant pain 
from a fractured spine, Nursed with tender hands 
and solicitous love by a devoted mother and an equally 
devoted friend he has been able to case the intensity 
of his physical pain by a flight of the mind through 
those picturesque ‘“‘caravans of cloud” which his 
earthly body is unable to reach any more. His verses 
poignant with the touch of a living tragedy, gather 
a charming and courageous appeal as we read of the 
undaunted cheerfulness of his soul :— 


“Then what am I? 
A stricken pawn in a mighty plan, 
Wet striving still to be a man, 


‘Thongh hopeless seems the race to be 
Vet breast it bravely thom shalt see, 
Like mist before the sun, 

Thy troubles die, and fade away, 
And joy be at the close of day 

Lf then hast nobly run.” 


His love of nature and of the littl things of the 
earth is beautifully rendered in many a charming lime. 
May we take to the spirit of the brave man who amid 
suffering tells nz of hope and faith :— 


The game's most poor, most humble pawn, 
May wait with hope until the dawn." 


Herodias Inconsolable by Mary E. 
Chelsea Publishing Co., London, 1923) 34- 


The legendary dislogue between Herod and his 
wife on the death of Salome is exquisitely rendered in 
verse by Miss Boyle. Salome, the beautiful tempting 
vampire of popular imagination may be said to be 
slowly coming into her own. Oscar Wilde's alluring 
phantasy put an exaggerated emphasis on Salome's 
temptations. Mise Boyle presents here a contrary 
view. Salome is the tragic victim of her mother's 
ambitious scheme to win for Salame a throne and a 
kingdom. Herod, who ordered the execution of John, 
the Baptist, in order to keep his promise, appears in 
Miss Boyle's version in a half-repentant mond, con- 
‘ecions of “some dim justice’ which avenged the 
Raptist’s death by the drowning of Salome in an ice 
pool, The narrative is of delicate grace and poise, 
and neatly executed. 


Boyle (The 
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Phantom by Gerhart Hauptmann Translated by 
B. Quincy Morgan (B. W. Huebsch, Inc., New York, 
1922) $1.50. 

Gerhart Hauptmann is a venerable mame in the 
literary world. This great German dramatist has 
written some of the finest works which would adorn 
any country or time. If he is not of the line of Goethe 
or Shakespeare, he is very near to them. He has 
social problems, But Phantom, his Jatest work 





published after a silence of six years, is a psychological — 


autobiography of an abnormal type of human bemg, 
and is really an essay in psycho-amalysis. We feel, 
as we mum through its pages, the hand of the master 


who has come very near to realise in written languare 


and render beautiful expression to the storm and strife 
of a megalomaniac soul in actual action. We guess 
that the author has deliberately chosen to nie to the 
dull, prosaic incidents of daily Life, and comsequently 
there is no brilliant description or any wa 
of characterisation for which Hauptmann is justly 
If Lorenz Lubota, the central figure im the 
story, obsessed by the vision of the splendid destiny 
of a literary genius, goes through the fires of Misery, 
toll and prison, this tragic rhythm of passn 3 

excite the author to bewail the irony of his fate. Nor 
when solitude, reflection and tender (PHLILLOTLS 











restore Trent to common sobriety and to a life of 


plain everyday business, docs Hauptme 
charm our semes by seductive: praises ok Akiepeniinelt 
conclusion. No, it is a calm tale of the 
troubled soul, related in low tones and with- 
out specions colouring. Of absorbing interest to the 





psycho-analyst, the story appeals to the common 
human instincts which play havee so often unwittingly — 


and leave os wondering if we are multiple perso- 


nalities. Do we at all feel like Lorenz on any occasion — 


when, for instance, he says that “the sight of the 
and the sight of the: jinsceh wicked teat eee 
purity, and even in another and better sense”? Have 
the menioes: of our. snecgetion’ tae 
springs of action unknown to our psycholog 





experts? Phantom ends on a triumphant nohes- ti 


re-construction of a bruised, maimed soul through the 
magic of a woman's love. 


Possession by Mazo De La Roche (Macmillan & Co,, 


Ltd, London, 1973) 75. 6d. 
In Possession we have ome of those strong, 
passionate novels that stir the most elemental instincts 
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in you. It is a stery of the Canadian prairies in the 
springtime, of the wild onrush of human passions, of 
the tragic autumn of despair and resentment leading 
to a mellow winter of resignation at the unkind 
destiny, Mazo de la Roche is a new name in Canadian 
fiction, new to us. Hut his work is of the kind that 
ome can not but classify as ont of the ordinary. 
Resides the intriguing conflict of passions which the 
author has skilfully welded into a harmonious though 
tragic tale, be has introduced the age-long conflict 
of race and tradition. Derek Vale, a youth happy in 
glorious manhood, settles down on an orchard farm 
with an old spendthrift, Jerrold, and a beatiful 
daughter, as his neighbours. While a strong liking, 
and later, love begins to develop between the two 
young people, the plucking season brings in a family 
group of Red Indians on the farm as help. Wild 
youth, springtime, and a lovely fawn-like beauty 
amongst the helpers:—Forced imto marriage with 
Fawnie, the Red Indian girl, on the birth of his baby, 
Derek feel the incongroity of his position weighing 
heavy on the peace of his mind, The life of Derek 
and Fawnie, complicated by a confession of love 
between Derek Vale and Grace Jerrold during 
Fawnie’s temporary, but misunderstood, absence 
necessitated by fear for Derek's life, forms the chief 
interest of the book. The author has skilfully avoided 
the jar of a conventional happy ending. He achieves 
a notable success in the delineation of the fimal scenes. 
A capital book. 


The Public Square by Will Levington Comfort [D. 
Appleton and Company, New York, 1923) $2.00. 

The Public Square is a novel of the finer percep- 
tions, of the fight of two eminently gifted human 
beings for the guiding light that is Life, of the con- 
flict between imstinct and understanding. This latest 
work from the pen of Mr. Levington: Comfort is of 
special interest to India, for the author draws his 
his high-souled creed. The story in its bare outlines 
tells of the arrival in New York of a youthful girl of 
nineteen, Pidge Musser, anxious to fight her own way 
im this great big world. Her contact with the elemen- 
tal passions of mankind comes in the shape of a 
tempestuous lisson with Rufe Melton, a being of 
divine profile bat formed of the basest metal. Miss 
(Claes, the gentle and patient landlady of the honse, 
and Dick Cobden help her in their own way in seemg 
it through and yet mot lose her bearing with the 
wonderful thing which life is. Cobden, disappointed 
in his love for Pidge, takes the advice of Nagar and 








Miss Claes and goes ont to Africa to seek the Little 
Man they call Gandhi. War breaks out and then the 
entry of America in the muaelstorm; and Cobden 
rushes throngh India for a fleeting meeting with 
Gandhi on to France to act as a war correspondent. 
Disilingion and disenchantment, and then back to 
India after the war just as the hovering clonds were 
about to break at Amritsar. The climax of Cobden’s 
inward struggle of the soul is reached in the public 
square they call Jallianwalla Bagh which witnessed the 
bestial brutality of armed force against a mild- 
tempered crowd of peaceful, unarmed citizens. The 
bands of illusion seem to fall off Dick’s eyes a5 
strolling next day through the streets of the stricken 
city he comes across Nagar, the silent tongued youth 
of New York, now stripped naked to a board and being 
flogged for an imaginary political offence. With 
Nagar’s silent appeal to Dick mot to interfere, light 
seems to break upon Cobden's mental horizons, and 
the true valmes of life as preached by Mr. Gandhi 
slowly begin to embrace his inmer being. At the other 
end of the world in New York Fidge Melton has 


fought through her fascination for Rufe, and Dick's 


Eastern letters enthuse her with s new understanding. 
As the time for Dick's return approaches nesrer, 
Pidge has finally fought through her mental tribula- 
tions and is ready to fall on somebody's shoulder for 
comfort, for love, for sympathy. Mr. Levington 
Comfort, in his own inimitable way, has handled the 
difieult theme with the skill of an artist. The Public 
Square is fiction of # very high order indeed, very near 
to art that is creative, that tells us of the mysterious 
bundle of instincts and passions that we are made of, 
and points to us the distant shining star emitting 
light and understanding. There 15 mo surer appeal 
than the appeal of love and appreciation and here we 
have both in an abundant measure. We are grateful 
to Mr. Comfort for a correct and sympathetic delines- 
tion of Mr. Gandhi’s ideals, for the incisive analysis 
of passions in their conflict for mastery, for the 
emphasis on the recognition of the troe human values 
af life, for being, im fact, the “Messenger of India”. 


The Cage of Gold by Sita Chatterjee Translated by 
A. E. Brown, M.A. (BR. Chatterjer, Modern Review 
Office, Calentta, 1923) Rs. 2/8. 


The Cage of Gold is a novel of social Bengal 
written originally in the Bengalee language by Miss 
Chatterjee, the talented daughter of the editor of 
Medern Review. Principal Brown of the Wesleyan 


College has rendered the English translation 
admirably. Miss Chatterjee has the gift of the facile 
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pen and an casy flowing style. She writes with a 
merry twinkle of the many ludicrous customs which 
still prevail in Hindu Bengal. In The Cage of Gold 
her theme is the temptation of a mariage de con- 
tenance in conflict with the enduring charm of 
intuitive love. The loveable little slip of a girl that 
Urmila is represents perhaps a typical Hindu maiden 
in Bengal to-day with the difference that Urmila 
possessed a sterner spirit and broke through the 
artificial barriers that prevent a Bengalee girl from 
even speaking ont her own heart's desire that touches 
60 intimately her entire future. Samarendra, the 
young College Professor, poor in purse bat rich of 
mind and heart, is a delighiful sketch; and so is 
Girihala Dasi, the prototvpe of many a scheming 
mother anxtous to secure a desirable match (desirable 
in the sense of weighty in gold) for her son, Lalit, 
the briefless barrister who looked more at the flesh- 
pots that a marriage with Urmila and her fifty 
thousand rapees meant than at the slender strings 
that bound Urmila’s heart, is a pitiable, almost con- 
temptible, figure. The prattle of children is delight- 
fnl to the ears, The tender manner in which Urmils 
finally over-rides the scruples which gripped her is 
singnlarly charming. We congratulate the young 
anthor on the success she has achieved in presenting 
a vivid picture of the homelife of Bengal in such 
delightful setting. The promise which Miss Sita 
Chatterjee held out in her little sketches in “Tales of 
Bengal” is amply folilled. 


Bodies and Souls by Shaw Desmond (Duckworth 
« Co,, London, 1922) 7s. od. 


Can a man possess a woman's body and not possess 
her soul? This intensely interesting problem forms 
the theme of Mr. Desmond's brilliant study of a man, 
honestly conscientious in thonght, sexually clean, but 
utterly romantic. Aodies and Souls is one of those 
attesting novels which demand attention because of 
their persuasive appeal to the most vital social problem 
that faces society in modern times. A man with a 
brilliance almost amounting to genius searches his 
innermost self for an explanation of the apparently 
‘contadictory passions that govern his daily musings on 
the mystery of sex. He has married in all earnestness 
for love, for physical passionate love, imspired by the 
informing intimacy of the soul. The two, man and 
wife, are soul-mates, but the passing frolic of time 
witnesses a change. Jan Raymond perceives in his 
wife a “lady of fire and snow” so far as physical 
passion is concerned; Muriel detects in her husband 
the strand of revolt against the sanctities of married 
life, a desire to satisfy elsewhere the sensations and 


the cravings of the body which crowd Jan's mind. The 
conflict 1s psychologically pathetic. Mouriel’s letters 
form a vivid story of a high-strung woman’s soul. 
Mr. Desmond imspires the moral that a mere soul- 
midis ef 6 Dolly sion eataile AET See 
and that the ideals of true marriage are const 4 
only “whens. men nnd ‘wit panccuettaci ae 
and soul, An inspiring book vividly written and of 
absorbing interest to young people. 





The Breaking Point by Mary Roberis Rinehart 
(Hodder & Stonghton, Ltd., London, 1g32) 25. fal. 


Mrs. Rinehart is well-known for her mystery 
stories, foll of thrilling adventures and fashionable 





detective plots. She possesses in a remarkable degree 


the gift of sensitive impression-sketching drawn from 
her deep knowledge of the conflict of human passions. 
In The Breaking Point she breaks new ground. She 
presents the life story of a man who has forgotten 
his past and rebuilt a mew life and a new individuality 


throngh the tender ministrations of a noted psycho- 


analyst, after the fashion of Coué. A wild youth, 
full of wine and women, ends in tragic murder and 
subsequent forgetfulness. The mew life begins as o 
quiet, peaceful physician of the countryside. But the 
world is mot big enough and nervous twinches of 
memory strike a disquieting note, ontil the storm: 
breaks and the old drama is revealed in its naked 
brotelity, Intertwined with the tale is the happy 
mixture of a strong love, faithful amid disappoint- 
ment and  dis-illmsionment. Mrs. Rinehart has 
tackled her story with great charm and skill. The 
characters of Dick Livingstone, the rejuvenated doctor, 
and Elizabeth, of the wondrous but fretful ond 
frivolous Nina, of old David, the faithiul mentor— 
all are vividly portrayed. They live through these 
pages and endear themselves to us. 


Broken Horizous. By Deana Eurnect 
Butterworth, Ltd., London, 1922) 7s. 6d 


(Thornton 


Mr. Burnet as a novelist is new to the literary 
world, Hitherto he has been chiefly known as a 
writer of verse, and verse of a high order. His poetic 
vision has monliled this tale of the Broken Horizons 
where am unscrupulous young steals the 
blossom of a pure, high-minded, convent-bred girl of 
temder years whom the elder brother, though twice 
her age, loves with a passion known only to true 
lovers. Tereza has given herself once and she belongs 
to Howard for life, even though Stephen Millard, the 
elder brother, marries her out of pity and the desire 


rr 
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ta atone the great wrong done to her by Howard. The 
tragic unhappiness of two souls, bound in a mesh 
through no fault of their own, makes a poignant 
reading. With 4 realistic tonch the author does mot 
tempt us to wnite Stephen and Teresa in life; and 
when Stephen is dead, Teresa hears the call of 
Howard, inspite of her full knowledge of her com 
plete loss of love for him. The enigma resolves in the 
attraction of the body-nnion with an antipathy of the 
souls, We are strongly reminded of Louis Couperus’s 
The Law Inevitable with its similar poiguant tragedy. 
Dana Burnet’s story is an arresting tale end stands 
out for its literary merit. 


For Me Alone. By Andre’ Corthis (George Allen 
‘and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1921) 75- 6d, 


“In For Me Alone (‘Pour Moi Sele") M. Andre” 
Corthis, the eminent French novelist, dissects the 
seul of a woman after the fashion of Gustav Flaubert, 
but with a difference. Madame Bevary is a taster- 
piece in French fiction. Corthis takes up the same 
old story of unloved mating with its tragic sequel 
for the finer, more sentitive soul; and yet in Alvere 
Gourdon there is the restraining pathos of socialized 
morality that forgives slander of the soul but not of 
the body. Madame Bovary had no such scruples of 
conduct and behaviour, and remains therefore a 
greater figure than Alvere,—Alvere who is tempted 
forward and then draws back—earning our pity though 
not our admiration. But the situations are different 
and Corthis is writing in a realistic age of prescription 
and custom where physical restraints on the meander- 
ings of the soul have become stricter and more rigid. 
This realistic touch works out admirably in its own 
way and the revelation of a refined woman's tribula- 
tions when in contact with a bizarre, almost vulgarly 
crude, personality of her hushand. With sure skill 
the situations are well drawn and the reading is entire- 
ly pleasant, M. Corthis’ book stands out prominently 
for its enduring analysis of a woman's innermost 


A Frontier Man. By G. E. Mitton and J. G. Scott 
(John Murray, London, 1923) 7}. 6d. 


Sir J. G. Scott and Lady Scott (G. E. Mitton) take 
ns back again in this volume to the charm and mystery 
of Burma, a theme which they have made their 
own. They deal in a new situation, however, in A 
Frontier Man, and relate in an entrancing manner 
the story of a shy, awkward man who spent a lonely 
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youtine life on the outposts of the Burmese Frontier. 
But the tale is more than a routine story; it tells 
of the courage and perseveratice of a woman of high 
lights in love, Set amnd the romantic strangeness of 
an alien country the story grips you with its charm 
and absorbing interest. The authors have not attempt- 
ed to pass judgement on the Burmese people, as wonld 
be an obvious temptation to the hack writer on the 
Hast; Sir J, and Lady Scott have taken the country 
and its people as they actually are; they speak of the 
charm and mystery of the countryside os it strikes, 
a stranger. The local colour is properly apportioned 
and presented in a free, easy style. The result is a 
cleverly written and charming tale. 


Scissors. By Cecil Roberts (William Heinemann 
Ltd., London, 1923) 75. 4d. 


Scissors, as child, as boy, as man, is always interest- 
ing for he is typical of the youth of the age. Mr. 
Roberts i8 a realist of the true rank, and so, perhaps 
because of his earthly contacts, succeeds in his senti- 
mental situations. Im Scissors his portrayal of the 
tife history of a characteristic young man is admirably 
touched, Nothing mere delightfol has been written 
than the amusing and wholly boyish echool life of 
Scissors. The author created in the boy an enduring 
character, loveable and charming, full of fon and 
frolic. Hardly ont of his teens when the death of 
his father robs Scissors of his boyhood, and he 
suddenly becomes a man, penniless and alone in the 
world. The “drums of Timar” which dragged him 
from his baby-bed in the Far East have sounded their 
call, and the life of Scissors becomes a poignant read- 
ing as despite his success in journalism he finds the 
horrors and bestialities of war affecting him and his 
intimate associations in the croelest manner, finally 
robbing him of his cherished love who deliberately 
sacrifices herself at the altar of pity. Mr. Roberts 
takes Scissors back to the Hast for another flight to 
the clouds before the final crash, A fascinating tale 
and living one with its firm grip over the realities 
of life. 


For France. By Morice Gerrard (Odbams Press 
Limited, London, 1923) 73. 6¢. 


Set amid the chivalrous age of France when Henry 
of Navarre, later known as Henry IV, was fighting for 
romance transports us to the Middle Ages when 
chivalry ruled the hearts of men and honour signified 
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Chemie’ with his usmal skill and brought the climax: 


in the famous battle of Ivry which decided the 
fortunes of Henry. The sinking note winch rons 
through its pages is the charming love tale of Countrss 
Clarice and a Captain of the Scots who onder Chevalier 
Opilvie rendered signal services to the country of their 
adoption. For France is a thrilling historical 
romatice, written with delightful charm and grace. 
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Primitive Ordeal and Modern Law. By H. Goitein 
(George Allen and Unwin, Léd., 40, Museum Street, 
London, W. C. L.) 1923. 

Though not intended to be of practical mse to the 
practitioner of law, Mr. Goitein's book—Primilive 
Ordeal and Modern Law—is a treatise of great interest 
to sindents of jurisprudence. Ti deals systematically 
with the orfgines of various kinds of trials by 
ordeal in Europe and shows how they came to be 
metamorphosed into our present legal process. The 
subject is concerned not only with the science of law 
bot with also other branches of sociology. The author 
has a complete grasp of the entire range of the topics 
50 comprehensively dealt with by him. With a view 
to assist the reader's comprehension of o difficult 
subject, a synopsis of each chapter is placed at its top, 
analysing the argument and indicating the topics 
dealt therein. Appended also to the chapters are notes 
giving cross-references to other passages bearing on 
the same topic in the book, and at the end is n fairly 
comprehensive bibliography of standard works on the 
various subjects dealt with in the volume. Altogether 
by reason of its wide scope, grasp of the problems 
discussed, and research in the history of Juriaprn- 
dence, Mr. Goitein’s work forms a notable addition 
to the rather small collection of books in English 
expounding problems of early law and custom, and it 
throws a flowd of light on a nomber of matters con- 
cerning our present-day legal processes and procedure. 


A First Book of Jurispradence for Students. By 
The Right Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., E.C., 
D.C... New Edition. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
| ) 1933. 


Sir Frederick Pollock's standard work called 
A First Book of Jurisprudence appeared first in 1896. 
Since then it has held its place as a valnable aid to 
students. The present edition is the fifth. With 
Tegard to changes that have been made in the original 
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Both in moking additions and im supplying ouissions. | 


of Jorisprodence have been published during the last 
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work, the author states that: 
third editions I amplified a few passages where further 
explanation seemed desirable; in the fourth I added — 
some observations on rules of pleading and evidence ; 
and the latter part of the book, has called for new 
references and other amendments im each rev ‘ 





I have tried to avoid the temptation of crossing the 
boundary between illustration of principles and exposis 
tion of technical roles". The result of these judicions. 
changes—additions, omissions and alterations—is a 
thoroughly up-to-date text-book of Jurisprudence, which 
may safely be recommended to all beginners of the 
Science of Law. It may be said to be an almost ideal 
manual of the subject, and deserves wide circula for 
amongst students of Jurisprudence. 





The Origins of Order and Law. 
(Efingham Wilson, 
E. C.. 2.) 1923. 


By H. Cohen. be 
16, Copthall Avenue, ‘London, i 
Mr. Herman Cohen, the anthor of The Spirit of our 
Laws—the second edition of which we recently noticed 
in terms of appreciation—has written an elementary 
bat instructive little book on certain aspects of Juris- 
pridence, civics, and ethics, called The Origins of 
Order and Law. Its great merit is that it attempts— 
and does so successfully—to develop concrete: ~ 
instances rather than weave abstract generalisations, 
lt discnases in simple language the origins of law and 
custam, their growth and development, and their 
emergence into presemt-day conditions, which fatter 
are oucidly expounded. Though many ‘treatises 
intended to familiarize the beginmer with conceptions: 





few years, we have no hesitation in declaring that Mr. 
Cohen's work is not likely to be beaten by ees rival 
in the field. We have much pleasure in } L 7 
it to students desirous of obtaining a first view of 
Jurisprudence. 





The Hindu Law of Marriage and Stridhan. By 
ithe late) Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, Kt., MvA., DLL., 
Ph.D, (&. EK. Lahiri & Co., College Street, Calentts) 
1923 


The Tagore Law Lectures for 1878 delivered by the 
Inte Sir (then Dr.) Gooroodass Banerjee called the 
Hindu Law of Marriage and Stridhan have just 
appeared in a fifth edition. Ever since its first publica 
tion, the book has been justly regarded as a standard 
work on the subject, and for many years to come it 
is bound to be looked upon as a classic in Anglo-Indian: 
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legal Hterature. The last edition (the fourth) wae 
edited by the learned and accomplished author him- 
self, in roms. ‘The new (fifth) edition has been edited, 
revised and overhauled by his son—Dr. Sarat 
Chandra Ranerjee—who is fully qualified to present 
to the Irgal world an edition worthy of his father’s 
hich reputation as a scholar and jurist. He has mot 
only incorporated the decisions relating to the subjects 
dealt with which have oppeared in the law reports 
since the issue of the last edition, but has enriched 
the book with new muatter,- which is very properly 
printed separately within square brackets, to enable 
the reader to distinguish it fram the anthor’s work. 
Altogether, the present fifth edition of his father’s 
classical work by Ih. Sarat Chandra Banerjee, will 
maintain iis deservedly high repttation as admittedly 
the best treatise on the enbject it deals with. A word 
of commendation is due to the publishers for the 
exrellent format and get-up of the book, which deserve 
acknowledgment. 


The Law of Motor Vehicles in India, By Dewan 
Hahadur § Bavanandam Pillai, 1.8.0. (Nathan & Co., 
Mount Road, Madras) 1923. 


Dewan Bahadur S. Bavanandam Pillai is the Deputy 
Commissioner of Police in Madras and his experience 
of traffic in the capital of the Southern Presidency has 
enabled him to produce the most comprehensive work 
on motor trafic in this country. It is much more than 
a commentary on the Indian Motor Vehicles Act (vu 
of tox). Though making that enactment the frame- 
werk of his book, the anthor has under each section 
brought together in the form of comments brief 
extracts from reported cases decided by our highest 
judicial tribunals as also from standard British and 
and American treatises like Ualsbury’s Lows of 
England and the American Cydopardia. Besides 
elucidative commentaries, the utility of the book is 
materially enhanced by the collection of rules made 
under the Act by the Government of India and the 
major provincial governments, 4 table of cases and 
a general imdex. Dewan Bahadur Bavyanandam 
Fillai's Law of Motor Vehicles in India is thus an 
exhaustive work on the subject and will be of great 
eaine to all concerned in the administration of the 
Act it deals with. 


The Indian Workmen's Compensation Act (VII of 
1923). By A. G. Clow, L.C.5. (The Fioner Press, 
Allahabad) 1923. 


Mr. A. G. Clow's edition of the recentiy-cnacted 
Indian Workmen's Compensation Act is not 





ee 
only—to our knowledge—the first im the field, 


bot more than that, it is an ideal commentary inter- 
preting and elucidating the provisions of the new 
measure, The atthor has succeeded im presenting 2 
comprehensive survey of the scope and objects of the 
Act, thongh he modestly states in his preface that his 
work “is rather an introduction.....than a commen- 
tary." Howsoever it be characterized, the book ts a 
capital steady of an important branch of law, a 
knowledge of which will be likely m much demand 
in the process of the industrial expansion af this 
country. It deserves appreciation for its Many merits 
and also a large circulation. 


The Parallet and Case:Noted Code of Criminal! 
Procedure. (Madras Law Journal Othce, Marckras) 1923. 


‘The new Code of Criminal Procedure—namely the 
old Code (Act V of 1898) as amended by Acts XIT and 
“VI of 19623—came into force on the first of 
September last, bat though more than six months have 
passed since the enactments of the two amending bills, 
only one annotated edition of the consolidated Act is— 
to our knowledge—available to the public, the oné 
under notice. ‘The two amending measures have made 
not only many but drastic and substantial changes im 
the old Act, particularly by removing, toa large 
extent, the racial distinctions that disgraced our 
criminal procedure. The publishers of the Parallet 
and Case-Noted Code have conferred en obligation on 
the legal world by the publication of their excellent 
edition, which should enjoy a very wide distribution. 





The United Provinces Revenue Companion. By 
Radha Charan, (Lala Ram Narain Lal, Katra, 
Allahabad) 1923. 


Mr. Radha Charan—a Deputy Collector in Agra and 
Oudh—has done well to bring together in a compact 
form the texts of the various Indian and provincial 
enactments dealing with the substantive and the 
adjective law relating to rent and revenue in. the 
United Provinces. The texts are annotated and 
elucidated im the light of decisions of the highest 
Judicial tribunals and hints likely to be of use to 
reyenne officers are inserted. ‘There is a comprehen- 
sive index which will facilitate reference. The book 
is evidently modelled upon the Bengal and Behar 
Revenwe Manual compiled many years back by the 
inte Mr. H. A. D. Phillips and re-edited since. 4 
handy work dealing with the land laws in force in 
Agra and Ondh, as also with the general | ywisions 








about procedure in the trial of rent and revenue cases, 
was a long-felt want. This desideratum i¢ now com- 
pletely removed by the publication of Mr. Radha 
Charan’s useful compendinm. 


Hindu Law. Ey Jj. 
Bombay) 1922. 


R. Gharpure. (Girgaon, 


Mr, J. R. Gharpure—Vakil, Bombay High Court—is 
well known as a leading authority on Hindu Law, by 
Treason of his monumental digest called The Collection 
of Hindu Law Texts, now numbering a large nomber 
of volumes, accompanied by translations of some of 
them into English, This highly meritorious work we 
shall adequately motice im an early issue of the 
Hindustan Review. In the meantime, HK gives us @ 
sense of satisfaction that his Hindu Law—which is 
aiimittedly the best text-book for the stodent—has 
reached a third edition. Its merits are Incidity, 
accuracy and comprehensiveness, and the usefulness 
of its text is materially enhanced by reason of the 
ingeniously designed coloured map showing the tracts 
governed by the various schools of Hinda aint 
Altogether an ideal manual. 


Anson's Law and Custom of the Constitution, 
Vol. I. (Parliament) sth edition. (Oxford University 
Press, London and Calentta) 1922. 

The works of the late Professor Sir William Anson 
en the British Constitution and on the law of Contracts 
are justly regarded as classical. The firat volume of 
his standard work on the Constitution has been 
recently edited and revised by Mr. Maurice L, Gwyer 
amd deserves acknowledgment and appreciation. A 
comparison of it with the last edition of 1909—which 
was brought out by the author himself—brings into 
striking relief the many important changes effected 
during the past doven years in Parliament, The 
restrictions on the powers of the House of Lords in 
mort, the extension of the parliamentary franchise in 
118, the admission by statute of women to the House 
of Commons in i918, and to the House of Lords by 
decision of the Lords’ committee of privileges im 1922, 
the establishment of the Northern Ireland Parhament 
onder the Government of Ireland Act of 1g20, the 
formal severance im 1922 of the Irish Free State, the 

} cod gi bie in the procedure of the House of 
mmons made during and since the war, and the 
Bic atinn of discretionary legislative power to the 
executive government by the Defence of Realm Act— 
these are only some of the more comspicnons events 
since 1909. The editor has shown skill in weaving 
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the supplementary matter into the fabric of Anson's 


exposition without altering the pattern of the original. 
Th its new form Anson's classic will continue to hold 
the field as the best exposition of a most important 
and instructive subject, in fact, as the standard work 
ot the British Constitution. 


The Bihar and Orissa Municipal Act 1972. Edited 
by Syam Krishna Sahay, Bar-at-Law. (Butterworth 
& Co., India, Ltd., 6, Hastings Street, Calcutta) 1933. 


Mr. Syam Krishna Sahay has done well to bring 
aut an annotated edition of the new Municipal Act of 
Bihar and Orissa. Mr. Sahay as the Chairman of the 


Ranchi Municipality, and also as a practising lawyer : 


and public man, is pre-eminently qualified for the 
task he has ondertaken, with the result that his edition 
af the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Act is an excellent 
work which will be found highly nseful by all comcem- 
ed with its admimetration or interested in the progress 
of Local Self-Government. In his preface Mr, Sahay 
pays a just tribute to the work of the first Local Self- 
government Minister in the province—Mr, Madhu 
Sudan Das, C.1L.E.who was responsible for the two 
very liberal and progressive enactments; those dealing 
with the municipalities and district and local boards. 
Mr. Hallett, who as Secretary in the department c 
Local Self-Government had much to do with the new 
Act, coniributes a very informative Introduction and 
Mr, Sohay's cditorial motes and comments are helpful 
and clucidative. The book, thus, makes a meritorious 
text-book on a subject of great mterest. 





Confessions and Evidence of Accomplices. By Rai 
P, N. Chaudhuri Bahadur, B.L., Government Pleader, 
Pabna.. Third edition (M. C. Sarkar atid Sous, Law. 
Publishers oo/2-A, Harrison Road, Calctita) 1923. 


The first edition of Mr. P. N. Chandburi’s Con- 
fessions and Evidence of Accomplices appeared in 1303 
and was noticed by us in terms of appreciation as a 
wotk “which should find a place on the bookshelf of 
every one who has got to try or conduct a criminal 
case,"’ Its second edition came ont in 19ro, and we 
again commended it to the legal world as “the best 
compendions sketch of the subject" and “a comprehen 
sive exposition......and valuable reportory of the case 
law on the subjects dealt with", which would “he 
found to be of the greatest use by all connected with 
the administration of criminal justice’, We have now 
lying before us the third edition of the book, which the 
learned author has practically re-written, carefully 
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fully abreast of the latest reported decisions and also 
of the stututory law as amended by the recent crimin 
procedure enactments. The result is a treatise which 
—in spite of some deserving nivals—may now justly 
be tegatded es the one standard work on perhaps the 
most important and certainly the most dificnlt branch 
of the adjective criminal Jaw of Eritich India. It is 
an indispensable work alike for study and reference. 





Famous Judges and Famous Trials. By Charles 
Eingston (Stanley Pan) & Co., London, 1973) 125. 6d. 


In this volume Mr. Kingston dees not attempt to 
delineate the biographies of the eminent judicial 
authorities, He gives us glimpses into the humorous 
sidelights af a judge's court; and with causes celebres 
as his chief material the author throws a vivid flash- 
light on the peculiar mannerisms and eccentricities of 
some of the greatest figures that adormed the Bench. 
Of such Coleridge and Cockburn provide the author 
with plenty of characterisation-anecdotes. The volume 
i Of more than passing interest and should be read 
with avidity by our local bars. 





INDIAN CONSTITUTION, 


The Development of Self-Government in Indias 
sSr914. By C. M. P. Cross. (The University of 
Chicago Presa Iilinois, U.S.A.) 1922. 


Tt is strange that the most systematic, the moat 
comprehensive and withal the most sympathetic study 
of the growth and development of responsible govern- 
ment in India should be made available by an 
American scholar, In this work the author presents 
a detailed account of the development of seli-govern- 
ment in India, beginning with 1858 when the political 
dominion of the East India Company was abolished 
and the British Government itself took charge, and 
reins through the successive stages up to the 

sthrenk of the Great War. Mr. Cross has taken 
Bias wana to get at underlying causes and to 
interpret and trace the main currents of cyents in 
arder to develop a background for the understanding 
af the problem as it exists to-day, His Development 
of Self-Government in India shows this problem to be 
one of absorbing interest, for it arises ont of the clash 
of two very different civilizations. The British control 
af India is an attempt to graft the imstitutions af 
Wester society upon a vast oriental population with 
entirely different history, habits, and traditions, and 
this great and novel experiment is supremely attrac- 
tive. Hach chapter deols with a stage in India's 
progress foward self-goverument, marked by a 








tnake this work of value as a historical reference book. 
The usefulness of the book is materially enhanced by 
the bibliography appended to it, which will enable 
the student to follow up further studies with great 
advantage. The author has ransacked and utilized all 
trustworthy sources of information and has marshalled 
the results of his researches with judiciousness. But 
his work is open to two objections—first that it is a 
string of quotations with but little from the author 
himself, and second that it stops with the Morley— 
Minto reforms and does not deal with those known 
after the names of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford. 
Now the first defect was perhaps inevitable, to a large 
extent, in a work of this kind; the second can be 
removed in a subsequent edition. Apart from these, 
the book deserves earnest consideration as coming 
from an impartial observer, who brings out into 
strong relief the historical perspective and sums mp 
his views as follows :—“The development and con- 
tinnance of the political dominion over India which 
alone has made the experiment possible has been on 
the whole a purblind process, made np of opportunism, 
mingled with an occasional stroke of audacious penins. 
Tts motives have been predominantly commercial, 
coloured by the impulses characteristic of Imperialism 
and blended at times with lofty idealism.” No one 
familar with the history of Hritish administration 
in India will dispute the correctness or the justice of 
this contention. It may be hoped, however, that the 
commercial motive will mow yield to a better and 
nobler one, that of leading India to the goal of 
responsible government. 


The New Constitution of India. By Sir Courtenay 
Tibert and the Rt. Hon'ble Lord Meston, (University 
of London Press Lid., 17, Warwick Square, London, 
B.C. 4).. 1933; 


Of the many books which have appes 
exposition of the new Indian cpnektinliin- ae cane ie 
most instructive is the collection of lectures delivered 
by Sir Courtenay Tlbert and Lord Meston at the 
University of London, in the session of rg2t-22, called 
The New Constitution of India. The Lectures by Sir 
Courtenay Ibert were written from the point of view 
of those who framed the Constitution rather then that 
of those who have to work it. They sim at describing 
briefly the main features of the Constitution as it 
a picture of the New Constitution as it actually works 





in India. The growth of the movement which 
rendered a change necessary is traced; reasons are 
given for the peculiar form of Govermment which has 
been introduced, its difficuitics are discussed, and a 
forecast is attempted of its future. Three important 
Appendices are included, relating to the Government 
of India Act, 1919. The two sete are complementary, 
and together give a clear idea of the genesis, 
Principles, working, and even of possible fate of 
this experiment upon the success of which depends 
India's political advance. The writers agree that 
Eritain was obliged to make to India an offer of Self- 
Government. The very enforcement of British ideals 
had tanght India to demand liberty and responsibility. 
As Lord Meéeston puts it, “we had steadily grown from 
the role of a cynical policeman to the position of an 
éatthly providence. But the excellences of oor role 
could no longer be a complete justification for its 
wholly alien character."’ That is but the barest trath 
and Britain should be prepared to concede to India a 
larger and larger measure of political freedom in 
proportion to ber growing qualifications for it. 


The Political System of British India. By E. A. 
Horne, LE.S. (Oxford University Press, 1, Garstin’s 
Place, Calcutta) 1923. 

Professor Horne, of the Patna College, is beeved 
to have been depnted to America for pro-British pro- 
pagandist work and while there delivered a series of 
lectures at the Harvard University im the spring of 
mg21. These form the moclens of his called 
The Political System of British India, Though dealing, 
however, with the earlier political reforms, it mainly 
concerns iteelf with the latest development associated 
with the Montagou-Chelmsford Scheme, The work of 
a scholar who has personal knowledge of the country, 
Mr. Horne's book is a useful contribution to the new 
réform literature, The book traces the history of 
reform in India from the earliest days of British rule, 
and gives a foll description of the new constitution of 
7919. Particular attention is given to the two points 
that distinguish that arrangement: Devolution of 
provincial administration and Dyarchy. There are 
also chapters on The Constitution in Operation, Some 
Political Problems of the New Era, and The Revoln- 
tionary Movement. The book thos provides, in an 
easily accessible form, up-to-date information on the 
subject of Indian constitutional reforms. Originally 
intended for American andiences, the lectures had to 
include much which, though quite familiar to us, was 
unknown: to those in America. There are traces of it 
left in the revised work before us. The last chapter 
on the Non-Co-operation movement is perfunctory and 





might well be excised from a second edition, oF 


replaced by an anmplified sketch. 


The Indian Candidate and Returning Officer. B 
E. I. Hammond, C.B.E., LCS5., 
Press, 1, Garstin’s Place, Calcutta) 1gz3. 


Mr. #.. W, 
Government of Bihar and Orissa—is an authority on 
elections and electioncering. In 1920 he published a 
nseful compendium of the law governing elections it 
India and this has formed the nouclens of his new 
work called The Indian Candidate and Returning 
Ojncer, which is a comprehensive, acccurate and up-to- 
date digest of the law and practice relating to elections 
to central and provincial legislatures in the Indian 
Empire. It deals systematically with the constitueticy, 
the electoral roll, the candidate, the election agent, the 
election expenses, organisation, the returning ofiicer, 
the pollimg station, the counting of the votes, bribery 
end treating, undue influence, personation, publishing 
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false statements, corrupt practices, election Spetisicaa: 


and enquiries and includes useful appendices. It 1 


the most exhaustive work on the subject of elections to 
connected even 


Indian legislatures and no one 
remotely with our political system can do without it. 


It is the one indispensable work both for the purposes 
of study and reference and its merits redound to its 


author's credit. 


Its value is appreciably enhanced by” 


reason of a thoughtful introduction by Mr. Montagu. 


Work of the Indian Legislatures, Edited by Mrs. 


Tine Beach, Madras) 1923. 


Mrs, Besant has rendered one more notable service 
ty Indian progress by editing her compilation called 
the Work of the Indian Legislatures. The only thing 


(The Indian Bookshop. Second 


to object to in it is its unweildy size. For the rest, it ig 
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a highly noseful work of reference offe 


excellent synopsis of the bills introduced and enacted, | 


resolutions moved and budgets discussed and yoted 


upon in the various legislatures in India constituted — 


under the Reforms Act. 
views expressed in reply to the questionnaire on the 
working of the Reforms. Then there are papers om 
constitutional changes in the Empire, commnnal tepre- 


sentation, defence, tilitary expenditure, finance, and 


the proposed Supreme Court at Delhi by prominent 
publicists like Mrs. Besant, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar, Sir 


Equally instructive are the 


os 
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is 


Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar and 


Tr. Gour. The book would be invaluable to journa- 


lists, publicists and public men interested in advancing 
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the bounds of India’s political freedom by means af 
constitutional agitation. 


The Government of India: Parliamentary Legisla- 
tion Relating to India. By Sir Courtenay IIbert. 
(Oxtord University Press, 1, Garstin's Place, Calcutta) 
1923. 

The third and last edition of Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s 
standard work called The Government of India 
appeared im xgrg and a new tp-to-date edition is 
urgently called for, In the meantime, we welcome a 
revised and overhauled reprint of its historical intro- 
duction, which formed its first chapter. In its present 
form this up-to-date reprint offers an excellent histori- 
cal survey of parliamentary legislation relating to 
India from the earliest period of British connection 
down to our own times, and it is the only succint 
sketch by a master of the subject with which we are 
faniiliar. Tt shonld have oa large circulation amongst 
Students of British Indian constitutional and adminis- 
trative history. 





ECONOMICS, 


Money. By William Trofant Foster and Waddill 
Catchings (Houghton Miffin Company, Boston, 1923) 
Pollak Foundation for Economic Research Publication 
No. 2. §3.50. 


The Pollsk Foundation for Economic Research 
mangurated their publication scheme with the issue 
of Prof, Irving Fisher’s monumental work The Making 
of Index Numbers (reviewed in onr July 1923 isane). 
The second yolume on Money is in a sense more 
interesting and illuminating than Frof, Fisher's 
technical discussions of the ideal index number. The 
joint authors of Money have maintamed throughout 
thetr discussion a practical view-point combined with 
vigorous and straight reasoning based on sound and 
discriminate thinking. The busimess-man and the 
Practical banker in poerticolar should feel grateful 
to the authors for their instructive contribution on a 
topic that lies so close at the heart of the everyday 
world. It is not the ordinary text-book kind of book 
dealing with the functioning of our exchange medinm 
in an abstract and unreal atmosphere. Messrs. Foster 
and Catchings have teolised the needs of the economic 
howr and their speculations and argument touch the 
very Vital facts of business conditions that prevail 
to-iay. Money is a contribution of real merit and 

The central thonght governing the minds of the 





business conditions, which, they believe along with 
other welkknown economists (¢.g., Mitchell and 
Hawtrey), are directly tracesble to monetary insta- 
bility, Hmphasising that money, in the sense of the 
circulating purchasing power, forms the moving 
media of industry and enterprise, the writers consid 
the mal-adjustments between money spent In pro- 
duction and money spent in consumption to be the 
organic causes of the alternate rhythms of business 
analysis of the varied aspects of the malaise the 
authors proceed to consider the problem of stability 
of prices and critically examine the schemes put 
forward for amelioration by such prominent economists 
as Major Douglas and Mr. J. A. Hobson. Their 
original contribution to the problem of trade cycles 
eopsists an the emphasis they lay on the deficiencies 
of the classical Law of Supply and Demand. They 
consider that as the dollar-voles of the consumer play 
a decisive role in the regulation of Production, money 
in the form of suspended purchasing power occupies 
the central position in the discussion of the problem 
by virtue of the triple option in respect of time, place 
and goods with which it invests the owner. By the 
ingenions device of the concept of a “‘circott flow of 
money” it is sought to prove that major “fuctnations 
in business could be curbed if there comld be 
sufficient control over fluctuations in the amount of 
money available for use m consumption’. Altogether 
a very able discussion, provocative of instroctive 
speculation, The authors deserve to be heartily con- 
gratulated on their brilliant contibution on a 
difficult subject. 








Restoration of the World's Currencies. By RB. A. 
Lehfeldt, D.Sc., (FP. S. King & Son, Ltd., London, 
E923) 65. 


af. Lehfeldt of Johannesburg University is well- 
known for his studies of the South African Gold 
problem. A broad, comprehensive survey of the chaos 
which rules in the Kuropean exchange markets to-day 
confirms the author in his faith in the efficacy of a 
teturn to the gold standard, The urgency of the 
restoration, or rather, the stabilisation of the world’s 
currencies demands, in his opinion, a speedy return 
to the orthodox tiotion of money broad-backed on 
good, solid gold. He does not dismiss offhand 
radical stabilisation schemes, like Dr. Fisher's, but 
considers that the time is not yet and that the people's 
conceptions of currency do tot allow of a break from 
the gold concept. The adoption of a gold standard 
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may not prove effective for gold, as a commodity, is 
subject to the cyclical variations of its costs-of pro- 
duction. Hence measures are suggested in the form 
of an international control for regulating its supply. 
This is being optimistic particularly when the League 
of Nations itself appears to hold but a phantom of 
effective recognition. Prof. Lchfeldt's book gives us 
-a useful survey of the present corrency conditions. 
Written in an casy, informative style the book will 
be appreciated by students of currency. 


Stabilisation: An Economic Policy for Producers 
and Consumers. By E. M. H. Lioyd (George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd, London, 1923) 45. 6d, 

We have seldom come across a little book of such 
absorbing interest as Mr. Lloyd's essay on a subject 
which to laymen appears, to reckon im its most 
favourable li¢ht, as abstruse and theoretic. In the 
small compass of 128 pages the author has contrived 
to give us a surprisingly clear picture of the chaos 
and disaster which prevails in Europe and the 
essential need for control by inter-state agencies of 
the economic forees if Europe is to be saved from 
disruption. The recurring instability of general prices 
consequent mpon sérions moal-adjustments of produc- 
tion amd consumption calls for an cxhaustive enquiry 
into the fundamental canses. Mr. Tloyd is impressed 
by the scheme of currency reform sketched by the 
International Genoa Conference in 1922, and suggests 
the adoption of a European Monetary Convention, 
whose most important provision will be the co-opera- 
tion of the Central Banks in enforcing a common 
discount rate and a single pool of gold, thereby 
regulating “the volume of circulating credit and 
currency, not with reference to any fixed amount of 
one commodity, such as gold, but by reference to the 
total volume of all commodities bought and sold, as 
indicated ty the general level of prices, statistics of 
trade and production, and general economic condi- 
tions". So far Mr. Lloyd is in line with progressive 
orthodo= economic theory (cf., ¢.¢., Cassel, Fisher 
Hawtrey and Keynes), bot he parts company with it 
when he advocates the extension of the same principle 
of stabilisation to particular commodities such as coal 
and oil, wheat and farm prodncts, wool, cotton and 
robber. These standardised raw materials of human 
life and industry exhibit equally unstable characteris- 
tics snd call for a collective international control, at 
Teast in the matter of marketing pools and trusts. 
Herein Mr. Lloyd opens up an entirely fresh field of 
problem of economic industrial life as it will appear in 


the not very distant future. We eenennnel Mr. 
Lioyd’s book os one of most stimulating and thought- 
provoking works that has been published on post-war 


Prices and Wages. By Percy and Albert Wallis — 
(P. 5. King & Son, Ltd., London, 1921) a5. ‘ 


The authors of this voluminous treatise were 
tpressed by the general want of understandit | 
the trae principles that governed everyday Ginna 
transactions, Convinced that social ills do not resalt 
from “some one else's greed, igmorance or tyranny", 
they undertook a detailed observation study of the 
nature of prices and wages, for the conduct of which 
they as commercial business men possessed special 
facilities. Numerous statistical and algebraic data 
were collected and, after proper sifting, made to yield 
their functional values. The result of the investiga- 
tions is the elaboration of the pure labour-cost theory 
of prices: “that prices are really a natural quality of 
commodities dependent upon the amonnt of Isbour 
necessary to obtain them.** The anthors consider 
that other explanations of value, including the 
miarginal theory, are pure ilnmsions and do not 
adequately explain the true nature of prices. The 
book contains elaborate discussions on the funda- 
eige concepts of Economics, ¢c.g., Capital, be whi! 

; Interest, etc. The anthors deserve to be com= 
Re npon completion of thrir Isborions enquiry — 
spread over a considerable number of years. Although 
their conclusions will hardly receive general 
acceptance, the clear and well-connected arguments — 
in the book provide a vast field for further scientific 
enquiry and ample suggestions for economic research, 





The Control of Industry. By D. H. Robertson 
(Cambridge Economic Handbooks) (Nisbet & ‘Oy 
Ltd., London, & Cambridge University Press 1923) 55. 


In the series of books entitled the Cambridge _ 
Economic Handbooks the  distinguis | 
economists of the classical school—disciplea of 
Marshall, Pigou and Keynes—have set themselves to 
provide for the student and the layman authoritative 
text book editions of the general principles of political 
economy as understood by the classical British school. 
Mr. D. H. Robertson, who has already established 
for himself a fair name for Incid and clear exposition, 
has followed his volume on Money with another on 
The Control of Industry in the same series. We meet 
here again the author’s usual felicity of illustration, 
simplicity combined with skill in presentation and a 
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: | : judgement. The Control of 
industry is siuanat an “Ydeal text book for the elemen- 
tary student, descriptive of the structural formations 
of modern industry and the principles thet actively 
govern the modern scheme of production and control. 
The physical limits of the book seem, however, to 
have confined Mr. Robertson's analysis to mere struc- 
tural elaborations and has not permitted him to 
develop the use in application of such principles as 
have emerged for the reconstruction of the wider 
common weal, which is the only justification of indus- 
trial social mechanisms. While the author has very 
justly emphasised the recognition of the fact of there 
being no government of modern capitalistic industry, 
and therefore no set system to be abolished for its 
imiquities, he has, in our opinion over-strained his 
argument by laying a ex aoa aces stress on what 
he terms Capitalism'’s Golden Rule: “where the risk 
lies, there the control lies also". An undone emphasis 
on one aspect of the basic relations of the different 
parts of industrial mechanism tends to confnse the 
real issues, and Mr. Robertson's formula ignores the 
greater philosophy of human values in industry. His 
book, nevertheless, possesses the charm of easy 
readahility combined with sound reasoning snd should 
accordingly appeal to a yast circle of readers. 





The Evolution of People's Banks. By Donald 5. 
Tucker (Columbia University, New York; P. 5. King 
& Son, Ltd., London, 122) 10s. 6d, 


Mr. Denald S. Tocker of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology had the benefit of touring 
with the Commission sent by the Government of 
United States to study on the continent of Europe 
eo-operative institutions which served farmers. The 
main results of their investigations were incorporated 
fin the well-known work on Rural Credits by Messrs. 
Herrick and Ingalls. Mr. Tucker felt that though 
the treatment was comprehensive and unexceptional, 
it needed to be complemented by a historical setting 
for fuller understanding. This idea formed the 
genesis of the present volume issued under the 
auspices of the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia University. Mr. Tucker's book is perhaps 
the. first comprehensive treatise in the English 
language on the history and development of the 
Schulze-Delitzsch movement in Germany—the pioneer 
of the Co-operative organisations. The author deals 
exhaustively with the manifold aspects of the founder's 
otiginal organisation, and addnuces a wealth of facts 
and incidents in the career of the movement which 
was go intimately connected with the personal history 


of the Schulze family. The growth is clearly outlined, 
and the proper place of the Luratti banks in Italy 
indicated. The author's analysis is extremely lucid, 
and his concluding essays on the structure and actual 
working of a People's Bank very instractive. A very 
able and instructive book for the agricultural and 
rural enthusiasts, and of special interest fo Indian 
Co-7pern! 





Poat-Industriaiiam, By Arthur J. Penty (George 
Allen & Unwim, LtiL, London, 1923) 65. 

Mr. G, EK, Chesterton commends this stimulating 
volome in a characteristic Preface, and blesses Mr, 
Penty with the attribute of an original mind, for 
“he goes back to origins’. Mr. Chesterton sums up 
the anthor's thesis admirably thos :—"that the recent 
rush of commercialism and industrialism, in the 18th 
and igth centuries, have led us to an abnormal 
disaster; and that it remains for us to recur to the 
more stable social ideal, recognised oot only in the 
Middle Ages, but in some degree in most ages, and 
by the great mass of mankind.” Mr. Penty is one of 
the brilliant group of JIabour-intellectnals who 
sponsored the Guild socialist movement; but noticing 
the tendency of his co-workers to comprottise with 
the present day machine industry, Mr. Penty has come 
forward openly as a frank advocate of Guildiam, 
undiluted and unalloyed—a strict return to medieval 
forms of industrial organisations. The author builds 
up his thesis in a provecating and challenging manner, 
He reckons that the problem of machinery formed 
the core of Marx’s thought, but later developments— 
particularly the Fabian propaganuda—have obscured 
the fundaments of the Socialist ideals; and ‘Socialism, 
from being a movement that faced the central facis 
of civilisation, degenerated into the issue of private 
and public ownership, and Jost its way in a maze 
of Blue Books, statistics and detailed considerations ; 
fas and water socialism, Poor Law, Housing reform, 
ete., on the one hand, and political labourism on 
the other.’ The Machine age of industry receives the 
severest criticism at the hands of Mr. Penty, and 
although, in the course of the narrative, arguments on 
currency, division of labour, specialisation, etc., are 
rendered a bit confused, the author steers clear of the 
fallacies of economic theorism and details the ills. of 
the mechanistic stroctnre of industry in order to urge 
a reversion to medieval traditions. Mr. Penty's 
emphasis on the recognition of human values in 
industry is well-timed; his advocacy in favour of the 
building up of the cultural traditions of an industrial 
community, through stimulus to the creative instincts 
of man, entirely praiseworthy, Altogether a very 
thought-provoking book. 








VS AND NOTICES 


Trusts in British Industry 1914—1921. By J. Morgan 
Rees (P. 5. King & Son, Ltd., London, 1922) 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Morgan Rees has attempted to sunmiarise in 
a wsefnl, compact volume the reports of the Standing 
Committees on Trusts and on Investigation of Prices 
(1918—21), aiming to deduce therefrom a continuous 
story of the growth of the Trust Movement in British 
industry, Severe criticism has been levelled against 
the securacy of the sonmmuries made by the awthor. 
While We are not in a position to test the accuracy or 
otherwise of the charge, Mr. Rees has, we think, done 
valuable service in presenting in one conspective whole 
the tendencies toward combinations of varied forms 
observable in British industries. is idle speculation 
to question the faith of the author when a quotation 
is mot faithfully reproduced, or the mame and 
interests of a combine not exhanatively ontlined. The 
sin is trivial as compared with the lorgeness of the 
aim. Mr. Rees is frankly an anti-Trustite who sees 
in the formidable post-war growth of combines in 
the industnal field a menace over the life of the com- 
monity. He believes in immediate “State ownership 
of the primary industrial enterprises of power (coal, 
electricity and oil) and transport (railways, airships, 
canals, docks, barbours and shipping)."" Nationalisa- 
tion of Banking, he considers, is the sine qua non of 
the success of any scheme of State ownership, 
Impartial readers will fnd many substantial arguments 
in fayour of this conclusion. 


The Development of Economics 
O. Fred Boucke (Macmillan Company, 
rg21). 

Tt was a formidable task which Prof. Boucke set 
himself to accomplish, vis., to write the history of 
economic thonght. The history of ideas is always a 
fascinating speculation, but to treat of the apparent 
similitudes in ideas as a logically connected series uf 
atfoment leads one to dangerous conclusions, The 
author of The Development of Economics has 
attempted to derive the origins of economic thought, 
a* it emerged in the mid-cighteenth century in Europe, 
from premises and conclusions belonging to the 
region of metaphysics or theology—the dominant form 
of literary or scholastic activity of the period. The 
result is that the book appears as a form of “special 
Pleading” which does not escape the charge of strained 
and far-fetched analysis. No such purely deductive 
Process could haye emerged into the group of ideas 
and propositions which we call to-day by the name 
cf Economics. However, Prof. Boucke'’s work is of 
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considerable merit. The four strands—Naturalism, — 


Utilitarianism, Historism anid. Marginism which form 


successively the four evolutionary stages of the pro- 
eress of economic thought are inter-related by Prof. 


Boucke through their essential bases, ¢.g-, ethics and 
psychology, metaphysics and political science, etc, 
The work is a product of great erudition and industry 
and will prove of good help to serious-minded students 


of Economics. It is a difficult book to read and 


digest, but once grasped m its essential detatls it 
opens up fresh avenues of thought and further investi- 7 





gation, A very comprehensive Hibliography cohances 
the merits of the book considerably. 


The Founders of Political Economy. Hy Jan St. 
Lewinski, D.Ee.Sc., (P. 5. King & Son, Le, 1922) 
bs. 6d. 
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Prof. Levinski's monograph is entirely different in 


conception from Frof. Boucke’s book noticed above. 
He does not deal in origins or in premises of economic 
thought, psychological or otherwise, His sim i 
simpler and easer : 


ly a century ago and are still of some use m the com- 
prehending of present day tendencies. Mr. Levinski 
has accordingly taken the prominent concepts af the 
alden writers of political ecomomy, atid attempted to 
correlate them with modern ideas. Written im a clear 
and easy style, his book forms good reading. The 
Founders of Political Economy may not read as a 
history of economic thought, sor represent a complete 
survey of the writings of the founders of economics, 
but it serves to give us a conspective idea of how 
certain j; amd theories were gradually pee fe 
into their aceneiie interpretation; what the originate 
really meant; how the progress of time brought more 
light; and finally why the theoretical advances of 
political economy since Ricardo's Principles have been 
comparatively irrelevant, An able book which will 
be studied with profit and advantage by student and 
layman alike. | 
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Cycles of Unemployment in the 
igag-1g2z- By William A. Herridge (Hougliton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1923) Publication of the 
Pollak Foundation ior Economic Research, Ne, is 
$1.25. | 

Unemployment is the dominating problem of the 


modern industrial soclety. The Pollak Foundation 
for Economic Research, Boston (0.S.A.) offered in 


United States 


the tracing of the growth of such 
of the economic theories as were put forward tentative- 
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1922 8 prize of roce dollars for the best study on 
Unemployment and Business Cycles, and the winning 
essay by Dr. Berridge is now issued as No. 4 of the 
Pollak Publications. The author does not discuss 
here the theoretical bases of the social maladjustment 
which recurs with such malignant effects mm cach 
decade; he ts concerned with the larger question of 
constructing a workable measure or index from the 
studies of recent unemployment cycles which will help 
us in grappling effectively with the distressing 
phenomena. By the device of measuring relative 
intensity of unemployment between two points of 
time, the author builds up an index of employment, 
which tested with the figures of the Inst two decades 
of American industry yields many fruitfol results and 
Promises to accurately forecast future employment 
conditions. Dr, Berridge considers that such an mdex 
is directly allied with the general course of prodnc- 
tion, registers the fluctuations in the labour market, 
indicates the relative wage-scale and is indirectly 
related with the cycles of social welfare. The 


discussion forms a scientific treatise, precise and brief, 


and a model of scholarly discrimination. The claim 
by the Editor of the Pollak Foundation that “it is a 
contribution to our exact knowledge concerning 
fluctuations in unemployment, and as sich should 
have a part in the progressive solution of the problem” 
is wellmerited and thoroughly justified. 


The Land Question Solved. By Robert Murray, with 
a Foreword by Robert Smillie (The Labour Publishing 
Co., Lil, London, 1922) 15. 6d. 


This well-written pamphlet by an enthusiastic Co- 
erator aims at filling up the gaps im the Nationaliss- 
tion ‘al Land programme of the British Labour Party. 
The author is entirely clear in his own mind as to the 
equity of the forcible expropriation of the land-ownere; 
he ig here concerned with the problem of compensa- 
tion and the stimulus needed to revive Agriculture. 
He puts forward the ingenious proposal thet a uniform 
rate of so years’ use of land from the date of purchase 





should be granted to the purchaser free of rent.. 


That is, in other words, if a present owner can prove 
so years, he conld claim a further right to use of 
Iond, free of rent, for the unexpired balance of §o 
years. Mr. Morray very cogently turns down the 
scheme of protective tariffs. against foreign agrical- 
tural produce; he suggests mstead, that on the day 
the nationalisation of land is adopted all rents should 
automatically drop to nine-temtha their present value, 
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providing thus the needed stimulis to farmers. A 
Incid and imstroctive little book. 


An Academic Study of some Money Market. [lv 
H. G. Peake, O.B.E., M.A., LL.D. (P. §. King & Son, 
London, 1023) 65. 


Mr. Peake attempted o wery difficult task when 
be aimed at proving the truth of economic laws by 
means of statistical evidence. For one thing statisti- 
cal data are still imperfect, incomplete and altogether 
meéchanistic (in the sense of being capable of subjec- 
tive treatment), and so Mr. Peake'’s study would 
appear to be largely artificial and unreal. But the 
author started by noticing during his investigations: a 
broad general relationship between certain well-defined 
incidents of the money market, and accordingly 
arranged his data in a form which will prove of great 
value for dlustrative purposes. He has brought 
and New York, the interest rates for floating money 
in London and the exchange finctuations. These will 
Which suey be eipested) a priori, tol ditlaence "the 
course of events. For workers im statistical method 
Mr. Peake's book will prove handy ond useful, 





On the Theories of Free Trade and Protection. 
By Fabian M. Von Koch (P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 
London, rgzz) 41s. 


This admirable little essay sums up the theoretic 
bases of the principle of Free Trade as contrasted 
with the policy of Protective tarifis, The anthor 
serves up the old arguments in a new, comparative 
style, and concludes. by declaring his high faith in 
unrestricted free trade: “Free Trade practically 
always and in the long ron is more advantageous for 
a country than Protection." He concedes, no doubt, 
that for certain special purposes protective duties 
may prove advantageous, Tecognising that “the power 
to create wealth is infinitely more important than 
wealth itself,"" as for instance, the development of 
key and infant industries, or duties again: 
and domping. But M. Koch insists that such objects 
can be furthered much better and with less disadvan- 
tage than by duties, without telling us how. The 
limits of his paper do not permit him, however, to 
include a discussion on the application of means other 
than tarifis for the development of, say, the key imdus- 
tries im a particular country which is politically 
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backward and consequently deficient in technical 
skill. 


Coal in Internatlonal Trade, By A. J], Sarjent, M.A., 
(P. & King & Son, Ltd., London, 1923) 21. 6d. 

Prof. Sarjent ta gravely concerned over the rising 
costs of coal production in Britain, and in this. useful 
and informing book discusses the comparative values 
of various coals—British, American and German in 
international trade. He surveys the pre-war position, 
and accounts for the prominent place occupied by 
Britain im coal trade, despite ber low output per 
capita (260 tons per miner as against éS0 tons in 
United States}. But recent advances im transport 
facilities and the change in naval values produced br 
the war have done away for Britain the protechon 
previously afforded by the broad Atlantic and her 
supremacy over the seas. America as a formidable 
competitor is in the field and her competition in the 
international coal trade is rapidly becoming a fact of 
menacing importance for British coal. Serious efforts 
to lower costs of production are therefore urgently 
demanded, Prof, Sarjent has treated the problem in 
a luminous and a clear style, and has marshalled his 
facts with skill and judicionsness. 


The Problem of Estimation. By Correa Moylan 
Walsh (P. 5S. King & Son, Ltd., London, 1921) 6s. 


Popular interest has recently been aroused in the 
problem of index numbers by Prof. Fisher's brilliant 
advocacy of the “stable dollar’ to be arrived at by 
evolving a fool-proof index of general prices. 
Accordingly a book, howsoever technical and abstruse, 
from the pen of the veteran American economist, 
Mr. C. M. Walsh, is opportune and to be welcomed 
not merely from the view-point of usefol instruction 
but as containing the deliberate judgments and 
criticiams of a giant mind on the various proposals 
tabled for discussion. Mr. Waleh avows, at the out- 
set, that he is writing in the interests of harmony, 
but a casual glance through his pages reveals the 
anthor im his best fighting mood. His vigour of 
attack remains undiminished, and Professors Edge- 
with scepticism the conception of a mensure of 
exchange values a5 accurate as a vardstick. We have 
im the recent issues of the Economic Journal (Sept. 
1923) and the fowrnal of the Statistical Society (July 
1923) Prof. Edgeworth’s brilliant rejoinder. Notwith- 
standing the essential differences in the basic ideas 
of two such prominent thinkers, there is much of 





usefal value in Mr. Walsh's work. For advanced — 


students of statistics the present book will form a 
veritable storehouse of informative ideas. 


The Soviet Constitution edited by Andrew 


Rothstein (The Labour Publishing Co., Itd., London, 
1934) a5, Gul. 
Mr. Rothstein has rendered a valuable public 


service in collecting in an authoritative and com- 
prehensive edition the original Soviet Constitution of 
July 18 and the subsequent amendments and 
atnplifications. Expressing as it does, in a “Legisia- 
tive code the meaning of the Russian Workers’ 


Revolution of November 1917," in the words of the 


Editor, the book should prove usefnl in dissolving the 
smoke-screen of prejudice and bias which has 
attached to all partisan accounts of the Soviet orzani- 
sation. The concluding portion of Mr. 
volume “The Constitution at Work” ia 
instructive and endorses in an illuminating manner 
the claim that “the written Soviet constitution ig not 
the product of a lecture room or study; it is as living - 
and elastic an organisation, capable of expanding 
and contracting or altering according to the lessons 
drawn by the Russian workers from their everyday 
experience, as any other : 


Rothstein's. 
extremely 


organisations which helped them to victory during 


the four years of civil war and blockade.” 


The Labour International Year book 1923. Prepared . 


by the Labour Research Department (The Labour 
Publishing Co., Ltd., London, 1923) 25. 6d 


The Labour Year Book for the current year is a 
handy compendiom of useful information about the 
doings in the labour-world during the last two years, 
The narrative is continued from the 1921 issue, but 
the present volume is independent and complete in 
itself. Naturally a great part of the book is devoted 
to the European chaos. India occupies seven pages 
of bare narrative of political and Inbour incidents 


during 1922-3. A complete directory of the chief 
socialist, labour and Co-operative organisations 
throughout the world concludes a very useful 


The Internationa) Protection of Labour. By Bontelle 
Ellsworth Lowe, Ph.D., (The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1921) $2.50. 


Dr. Lowe has completed his studies of the interma- 
tional Iabour problems by the publication of this come 


“al I 


prehensive reference book, containing complete details. 
of the various agreements for the protection of Labour 
subscribed to by the members of the International 
Labour Organisation of the Leagne of Nations. The 
author aimed at describing the “movement for mter- 
notional labour legislation, to present the Inbour 
agreements that have resulted therefrom, atid to 
endeavour to show the legislative developments that 
may enable the United Siates to do more than it has 
done heretofore toward treating labour problems in 
an international way." By collating in a chronological 
order the sundry labour treatises and agreements Dr. 
Lowe has well succeeded.in giving a firm ontline to 
his story. The supplement, containing the Covenant 
of the International Labour Organisation and the 
later draft Conventions, and the very extensive 
Bibliography are useful companions to a correct study. 





As we see it: France and the Truth about the 
War. Ry Rene Viviani (Hodder & Stenghton Ltd., 
London, 1923) tos. 6d, 


Politics on the European continent is still tinged 
with war memories although it is now over four years 
since the official peace was declared, The Generals 
and the Admirals now on the nnemployed list and the 
dethroned statesmen and politicians who hive Inst 
their jobs are busy announcing to the stricken world 
the equities of their special briefs. Their Memoirs are 
in many cases interpretative studies of national minds, 
darifying for the fmtmre historian, at any tate, the 
personalities of the statesmen and soldiers who played 
at war, The pity of it all is that Europe has Tost ils 
sense of humour and perspective and accepts these 
war-studies either as dogma to be rejected fn toto or 
worshipped as gospel troth. 

M. Rene Viviani, the French Prime Minister in 
mig, has followed in As We See It his impressions 
of the opening days of the ‘strnggie. He is at pains 
to analyse ruthlessly the Kaiser’s Memotrs—a pro- 
ceeding which has the appearance of whipping a 
besten dog. Treitechke's pithy saying that “in 
polities one can judge only that which has succeeded” 
is certainly characteristic of the books published by 
the Allied statesmen. M. Viviani is mo exception. 
After a brilliant and passionate dennnciation of 
Germany and ber war-lords, the author proceeds to 
apportion the guilt for setting the spark to the 
margarine which was Europe. This official French 
version appears one-sided when we read it in the light 
of the Russian and German decoments now available, 
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thanks to the revolutionary zeal in the two conntrics. 
If it were possible to publish the diplomatic litera- 
ture of the British and French Foreign Offices, the 
story would perhaps take on an entirely different 
aspect to what it is made to appear by the Allied 
propaganda, However, despite its narrow, entirely 
French ontlook, M. Viviani’s book is a highly impor- 
tant contribution to war literature and deserves 
attention by the historian and the student. 


The German Revolution and searks By Heinrich 
Stribel (Jarrolds Publishers Limited . London, 1923) 
T2s. Gd. 


Herr Strobel, perhaps the most prominent publicist 
in the socialist ranks of Germany ond one-time 
Minister of Finance in the Revolutionary Government 
of Novy. 1918, has followed up his brilliant book on 
Socialisalion in Theory and Practice by this detailed 
chronological study of events which preceded and 
followed the collapse of the German Monarchy, 
restlting in the internecine civil war which has pre- 
vailed since. A calm and dispassionate judge of 
incidents which shaped the national destiny in these 
critical years, Stribel has contrived to give im his 
latest book a realistic picture of post-war Germany. 
The activities of the German Social Democratic party, 
which claimed « respectable following in the Reichstag 
in the carly years of the war, furnish the anthor with 
ample material for canstic comments. Tt becomes 
vividly clear as the narrative proceeds that the Right 
wing of the Socialist Party is chiefly responsible for 
the invertebrate position which Germany occupies — 
to-day in the matter of governance, throngh its com 
Promises with the bourgecise capitalism. Dr. Strobel 
tells us of the sancuinary weeks that led to the- 
assassination of the Spartacist leaders, Lichknecht and 
Rosa DLuxembore, who over-estimated the pace of 
revolutionary development and became the first 
victims of the fory of Militarism which they had 
combated all their lives. The author speaks in 
straight terms of the yoke of reparations and the un- 
understanding by the people of the allied nations of 
the troe character of German industrialism. His 
concinsion is striking :—“the German democratic 
Republic inspite of its proletarian and revolutionary 
origin, presents more and more the veritable 
grotesque spectacle of an wnbridled money-bags 
domination, which, in the red masquerade of 
socialistic ministerialism, feels more comfortable than 
ever before.” Herr Stribel's hook is a profound study 
ef Socialism in practice and a contribmtion of real 
merit to historical literature. 
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The Falsification of the Russian Orange Book. Ry 
Baron G. Von Romberg (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London, 1923) 25. 6d, 


Ample documentary evidence is provided im these 
pages to controvert the legend that the Central Powers 
were the sole atthors of the war catastrophe. The 
telegrams given here fn extenso were exchanged 
between the Rossian Forcign Minister and the 
Rossian Embassy in France and were suppressed 
int the official Russian Orange Book. They 
conclosively show that France was about as 
much guilty in fanning the flames of war as 
Germany or Austria, Particularly damaging is a 
telegram from the Paris Embassy dated 15 July, 1914 
in which Isvolsky, the Russian Ambassador, conveys 
the information that the French Government was 
firmly decided upon war. This was a fortmght before 
the actual declaration of hostilities. 


Causes of International War. By G. Lowes Dickinson 


(gaz) as. Od, 

War: Ite Nature Cause and Cure. By G. Lowes 
Dickinson (1923) 45. 6d. (George Allen & Unwin Lti., 
London.) 


These two excellent books by Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
ate mm one sense complementary to each other, for 
while the earlier yolume discusses the psychological 
bases of wars between states from an evolutionary 
aspect, the latter amplifies these bases in the light of 
the experiences gained during the late war. We look 
to Mr. Dickinson for shrewd analysis, for the calm, 
dispassionate judgment of a philosopher and the 
picturesque language of a scholar-poct. He has not 
Misappointed us. His forceful arguments tell with 
precise emphasis what exactly he means; his skil- 
fol handling of the practicable remedial measures 
obtamable to save civilisation shows his keen percep- 
tion of the impediments and obstacles that bar the 
way to the final ending of all international wars, In 
the Swarthmore International Handbook the author 
shows us how the development of the commnonity- 
sense was directed into the channel of tribal fight, and 
ultimately emerged with war as an established 
institution” for economic aggression. Later “the 
tradition of the diplomatic class, the professional 
attitude of soldiers and sailors, and the pecuniary 
interest of some businessmen, work together to 
maintain the pursuit of power as the policy of states." 

In the bigeer and later volume Mr. Dickinson 
amplifies these bases by adding illustrations from 
recent history. His theme is the incompatibility of 


war and civilisation ; his argument against the perpe- 
tuation of the state of armed peace is set in cool logic 
and is conclusively decisive, He arraigns all the 
nations for their greed for Power, for Markets and 
for Territory. He does not spare his own country for 
he thinks that England hae ae nee 
peace without taking some one’s territory’. Mr 
Me chise ances be bee of mee 
the press and finally to the voters to recognise the 
evils of international wars, He summarises for them 
a few leading principles for the growth of international — 
harmony and good-will: of fiscal 
preferences, a policy of open door in matters of 
finance and commerce, abrogation of the notion of - 
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the absolute sovereignty of the state, ond finally “if 


we cannot govern people withont massacring them, 
then we ought to go and leave them alone,” | 


The Press and the Organisation of Society. By 
Norman Angell (The Labour Publishing Co., Ltd., 
London, 1922) 35. 6d. 


Norman Angell is the great iconoclast of illusions. 
In his latest volume he has shattered our belief in 
the morning paper which formed such a complacent 
and self-satisfying reading at the breakfast table. We 
were a little suspicions of the benevolent motives of 
the daily purveyor of news, but this suspicion is now 
confirmed by the out-spoken narrative of Upton 
Sinclair in the Brass Check and the present volume, 
Mr. Angell gives here the analysis, a sharp, keen 
analysis, of the modern press organisation which, 
from the point of view of social weal, is no better than 
&# competitive cultivation of passions. Every word of 
the anthor tells with emphasis of the great menace 
which has become the chief “obstacle against the 
development of a capacity for self-covernment”, Mr. 
Angell concludes his indictment by suggesting practi- 
cal measures for the upbuilding of a labour press, un- 
allied and distinct from the traditions of the capitalistic 
advertising agency. If Labour refuses to recognise 
the social yalue of an organisation for free discussion, 
they “would only capture political power to find that 
the real forces controlling society (including politics} 
were outside politics.” 


Woodrow Wilson as I Know Him. By Joseph 
P. Tumnulty (Doubleday, Page & Company, New York, 
tgat) $5.00. 


man in the world in the hectic days that followed the 
Armistice of Noy. 11, 1918. Since then numerous 
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volames that would fill a library have been written 
nbont, of or on, him and his work. To sift the chatf 
and prejudices of the houwr—the safest course is to go 
direct to the man and his life-history, to lis writings 
and to the written records of his speeches, Such a 
study remains, however, incomplete unless a com 
prehensive glossary were available of the psychology 
and passions of the moment which shaped Woodrow 
Wilson's spoken ideals, The obvious man for an 
inclusive and discriminating appreciation i= his 
Secretary. Mr. Tummulty occupied the post for eleven 
jong years, and in his Woeedrow Wilson As I now 
Him he gives us his frank and candid valuation of the 
ex-President. His story forms an interesting record 
of the political history of those sensational “guberna- 
torial” and Presidential elections in which Wilson 
played an important part. It gives us intimate 
glimpses of the mighty mind, full of scholarly idealism 
and bhomene kindliness; it reconstructs for us the 
stragele of the days when America verged on the 
brink of war and yet kept ont; of the momentous 


decision and the great adventure, of the unprecedented 


reception accorded to Wilson on the European soil, and 
finally of the great disillusionment and tragedy, Mr. 
Tumulty’s book subscribes to the usual interpreta- 
tive study of Wilson as a human being of more than 
tormal charity and kindliness, and although the 
Senebiry faithfully plays up to the last in defining and 
portraying his hero, the essential truth remains that 
Wilson, the keen and shrewd analyst of human nature 
did not live up to his ideals when problems of the 
entire world clamoured for right decision. He was 
‘“hamboorled™, to use Mr. Keynes’ phrase, and when 
the light came that he was being befooled, itstead of 
setting to bring about his ‘‘de-bamboozlement’’ he dug 
in his toes ‘to recover for his pet scheme of a League 
of Nations a place in the Peace Covenent, bidding 
goodbye in the process to almost everyone of the 
fundamental principles of righteous behaviour and 
condact which alone could safeguari the peace of the 
world. Mr. Tumulty does not explain this particular 
phase of the President's mind, but his book, tever- 
theless, remains a contribotion of great interest and 
significance for a correct appreciation of the forces 
which moulded Wilson's acts and ideals. 





Ten Years at the Conrt of St. James’ 1895-105. By 
Baron you Eckardstein (Thornton Butierworth Ltd., 
London, 1921) 215. 

Bismarck singled out young Eckardstein as suitable 
for diplomatic office with the suave remark “He is 





over six foot, can drink without cetting drunk and is 
otherwise suitable, so we'll make a diplomat of him"— 
sucgestive of the geniality of the future Ambasaador, 
His memoirs ore replete with pleasing anecdotes and 
vivid picture-studies of the Socicty, of statesmen and 
diplomats at the courts of Perlin and St. James’, He 
has an absorbing story to relate. In a Hght-hearted 
and picturesque vein he talks of the most complicated 
negotiations he was entrusted to carry out, Innumer- 
able tales of the royalties and their satellites are 
spread over the book and deliciously recounted. Yet 
behind the social and political gossip we can perceive 
of the mission which Baron von Eckardstein tried to 
carry out—that of bringing about a closer alliance 
between Germany and Britain. Particularly interest- 
ing is the story of his negotiations with Joseph 
Chamberlain and Lord Salisbury which were finally 
broken off doe to the frascible temper of the Eniser. 
No book has appeared recently foll of such rollicking 
gossip and yet of significant importance a5 a contri- 
botion to the undersianding of certain events which 
ranked as international problems. 





POLITICS IN THE FAR EAST. 


Asia at the Cross-Roads: Japan, Korea, China, 
Philippine Islands. By FE. Alexander Powell (T. Fisher 
Unwin, Ltd., London, 1922) 1s. 6d. 


Since America’s assumption of the ‘white man's 
burden’ in the Philippine Islands, or to be more 
correct and precise, since the onthreak of the war, 
American publicists have begun to include ontlandish 
territories such as the Far East within the orbit of 
their study. The Philippine question produced in the 
United States a wave of Imperialism which gatherec 
strength at the emergence of Japan as a first rate 
nulitary and maval power and there occured a con- 
current conflict with Japanese racialiem in Caltfornin 
Mr. Alexander Powell is one of the few eccetesied 
journalists who have come to the East to interpret the 
Kast, though, according to their own lights. In Asta 
At The Cross-roads he attempts a dispassionate survey 
of the problems, mainly international, which are 
demanding a solution in the Far East at the present 
moment, If we bear in mind that Mr. Powell iz an 
avowed necoImperialist, a firm believer in the 
altruistic destiny of the white race and a fervent 
admirer of the school of Cromer, Milner and Curzon, 
we will not be surprised at the conclusions he arrives 
at in this book. 

Mr. Powell feels strongly on the international 
brigandage in China ;—‘'The story of the pillage of 
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Chima is saturated with intrigue and corruption, 
deceit and trickery, selfishness and greed. It forms 
one of the most shamefnl and depressing chapters in 
the history of our times, and makes a mockery of 
Europe's sanctimonious championship of justice and 
fair dealing.” Mr. Powell denounces all the Powers 
hnéparingly and urges for a speedy restoration to 
China of her rights as an integral, independent nation. 
The author recognises the harshness of the Japanese 
rule in Korea, but is of opinion that this is the best 
for the decadent Koreans, and with political foresight 
on the part of the rulers, Korea will again become 
prosperous best under Japanese tutelage. Philippines, 
im the opinion of Mr. Powell, are a conglomeration of 
tribes, with no political training or national con- 
BGousness. American people should be firm in their 
réfucal to accede to the clamour of a few agitating 
‘natives’, for don't you “note the amazing strategic 
value of the Philippines from the point of view of 
American world commerce’? (The italics are ours | 
The admission of a few Filipinos to American 
Clubs and the exercise of little bit of tact 
will pacify the few vociferous politicians. The 
Elder Statesmen who are the real power behind 
the throne in alliance with the powerful military class 
form the real menace to the development of democratic 
principles and constitutional progress in Japan and 
incidently to the control of the Pacific waters by the 
American Fleet, Another sinister combination is the 
intimate co-operation of high politics and big business 
(Is it peculiar to Japan alone?). Japenese commercial 
competition is also to be feared for they know not 
hosiness morality as Horope or America nnderstand it. 
Underlying the conflict of America and Japan is the 
basic issue of racial prejudice. This is pure misunder- 
standing on the part of the Japanese, for "the 
American attitude is mot dictated by a wish to place 
& stigma of inferiority on them, but is merely the 
application to them of the Caucasian's historic attitude 
toward all peoples with tinted skins."" Do you see the 


The Far Eastern Republic of Siberia, By Henry 
Kittredge Norton (George Allen & Unwin, Léd., 
London, 1923) r35. 6d. 


For six long years now international blockade, 
white guard assaults, and internecine warfare have 
ravaged the fair land that was Russia. Allied pro- 
paranda and business interests of La Hawte Finance 
have prevented the true story of the Bolehevik revolu- 


tion from being known to the outside world. The 
gutter-snipes of the capitalistic press have presented 
all sorts of fantastic tales dealing with Bolshevik 


herrora for public consumption, and the public has 
Norton's story of one corner of the Russian world is 
therefore doubly welcome. Mr. Norton justifies his - 
claim to an impartin! and judicious survey by his 


realistic relation of the state of affairs in the tram 
Baikal area as power changed hands from the Zemstovs 





to Commanist theoreticians, through Japanese and 


allied intervention into the hands of the brotal 


Semenoy White Guards and Crecho-Slovaks, finally } 





to be concentrated in the hands of a Socio-democratic 

Presidiom composed of a majority of Peasants. If is 
a fastinating reading, the story of the stroggle of the 
few un-despatring leaders omid all the horrors af 
Massacre, rapine and pillage, and the final emergence 
af the revolutionary conscience. We commend Mr. 
Norton's book for the light it throws on the true aims 
of Allied intervention in the affairs of Far Rusia, for 
the passionate sympathy of the anthor for the cause of 
the people of the country and for the service he has 
rendered in lifting the veil from over a little corner 
of Soviet Russia, and for a-singularly candid and frank 
interpretation. 


Russia in the Far East. By Tyeo Pasyolsky (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1922) §1.75- 


Teo Pasvolsky, a brilliant Russian journalist 
resident in America, writes, on the eve of the 
Washington Conference, of the importance of the Far 
Eastern portion of the Russian Empire in the grouping: 
of a future balance of power for the control of the 
Pacific, In Russia in the Far East be adopts frankly 
an anti-Bolshevist attitude, convinced in his own mind 
that Communism was bound to disappear soomer or 


later, and that Russia with her enormoms economic 


resources and vast potential man-power can mot be 


“struck ont of the world situation.” The anthor brings 
gains at the 
which military and economic 


ont ina clear manner the alternate 
expense of China 
rivalry between Japan and Crarist Russia yielded to 


the two countries. When M. Pasvolsky talks of the 


devolution of the “moral trnsteeship”™ of the Russian 


people upon America he is playing up to the imperia- 
listic sentiments of his audience, He devotes parti-. 
cnlar attention to the Soviet propaganda in the Par 
Hast and warns the capitalistic interests of the menace 
of Asiatic revolt against the West under the guidance 


af the Moseow Soviet. A cleverly written book, 
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Oppressed Peoples and the League of Nations. By 
Noel Buxton & T. P. Conwil-Evans (J. M. Dent & 
Sams, Lid., London, 1922) 6s. 


Attention was directed to the principle of manda- 
tories introduced for the first time in a political treaty, 
laymg down the doctrine acecpted by the Western 
Taces in respect of their treatment of the subject 
nationalities of the East. The cynic pooh-poohed the 
ail intel eee it as a disguise for annexation and 

ropris ms Which had somehow acquired ao 
had ‘Mame in the grest war for Right and Justice. 
Now after four years he can claim the virtue of self- 
Satisfaction obtainable from the fulfilment of a pro- 
phecy. Messrs. Buxton and Conwil-Evans in the 
volume under notice give o broad and comprehensive 
survey of the Treaty provisions as they affect the 
emall athocielities in the Biadle ae sigs as 
teinkaphunt: iisey even welcome the eck of ee 
ideas to the East with its manifest dangera to the 
hegemony of the white races. The authors do not, 
however, advocate unqualified self-determination, for 
the subject nationalities need to be trained in the art 
of governance, hence the value of the theory of manda- 
tion, To use it as an instrument for good a system 
of checks and conditions is mecessary in order to curb 
the selfish imperialism of the over-lord. The anthore 
specifically snmmarise the condition of the various 
nationalities in the Middle Hast (including a chapter 
on Korea) where they suggest the introduction of the 
mandate system under the proper supervision of on 
administrative Board of the League of Nations. 








China’s Place in the Sum. Ry Stanley High (1929) 
$1.75. 

China Awakened. By M. T, %. Tyan, L.D., (1922) 
$5.00, 


(The Macmillan Company, New York). 


China to-day is a nation in chaos. She is also a 
commtry of vast economic possibilities. Twentieth 
century opened with the eves of the business world 
directed at the rich spoils which lay ready for the 
asking if only they dared. They did dare, and the 
result was the international looting of China and the 
piesent conflict of interests between the High Powers 
—a contingency which always happens when thieves 
fall ont. Postwar conditions made China the happy 
hunting ground of the malcontent adventurers, and 
Japan with her aggressive imperialist policy forced the 
pace. The consequetice was turmoil added on to chaos 
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and confusion and civil war. It is not surprising 
therefore to read in an impartial survey of Chinese 
recent history the cryptic summing up that the troubles 
of China vary directly with the greed of the western 
nations, that she “provides one of the most brazen 
examples of international brigandage.” How it was 
branght about is another story. But what of the 
future? What constitutes the background af a 
nation's recuperating power? What forces are at 
work to build up and evolve a hegemony of strength 
and power to ensble China to stand on her own legs? 
The elements of this character-complex are discussed 
fully in Dr. Tyanu's book. Here is a comprehensive 
survey made by a distinguished Chinese publicist, of 
the root-forces of a nation’s making—her economic 
progress, the educational and social transformations, 
the bitth of a onified national conscience, the 
renaissance of a literary tradition and the upsurge of 
an intellectual Thowght-Movement. Dr. Tyan is very 
interesting in his story of the great student onganisa- 
tion which played such an important part in the Sino- 
Japanese conflict. China Awakened is an impartial 
survey written with enthusiasm and full of hope and 
faith im the future destiny of the mation, Dr. Tyan 
has added an exhanstive statement on the particolar 
conflict of China with Japan in respect of Shantong 
and the infamous Twenty-One Demands, 

Mr. Stanley High’s book presents a shorter brief, 
from on American standpoint, of the industrial, social 
and political revolution now proceeding apace in China, 
Mr. High is convinced of the ultimate destiny of 
China. He talks of the creative indusiry of the young 
nation, of the soul-stirring power of her literary 
traditions, of the essential vitality of her race-ntnd. 
The anthor has infinite contempt for the “glorious, 
He thinks lightly of the present chaos, for what nation 
in Europe or America “has not passed through initial 
stages of internal discord, marked by revolution, bitter 
parliamentary discussion, attempted secession of pro- 
vwinces and civil war?" Mr. Hizh believes in the 
harmonious oo#partnership of interests between China 
and America, and that America hes a uoble part to 


Play in the resuscitation of China, to the oltimate 

recognition of “Christian internationalism” which 

forms the only hope for the future. E 
MEDICINE, 


A Green Old Age, By Professor A. Lacassagne. 
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_ The Home and Health im India and the Tropical 

Colonies, By Kate Platt, M.D., B.S. (Lend.) 1923. 
(Both published by John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, 

Lid., 83-91, Great Titchfield street, London, W. I.) 


The oldest-established firm of medical publishers 
im existence in London—founded in 179o—have just 
issued two exceedingly good Populor treatises, which 
ought to make o wide appeal to residents in Indig. 
The first of the two books is a avstematic survey of the 
changes that the human machine ondergocs. as it 
reaches old age and its hygenic and other requirements 
for keeping it in fit and sound condition. The 
eminent French doctor—Profesear Lacassagne—the 
author of the book, is himself said to be a living 
example of his teachings, who having been born in 
143 18 now enjoying green old ape. His book— 
though not the first of its class of kind—ig the most 
comprehensive and withal the most instructive. But 
apart from its scientific merits, the French Professor's 
melange of learned observations, interspersed and 
adorned with such a wealth of illustration from the 
gtéat minds im literature and art of past aces, should 
be helpful to the body and pleasing to the mind of all 
those who look forward to the enjorment of a preen 
old age, of which the -anthor is so attractive and 
practical an example. It is in this confident hope that 
the translator, has attempted to render sq preat o 
theme, into English, for the benefit of féeaders who 
know this language only. The author fucidly expounds 
the specifics—so to say—of the conditions which keep 
life in being and of the methods by which to sustain 
it, He teaches that the old, in order to be really alive, 
must act—love life and not fear death, take delicht in 
tegurding the beauties of nature, in contemplating the 
most beautiful works of art, in perusing the most 
admirable and choicest literary productions of all 
ages and countries, in studving the most brilliant 
examples of human wit and intellect, and in watching 
with interest the progress of science. These are, said 
by the author, to be the beacons for hghting op old 
age. The reader will find in this thought-compe ling 
book much which, if carried ont, will help him in 
prolonging life with advantage to all. 

The other book—by Dr. Kate Platt, formerly 
Principal of the Lady Hardinge Medical College and 
Hospital for Women at Delhi—is an eminently sound 
and practical treatise on the preservation of health in 
India and other tropical parts: of the world, It is 
entirely based upon many years’ experience of strenu- 
ons inedical qwork in India. The anthor, a Lady 
Doctor with the highest qualifications, has compressed 
into this book a large amount of valuable advice which 
the heads and members of the Indian households will 
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guide to health in a tropical climate this book is well 
worth the careful attention of all desirous to enjoy 4 
sound mind in a sound body. Its contents cover a 
vast range, dealing as they do with tropical climate, 
houses, honsehold work, butfits, travelling, food, 
infantile maladies, nurse and nursery, infection amd: 
its carriers, ordinary diseases, skin troubles, bites 
and stings, the medical cupboard, and mech else of 
equal interest, Dr. Kate Platt’s Home and Health in 
India and the Tropical Colonies is a work of great- 
utility, marked as it is by knowledge, experience, 
sound commonsense and excellent pratlical advice, 


Arabian Medicine, By E. G. Browne, ME. 
F.RAC.P, (University Press, Cambridge) T9227. 


Dr. Edward Browne—the well-known Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge and distin- 
guished as a scholar of Persian language and literature: 


—has brought together under the ttle of Arabian _ 


Medicine his Fitzpatrick lectures delivered at the 
‘ojege of Physicians in 1897-20. His object is “to 
indicate the part plaved by the scholars and 


physicians of Islam and especially of Persia, in the 


transmission of medical science through the dark 
ages”, and also to show that the great Sufi poem of 


Rumi, “will be better appreciated by one who is ’ 


conversant with the medical literature of the perind.!’ 
These are both laudable objects and the learned pro- 
fessor is highly successful in his exposition and 
treatment. But the subject is clearly of historical . 
interest only—that too to a handful of scholars. The 
reason is clearly set forth by the author himself, 
who writes :—"When we speak of ‘Arahian Science” 
or ‘Arabian Medicine’ we mean that body of scientific: 
or medical doctrine which is enshrined in books written 
in the Arabic language, but which is for the most 
part Greek in its origin, though with Indian, Persian, 
Syrian accretions and only in a very stall degree the 
produet of the Arabian mind. Its importance Hes not 
in Hs originality but im the fact that . . . it . __ was 
during the dark ages the Ptincipal source from which 
Europe derived such philosophical and scientific ideas 
as she possessed. The translation of Greek books into 
Arabic... was effected... by skilful snd paine 
taking scholars who were, for the moat part, neither 
Arabs nor even Mohammadans bat Syrians, Hebrews 
or Persians of the Christian, Jewish or Magian faith’, 
Tt is well, however, that a systematic survey of the 
subject was available in English and this is now 
furnished by Dr, Browne's excellent sketch. 
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The Hygeine of Marriage. By Isaltel Emilie 
Hutton, M.D. (Willimm Heinemann Medical Books, 


Ltd., London; aiso Butterworth & geen aa 
6, Hastings Street, Caleutta) 1923. a 


Dr. Isabel Hutton’s Hygeine of Marriage is a note- 
worthy addition to the recent medical literature dealing 
with the relations between the two Sexes. Though a 
mall treatise, it conveys a good deal of useful 
knowledge in a compact form, withal in language to 
which no exception catt be taken by even the most 
fastidious on this score. It discusses general condi- 
tions of bealth and also hereditary and other diseases, 
consummation of marriage, married life and sex 
relations, as also pregnancy, sterility, and “twilight 
asleep.” The last two chapters denl with birth control 
and contraceptives smd are intended to counteract the 
many erroneous ideas that are pre valent on the subject. 
Tt is written in a simple style, and there is no attempt 
em evade & clear statement of facts in order to save the 
feelings of the hypér-sensitive or to excite the interest 
of the prurient-minded, There is nothing of that 
sentimental envelopment which is so often used to 
make facts of this nature more palatable and which 
is $0 repulsive to healthy-minded people. The author 
‘4 obviously not intending to propagate any particular 
doctrine, and even those who disagree with her in 
points of detail will reconise the sincerity of her 
motives and the courage displayed by her. There i5 
much in the book to interest mot only medital men 
and women buat to instruct married people desirous of 
obtaining medical knowledge im popular form. 


Wise Parenthood. By Dr, Marie Stopes. Eleventh 


edition, 1923. 
Truth oabomt Venereal Disease. By Dr. Marie 
Stopes, 1922. 


(Both published by G. Pf. Putnam’s Sons, Ltd., 
o4, Redford Street, London, W. C. 2.) 


Dr. Maric Stopes is prolific in the production of 


scientific works—muainly medical—dealing with se® 
relations, married life, parenthood and sex diseases; 


besides writing A Journal from fapan and other 
literary works including plays and poems. Her 
medical works are welkknown to a large circle of 
readers and many of them have been noticed in terms 
of appreciation in the Hindustan Review. Her Wise 
Parenthood—which is intended as a sequel to her 
Married [.ove—is a treatise on birth cottrel for married 
people and presents the case for it, from the scientific 
standpoint, with considerable force and cogency. She 
discusses many of the methods prescribed for birth 
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control at present and finally offers o detailed sketeh 
of one which she regards as most reliable and safest, 
Now whatever one's view of the soundness of her 
views, her book certainly deserves careful study. Her 
other book—the second on our list—also deals with an 
nnsavoury subject, but a proper study of which is 
essential for the advancement of the human race. Her 
treatment of the subject is thoroughly scientific amd 
her views deserve careful consideration. 


The Daily Five Minutes. By J. T. Muller. 

Holidays for Health. Edited by J. ©. M'Clure, 
M.D. 

(Both published by the Athletic Associations, Ltd., 
Link House, Fetter Lame, Tandon, Tt. C.) 1923. 


Mr. P. Muller is a well-known exponent of a system 
of exercises for keeping the body in sound health and 
his various works—called ‘My System"—have of late 
had a large circulation in various countries, He has 
now reduced his system to one which need not take 
more than five minutes for practice every day; hence 
the name of the latest book as The Dally Five Minutes. 
Mr. Muller's description of his system is Incid and the 
text ig made clearer still by means of charts and 
iYinstrations. Those in search of good health may de 
worse than obtain a copy of Mr. Muller's book ond 
give his system « trial, 

As a complement to Mr. Muller’s system may he 
utilized “holiday-making,"” the claims and merits of 
which ate pressed by Dr. M’Clure’s Holidays for 
Health. Though intended for readers in Britain, it 
should be useful to the educated Indisn, who has yet 
to learn the value of change and holidays as @ source 
af keeping the body in health and continnous repair. 


Food and Health. By Dr. Chandra Chakraberty. 


Dyspepsia and Diabetes. By Dr. Chandra 
(Both published by BE. & Chakraberty, 


<8, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta) 1922. 


Dr. Chandra Chakraberty’s two books are dated 
from New York, where he was either a medical 
student or practitioner. Hut, a5 an Indian, he deals 
with the problem of food and dietetics not only from 
the western but also from the eastern point of view. 
The author wonld not claim for his works any 
originality but as compendiums of néefol information 
on subjects of great importance to human health, his 
two booklets—fer auch they are—will be found nseful 
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by many to whom the more expensive treatises are 
generally inaccessible, 


and less technical language. We are aware that it is 
not always possible-to write on technical subjects in 
untechnical terms, bot there is considerable room for 
improvement im this direction in the books under 
review. If second editions be called for, the get-up 
of the books may also be improved. 





BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Canada Today. Edited by K. J. Arnott, M.A. 
Seventh issue. (The Canada Newspaper Company, 
Ltd., ro, St. Martin's Lane, London, W. C. 2.) 1933. 


We wish we had an annnal dealing with the Indian 
Empire on the lines of Canada To-day—as well got up, 
as well informative, and as well illustrated, The 
seventh issue, edited by Mr. R. J. Arnott, is a graphic 
delineation of Canada and Newfoundland at the present 
day in well-written Ietter-press and excellent pictures. 
Whether regarded as a work of reference of a book of 
interest to the general reader, it may be relied upon 
to offer both nseful and trestworthy information relat- 
mer to the Dominions, The size of the present edition 
has been reduced and made handy—farilitating ready 
reference—a large nomber of full-page ilostrations 
embellish it and it ineludes accurate and up-to-date 
information on a vast range of subjects appertaining 
to Canada and Newfoundland. Almost every phase 
of Canadian life is vividly depicted and it ts, within 
a small compass, an encyclopedic volume, brimful of 
facts, figures and statistics, beating on the progress 
and prosperity of the American Dominions. No one 
interested in the fortunes of Canada can do without 
this standard work of reference, which in point of tise- 
fulness, attractive and convenience is the most up-to- 
date book on the subject. 


The Important Pictures of the Louvre. Ey Florence 
Heywood, B.A. (William Heinemann, Ltd., London) 
Revised edition, 1923. 


Miss Heywood’s guide to the pictures of the Louvre 
is more than a mere tourist's mannal, for it is also a 
survey of the evolution of painting in modern Europe, 
with reference to the important pictures in the famous 
collection in the capital of France. Miss Heywood is 
the official lecturer fin the English language) at the 
Louvre, appointed by the French Government. Some 
years ago she brought out o privately printed book on 
the Louvre pictures. Since the pictures were re-hong 


Rut if the books are intended 
for laymen, they should have been written in age | 


two years ago, she has revised this edition and has — 


‘brought it entirely uptodate. With her unique — 


knowledge and experience, she may justly claim that 
dita tuned’ fa tha “heasiabnee nade: wile a 
famons _picture gallery in the world, The book under 
consideration is, so to say, a readable treatise om 
modern European painting, with the Louvre pictart 
utilized as illustrations. hat ie ie ay eel A 
tidy serve: abe Sk 6 snide oe ee 
painting. It offers information on the characteristics 
ef the various schools, the atti of the painters, the 
significance of their pictures and on ether conne 
subjects, and it is a suitable introduction to the study 
of the fine art of painting. It is handy in size and is 
equipped with good tables of useful matter, biblic~ 
graphy, and an index of artists, | 








Oxford Outside the Guide-Books. By Falconer 
Madan, M.A. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford) 1923. 


Mr. Falconer Madan's Oxford Outside the Guide 
Books is—as the title indicates—not strictly a tourist's 
vide mecum but it furnishes a background of historical 2 
knowledge to the more common seenes and sights of 
that famous university town. The author—who is a 
master of his subject—deals with the origin and growth 
of the city, the system of medieval education imparted 
in the university, the medixval student's life, the. 


civil wat in Oxford, places of pilgrimage, the collegiate | 


system of the earlier colleges founded before 14oe, 

amd the distinctive features of the colleges founded 
before the fifteenth century and since. The interesting | 
information so well brought together will have to be 
supplemented by the tourist by reference to Scr 
guide to the Oxford of to-day. But Mr. Madat's boule 
has a value all its own by reason of the quaint 
information tendered accessible sbout the medimyal — 
conditions of the University. i 





Philip's Handy Volume Atlas. (George Philip & 
Son, Ltd., 32, Fleet Street, London, E. C.) 1933, 


The gteat war and the territorial changes brought — 
about by the various treaties consequent thereon have 
rendered all the pre-war atlases useless. Even the 
post-war atlases which have not kept pace with the 
tapid changes have become obsolete. Of those issued 
in 1923, the fourteenth edition of Philip’s Handy 
Volume Atlas is the most up-te-date—éxcept for show- 
ing the boundaries of the new Turkish State, settled — 


—. 
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- 
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since the book was issued, For the rest, it is fully — 


abreast of the other territorial changes in all parts— 
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of the world and contains seventy-seven mew and 
cepecially engraved plates with excellent geographical 
notes and statistics and a comprehensive index. It is 





the liandiest, best and cheapest little atins im the 


market and should obtain a large circulation. 


London 192. Forty-fourth edition. (Ward, Lock 
Ltd. Warwick House, Salisbury Square, 
BE. C.. 4.) 


London 1923—oar to give it its full designation, 4 
Pictorlal and Descriptive Guide to London and its 
Environs—is one of the series of Messrs. Ward, Lock’s 
“Tiustrated Guide-Books,"” which is a famous collec 
tion of tourist Hterature and is notable alike for the 
excellence of its letter-press and illustrations. The 
volume dealing with the metropolis of the British 
Commonwealth is now in tts forty-fourth edition and 
this in itself is a ptoof conclusive of its success and 
populsrity. The current edition is the most up-to-date 
guide to London as it has been carefully revised and 
overhauled, We have detected but two slight mistakes. 
The Agency departments of British India jp. 12) are 
me longer at the India Ofhee. The offtee of the High 
issioner for India is now located at 42, Grosvenor 
‘Gardens. Nor is the Royal Asiatic Somety Dow occu- 
pying its old quarters at 22, Albemarle Street (p. p15}. 
It is now occupying new premises at 74, Grosvenor 
Street. But these are trifling errors in this, on the 
whole, remarkably accurate, useful, and interesting 
gketch of the scenes and sights of the modern Babylon, 
which should command a large distribution. 








“The Queen” Book of Travel 1923. Sixteenth year 
(The Field Press, Ltd., Windsor House, Eream's 
Euildings, London, E. C. 4). 

Mr. M. Hornsby—the travel editor of that well- 
known lady's Journal, The Queen—is responsible for 
that excellent mannal, “The Queen Book of Travel”, 
which has now appeared in its sixteenth edition. It is 
an alphabetical dictionary of important tourist centres 
in Hurope and other parts of the world, giving brief 
but accurate information Likely to be useful to visitors, 
a3 als> notes on the traveller’s library—which 
is a comprehensive bibliography—and a lot of miscella- 
neows matter of great utility to tourists. The value 
of the letter-press is materinily enhanced by the book 
being fornished with nine maps and seventy-six ilus- 
trations. Altogether a valuable compendium of geogra- 
phical and topographical information and a handy 
companion for travellers. 
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The Snowdon and the Welsh Highland Holiday 


Book, (Snowdon Mountain Tramroad & Hotels. Com- 


pany, Ltd., Llanberis, Wales.) 1933. 


Though practically a comtribation to the tourist's 
holidny Hterature, the Snowdon and te Welsh High- 
land Holiday Book is raiged above the average level 
of such reading matter by reason of Mr. 1, J. Robert's 
very interesting sketch designated “Some Literary 
Associations of Snowdonia,” which is an excellent 
anthology of references in English literature dealing 
with Snowdon. For the rest the booklet is equipped 
with all the usual concomitants of an excellent guide- 
book and is exceedingly well illustrated. The glossary 
of Welsh words: is a uscfal feature for: visitors 20 
knowing the language of Wales. 





Darjeeling Past and Present. By E. C. Dovey. 
Second edition, (The Art Press, 1, Wellington Square, 
Calcutta) 1922. 


The first edition of Mr. Dozey's Darjeeling Past and 
Present saw the light in 1917 and the revised edition 
lying before us appeared Inst year. The book is both 
historical and geographical and is replete with usefal 
information about the topography, sociology, tourist- 
cenires and various other connected subjects. with 
Darjeeling. Thongh parts of the book are adr iti 
a compilation, there is a great deal of original fags 
in Mr. Dozey’s work, which is based on bis own 
knowledge and personal experience. On the whole, 
of the many volumes issued from the press during the 
last forty vears, Mr. Dozey’s Darjeeling is one of the 
most attractive alike for its accuracy and comprehen- 
siveness. The printing is meat, the getup is good, 
but the list of addenda and corrigenda is unfortunately 
a trifle too long. 





The Crop Ailas of India. (Superintendent Govern- 
iment Printing India; 8, Hastings Street, Calcutta) 
1924. 


The Department of Commercial Intelligence has just 
published a Crop Atlas of India. In the Statistical 
Atlas of India, which was first prepared in 1886 for 
the Indian and Colonial Exhibition and was enlarged 
and republished in 1895, the sixth chapter dealt with 
the distribution and nature of Indian agricultural 
crops, and included miniature crop maps showing the 
distribution of the twelve most important Indian | crops, 
namely, cotton, rice, wheat, barley, jowar, bajra, hin 
seed, gimgelly or sesamum, tea, coffee, jute and indigo. 
These maps have been found inconveniently small and 
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they do not show the relative importance of the varions 
districts in respect of each crop. The new Atlas is on 
a larger scale (1” to 260 miles), and shows district 
boundaries. It contains also four additional maps 
showing. the distribution of sugarcane, tape and 
mustard seed, groundnut and tobaceo. As acreage is, 
on the whole, less subject to fluctuation and more 
accurately determinable than outturn, statistica of 
area have been mapped. There are, however, also 
added to each map tables showing the average area 
and production of each province and important ports 
of shipment have been indicated together with figures 
showing the percentage shares of the ports. To people 
interested in Indian agriculture and trade, the Crop 
4ilas will be 2 useful work of reference. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE: MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE. 

Mir. W. T. Hastings’ Syllabus of American Litera- 
ture. (The University Presa, Chicago, U.S.A.) is a 
highly useful work both for the purposes of study and 
reference and we wish there were works available to 
the student on the same lines dealing with other litera- 
tures, Though setting down with comparative brevity 
the Syllabus outlines Incidly and methodically the 
facts im their proper relations and natural grouping 
divided into Colonial Literature (r607—1765), Literature 
of the Revolution (17i5—89), National Literature to 
1570, and Contemporary Literature since 1871, The 
special features of this manual are the brief critical 
estimates that accompany the material about the more 
important authors, which would be particularly useful. 
The Syllabus is especially fitted to supplement readings 
in American prose and poetry, and will enable the 
student to read with definite purpose. It should appeal 
to students of English literature produced in the 
United States. 


The latest addition to the “Heritage of India" 
series—which was characterized by us at len¢th in a 
recent issuc—is a highly interesting volume called 
Poems by Indian Women, which have been selected 
and rendered into English by various translators and 
edited by Mrs. Macnicol (Association Press, s, Russell 
treet, Calentta), In chronological sequence the 
pottesses cover the period from Vedic India till the 
present day and the selections extend over fourteen 
languages. The renderings ore excellent, and the 
editor's general introduction is highly interesting. 
Apart from being o useful contribution to literature in 
yerse produced by Indian women, the book has a 
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great significance as clearly establishing tle fact of a 
literary tradition amongst the womenfolk im this 


country going back to very ancient times, Viewed — | 


thus both from the literary and historical standpoints, 
it ia a notable anthology. | 


The third volume of the “India of To-day” 
is Irrigation in India by Mr. D, G. Harris Harris (Oxford 
University Press, 1, Garstin Place, Calcutta). Ib is 
a clearly-written and fairly comprehensive book on 
Indian irrigation works of to-day and presents in a. 
short compass a great deal of useful information om the 
subject which is not generally accessible to the average ' 
student of Indian affairs. It will be found to be of 
distinctive utility by students of Indinn economic and 
aiiministrative problems. 


Mr. R. N. Holmer’s Indiam Bird Life (Oxford 
University Press, 1, Garstin Place, Calcutia) is an 
interesting, elementary sketch of a latge and impor- 
tant subject. It gives brief accounts of the birds of 
the plains and of the hills, and containa sseful 
appendices on subsidiary matters. It will be useful 
to those desirous of obtaining a bird’seyeview of 
Indian ornithology. 


Protessor Gilbert Murray has long since established 
his reputation as the best translater into English of 
the Greek dramatists. His latest addition to his 
series of translations is the Choephoroe of Acschylus 
(George Allen & Unwin Ltd, go, Museum Street, 
London, W.C.L) Like his previous renderings, the 
Present translation also is in rhyming verse and there 
are highly elucidative motes and an i i 
Introduction. It should interest a large 
cultured readers, 
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More's Utopia is a world classic and has given us 
the word “niopian’, The only English translation 
accessible is one in old Hnglish, and one in the 
present-day language was badly needed. The want ia 
tow completely removed by the publication of the 
translation by Mr. G. C. Richards (Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford), The usefulness of the new rendering ia 
enhanced by reason of the valuable Introduction 
prefixed to it. 


The Evolution of Hungary ond its Place in 
European History by the well-known Hungarian 
Statesman, Dr. Count Paul Teleki (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, U.S.A.) is—as expected from its” 
scholarly author—an excellent work on the subject it. 
deals. with, alike informative and instructive {o the 
student of Hungarian affairs. Delivered originally as 
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lectures in Amerien the book deala with the racial 
question in Hungary and her fight for freedom of 
creed; pre-war economic phases of Hungary; the 
modern political evolution of Hungary; bolshevism 
and the restoration; the economic situation in East 
Central Rurope aiter the war, and the solution of racial 
questions as viewed by a geographer, Count Teleki 
states that the recolonization of Hungary with non- 
Magyar people by the Austrian Empire, after the 
depopulation caused by the Turkish conquest of 1526, 
laid the foundation for Hungary's fate in the twentieth 
century at discusses fairly and impartially with the 
many ¢ctrrent problems of his country. 


‘Two of the latest additions to thet deservedly 
famous series of reprints—The ‘World's Classics’ — 
(Oxford University Press, 1, Garstin Place, Calcutta) 
are Plays of Tolstoy and a reprint of Haji Baba. 
‘The former i8 a complete edition of the Russian 
cra: ist's lays, inclading the posthumous ones. 
‘The translation is by Louise and Aylmer Mande and 
is very well done. Lovers of good drama will find. the 
book distinctly interesting. Equally attractive to the 
general reader is the edition of Morier’s famous 
romance—Haji Kaba—published nearly a century hack. 
Tt is admittedly the best sketch, in the guise of fiction, 
of the life and social conditions of modern Persia and 
the reprint tishered in by on excellent Introduction is, 
therefore, very welcome. 





Sir George Grierson has edited, with an Introduc- 
tian ‘and abstracts of untranslated portions, the late 
Mr. William Waterfield's partly translated Lay of 
Alha (Oxford University Press), which is a saga of 
Rajput chivalry as sung by minstrels in Northern 
India, ‘The book is a notable addition to the apprecia- 
tion and sppraisement for historical purposes of the 
bardic literature of Rajputana ond as such deserves 
careful attemtion. 


Mr. H, Wyatt's Teaching of English In India 
(Oxford University Press, 1, Garstin Place, Calcutta) 
should find a large circulation amongst our teachers 
and professors of English, for though a emall book, 
it is by far the most comprehetisive of the subject. 
It deals with almost every phase and aspect of the 
question and covers about the whole range from 
preparation and instruction to examination. We 
commend it strongly to the attention of teachers ot 
English in Itidian schools and colleges as a work of 


In view of the world-wide interest aroused by the 
discoveries of the tate Lord Carnarvon and Mr. 
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Howard Carter in the tomb of Tutankhamen bolt 
months back, Professor G. Elliot Smith was well 
advised in bringing together the results of the 
explorations in his book called Tutankhamen and his 
Tomb (George Routledge & Sons Ltd., Londow). It 
is embellished with numerous excellent illustrations of 
the various articles exhumed from the tomb, which 
materially enhance the value of the letterpress. The 
book is an important addition to the Literature dealing 
with ancient Egyptian civilization. 


Heber's Indian Journal—the full designation of 
which is Narrative of a Journey through the Upper 
Provinces of Indic—is a well-known Angio-Indian 
classic which, however, is little read now by reason 
of bulk and inaccessibility. We welcome, therefore, 
Heber's Journal: A Selection, chosen and edited by 
Mr. PF. BR. Krishnaswami (Oxford University Press, 
1, Garstin's Place, Calcutta). The editor has done well 
to group together under varions heads judiciously 
chosen extracts from the good Bishop's Journal, to 
which he has prefixed an informing Introduction. The 
book in its present form ought to appeal to a large 
section of readers in India, 


De. A. C. Benson—Master of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge—has edited Selections from Ruskin 
(Cambridge University Press, Fetter Latie, 
Lotidon, EB. C. 4.) in which seventy-one extracts are 
brought together to illustrate the development of 
Ruskin’s personality and his literary style. The editor 
rightly holds that Ruskin's reputation will last on 
his merits as a writer and tmoralet rather than #5 a 
critic or economist. Hence the principle of selection 
adopted in the volume, which should make a wide 
appeal to lovers of literature. 


If you have a leisure hour or two you can not do 
better than take op The New Japan (Ganesh & Co., 
Madras, 1923) by Dr. James H. Consina, the noted 
Irish poet and literattenr. It is a1 surprisingly frank 
and deliciously interesting record of the author's ten 
months’ stay in the Land of the Rising Sun. The 
poet has not polished his thoughts and impressions 
with any consetous desire for refinement; he has let bis 
sensitive mind stray gently with a ~ sympathetic 
receptivity over the smiling features of a new civilisa- 
tion. ‘The result is entirely delighiful. The romantic 
idealism of the Irish genius builds up the interp E 
tion of a strange culture into a charming and pleasing 
study, ‘The publishers’ claim that “it puts the teader 
into direct contact with the picturesque and varied 
life of Japan” ie modest. The book does more than 
this; it reads ns of the soul of Nippon. Dr .Cousins’ 
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story forms a very poignant reading im the presence of 
the gruesome tragedy which has befallen the country 
of Cherry Blossoms. Altogether a literary treat of a 


Rev. Conrad Noel, the Vicar of Thaxted, carned a 
revolutionary notoriety in the English Church circles 
by his persistence in flying Red Flay and the Tricolour 
of the Irish Nation over his pulpit, He has in a small 
book appropriately named The Battle of the Flags (The 
Labour Publishing Co., London, 1922, 34- 6d.) justified 
his action from the viewpoint of troe Christian 
morality, With sympathy and almost passionate 
enthusiasm for the canse of the down-trodden and the 
‘helpless, the Vicar of Thaxted proclaims to the world 
the right of every troe Christian to espomse the 
democratic struggle, and this he symbolises in the 
two flags which represent the fight of the oppressed 
against the un-Christian rulers. We shall not he 
surprised if the members of the Christian Missions in 
India consider Mr. Noel as an outcast and a rebel. 

Psvcho-analysis has made important contribntions in 
recent years to the psychology of imstincts and 
behavidur. Under the inspired leadership of Dr. Adler 
of Vienna a new echool of medical jurisprudence bas 
definitely made its appearance. Their most important 
contribution has been in the domain of sex psychology. 
Dr. Andre Tridon, a noted American doctor, explains 
in a clear and Iweid manner in his Psychoanalysis & 
Love {Brentano's Ltd,, London, 1922) the relation of 
eroticism to the primary complexes of man and woman. 
Love in its normal behaviour, love in its pathological 
aspects, love with its ‘“‘mystery, its morality, tts crea- 
tive and physical significance’—all these find an 
appropriate setting in Dr. Tridon's rapid survey. It is 
a book by an expert written for Isymen in a popular 
easy style, and should be of special interest for the 
youths of this country where so much ignorance pre- 
vails about sex and its omltifarious upysteries. 


Mahatma Gandhi has had a host of critics—some 
yenomous, others vitriolic, a few honestly critical, 
Of this latter class Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy is certainly 
one. In the Political Philosophy of Mr. Gandhi 
(Tagore & Co., Madras, 1922, Re. 1/-) he dispassionate- 
ly analyses the tenets of Mr. Gandhi according to 
his own lights. But these lighis, we believe, merely 


. reflect the precepts and instruction which the anthor 


has imbibed from his Western gurus, withont being 
tonched by his own racial heritage, Mr, Ruthnaswatiy 
starts by correctly basing Mr. Gandhi's creed on his 
faith in the essential poodness of man—the only sound 
ideal behind all revolutions and reforms, Oncr author 
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is sceptical and warns us of the sont of paacionsits + 
He no more believes in the ident of Spiritaal Politis, 

the need for which has only recently been efirmed ty 
Woodrow Wilson in his first sso afiee ronan 
The author gives a traitore 

India to adopt English as the common 1 la ge 
There aré many other false analogies and pe 5 
principii in lus arguments, but despite these Mr. 
Ruthnaswamy's work forms an extremely rae reading, 
provoking thought, and certainly of interest to the 
politicians of the Congress school. 
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Babu Bhagwan Das felt the need of a consizacee . 
platform in the campaign for Swaraj initiated by the 4 
Congress. He has devoted time and thought to the 
working out of a scheme of national government, and 

in his little book The Philosophy of Non-co-operation 
(T agore & Co., Madras, 1922, Re. 1/-) tells us what 
exactly the Non-co-operators mean by Swaraj. Written 
in an idealist vein the book should serve as the starting 
point for further elaboration of the machinery ot 
government as we wish it to be. It is am important 
contribution erystallising our ideas of governance and 
its detailed mechanism which problem demands 
increasing attention if we desire to successfully win 
Swaraj in the near future. 





Terence MacSwiney’s great stand for principles 
shines as a guiding light to the political workers of 
all oppressed nationalities. 5. Ganesan, the enter 
prising Publisher of Madras, has done a useful service 
in bringing out a cheap Indian edition of MacSwiney's 
Principles of Freedom. It is the Irish martyr's con- 
fession of faith. In the practical application of his 
spiritual ideals MacSwiney knew of mo compromise, 
for he believed that “no physical victory can com- 
pensate for spiritual surrender’. To understand and 
appreciate the life that sacrificed itself at the altar of 
conscience, read MacSwiney’s passionate words, glori- 
fied by supreme sacrifice—a noble example for all times. 
and for all mations. 





Mr. Gokn! Chand of Agra College has rendered a 
useful service to the cause of primary education by — 
publishing his Urdu Primers based on phonetic 
principles. The Primers have been highly spoken of aa 
by eminent educationists. It is a step in the right 
direction. The new method and technique of teaching — 
Urdu should prove of real help to the teacher and — | 
encourage the easy learning of this difficult language, — 


wk et na 
in India the more enlightened of the educated classes 
began to appreciate the hindrar 






-Tjtd., London, 122, 35. 6d.). 
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which their own customs and ceremouials provided 
against progress. With more zeal than discretion or 
judgment, not a few enthusiastic admirers of every- 
thing Western have condemned wholesale their own 
racial heritage. To such Mr. E. S$. Ramaswami Sastry 
has given 4 spirited rejoinder in his book Hindu 
Culture (S. Ganesan, Madras, 1922, Ks. 3/-) Sit John 
Woodrofic, in a short Preface conoemitar the book, 
reminds as that “no people should lose its own soul 
to another’. The emphasis laid by the author on the 
trne values of Hindu Culture is well-timed in these 
iconoclastic days, and we welcome Mr. Ramaswami 


Sastry’s book for its clear and lucid exposition. 


Ti vou need a love-tonic go to Alfred Edye’s hook 
on Woman's Ways and Wiles (Jarrolds Publishers, 
He tells you of the 
etiquette of love-making, of the jealousies of marned 
life, of sonl-mates and of the vampire. The eternal 
feminine is a mystery which no mere man can solve, 
but our amthor has looked deep and observed far into 
woman's litth ways. A more delightful commentary 
on the secrets of the eternal charm of the clusive Eve 
would he difficult to find. 


To the Asian Library issued by the Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar Madras, Mr. Phanindranath 
Bose has added a volume on Indian Teachers of 
Euddhisi Universities. Herein be tells 0s of the 

ancient universities of Nalanda, Vikramasila and 
Jagaddala, of the renowned Pundits of Buddhist 
learning who presided at these shrines of culture and 
instruction, Mr. Bose delves into old records and 
narrates the stories of the Buddhist monks and 
teachers who went to Tibet for missionary and 
educational purposes. 


Jn a small pamphlet Military Preparations for the 
Great War (The Labour Publishing Co., London, 1923) 
Mr. BR. D. Morel controverts the legend that Gennany 
sought by the intensity of ber mulitary preparations 
before 1914 to dominate all Europe. He quotes figures 
pnd statistics to prove that Germany was by no means 
the only guilty party, that she “spent Vastly less sums 
upon armaments in the tém years preceding the war, 
that its armies were numerically no stronger than 
those of one of its two redoubtable opponents, and 
that before the war it was using 20 per cent. less of 
its mon-power than that opponent as potential camnon- 
fodder." “Mr, Morel's conclusions may or may not be 
correct, but it is striking that no Allied Statesman has 
come forward to rebut the charge. 


On the Sand-Dune (Ganesh & Co., Madras, 1923, 
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Re. 1-8) is the title of a new book by Mr. EK. 5. 
Venkataramani, who has already made a name for 
refined and tender imagination. Here he gives us the 
little meanderings of a reflecting mind, looking at 
the turmoil and the maddening din of the toiling 
humanity with the quietness of the inward eve, 
Suifused with a mystic glow, these charming song- 
reveries plaintively appeal for a return to simplicity, 
to peaceful contemplation and joy of homely, simple 
lite. 


The tercentenary of Tulsi Das, the great transcriber 
of Ramayana, has passed almost unnoticed among the 
Indian press, It is a glaring example of the passivity 
af national consciousness that forgets its own tradition 
and literature and would devote time and energy m 
reading and writing, say, about Shakespeare, whose 
tercentenary also occured this year, In marked con- 
trast to the columns of matter which appeared im the 
Indian Press about Shakespearc, it is regretful to 
tote that hardly two papers of any standing chose to 
devote half a column each to the immortal Hindi Poet. 
Tt is refreshing therefore to receive a sumptions 
number devoted entirely to the works and writings of 
the poct Tulsi Das from the offices of the Madhuri, 
the leading Hindi magazine from Locknow. The 
editors deserve great praise in bringing out the record 
of Tulsi Das’s splendid contributions st a time when, 
if our national consciousness were not so clouded over, 
we would be celebrating his tercentenary on a national 
scale—a tribnte which Tulsi Das's genius so richly 
deserves. 


Lord Ronaldshay retired from the Governorship of 
Bengal in March 1922. It is yet too early to pass a 
critical judgement on his administration or adjudge 
dispassionately the traditions of governance he feft 
behind him. But to nnderstand what sert of man he 
was, what ifeals shaped his activities, what infinences 
moulded his policy, we can not do better than go to 
hia public speeches. We welcome, therefore, the 
publication of Lord Ronaldshay in Bengal (Art Press, 
wie 1923), where a rich but discriminating fare 

nted. Lord Ronaldshay commenced his role 
cirenmstances. Reing credited 
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encies. 
with strong Tory instincts he was assailed, on his 


appointment, for the anti-Indian and reactionary 
views which had found « place in his travel books. 
On his artivel he was faced with the most difficult of 
political problems—the problem of violent and 
anarchical crime. The distress occasioned by war, 
famine and epidemic. continued to sow political and 
social discontent. A smaller man wonld have been 
abashed at the magnitede of his task. But Lord 
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of a scholar open to conviction. He decided on taking 
his chance and his administration of Bengal - for 
_ five years is characterised by firm statesmanship guided 
by the finer instincts of a scholar and a gentleman. 
No branch of administration was too small for his 
attentions, no problem too vast for his comprehension. 
He followed a broad, bold policy of allying practical 
politics with the spirit of idealism :—no finer con- 
tribution to the traditions of governance could have 
been made, It was always a pleasure to hear Lord 
Ronaldshay speak. That his speeches read so well 
ia a tribute to Lord Ronaldshay'’s literary gifts. Mr. 
Mukherjee’s publication is well planned; the speeches 
are carefully apartmented for reference. It should 
form am admirable introduction to the history of 
Bengal for the years 1917—1922. 









REPRINTS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Of the many series of reprints of classics with which 
the hook-market is flooded, perhaps the most useful 
is the “Library of Standard Lives,” issued by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co. (Paternoster Fow, London). 
Cheaply priced, neatly printed and well got up, the 

series deserves a very wide circulation in all literary 
and cultured circles, where the study of the biogra- 
 phies of eminent men and women, makes a strong 
_ appeal. The selections in the series are judiciously 
made and works from both English and Continental 
languages are included in the reprints. The first four 
volumes comprise Southey’s Life of Nelson, Agnes 
Sirickland’s Life of Gueen Elizabeth, Madam Campan"s 
Life of Marie Antoinette and Bourrienne'’s Life of 
Napoleon. Sonthey's Life of Nelson is, as a model 
naval biography, justly regarded as an English classic. 
It is admittedly the best of Sonthey’s voluminous works 
and is the only one that is now read or remembered. 
Of the many lives written by Agnes Strickland, her 
Life of Queen Elizabeth is absolutely the best and 
the edition under notice onght to add to its popolarity 


- by making it easily accessible. Madam Campan's 


book—originally issues in French as the Memotres 
Sur ta Vie privee de la Reine Marie Antoinetie—was 
issued in 1823, the year after the anthor’s death, Am 
Lady of the Bedchamber to the unfortunate French 
Oneen, and thas wrote from first-hand knowledre. 


ae 





—* Ronrrienme was for many years Private Secretary to 
Napoleon and his lifelong companion. His Memoirs 
& 


of Napoleon Bonaparte was published (in French) in 
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1836,. Bourrienne did mot address himself to the 
military exploits of Napoleon; he confined. himself 
to a record of his personal life. and character and 
as such his work is unsurpassed in the vast range of 
Napoleonic literature. All the four volumes are well 
edited with annotations, bibliographical data, 
appendixes and indices, which enhance materially 
the value of the texts and render them more useful. 
We shall watch the progress of this highly useful 
series with interest. It should be placed on the 
shelves of all libraries in thie country. 


Of the many series of reprints of classics, one of the 
most deserving of appreciation is the [ustrated Pocket 
Classics issucd by Messrs. Wiliam Collins Sons & Co., 
Ltd., (4, Bridewell Place, London). There total 
number is now about three hundred. Printed on thin 
paper, in size easily slippable into coat pocket, 
embellished with beautiful illustrations and issued in 
good cloth binding at two shillings net per volume, 
it is an excellent series and fully deserves the very 
large circulation it enjoys. The latest additions are 
Besant and Rice’s Golden Butterfly, Anna Sewell’s 
Black Beauty. Alexandre Dumas’s Conspirators, 
Black's Daughter of Heth, Mrs. Henry Wood's Life's 
Secret and George Eliot's Daniel Deronda. All lovers 
of good literature should obtain and utilize the com 
plete list of the series for enriching their libraries. 


"Welson’s Classics,” is another series of reprints 
deserving of appreciation, and for which the firm 
responsible (Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., London) 
are entitled to great credit. The size and format of 
the books in this series are handy, the printing is 
neat and the selection of works judictons. Sold at 
eighteen pence each, Nelson's Classics is a remarkably 
cheap and useful series of reprints of good literature 
and should find an even Iarger distribution. The 
volumes added to the series recently are Lamb’s 
Essays of Elia, Dickens’ Farnaby Rudge, Jane 
Ansten’s Sense and Sensibijity, Emily Bronte’s 
Wuthering Heights, Grimm's Fairy Tales and The 
Swiss Family Robinson. 


“Masterpieces of French Romance", edited by that 
distinguished scholar—Mr, Edmund Gosse—and 
published by Messrs. William Hermemiar Latd.,. 
(London) is an excellent series of En lish transila- 
tions of the greatest works of fiction in the French 
litcrature. Not only is each volume exceedingly well 
rendered into English but has the additional advantage 
of n critical introduction by a most qualified scholar 
and a biographical note about the author. Thos af 
the two latest additions Flanbert'’s Madame Bovary 
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is enriched with « critical study of it by none other 
than the late Henry James and Dandét'’s The Nabob 
by Professor Trent. The get-op of the books is 
excellent and the series deserves the attention of 
lovers of French fiction. 


It is a superb edition of a Greek classic which Mr. 
Basil Blackwell (Oxford) has just issued as publisher 
to the Shakespeare Head-Presa of Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Tt is The Loves of Clilophon and Leugippe, 
translated from the Greek of Achilles Tatinus by 
William Burton, and originally published in rsg7. 
Curiously the book has mever been reprinted and the 
edition under notice is the first reprint since the 
original publication in the nineties of the sixteenth 
century. The format, pet-up and mechanical 
execntion are fully worthy of the Greek classic and 
do credit to the resources of the press and the enter- 
prise of the publisher. Only five bundred and three 
copies have been streck off, five on vellum and the 
rest on handmade paper, of which 30; are for sale 
in Great Britain and 14 in America. The copy sent 
to us for notice is numbered 261. There is an 
excellent critical appreciation of the book by Mr. 
Stephen Gaslee and a sketch of the translator by 
Mr. H. F. B. Brett-Smith. These add materially to 
the value of the work, which is one to be treasnred as 
a thing of beanty and joy for ever. 


The works of M. Anatole France—perhaps the 
most accomplished Frenchman of Ietters of the 
present generation—are now accessible in English in 
the translation edited by the late Mr. Frederick 
Chapman and Mr. James lL. May, and issued in 35 
volumes (John Lane, the Godley Head, Ltd., London). 
Of these the translation by Mr. AWred Allinson of 
The Garden of Epicurus first appeared in 1908 and 
has been recently reprinted in a cheaper edition. 
The reprint should appeal to a large circle of cultured 
readers as in this volume, which not a few critica are 
disposed to regard as M. France’s greatest work, 
have been gathered some of the choicest and mellowest 
fruits of wisdom: some of the most penetrating and 
most delicate sceptical reflections npon life. All of 
them ore tinged with that gentle raillery and indul- 
gent compassion which are the distinguishing 
characteristics of bis philosophy, the keynote of 
which is given in s passage which occurs in this 
same book: “Irony and Pity" say M. France “are 
both of good counsel; the first with her smiles makes 
life aggreeable; the other sanctifies it to ua with 
tears. The Irony I invoke is no cruel deity, She 
mocks neither love mor beauty. She is gentle and 
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‘imily disposed. Her mirth disarms anger, and it is 
she whe teaches us to langh at rogues and fools whem 
but for her we might be so weak as to hate." A 
SR Se Oe 0 Pere ees deserves careful 

hands of all lovers of what De Quincy | 
rightly désienated ‘the literature of power" as opposed | 
to the “literature of knowledge”, 





James Boswell is known to the literary world for _ 
his Life of Dr. Johmsom—the greatest and best 
biography in English. But his fournal of a Tour to 
Corsica is aon exceedingly interesting record and 
deserved being made occessible in these days of 
cheap reprints. We, therefore, welcome the edition 
brought ont with an Introduction and notes by Mr. 
5S. C. Roberts (University Press, Cambridge and Fetter 
Lane, London, E. ©. 4.) It is noteworthy that since 
the original issue in 1768 (second and third editions in 
1769) Mr. Robert's edition is the first in which the | 
Tour appears by itself—it having Isst seen the light — 
along with some other works edited by the late Dr. | 
Birbeck Hill in 1879. The reprint thus deserves a 
a cordial welcome. 








RECENT REPRINTS OF VERNACULAR i 
CLASSICS, | 


The Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Kashi—founded in 
tion of the tercentenary ofthe death of the greatest 
medizyval poet of Northern India, Goswami Tulsi Das. 

In connection with the celebration, the Sabha brought 

out a handsome set, in three volumes, of the complete 
poetical works of the Master, with a series of essaya 
by competent and qualified critics interpreting the 
sublime ideas of the poet. The first volume comprises 
the text of Tulsi’s deservedly most famous work—the 
Foam Chorit Manas, popularly Enown as the Tulsi 
—Krit—Ramayana, and in common parlance as the 
Ramayana, The second brings together all the other 
poetical works of the poet, and includes, of course, the — 
Vingya Patrika, which is next in importance and — 
popularity only to the Ramayana. The third and con- 
cluding volume of the sect, contains a series of critical 
essays on the works and genius of the poet. We 
propose to review later at some length this first com- 
plete and critical edition of the Master. In the mecan- 
time we strongly recommend it to all lovers of classical 
Hindi literature. 








The Belvedere Press, Allahabad, are responsible for 
a well got-op but rather heavy and bulky edition of — 
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the Tulsi-Krit-Ramayana, edited with a complete com 
mentary by Pandit Mahavir Prasad Malaviya. The 
text is also embellished with some beautiful pictures 
illustrating the important scenes depicted by the 
Master. In a second edition, when colled for, an 
attempt should be made to give the book a format 
which will reduce its size to handy and convenient 
proportions—it is not easy or comfortable to handle 
the book in its present unwieldy form. But the neat 
and bold printing, Incid interpretation and excellence 
of get-up render this edition one of the most attractive 
and desirable to possess. The commentary is the 
simplest that we know of—thongh there is room for 
further simplification in its style and language. On 
the whole, this edition of the Ramayana does credit 
to the resources of the Belvedere Press and the 
enterprise of its proprictors, and it deserves a wide 


Wali “dakhini"—or Wali of the Deccan—is justly 
regarded as the father of Hindustani or Urdoo litera- 
ture—he being the first poct whose verses have reached 
us in a more or less authorized collection. Very little 
is known about him and there is no certainty even 
about his full name. Only this much can be said of 
him that he was a native cither of the Deccan or the 
Gujrat (probably of its capital, Ahmadabad) and lived 
in the seventeenth century of the Christian era, 
during the reign of the Moghal Emperor, Aurangzeb. 
He came to Delhi with his Diwan (collection of poems) 
late in the century, towards the end of Aurangzeb's 
reign and set the seal of standard on Urdoo poetry 
from that time onwards to our own. Whatever the 
poetic merits of his verses, his importance in the 
history of Urdoo literature can not be overrated and a 
food text of his poems was long felt as a desideratum. 
So far back as 1837, Professor Gracin de Tassy of 
Paris, published an edition of the text of Wali, which 
kas long been inaccessible even in Europe. We wel- 
come, therefore, the edition recently issued by Mr. 
Hyder Ibrahim Sayyani, Assistant Lecturer in Persian 
at the Deccan College, Poona, which is neatly pot-up 
for a lithographed book, and offers an excellent, 
critical text of the poems of Wali. It were much to be 
wished that other scholars interested in Urdoo litera- 
ture would devote their time and attention to organiz- 
ing the publication of a uniform series of texts of the 
leading poets who have flourished from the time of 
Wali to our own times. 





NEW EDITIONS OF CURRENT LITERATURE, 
There are lying on our table a number of works 
in new and (in some cases) revised editions, as also 





selections. from current literature, Of -t 

froethe! lteris'y poknk 68 view—thie place of GAME 
should be given to the tasteful reprints of Sir Arthor 
Quiller Couch’s The Art of Writing and Studies fn 
Literature (University Press, Cambridge and Fetter 
Lane, London, E. C.)—the first of which appeared in 
i916 and the second two years Ister, Both these 
series of lectures and essays deservedly rank high in 
contemporary critical literature. The first is » treatise 
on style and is mot only marked by the four comer- 
stones of excellent composition—appropriateness, 
ineffable charm, which is remarkably pleasing. It is, 
beyond all doubt, the best book of its class and kind. 
The Studies (first series) inclode a dozen snpteciee 
and appraisements of men of letters and : dis- 
quisitions on literary subjects which are chatacteaol be 
Sit Arthar’s rich and rare scholarship, sound judge 
ment and good taste. We hope it will not be long 
before all the other critical works of Sir Arthur wil! 
appear in the new pocket edition uniform with the 





two reprints under notice. 


To the “Harrap Library" (George Harrap & Co., 
Ltd, 3041, Parker Street, Eingsway, London} 
Mr. F. H. Pritchard has added an excellent 
authology of current essays called Essays of To-day. 
Grouped under the heads “youth ond old age," 
“according to taste’, “of times and seasons", ‘in 
those days", “the spirit of place”, and “life and 
letters", the editors has brought together a fairly large 
number of essays from the modern essayists—whose 
works are not yet rendered accessible in handy 
collections. He also contributes an excellent Intro- 
duction. The collection under suryey is thus the best 
introductory volume to a study of the modern essayists. 


To the same category—though confined to a single 
essayist—belongs Mr. P, M. Buck's Selected Esters 
and Addresses of Huxley (The Me = 
New York, 1.S.A.). — editor has prefixed to the 
writings, while: the velsctas made by him is well- 
chosen and judicions. Mr. Buck's selections from 
Huxley's writings is the best introduction to the study 
of that thought-proveking anthor-. 





Messrs. John Bygott and A. J. Lawford Jones's 
The King’s English and How to Write It- (Jarrold 
and Sens, Ltd., London) appeared so far back as 1903 
and has been frequently reprinted—which is an 
indication of its success and popularity, It has now 





tinue. in. its new form to hold its owas one.of the 
clearest. and. completest manuals for students 
Eueglish—giving sound, practical information on-com- 
postion end. style. 





Vet, another excellent student's manual—dealing 
not with a modern language -but with. a- classical 
literature—is Dr. Harold Fowler's History of Ancient 
Greek Literalure which has just appeared in a 
U.S5.A);. Like the best American text-books, it is 
accurate, Incd and comprehensive—surveying as it 
does Greck literature from its origines till. its 
decadence in 526 A. D. The author traces in bold 
outlines the course of Greek thought from the source 
of its PEPTressi through its progress to perfection, 
sllowing thence its decline in the reign of Justinian. 
He has been wonderfully successful in presenting 
ee te its intrinsic merit. 

aqethe Rentensct Powis 5 work I5 on en text- 











Mr. C. Reginald Enock's Republics of Central anid 
South America (J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London )}— 
which was first issued im 1913—now appears in a 


revised <«iition, with sixteen Ulnstrations and. nine 
maps. . During the last few years there have appeared 
a number of books on the Latin American republics of 
the new world, bot Mr. Enock’s book is the only one 
known to us which offers within the covers of a 
single volume an accurate and succint account of the 
geographical, economic and sociological conditions of 
the republics of Central and South America. Care- 
fully revised and brought up-to-date, Mr. Enock's book 
in its new editions, will justly hold the position of 
being a most valuable compendinm of information on 
the affairs and resources of the Latin American 
republics, and a standard work on the subject. 





A new edition of a book of a far different type ts 
represented by A Guide for the Greedy by Mrs, 
Pennell (John Lane the Bodley Head, Ltd., London). 
Originally issued in 1596, under the tith of The 
Feasts of Autolycus, it is mow enriched with an 
interesting new Introduction—though the text of the 
hook has not been changed. Not thee to be a com- 
ptehensive work on gastronomy, it is an instructive 
work on the sabject and should appeal to those who 

care for good cheer and the pleasures of the table. It 


is exccedingly well written. 
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